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Toattempt any labourad panegyric of an mmkor of a^ditdDgaitlMd ttUbdtf 
tthLuSf would be an ttdoow as well as snperflaous midartakiaf • 

His profound erudidoo, the benerolfliice of his inteatiaoa, bat abore all, the 
;nei7 of ids sentiments, which dash with no seet or party amoog Christiaiis, 
kre already placed him high in the annals of &me, and hare procured his 
writings an uniTersal peniaaL 

A peculiar felicity hu attended RoUin as an aathor.— ffis Tarions p ei l b H i* 
noes haye not only been pemsed wilk avidity by the public at laifs; they 
iarealso mentod the applause of the learned and ingenioiis.*-Writen of the 
joost enlightened and of the most refined taste in polite literatorei such as Yol> 
^ Atterbory, &e. have hoooored him with the highest and most deserred 
eoconuQiag. 

So Tarions is our author's information, and so consummate his knowledge in 
^ sabject which occiq;>ied his pen, that, fiewing him in this light, we 
voold be ready to imagine he had seldom stirred abroad iirom the studious 
ttd cloistered retirement c^ a college; but, oq the other hand, when we eon- 
ader the easy elegance for which his style is so remarkable, we are apt to 
toQchuie,t]iat he past part of his time in courts. 

idieumstance which reflectt the highest honour upon this author, is his 

Q&common modesty. Learning, which too often dates the mind, and pro- 

I ^ t haughty air of superiority, had no such effect on RoUin.— This great 

ioaa, so &r from ddireriiig his sentimenu in a dictatorial tone, erer speaks in 

I ^s the most unassuming. 

Ao preceptor erer studied so carefully the genius and dispodtiflns of youth, 
>ida^ted his inf<xmation so SBccessfolly for their improyement, as our au- 
ilior. Jo all his works, it is not the pedagogue who instniets, bat theted p»* 
^-tke amiable fiiend. 
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APPROBATION. 



Pabm, Septembeh 3, 1729, 
I HATE read, hy order of the lord-keeper, a manuscript, entitled, The An- 
cient History of the Egjrptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Bah^onians, Medes, 
Persians, Macedonians, and Greeks, &c In this work appear the same prin* 
ciples of religion, of probity, and the same happy endeavours to improve the 
minds of youth, which are so conspicuous in all the writings of this author. 
The present work is not confined merely to the instruction of young people, 
but may be of service to all persons in general, who will now have an opportu* 
mty of reading, in their native tongue, a great number of curious events, which 
before were known to few except the learned. 

Sbcoubse* 



A LETTER, 

Wiinm bf the Bi^t ReirvreBd Dr. Fjubou Atxbsqbt; htt Lon 
of Bogbbsibb; to M. RoLuir. 

Rev. AiavE Ebvsitiibehb Vib, 
C/tm, monente amieo qaodam, qui jnzta ades tUM habitatt sdrem te PuirioB 
revertisse ; statui salntatum te ire, ut jprimiUm per Taletodiaem Ikerdt Id 
officii, ex pedum infinnitate aliquandiu dilatuin, cttm tandem me imi^etnram 
sperarem, frustr^fui; domi nou eras. Reatat, ut quod eoram exeqni no^potui, 
scriptis saltern Uteris pnestem ; tibique ob ea omnia, quibot k te muetna loni, 
beneficia, grates agam, ouas habeo cert^ et semper habitunia wam^ maxlmaa. 

Revera munera ilia librorum nujieria k te aania editomm egregia me perho* 
norifica miM visa sunt. Multi enim fiicio, et te, vir praBStantisaime, et tua 
omnia qusecunque in isto Uterarum genere perpolita sunt ; in quo qmdem te 
eseteris omnibus ejusmodi seriptoribus facile anteeellere, atque esse ettndem 
et dicendi et sentiendi magistrum optimum, prorsds ezistimo; etimque in ex- 
cdendis his studiis aliquantuhim ipse et oper» et temporis posnenm, liberd 
tamen profiteor me^ tua cikm iegam ae relegam, ea edoctum esse it te, non 
Boltim (]use nesciebam prorsiks, sed etiam ipaab antea didicisse mihi yisus sum. 
Modeste ita<}ue nimii^m de opere tuo sentis, cilm jurentuti tantilm instituendia 
elaboratum id esse contendis. £a cert^ seribis, quae k yiris istiusmodi rerum 
baud imperitis,*cum Toluptate et fructu legi possunt Vetera quidem et satis 
cognita revocas in memonam ; sed ita rerocas, ut illustres, ut omes ; ut aliquid 
vetustis adjicias quod novum sit, alienis (}uod omnino tuum : bonasque picturas . 
bona in luce coUocando effids, ut etiam iis, a quibus saepissimd conspectse sunt, 
elegantiores tamen solito appareant, et placeant magis. 

Certdj dum Xenophontem s»piiis rersas, ab illo et ea quse k te plurimis 
in locis narrantur, et ipsum ubique narrandi modum videris traxisse, stylique 
Xenophontei nitorum acYenustamsimplicitatem non imitari tant^m, sed plane 
assequi : ita ut si Gallic^ scisset Xenophon, non aliis ilium, in eo argumento 
quod traetas, verbis usurum, non alio prorsiis more scrinturum judicem. 

Hec ego, baud assentandi causk (quod vitium procul a me abest,) sed rerd ex 
animi sententia dico. Cikm enim pulchris k te donis ditatus sim, quibus in eo- 
dem, aut in alio quopiam doctrinse genere referendis imparem me sentio, volui 
tamen propensi erga te animi ^tique testimonium proferre, et te aliquo sal- 
tem munusculo, etsi perquam dissimili, remun^rari. 

Perge, vir docte admodiim et venerande, de bcmis Uteris, quae nunc n^ 
elects passim et sprets jacent, bend mereri; perge jurenmtem Gallicam 
(quahdo illi solummodb te utilem esse vis) optiinis et piveeptis et exemplis 
imbrmare. • 

Q^odut facias, annis iBtatis tu» elapsis multos adjiciat Deus ! iisque decur- 
roitibus sanum te prsestet atque incolumem. Hoc ex animo'optat ac Toret, 

Tui observantissimus, 

Fbamoiscus RoFFEinu. 

Pransurum te mecom post feita dixit mibi amicus ille noster qak tibi vicinua 
est. Cikm statueris tecum quo die adfuturus es, id illi sij^nificabis. Me certdi 
annis malisque debilitatum, quandocunque veneris, domi mvenies. 

6» Kal. Jan. 1731. 



TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING LETTER. 

ReTZREND AlTD MOST LeASNED SiR, 

Whbh I was inforaied liy a friend who lives tma you, that ymi were redmi- 
ed to Paris, I resolved tawait on you, as soon as the state of my health would 
permit After haring been preveated^ by the gout for some time, I was in 
hopes at length of paying my respects to you at your house, and went thither, 
but you were not at home. It is incumbent on me, ther^sre, to do- that in 
wiilmg, which I could not kk person, and to Fetum you my acl^nowledgments 
for all tbe^favoun you have been pleased to cao&t upon me, of which^ I beg 
you will Be assured, that I shall always retain the most grateful sense. 
' And indeed I esteem the books you have lately published, as presents of 
exceeding value, and sttch as do me very great honouc. For I have the high- 
est regard, most excellent sir, both for you and for every thing that comes 
from so masterly a hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat; in which 
I must believe that you not only excel all other writeES, but are at the same 
time the best master of speaking and thinking well ; and I freely confess, that 
though I had applied some time and pains in cultivating these studies, when 
I read your volumes over and over again, I wa^ instructed in things by you, 
of which I was not only entirely ignorant, but seemed to myself to have learned 
before. You have therefore too mod^t an opinion of your work, when yoa 
declare it composed sdely ibr the instruction of youth. What you write may 
undoubtedly be read with nleaisure and improvement, by persons not imao- 
quainted with learning of tne same kind. For, ^ while you call to mind an- 
cient &cts, and things sufficiently known, you do it in such a manner, that yoa 
illustrates you embellish them ; still adding something new to the old, s(»ae- 
thing entirely your own to the labours of others ; by placing good pictures in 
a gc^ light, you make them appear with unusual elegance and more exalted 
beauties, even to those who have seen and studied them most. 

In your frequent correspondoice with Xenophon, you have certainly ex- 
tracted from him, both what you relate in many places, and every where his 
very manner of relating; you seem not only to nave imitated, but attained 
the shining elegance and beautiful simplicity of that author's style ; so that, 
had Xenophon excelled in the Fr^ch language, in my judgment, hfe would 
have used no other words, nor written in any other metnod, upon the subject 
you treat, than you have done. 

I do not say this out of flattery, which is fa^ from being my vice, but from 
my real sense and opinion. As you have enriched me with your fine pre- 
sents, which I know now incapable I am of repaying either in the same, or in 
any other kind of learning, I was willing to testify my gratitude and affection 
for you, and at least to make you some small, though exceedingly unequal return. 

Go on, most learned and voaeraUe sir, to de^rve well oi sound literature, 
which now lies universally neglected and despised. Gro on in formiitg the 
youth of Fnmoe, since you will have their utili^ to be your sole view, upon 
the best precepts and examples. 

Which that you may effect, may it please God to add many years to yoor 
life, and during the course of them to preserve you in heelth and safety. Thia 
is the earnest wish and prayer of 

Your most obedient aervastt 

F&AiraB RoiTSN. 

P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you mtend to dme with m|e after 
the holidays. When you have fixed upon the day, be pleased to let him know 
^L Whenever yott come, you will certainly find 6ne» so weak with «ge and 

9mS0r2Sy mi. 
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vn PT oi TT or PRoriirs aitro&T, bspbciallt wnv wmoamd to bsuoiov* 

Thi studj of pro&ne histoiy would be unworthj of a wttbtiWe^wwt 
lerioas attention, and the j^at leng^th of time, be- ^L^fS^J^i^*^ 
itowedupon it, if it were conmied to the bare knowledge •**^«^"»*~W7« 
of aDcient transacticns, and an unpleasiiv inquiiy into the eraa when each of 
these happened. It little conoerns us to Enow that theie were once such men 
as Alexander, Cssar, Aristides, or Cato, and that they lived in this or that pe- 
nod; that the empire of the Assyrians made way for that of the Babylonians, 
and the latter for the empire of the Medes and Persians, who were themselves 
subjected by the Macedonians, as these were afterwards by the Romans. But it 
b^idj coiMcems us to know by what means those em* i. Th« mmm of Um 
prres were founSed ; the steps by which they rose to the »*"*^ f»u rf ••piret. 
exalted pitch of cnuiaeur we so much admire ; what it was that constituted their 
true ^onr and felicity, and what were the causes of their declension and faJl. 
It IS of no less importance to study attentivelr the man- ,AJ^ ** Alli"i?*f 
DeTs of different nations ; their genius, laws, ana customs ; tb« ffi^t**|mIIL ttet 
aod especially to acquaint ourselves with the character 9^*r^d tb«». 
and disposition, the talents, virtues, and even vices, of those men by whom 
(hey were governed; and whose good or bad qualities contnbuted to the 
grandeur or decay of the states over which they presided. 

Such are the mat olgects which ancient histonr presents; exhibiting to 
our view all the kingdoms and empires of the wond; and at the same time, 
all the great men who are any way conspicuous ; thereby instnictin^ us, by 
example rather than precept, m the arts of empire and war, the principles of 
government, the ruleu»f policy, the maxims of civil society, and the conduct 
of life that suits all a^s and conditions. 

We acquire, at the same time, another knowledge, ^^^^tl^SiSi^ 
which camxit but excite the attention of all persons who ^^ 
bave a taste and inclination for polite leaniing : I mean, the manner in which 
arts and sciences were invented, cultSvated^ana improved ; we there discover 
and trace, as it were with the eye, their ori^'aod pro^ss : and perceive 
with admiration, that the nearer we approach those countries which were once 
inhabited by the sons of Noah, in the greater perfection we find the arts and 
Kieoces; and that &ey seem tobe either neglected or foigotten, in nroportion 
to the remoteness of nations from them : So t£tt, when men attempted to revive 
those arts and sciences, they were obliged to go back to the source from 
whence they or^nally flowed. 

1 give only a transient view pf these objects, though so veiy important, in 
this place ; l>ecause I have already treated them witti some extent elsewhere.* 
But another object, of infinitely greater importance, <; ""»• ^^^^^ 
claims our attention. For althou^ profane histoiy treats C!SI!e£mend mmI pw- 
enly of nations who had imbibed all the chimeras of a fuM hutory. ^ ^ 
aiperstitious worship, and abandoned themselves to all tiie bm;ulanties of 
niuchhiiaian natuie, after the fall of the first man, became capable ; it never- 
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dieless proclaims liniTenall j the matness ol tiie Alm^tjr, his power, his 
justice, and, above all, the admirable wisdom with which his proYideoce go- 
rems the\iiliverse. 

If the inherent couyiction of this last truth raised, according to Clcero*s 
observation,* the Romans above all other nations; we may, in like manner, 
affirm, that nothing gives hisfoiy a greater superiority to many other branches 
of literature, thsyi to see in a manner imprinted in almost every page of it, the 
precious footsteps and shining proofs of this great truth, viz. that Grod disposes 
all events as supreme Lord ana Sovereign ; that he alone determines the fate oi 
kings, and ftie duration of empires ; aiKl that he, for reasons inscrutable to all 
but himself* transfers the government pf kingdoms from one nation to another. 

God presided at the We discover this important truth in going back to the 
J»p««»» of men. after oftost remote antiquity, and the origin of profane histonr ; 
*''* ®*^ I mean to the dispersion of the posterity of Noah into the 

several countries of the ear& where they settled. Liberty, chance, views of 
interest, a love for certain countries, and similar motives, were, in out- 
ward appearance, the only causes of the different choice which med made 
in these various migrations. But the Scriptures inform us, that amidst the 
trouble and confusion that followed tiie sudden chaise in the language of 
Noah's descendants. God presided invisibly over all their councils and de- 
liberations ; that nothii^ was transacted but by the Alm^hty's appointment ; 
and that he alone guided and settled . all mankindf agreeably to the dic- 
tates of his men^ and justice. The Lord icattered them abroad from thence 
upon the face of the earth.l 

God only hat fixed the We fflust therefore consider as an indisputable princi- 
Suh^It^lcVifhS ^ P'®' ^^ ^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^ foundation to the study of profane 

Eeopie vtA the raipi of tiistoij, that the provideuce of the Almie^hty has, from all 
" Son. eternity, aj^pointed the establishment, duration, and de- 

struction of kingdoms and empires, as well in regard to the generaJ plan of 
the whole universe, known only to God, who constitutes the order and won- 
derful harmony of its several parts, as particularly with respect to the people 
of Israel, and^still more with regard to the Messiah, and the establishment of 
the church, which is his g^at work, the end and design of all his other works, 
^and ever present to his sight.— J&wwn io the Lord are all his works from the 
bmnmng,§ 

Trod has vouchsafed to discover to us in holy Scripture, a part of the rela- 
tion of the several nations of the earth to his own p#»ple ; and the little so 
discovered, diffiises great light over the histoiy of those nations, of whom we 
shall have but a very impenect idea, unless we have recourse to the inspired 
writers. ^ They alone dispiav, and bring to light, the secret thoughts of princes, 
their incoherent projects, tneir foolish pride, their impious and cruel ambition : 
they reveal the true causes and hidden springs of victories and overthrows ; of 
the grandeur and declension of niljpn^: the rise and ruin of states ; and teach 
us what judgment &e Almighty forms both of princes and empires, and conse- 
quently, what idea we ourselves ought to entertain of them. 

Powerful kin^ ap- Not to mention Egypt, that served at first as the cradle 
pointed to pmUh orpio- ^if J may be allowed the expression) of the holy nation ; 
**** "** and which afterwards was a severe prison, and a fieir fur- 

nace to it;li and, at last, the scene of the most astonishing miracles thai God 
ever wrought in favour of Israel : not to meition, I say, Egypt, the mighty 
empires of Nineveh and Babylon furnish a thousand proofs otthe truth here 
advanced. 

* PitttRtft ae religione, atque hae ma tapienlia quod deorum immortaliom mmune oBwia cegi gaberoar 
lique pex9peximu8, omoes gentes nationeaqae Miperavinuii, — Oral, de Arusp. Req>. n. 19. 

t The ancienU themselyet, acpordibo^ to Pindajr, (Oljmp. Od. tU.) retained some idea, that the 
dispenioo of meo was not the eil^t of chance, but t&at thej had been settled is diflbveot eonntries hj tlui 
appointment of Prondenee. 
t Geo. xi. 8, «. 5 Acts, xr. 18. 

' fU bvinr yon oat fnm under the hardens of the Egjrptteat, end I will rid j«tt ont of their hmidac*. 
6. Out of the iron fornace. eren out of £f]rpt Dent. ir. 20. 
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Their most powerful monaxchs, Tiglath-Pilesar, Salmanazar, Sennacherib^ 
Nebuchadnezzar, and many more, vf«re in God's hand, as so many instru* 
ntents, which he employed to punish the transgressions of his people, Ht 
Ufted up an era^n to the nattatu from far, and hisxed wfUo them from ll« end 
Of the earth, to come and receive nh orders,* He himself put the sword into 
ttieir hands, and appointed their marches daily. He breathed courage and 
ardour into their sofdiers ; made their armies mdefatigable in labour, and in- 
vincible in battle ; and spread terror and consternation wherever they direct- 
ed their steps. 

The rapidity of their conquests ought to hare enabled them to discern the 
Invisible hand that ccmducted them. But, says one of these kines t in the 
name of the rest, By ike strengih of my hand I have done it, and Sy m» wis* 
dam ; for I am jMrudent : And I have removed the bounds of the people and 
ha:De robbed their treasures, and Ihon>epui down the inhabitants like a valiant 
man. And my hand hathfound as a nest (he riches of the people ; and as one 
gathereth eggs 1h(U are left, have I gathered att ^ earth, and there was none 
mat moved the 'onng, or opened ihe mouth orjpeeped.X 

But this monarch, so aimist and wise in his own eye, how did he appear in 
that of the Almight^ ? Only as a subaltern 9Rtni, a servant sent by nis mas* 
ter : The rod cljr lUs anger, and ihe stajfin Ms hand.^ God's design was to 
chastise, not to extirpate his children. But Sennacherib had it in his heart 
to destroy and cut ^ all nations A What then will be ihe issue of this kind of 
contest between tiie desigtis of God, and those of this prince ?ir At the time 
that he fancied himself already possessed of Jerusalem, the Lord, with a sin- 
gle blast, disperses all his proud hopes ; destroys, in one mght, a hundred 
fourscore and five thousand of his forces : and putting a hook in his nose, 
and a bridle in his iip^* (as though he had been a wila beast,) he leads him 
back to his own dominions, covered with infamy, through the midst of those 
nations, who, but a little before, had beheld him in all his pride and haugh* 
tiness. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears still more visibly eovemed by 
a Providence, to which he himself is an entire stranger, although it presides 
over all his deliberations, and determines all his actions. 

'Bevog come at the head of his army to two highways, &e one of which led • 
to Jerusalem, and the other to Rabban, the chief c\\j of the Ammonites, this 
king, not knowing which of them would be best for him to strike into, deoates 
for sometime with himself, and at last casts lots.ft God makes the lot fall on 
Jerusalem, to fulfil the menaces he had i^ronounced against that city ; viz. to 
destroy it, to bum the temple, and lead its inhabitants into captivi^. 

Ope would imagine, at nrst sight, that this king had been prompted to be- 
siege Tyre, merely from apolitical view, viz. that he might not leave behind 
him so powerful and well fortified a city ; nevertiieless, a superior will had 
decreeathe sei^e of Tyre. tt God designed^on one side, to humble the pride 
of Ithobal its km^, who fancying himself wiser than Daniel, whose fame was 
spread over the whole East ; and ascribing entirely to his rare and uncommon 
prudence the extent of his dominions, and thegreamessof his riches, persuad • 
ed himself that ht was a sod, and sat in ihe seat ofGod.^^ 

On the other side, he also designed to chastise the luxury, the voluptuous* 
ness, and the pride of those haugh^ merchants, who thought themselves kii^ 
of the sea, and sovereigns over crowned heads; and especially that inhuman 
joy of the Tyrians, who looked upon the fall oi^ Jerusalem (the rival of TyreJ 
as their own amrandisement. These were the motives which prompted Goa 
himself to lead Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre ; and to make him execute, though 

■ '■ ■ - ■■P UN ■■ H I iii w ii , t iiii»iiiiii ii M itiii " II ' " '■-' ' " m 

LD>ld. T. 7. ir n>id. rer. 12. ' ^ , r .„ 

Beeaaa thj ngt Mruntt me, and fbr taanlt li cone tm into mine •an, therefore I wiH put mj book 
kto dnr MM*, end mj Imdle ia thj Hpe, end I wUl tm thee beek by the wejr by which Umhi eeaest. » 
jTiag^W M. . tt «*tk. Jxi. l«,SS. U 3E«»k. w^ Vfh. kti* H Smk. xxnh. t. 
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unknowingly » Lis commands. Idcirco kcce ego adducam ad Tyrum A'e* 
kuchodonosor. 

* To recompense this monarch, whose annv the Almkhtr had caused to 
t€rve a great iervice agaifui Tyrt] (^ese are God's own woros ;) and to com- 
pensate tbe Babylonish troops, for the grievous tofls they had sustained during 
a thirteen years^ seige ; / mil eive^ saith the Lord God, tht Uuhd of Egypt 
unto Ntbuchadnezzar^ king ofBahyum ; and he AaU take her multitude^ and 
take her tpaU.and take her prey y and it AaU he the wages for hi$ army,t 

The same Nebuchadnezzar, eager to immortalize his name by the grandeur 
of his exploits, was determined to heiditen the gloiy of his conquests by his 
splendour ami magnificence, in embellishing the capital of his empire with 
pompous edifices, and the most sumptuous ornaments. But while a setof adu* 
tating courtiers, on whom he lavished the highest honours and immense riches, 
make all places resound with his name, an august senate of watchful spirits is 
formed, who weigh, in the balance ot truth, the actions of kings, and pro« 
nounce upon them a sentence from which there lies no appeaL The kin^ 
of Babylon is cited before this tribunal, in which there presides a Supreme 
Judge, who. to a vigilance which nothii^ can elude, adds a holiness that will 
not allow of the least irregularis. Ftgil et sanctus. In this tribunal all Ne- 
buchadnezzar's actions, wmch were the admiration and wonder of the public, 
are examined with rigour ; and a search is made into the inward recesses of 
his heart, to discover his most hidden thoughts. How will this formidable in- 
quiiT end ? At the instant that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his palace, and 
revolving, with a secret complacency^ his exploits, his grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, is saying to himself, Is not Hus great Babylon mat I built for tite House 
of the kingdom Joy the might ofmypower^ and for the hongur qfmfu majesty ?§ 
m this very instant, when, by vainly flattering himself that he nela his power 
and kingdom from himself alone, he usurped the seat of the Almighty : a voice 
firom heaven pronounces his sentence, and declares to him, that, his kingdom 
voas departedfrom him^ thai he should be driven from men. and his dwelling be 
with the beasts of the fields ufUil he knew ihat the Most IBgh ruled in the king' 
dbms ofmen^ and gave them to whomsoever he would.^ 

This tribunal, which is for ever assembled, though invisible to mortal eyes, 
pronounced the like sentence on those famous conquerors, on those heroes ot 
the pagan world, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, considered themselves as the 
sole authors of their exalted fortune ; as independent of authority of eveiy 
kind, and as not holding of a superior power. 

As God appointed some princes to be the instruments of his vengeance, he 
made others the dispensers of his goodness. He ordained Cyrus to be the 
deliverer of his people ; and to enable him to support with dimity so glori« 
ous a function, he endued him with all the qualities which constitute the great- 
est captains and princes ; and caused that excellent education to be given him, 
which the heathens so much admhed, though tiiey neitiber knew ttie author 
nor the true cause of it. 

We see in profane histoiy the extent and swifbiess o{ his conquests, the in- 
trepidity of his courage, the wisdom of his views and designs ; his greatness 
of soul, his noble generosity ; his truly paternal affection fornis subjects ; and, 
in them, the gratefiil returns of love and tendl^mess, which made them con 
sider him rather as their protector and father, than as their lord and sovereign. 
We find, I say, all these particulars in profane histoiy : but we do not per- 
ceive the secret principle of so many exalted qualities, nor the hidden spring 
which set them in motion. 

But Isaiah affords us this light, and delivers' himself in word^ suitable to the 
greatness and majesty of theGoa who inspired him. He represents this all- 
powerfiil God of armies as leading Cyrus ny the hand, marehing before him, 
conductiqg him from city to city, and from province to province ; subduisig 
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nationi before him^loomdrngAeUnm of kini^ 

eiUttng in sunder the ban of tnm, tuowing^ down t& walls m bulwaiks oif 
cities, and putting him in possession o/* H^tr^amnsof darhnea^aHdihehiddm 
riches rf tecrH places^ 

The prophet also tells us the cause and motive of all these eTent8.t It was 
in order to puni^ Babylon, and to delirer Judah, that tlM Almighty conducts 
Cyrus, step; bj step, and nves success to all his enterprises. Ikane raised 
hmuptn righteousness, ana IwiUdirect aU his waiys^for Jacob my servatU^s 
sake J and brad mine tlect.l But this prince is so mind and uwratenil, that he 
does not know his Master, nor remember his bene&ctor. Ihcme sumamed 
C^«, though thou ha^ not known mef^I girded thse^ ^ko^h dum hast no$ 
knoTtmme.^ 

Men seldom form to themselves a right judgment of Aiutimag%^ikmf^ 
true gloiy, and the duties easeitf ial to re^ power. The s*> <^««* 
Scripture only gives us a fiill idea of them, and this it does in a wonderful man- 
ner^ii under the image of a veiy laige and strong tree, whose top reaches to 
heaven, and whose branches extend to the extremities of the earth. As its fo 
liage is very abundant, and it is bowed down with fruit, it constitutes theorna 
ment and felicity of the plains around it. It supplies a grateful shade, and a 
secure retreat to beastsjof eveiy kind ; animals, &th wild and tame, are safely 
lodged under its hospitable branches ; the birds of heaven dwell in theboiigfas 
of It, and it supplies food to all living creatures.. 

Can there be a more just or more instructive idea of the kinriy ofltce»fdiose 
true g^randeur and solid gloiy does not consist in that splenck>ur, pomp, and 
ma^ificence which surround it ; nor in that reverence and exterior homage 
which are paid to it by subjects ; but in the real services and solid advan- 
tages it procures to nations, whose support, defence, securitv, and asylum, it 
forms, (both from its nature and, institution,) at the same time that it is the 
fruitful source 6( terrestrial blessings of eveiy kmd ; especially with regard 
to the poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the shade and protection of 
royalty, a sweet peace and trancjuillity not to be interrupted or disturbed ; 
while the monarch himself sacrifices his ease, and experiences alone those 
storms and tempests from which he shelters others ? 

Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the execution of this g^at 
l^an (religion only excepted,) appears in the government of Cyrus, of which 
Xenophon has given us a picture, in his beautiful preface to the histoiy of 
that prince. He has there specified a great number of nations, which, though 
far aistant one from another, and difierh^ widely in their manners, customs, and 
language, were however all united by the same sentiments of esteem, rever- 
ence, and love for a prince, whose government they wished, if possible, to 
have cotitinued for ever, so much happiness and tranquillity did they ei^'oy 
under it. IT 

To this amiable and salutaiy government, let us op- a jost idea of the cod- 
pose the idea which the sacred writii^ give us of those <iu«n>w of antiquity. 
monarchs and conquerors, so much boasted by antiquity; who, instead of mak- 
ing the happiness of mankind the sole object of their care, wereprompted 
by no other motives than those of interest and ambition. **The Holy 
Spirit represents them under the Symbols of monsters generated from the 
agitation of the sea, from the tumult, confusion, and dsushing of the waves 

* " Thof saith the Lord to his anoioted, to Cynit, whose rig^ht hand I have holden, to subdue nations 
before him ; and I will looM the loins of kings, to open before him the two-leared g'ates, and the gatei 
shall not be shot, bwill go before thee, and make the crooked places straight: I will break in pieces tb* 

Jatea of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron- And I will cjve thee the treasures of darkness, and hi* 
en riches of secret places, that thou marett know that I the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am tht 
God of Israel."— Isa. xW. 1—3. _ „ . . ^ 

t Isai. xlr. is, 14. . % !•«• xl^- W * { ^»»* f^^- *• *' , . ,1 ?^- *^- '* •' ^ -. 

TESuWiJn imivyday ^^itcJ^v roaafiTu* ti rt.vta« a(rr^ x^pif^o"^*'* »<"*'*** *? awfiTijifiii df<W 
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one against tlie «dier; aivimider^ image c^ciuelwiM beasts, wbichtpraftd 
terror and desolation aniTenally» and axe for ever gorgii^ themselres with 
blood and slaughter. How strong and expressiTe is this cokmnng i 

Nevertheless, it is often from such destructive uKxlels that the rules and 
maxims of die edncation generally bestowed on the children of the great are 
borrowed : and it is tiiese lavagers of nations, these scouigers of mankind, 
they are aestined to resmnble. By inqnring them with the sentiments of a 
boundless ambition, and die love of fidse groxy, they beccmie (to borrow an 
expression from Scripture) young Itbnt : they liam to eatek ^ prey^ and de* 
vour mm to lay wa^ ctlief , to turn krnds and their fatness into desoUUion Im 
the noise of ^r roaring,* Andwfaen this young lion ispown up, God tells 
us, ^at the noise of his exploitS4 and the renown of his victories, are nothing 
but a frightful roaring, wbich fills all ^ces widi terror and desolation. 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which are extracted from the 
histoiy of ^e Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians^ prove suffi- 
ciently the supreme power exereised by Uod over all empires; and therela* 
tion he thought fit to estaUish between the rest of the nations of the earth, and 
his own peculiar people. The same truth appears as conspicuously under 
the kincs of Syria and Eg^m^ successors of Alexander the Great : between 
whose mstoiy, and that of me Jews under the Maccabees, every body knows 
the close connexion. 

To these incidents, I cannot forbear adding another, whichi thou^ univer* 
sally known, is not therefore the less remaricable ; I mean^ the taking of Je** 
Tusalem by Titus. When he had entered that city, and viewed all the for^ 
tifications of it, this prince, though a heathen, owned the all-powerful arm of 
the God of Israel, and, in a rapture of admiratic»i, cried out, " It is manifest 
tiiat die Almiehty has fought for us, and has driven the Jews irom those tow- 
ers, since neimer die utmost human force, nor that of all the engines in the 
world, could have effected it."t 

Sd* fhamwT ^vi'nu B«sides the visible and sensible connexion of sacred 
KiatiTeV toSteVign^of 93ad profane histoiy, there is another more sacred and 
the Mesnah. more distinct relation with respect to the Messiah, fol 

whose comioq^ the Almighty, whose work was ever present to his sight, pre* 
pared mankind from far, even by the state of ignorance and diss^iuteness in 
which he suffered them to be immersed durii^ four thousand years. It was 
to show the necessity there was of our having a Mediator, that God permitted 
the nations to walk after their own ways ; and that neither die Hght of reasonf, 
nor the dictates of philosophy, could dispel their clouds of error, or reform 
their depraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the majesty of princes, 
the glorious actions of great men. the order of civil societies, and die harmony 
of the different members of whicn they are composed, the wisdom of legisla* 
tors, and the learning of philosophers, the earth seems to exhibit nothing to the 
eve of man but what is great and resplendent ; nevertheless, in the eye of 
God, it was equally barren and uncultivated, as at the first instant of .the cre- 
ation by the Almighty ./Serf. T%e earth was without form and voin.t This 
is saying but little : it was wholly polluted and impure, (the reader will ob^ 
serve that I speak here of the heatnens^) and appeared to God only as the 
haunt and retreat of ungrateful and peifidious men, as it did at the time of die 
flood. The earth was corrupt before God, and was filled with iniquity.§ 

Nevertheless, the sovereign arbiter of the universe, ^o, pursuant to the • 
dictates of his wisdom, dispenses both light and darkness, and knows how to 
check the impetuous torrent of human passicxis, would not permit mankind, 
though abandoned to the utmost corruptions, to degenerate into absolute bar- 
ban^, and brutalize themselves, in a manner by the extinction of the first 
pnnciples of the law of nature, as is seen in several savage nations. Such an 
■ ■ " ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ' 1 1. I 1 1 ■^ I ■ ■,... I. ,1 
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•bstode tmaU haire retarded too onich tbo npid coinse pmniied by hm to 
ifae first preachen of the doctciiie of his Son. 

He darted fiom far into the minds of men^ rays of several great iu(b^ 
to dispose them hr the reception of others of a more important nature* He 
prepared them Ibr the instructions of the roml, by those oi phiksophers ; 
ana it was with this view that God pennitted the heathen promsors to exa- 
mine, in dieir schools^ several questions, and establish several priDciples» 
which are nearly allied to reli^on ; and to engaee the attention of ■tanlrin^^^^ 
by the spirit and beauty of their disputaticms. It is well known, that the phi- 
ioBOi^ers inculcate, in eveir part of their writings, the existence of a God, the 
necessity of a Providence that presides over the goveinment of the worid, the 
immortality of the soul, the ultunate end of man, the rewaid of the good and 
tlie punishment of the wicked, the nature of those duties whidi constitute the 
bond of society, the character of the virtues that are the basis of morality, 
as prudence, lustice, fortitude, temperance, and such like truths, whidb, 
though incapable of guiding men to righteousness^ yet they were <» use to 
scatter certain clouds^ and to dispel certain obscurities. 

It is by an effect of the same rrovidence, vriiich i»epared horn far the ways 
of the gospel, that, when the Messiah revealed himseif in the fle^, God had 
united together a great number of nations, by the Greek and Latin tongues ; 
and had subjectea to one monarch, £n>m the ocean to the Euphrates, ul the 
people not united by languaaje, in order to fi^ive a more free course to the 
preaching of the apostles. When profane htttoiy is studied with judgment 
and maturity, it must lead us to these reflections, and point out to us the man> 
ner m which the Almighty makes the empires of the earth subservient to the 
reign of his Son. 

It ought likewise to teach us the value of all that dit- Exteiior uIcdu i» 
ters most in the eye of the workl, and is most capable of ^"%«** ^ *>»• heathens 
dazzlii^ it. Valour, fortitude, skill in govenmieitf, prolbund poligr, merit 
in magistracy, capacity for the most abstruse sciences, beauty of gemus, deli- 
cacy of taste, and perfection in all arts : these are the olnects which profane 
hlstoiy exhibits to us, which excite our admiration, and olten our envj. But 
at the same time, this veiy histoiy ought to remind us, that the Aimiffhty, 
ever since the creation, has indulged to his enemies all those shinipe qusdities 
which the world esteems, and on which it fiequently bestows the hignest eulo- 
giiiuis ; and, on the contraiy, that he oi%en refuses them to his most faithful 
servants, whom he endues with talents of an infinitely superior nature, though 
men neither know their value, nor are desirous of them. Hogpy ^ thatpeo' 
pie thjot is in suck a case ; yea, happy %$ thai people whose God u ike Lara.* 

1 shall conclude this first part ot my ] 
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flection which results naturally from what has been said, v^^ ^ *^ appUoMt 
Since it is certain, that all these great men, who were so ^ '*"* 
much boasted of in profane histoiy, were so unhappy as not to know the true 
God, and to displease him ; we should therefore be particularly careful not 
to extol them too much. St Austin, in his Retractions, repents his having 
lavished so many encomiuras on Plato, and the followers othis philosophy ; 
because these, sstys he, were impious men, whose doctrine, in many points, 
was contrary to that of Jesus €hnst.t 

However, we are not to imagine, that St Austin supftoses it to be unlawful for 
us to admire and praise whatever is either beautiful in the actions, or true in 
the maxims of the heathens. He % only advises us to correct whatever is 
erroneous, and to approve whatever is confcnmable to rectitude and justice 

• Psal. e»r»T.' IS. 
t Law iptt, qaa Ptetonem rel Platenkot wa aeademicot phUoMpbot tantnm axtnU qaaatum impfoa 
hoRiine* nonoportuit, dod immerito mihi aispiicoit; praBsertim quarnm contra e«rore« mafoo* defeDdeadm 

MtCta(i8tiana.doctriTia.— Retract, l.i. e. 1. ^ «^ ..^ ,_. _ _^ ^ 

t Id w^aoque c<)rrif«iiduiD, qoo4 pravini ««!} qa»a airtrai WM^mm ••!, affW^M*pi«©» B^t. tm, 
'* — MvU. o.lfi^ 
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in them He applauds the Rmnans on mamr occasiom, and paftkufarfy hi 
his books Dt Cvvitate Dei.* which is one of the last and finest of his works. 
He there shows, that the Aloiighty raised them to be victorious qibt nations^ 
and soTereigns of a great part of the earth, because of the'gentieness and equitj 
of their government (alluding to the happy age» of the commonwealth :) thus 
bestowing on virtues, diat were merel^liuman, rewards of the same kind with 
which that people, though veiy judicious in other respects, were so unhappy 
as to content themselves. St. Aunlin therefore does not condemn the encomiums 
which are bestowed on the heathens, but only the excess of them. 

Students ou^ht to take care, and especially we, who by the duties of our pro* 
Cession are obliged to be perpetually conversant with headien authors, not to en- 
ter too far into the spirit of them ; not to hnbibe unperceived their sentiments^ 
by lavishing too much applause on their heroes ; nor to give into excesses, 
which the heathens indeea did not consider as such, because ihe^ were not 
acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. Some persons, whose friendship I 
esteem as I oug^t, and for whoSe learning and judgment I nave the highest re* 
^ard, have found &is defect in some parts of my work, on the Method ofUdchr 
%ng and studying the Belles Lettres. fyc, and are of opinion that I have gone 
too ffreat lengths in the encomiums I bestow on the illustrious men of antiquity. 
I indeed own, that the expressicHis on those occasions are sometimes too strong 
and too ui^arded : however, I imagined that I had supplied a proper correc- 
tive to this, by the hints with which I have interspersed diose four volumes, 
and therefore, that it would be only losing time to repeat them ; not to mention 
my having laid down, in different places, the principles which the father^ of the 
church establish on this head, in declaring with St. Austin, that without true 
piety, that is, without a sincere worship of God, there csui be no true virtue ; and 
that no virtue can be sucn, whose object is worldly gloiy ; a truth, says this 
father, acknowledged universally by those who are inspired with seal and 
solid piety. lUud constcU^ inter omnes veraciier pios^ neminem nhe vera 
pietate,id est veri Dei veroculiUy veramp08$e habere tjirtutem; nee earn veram 
esse^ quando glorice servet humanai,^ 

Wlien I observed that Perseus hadjfiot resolution enough to kill himselfj; I 
did not thereby pretend to justify the practice of the heathens, who looked 
upon suicide as lawful : but simply to relate an incident, and the judgment 
which Paulus iBmilius passed on :t. Had I barely hinted a word or two 
ngrainst that custom, it would have obviated all mistake, and left no xxx>m for 
censure. 

The ostracism, employed at Athens against persons of the greatest merit ; 
thefl connived at, .as one would imagine, oy Lycuigus in Sparta ; an equality 
with regard to possessions established in the same city, by &e authority of 
the state, and thin^ of a like nature^ may admit of some difficulty. However, 
I shall pay a more immediate attention to these particulars, § when the course 
of the histoiy brii^ me to them ; and shall be proud of receiving such lights 
ha ttie learned and unprejudiced may please to communicate. 

In a WOTk like that 1 now offer to the public, intended more immediately 
for the instruction of youth, it were heartily to be mished, there might not m 
a single thought or expression that could contribute to inculcate false or dan- 
gerous principles. Wnen I first set about writing the present histoiy, I pro- 
posed this for my maxim, the importance of which I perfectly conceive, but 
am far from imaginii^ that I have always observed it, though it was my in- 
tention to do so ; and therefore on this, as on many other occasions, I shall 
stand in need of the reader's indulgence. 

As I write principally for the instruction of youth, and for persons who do 
not intend to make very deep researches into ancient histoiy, I shall not crowd 
this woric with a sort of eruaition, that otherwise might have been introduced 

• Lib. T. cap. W, 2i. fct. V ♦ DC Ciritote P«l, Kb. r. c. 19. X ▼«»• !▼• P- S**- 
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nalumSy into it, but does not suit my piupose. Mt desig;o is» in ^tinf a 

continued series (£ ancient histoiy, to extract from toe Greek and Latin au- 
thors all that 1 shall judge most useful and entertaining with respect to the 
transactions, and most instructive with regard to the reflections. 

I wish it were possible for me to avoid the diy sterility of epitomes, which 
' OHirey no distinct idea to the mind ; and at the same time the tedious accu^ 
ra^ of long histories, which tire the reader's patience. I am sensible that it 
is difficult to steer exactly between th^ two extremes ; and although, in the 
two parts of histoiy which commence this woik, 1 have retrenched a greet 
t>art of what we meet with in ancient authms, they may still be thought too 
long ; but I was afraid of spoiling the incident^ by bein^ too studious of bre- 
Ti^. However, the taste of the public shall oe my guide, to which I will 
endeaTOur to confoim hereaAer. 

I was so happy as not to displease the public in my first attempt.* I wish 
the present work may be equally successful, but dare not raise my hopes so 
high. The sulgects I there treated* vtz* polite literature, j^tiy, eloquence, 
and curious pieces of histoiy, gave me an opportuni^ of introducing into it, 
from ancient and modem authors, whatever is most beautifuLafiecting, deli* 
Gate, and just, with regard both to thought and expression. The beau^ and 
justness of Ike things themselves which i offered tne reader, made him more 
mdulgent to the manner in which they were presented to him ; and besides, 
the variety of the subjects supplied the want of those graces which might 
have been expected from the style and composition. 

But I have not the same advanta^ in the present work, the choice of the 
subjects not beii^ entirely at my discretion. In a series of histoiy. an author 
is often obliged to introauoe a great many things that are not always ve- 
nr interesting, especially with regard to the origin and rise of empires; 
these j>arts are generally overrun with thorns, and ofier veiy few flowers. 
However, the sequel furnishes matter of a more pleasing nature, and events 
that engage more strongly the reader's attention ; and I shall take care to 
make use of whatever is most valuable in the^ best authors. In the mean time, 
1 must intreat &e reader to remember, that in a widely extended and beauti- 
ful region, the eye does not eveiy where meet with golden harvests, smiling 
meads, and fruitful orchards; but sees, at different intervals, wild and less 
cultivated tracts of land. And to use another comparison after Fliny, t some 
trees in the spring emulously shoot forth a numberless multitude of blossoms, 
which, by this ridi dress,.(l}ie splendour and vivacity of whose colours charm 
the eye,; proclaim a happy abundance in a more advanced season ; while 
other trees,! of a less gay and florid kind, though they bear good fruits, have 
not,, however, the fragrance and beauty of blossoms, nor seem to share in the 
joy of reviving nature. The reader will easily apply this image to the com 
position of history. 

To adorn and enrich my own. I vrill be so ingenuous as to confess, that I 
do not scniple, nor am asbamea, to rifle wherever I come ; and that I oflen 
do not cite tlie authors from whom I transcribe, because of the liberty I take 
to make some slight alterations. I ha^e made the best use in my power of the 
solid reflections tliat occur in the second and third parts of the Bishop of 
Meaux's § I^verfo/ History ^ which is one of the most beautiful and most 
usehil books in our language. 1 have also received great assistance from the 
learned Dean Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and Jfew TestamefU^ in which 
Iw has traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars relating 

^ The Bietlioa of taMhii« naA ttaajioff the B«n«s Lettnt, Ate. Th« Engliih trmiulatioa (in four vol- 
•MM).^ Udft «xc«Uent piece ^ criticum, has gone through teverel edittoni. 

t Arhoram Sqi, est pleni veris indium, et SMini renaseentb Sot gaadimn aAonp. Tunc m nores, eli- 
Moae ovam sunt, ostendunt, time Teriis eolorma pietnrii ia certeaien wq«« l««w»*«»t- 8e4 hoc negetm 
■iMiaVie. Noo enia) omnes floreot. et twit tristet qi«cds«w a«»<l"? "*"i**"™ii!!**\.S°'"??T in!f 
KiSnexhJkniitn-, Batsietre pomonim rMmat enniiot verncolori nuncio promittanu-Plin. Net. H»» 
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to anci^ histoiy. I thaD take fbm same Itbei^jr witfi wfaaterer comet In toy 
¥m that may suit my dtisig;n, and contribute to its perfectibn. 

I am rety sensible, that it is notsorauch for a peiWHrs reputation thus to make 
use of oth» men's labouia>,and that it is in a manner renouncing the dame and 
quality of author. But I am not over^fond of &at title, and shal] be extremely 
well pleased^ and think myself veiy happ^r, if I can but deserve the name of 
a good compiler, and supply my readers with a tolerable histoir^ who will not 
be over-sohcitous to inquire what hand it comes from, provided mey are pleased 
with it. 

Students, with a veiy moderate application, may easily go throudi this 
course of histoiy in a year, without interrupting their other studies* Acc(»d«> 
B^ to my plan, my woric should be given to the h%hest fonn but one. Youths 
m this class are capable of pleasure and improvement from this history ; and 
1 would not have them enter upon that of the Romans, till they study rhetoric. 

It would have been useful, and even necessaiy, to have given some idea of 
the ancient authors from whom I have extracted the following materials. But 
the course itself of the histoiy will show this, and naturally give me an oppor- 
tunity of producing them, 

h?to f ^*"^*th* "^^ ^" ^ mean time it may not be improper to take notice 
JImeVpro<Si^».MaolJl of the supcrstitious credulity objected to most of these 
•cleg of the ancient*. authois, with regard to au^ries, auspices, prodigies, 
dreams, and oracles ; and, indeed, we are shocked to see writers, so judicious 
in all other respects, lay it down as a kind of law, to relate these particulars 
with a scrupulous accuracy;, and to dwell ppavejy on a tedious detail of tri- 
fling and ridiculous ceremonies, such as the flight of birds to the right or left hand, 
signs discovered in the smoking entrails of beasts, the greater or less greed- 
iness of chickens in pecking com, and a thousand similar absurdities* 

It must be confessed, that a reader of judgment cannot, without astonish- 
ment, see the most illustrious persons amon? the ancients, for wisdom and 
Knowledge ; generals who were the least liable to be influenced by popular 
opinions, and most sensible how necessaiy it is to take advantage of auspicious 
moments ; the wisest councils of princes perfectly well skilled in the arts of 
government ; the most august assemblies of grave senators ; in a word, the 
most powerful and most learned nations in all ages ; to see, I -say, all these so 
unaccountably weak as to make the decision of the greatest afiairs, such as the 
declaring war, the givir^ battle, or pursuing a victoiy, depend on the trifling 
practices and customs above mentioned ; deliberations that were of the utmost 
importance, and on which the fate and welfare of kingdoms frequently de- 
pended. 

But, at the same time, we must be so just as to own, that their manners ciis*> 
toms and laws, would not permit men in these ajgfes to dispense with the obser 
vation of these practices ^ that education, hereditaiy tradition transmitted fironi 
immemorial time, the umversal belief and consent of difierent nations, the pre* 
cepts and even examples of philosophers : that all these, I sar, made the prac- 
tices in question appear venerable in their eyes ; and that these ceremonies, 
how absurd soever they mar appear to- us, and are really so in tiiemselTes* 
constituted part of the reli^on and public worship of the ancients* 

Their's was a false religion, and a mistaken worship ; and yet the principle 
of it was laudable, and founded in nature ; the stream was oomiptedl but the 
fountain was pure. Man, when abandoned to his own ideas, sees notiiiqg be* 
yond the present moment. Futurity is to him an abyss invisible to the moet 
eaf le-ejed, die most piercing sagacity, and exhibits nothing on which he map 
fix nis views, or form any resolution with certainty. He is equally feeble ana 
impotent with re^rd to the execution of his desiens. He is sensible that he 
is dependent entirely on a Supreme Power, that disposes all events with abao- 
<-*e authority, and which, in spite of his utmost efitorts, and of the wisdom ol 
^est concerted schemes, by only raising the smallest obstacles and sUgfateal 
pointments, renders it impossible forhim to execute his meaaurei. 
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faini to akW€ MCKNifM to ft Mipcfior know 
, by his immediate wantty and llie throng 
desTie he ias to toeceed in all liis imdeitakingBy to addveas that Being, who he 
is sensible has resenred to himself alone the knovdedge of futuri^, and the 
power of disposing^ it as be sees fittipg^. He aecoidmrlj directs prayers, makes 
TOWS, and oners sacrifices, to nrerail, if possible with the Deity to reTeal him- 
self, either in dreams, in <»acles, or other signs, which may manifest his wfll : 
fblly convinced that notlm^ can happen but by the divine appointment, and 
ihat it is a man's greatest interest toknow this supreme will, m order to con 
fonn his actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and Teneration of, flie Supreme 
Bdigj A natural to man : it is miprinted deep in his heart ; be is reminded 
of it oy tiie inward sense of his extreme indigence, and by aU tl^ objects 
which surround him ; and it may be affirmed, mat tins peipetua' recourse to 
the Deity is one of the principal foundations of religion, and the strongest 
band by which man is united to his Creator* 

Those who were se happy as to know the true God. and were chosen to be 
his peculiar people, never failed to address him in all their wants and doubts, 
in order to obtam Jm succour and the manifestation of his will. He accord- 
ingly was so gfack»u8 as to reveal himself to them ; to conduct them by 
apparitions, dieams, oracles, aoid prophedes ; and to protect them by miracles 
of the most astonishing kind. 

But those who were so blind as to substitute fiilsehood in the place of truth, 
dbected themselves, for tiie like aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, who 
were not able to answer their expectations, nor recompense the homage that 
metals paid them,in any otherwaythanby error and illuaion, and a fiaudulent 
imitation of the conduct of the true God. 

Henee arose the vain observation of dreams, which, from a superstitious ere* 
dulity, they mistodc for salutaiy wamii^ worn heaven ; those obscure and 
equivocal answers of oracles,,beneath whose veil the spirits of darkness con* 
cealed their ignorance ; and, by a studied ambiguity reserved to themselves 
an evasion or subterfiige, whatever might be the issue of the event. To this 
are owing the ^ic^ostics, with regard to futurity, which men fancied they 
^ould find in the entrails of beasts, m &e flight and singing of birds, in the as- 
pect of the plapets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the capnce of chance -^ those 
dreadful piodi^es that filled a whole nation with terror, and which, it was 
believed, no&uig could expiate but mouroiul ceremonies, and even sometimes 
the efiusion of human blood ; in fine, tiiOM black inventions of ma^c, those 
delusions, enchantments, sorceries, invocations of ghosts, and many omer kinds 
ofdivmation. 

All I have here related was a received usage, observed by the heathen na« 
tions in g«ieral ; and this usage was founded on. the principles of that reT^'on 
of vdiich I have given a short account We have a signal proof of this in the 
Cyropsdia,* w&re Cambysfts, tiie fattier of Cyrus, gives that Toune prince 
such noble instructions, instructions admirably well adapted to form the great 
captein, and great prince. He exhorts him above all tm^gs, to pay the hi^h* 
est reverence to the gods ; and nol to undertake any enterprise, whether im* 
portant ch* inconsiderable, without first calling upon and consulting them ; he 
eojoins hhn to honour priests and augurs, as being their ministers, and the in- 
terpreters of their will : but yet not to trust or abandon bhnself implicitly and 
blin^y to them, till he had first learnt every thing relating to the science of di- 
vination, of aii^ries and auspices. The reason he gives for the subordination 
and dependence in which kmgs ought to live with regard to the gods, and the 
necessity theyare under of consulting them in all thii^. is this -. how clear 
sighted soever mankind may be in the ordinary course ot affairs, their views 
■re always very narixyw aiid limited with regard to futurity; whereas the 

* X«Boph. la Cyrop. L I p. Sft.Sff. 
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Dei^, at a 8iii|rl€ glanee, takes in all bg^a and events. '' Ai the gods/' sap 
Cambjses to his son, *^ are eternal, they know equally all thwgSy past, present, 
and to come." '* With regard to ihe mortals who address them, tbiey gire 
salutar^r counsels to those whom they are pleased to favour, tiiat they may 
not be ignorant of what things they ought, 6t ought not, to undertake. If it 
IS observed, that the deities do not give the like counsels to all men, we are 
not to wonder at it, since no necessity obliges them to attend to the welfare of 
those persons on whom they do not vouclmfe to <;onfer their favour." 

Such was the doctrine ot the most learned and most enlightened naticxis, 
with respect to the different kinds of divmation ; and it is no wonder that the 
authors who wrote the histoiy of those nations, thought it incumbent on them 
to give an exact detail of such particulars as constituted part of their religion 
and worship, and was frequently in a manner the soul of their deliberation, and 
the standara of their conouct. 1 there£>re was of opinion, for the same reason, 
that it would not be proper for me to omit entire^, in the ensuing history, 
what relates to this subject, though I have, however, retrenched a great part 
of it. 

Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chromJogy. In the histoiy of the 
Carthaginians, I commonljr set down four eras : the year from the creation of 
the world, which, for brevity's sake, I mark thus, A. M, ; those of the founda* 
tion of Carthage and Rome ; and lastly, the year that precedes the birth of 
our Saviour, \^ich I suppose to be the 4004th of the wond ; wherein I follow 
Usher and others, though they suppose it to be four years earlier. 

To know in what manner the states and kingdoms were foimded, that have 
divided the universe ; the steps whereby they arose tatiiat pitch of grandeur 
reflated in history ; by what ties families and cities were united, in order to 
constitute one body or society, and to live together under the same laws and a 
common authority ; it will hie necessaiy to £ace things back, in a manner, to 
the infancy of the world, and to those ages, in which mankind, being diners* 
ed into different regions, (after the confusion of tongues,) began to people the 
earth. 

In these early ages, eveiy father was the supreme head of his family; the 
arbiter and^udge of whatever contests and divisionsmightarise within it; the 
natural legislator over his little society; the defender and protector of those 
who, by their birth, education, and weakn^s, were under his. protectku and 
safeguard. 

But although these masters ei^oyed an independent authority, they made 
a mild and paternal use of it. So far from being jealous of their power, they 
neither governed with haughtiness, nor decided with tyranny. As they were 
obliged by necessity to associate tneir family in theur domestic labours, they 
also summoned them together, and asked their opinion in matters of importance. 
In this manner all affairs were transacted in concert, and for the common good. 

The laws which paternal vigilance established in this little domestic senate, 
beii^ dictated with no other view than to promote the general welfare, con* 
certed with such children as were come to years of maturity, and accepted 
by the inferiors with a full and free consent, were religious^, kept and preserv- 
ed in families, as an hereditaiy poli^, to which they owed their peace and 
seeuritv. 

^ But aifferent motives gave rise to different laws. One man^ overjqjred at the 
birtli of a lirst-bom son, resolved to distinguish him from his future chikLien. by 
bestowing on him a more considerable sl^re of his possessions, and giving nim 
a greater authority in his family. Another, more attentive to me interest of a 
beloved wife, or darlii^^ daughter, whcnn he wanted to settle in tlie world, 
thought it incumbent on him to secure their rif^hts and increase their advantages. 
The solitary and cheerless state to which a wife would be reduced, in case she 
should become a widow, affected more intimately another man, and made him 
provide beforehand for the subsistence and comfort of a woman who fomied 
his felicity. 
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f n proportion as eTer^ family increased, by the birth of Ghiidnn. and their 
msTry'ing into other families, the^ extended their little domain, and formed, by 
insensible degrees, towns and cities. From these different views, and others of 
the like nafure, arose the {>eculiar customs of nations, as well as their rights, 
which are infinitely various. 

These societies, growing in process of time very numerous, and the families 
beif^ divided into several branches, each of which had its head, whose different 
interests and characters might interrupt the general tranauillit]^ ; it was neces* 
sary to intrust one person with the ^vemment of the whole, in order to unite 
all these chiefs or beads under a single authoritf , and to maintain the public 
peace by a uniform administration. The idea which men still re^^ined of the 
patemaf government, and the happy effects they had experienced from it, 
prompted them to choose from among their wisest and most virtuous men, him 
in whom they had lobserved the most tender and fatherly disposition. Nei- 
ther ambition nor cabal had the least share in this choice ; prooity alone, and 
the reputation of virtue and equity, decided on these occasions, and gave the 
preference to the most worthy.* 

To heighten the lustre of their newly acquired dignity, and enable (hem the 
better to put the laws in execution, as well as to devote themselves entirely to 
the public good, to defend the state against the invasions of their neighbours, 
and the factions of discontented citizens, the title of king was bestowed upon 
them, a throne was erected, and a sceptre put into their hands ; homage was 
paid them, officers were assigned, and guards appointed for the security of 
their persons ; tributes were granted ; they were invested with full powers to 
administer justice, and for this purpose were armed with a sword, in order to 
restrain injustice, and punish crimes. 

At first, every city Had its particular kir^, who, being more solicitous to pre- 
serve his dominion than to enlarge it, confined his ambition within the limits 
of His native country.! But the almost unavoidable feuds which break out be- 
tween neighbours, jealousy against a more powerful kin&[, the turbulent and 
restless spirit of a prince, his martial disposition, or thirst of aggrandizing him- 
self, and displaying his abilities, gave rise to wars which frequently ended in 
the entire subjection of the vanquished, whose cities were by that means pos- 
sessed by the victor, and insensibly increased his dominions. Thus, a €r8t 
victory paving a way to a second, and making a prince more powerful and 
enterprising, several cities and provinces were united under one monarch, and 
. formed kingdoms of a greater or less extent, according to the degree of ardour 
with which the victor had pushed his conquests.! 

The ambition of some ot these princes being too vast to confine itself within 
a siqgle kingdom, it broke over ail bounds, and spread universally like a tor- 
rent, or the ocean : swallowed up kingdoms ana nations ; and gloried in de- 
priving princes of tneir dominions Tilionad not done them the least injuiy ; in 
carrying: fire and sword into the most remote countries, and in leaving, every 
where, bloody traces of their progress ! Such was the origin of those famous 
empires which included a great part of th : world. 

rrinces made various uses of victory, according to the diversify of their dis* 
positions or interests. Some considering themselves as absolute masters of the 
conquered, and imagining they were sufficiently indulgent in sparing their livesu 
bereaved them as vrell as their children, of their possessions, their country, and 
their liberty; subjected them to a most severe captivity; employed them 
in those arts which are necessary for the support of life^ in the lowest and 
most servile offices of the house, in the painful toils of^ the field ; and fre- 
quently forced them, by the most inhuman treatment, to dig in mines, and ran* 

• Q^uos^d fattif ioni hujnt iii«j«sUtb son Mobilio populariBt led ipootata iater-teMMaBodtttmliQ piOT«li*> 
b&t«— Jitttm. 1. L e* 1. 

t Fines imperii tueri Bagis qimm proferre mot emt. Intm ioMii caiqwe patriam regsa finiebaatiir.^ 

X Pomitte ^ximis. emn acceuiene virimn fortior ad alios trantiret, 4t prozUtaa qimqw rfdoiia Iflftn 
meotuon wquentis attct. totius orientis populos subcgit.— Justin, ibid. 
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Back ib» howeh of the earth, insrefy to satiAte ^ir avarice : and hence man* 

kind were divided into freemen and slaves, masters and bondmen. 

Others introduced the custom of transiK»ting whole nations into new conn* 
tries, where they settled them, and gave them lands to cultivate. 

Other princes, again, of more gentle dispositions, contented themselves with 
only obliging the vanquished nations to purchase their liberties, and the enjoy- 
ment of their laws and privileges, by annual tributes laid on them for that 
purpose ; and sometimes thejr would sufier kings to sit peaceably on their 
thrones, upon condition of their paying them some kind of homage. 

But such of these monarchs as were the wisest and ablest politicians, thought 
it glorious to establish a kind of equality between the nations newly conquered 
and their other subjects, granting the former almost all the rights and privi 
leges which the others enjoyed. And by this means a ereat number of na* 
tions, that were spread over different and far distant countries, constituted^ in 
some measure, but one city, at least but one people* 

Thus 1 have given a general and concise idea of mankind, {torn the earli€;st 
monuments which histoiy has preserved on this subject, the particulars whereof 
I shall endeavour to relate, in treating of each empire and nation. I shall 
not touch upon the histoiy of the Jews nor that of the Romans. I begin with 
the Egyptians and Carthaginians, because the former are of reiy great anti- 
quity, and as the histoiy of both is less blended with that of other nations : 
whereas those of other states axe mote interwoven, and sometimes succeed 
one another. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF GOVERNMENTS. 

The multiplicity of governments established amcHig the different nations ol 
whom I am to treat, exhibits, at first view, to the eye and to the understand- 
ing, a sipectacle highly worthy our attention, and shows the astoni^inff variety 
which the soverei^ of the world has constituted in the empires that divide it, 
bj the diversity of inclinations and manners observable in each of those na- 
tions. We herein perceive the characteristic of the Deity, who, ever resem- 
bling himself in all the works of his creation, takes a pleasure to paint and 
display therein, under a thousand shapes, an infinite wisdom, by a wonderful 
fertili^, and an admirable simplicity : a wisdom that can form a single work, 
and compose a whole, perfectly regular, from all the different parts of the 
universe, and all the productions of nature, notwithstanding the infinite man- 
ner in which they are multiplied and diversified. 

In the East, the form of ^fovemment that prevails is the monarchical ; which 
being attended with a majestic pomp, and a haughtiness almost inseparable 
from supreme authority, naturally tends to exact a more distinguished respect, 
and a more entire submission, from those in subi^ction to its power. When 
we consider Greece, one would be apt to conclude, that liberty and a repub- 
lican spirit had breathed themselves into every part of that country, and had 
inspired almost all the different people who inhabited it with a violent desire 
of independence ; diversified, however, under various kinds of government, 
but all equally abhcorent of subjection and slavery. In one part of Greece 
the supreme power is k>dged in the people, and is what we call a democracy; 
in another, it is vested in the assembly of wise men, and those advanced in 
years, to which the name of aristocracy is given ; in a third republic, the go- 
vernment is lodged in a small number of select and powerful persons and is 
called oligarchy; in others, again, it is a mixture of all these parts, or of seve- 
ral of them, and sometimes even of regal power. 

It is manifest, that this variety of governments, which all tend to the same 
point, though by different ways, contributes very much to the beauty of the 
universe ; and that it can proceed from no otiier being than Him who governs 
it with infinite wisdom, and who diffuses universally an order and S3rmmetiy, 
the eSoct of which ib to unite the several parts together, apd by that means to 
^' ^^ ode woik eftbe wlioTe. For althougli m this diveraity of gdrenim^oli. 
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ftsae are better than otfaen, we nevertheless may vefy JustJy affinn. that there 
unopoTver hui of God; and that the powers that be are ordainea of God.* 
But neither eveiy use thai is made of this power, nor eveiy means for the 
attainment of it, are from God, thoti^ every power be of nim : and when 
we see these governments degenerating sometimes to violence, factions, des- 
potic swa;^, and tyranny, it is wholly to the^ passions of mankind that we inust 
ascribe those irregularities, which are directly opposite to the primitive insti- 
tution of states, and which a superior wisdom afterward reduces to order, 
always making them contribute to the execution of his designs, full of equity 
andtustice. 

This scene or spectacle, as I before observed, highly deserves our atten* 
tion and admiration, an4 will display itself gradually, m proportion as I ad- 
vance in relating the ancient history, of which it seems to me to form an 
essential part. It is with the view of making the reader attentive to this ob- 
ject, that 1 think it incumbent on me to add to the account of facts and events, 
what regards the manners and customs of nations ; because these show their 
genius a;nd character, which we may call, in some measure, the soul of histoiy. 
For to take notice only of eras and events, and confine our curiosity and re- 
searches to them, would be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who, in 
visitii^many Countries, should content himself* with knowing their exact dis- 
tance Irom each other, and consider only the situation of the several places, the 
manner of building, and the dresses of the people, without givinf^ himself the 
least trouble to converse with the inhabitants, in order to inform himself of their 
genius, manners, disposition^ laws, and governments. Homer, whose design 
was to give, in the person of Ulysses, a model of a wise and intelligent travel- 
ler, tel|s us, at the very opening of his Odyssey, that his hero informed himself, 
very exactly of the manners and customs of the several people whose cities lie 
visited ; in which he ought to be imitated by eveiy person who applies himself 
to the study of history, 

A GEOGAAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ASIA. 

As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of the histoiy we are now enter- 
ing upon, it may not be improper to give the reader such a general idea of it. 
as may communicate som«^ knowledge of its most considerable provinces and 
cities. 

The northern and eastern parts of Asia are less known in ancient histoiy. 

To the north are Asiatic Sarhatia and Asiatic Scythia, which answer to 
Tartary. 

Sarmatia is situated between the river Tanats, which divides Europe and Asia, 
and the river jR^ or Volga, Scythia is divided into two parts ; the one on 
this, the other on the other side of mount hnaus. The nations of Scythia be&i 
known to us are the Saca and the Massageta. 

The most eastern parts are, Serica, Cathay ; Sikaritii Reoio, China ; and 
India. This last countiy was better known ancientljr than the two former. It 
was divided into two parts ; the one on this side the river GufUfe^, included be- 
tween that river and the Indus, which now composes the dominions of the Great 
Mogul ; the other part was that on the other side of the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Asia, of which much greater mention is made in his- 
tory, may be divided into five or six parts^ taking it from east to west. 

1. The Greater Asia, which begins at the r^ver Indus. The chief provinces 
are, Gedrosia, Carmania, Arachosia, Drangiana, Bactriana, the capi- 
tal of which was Bactria ; Sogdiana, Margiana, Hyrcania^ near the Caspian 
sea ; Farthia, Media, the city Echatana : Persia, the cities of Persepdie 
and Elymais ; Susiaka, the city of Susa ; Assyria, the city of Mnevcfc, situa- 
ted on the river Tigris; Mesopotamia, between the Euphraiee and Tigru; 
Babylonia, the city of Babylon on the river Euphrates. 

* Koni. xiii. t* 
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II. Asia betwern the PoifTVs Euxiirvs and the Caspian Sea. Therein 
V('e may distir^uish four provinces. 1. Colchis^ the river Phans^ and mount 
Caucasus, S. Iberia. 3. Albania ; which tvt'o last-mentioned provinces now 
form part of Georgia. 4. The greater Armenia. This is separated from. the 
lesser by the Euphrates; from Alesopotamia by mount Taurus; and from As« 
Syria by mount Mphates. Its cities are Artaxaia and Tigranocerta; and the 
river Araxes runs thpourh it. 

III. Asia Minor. This may be divided into four or five parts, according 
to the different situation of its provinces. 

1. Northward^ on the shore of the Pontus Euxinus; Pontus, under three 
different names. Its cities are Trapezus, not far from which are the people 
called Chalybes or Chaldcd: Themiscyra^ a city on the river Thermodoony 
famous for having been the abode of the Amazons. Paphlagonia, Bithynia ; 
the cities of which are, JViaa, Prusdy NicomedicLy OialcedoUy opposite to Con- 
stantinople, and Herhcha, 

2. Westward^ going down by the shores of the iCgean jea ; Mysia, of which 
there are two. The Lesser, in which stood Cyzicus. LampsacuSy Pariuniy 
Ahydos opposite to Sestos, from which it is separated only by the Dardanelles ; 
IJardanuinySigcnim, Ili^, or Troy ; and almost on the opposite side, the littlf^ 
island of Tenedos. The rivers are the ArsepeAhe Gr(»mct#5, and the Simois, 
Mount Ida, This region is sometimes called rhrygia Minor, of which Troas 
is part. - 

The Greater Mysia* Antandros, TrajanopoHsyAdramyitiumyPergamus, 
Opposite to this Mysia is the island or Lesbos ; the cities of which arc, Me 
thyinna, where the celebrated Arion was born ; and MitylenCj which has given 
to the whole island its modem name, Metelin. 

j^SoLiA. EleayCuma, Phoccea. 

Ionia. Smyrna^ Clazoments, Teas, Lebedus^ Colophon^ EpheauSy Priene^ Mi 
Ictus, 

Caria. LaodiceUy Antiochiay Magnesta, Alabanda, The river Maander. 

Doris. Halicamassus, Cnidos, 

Opposite to these four last countries are the islands Chios, Samos, Patmos 
Cos ; and lower towards the south, Rhodes. 

3. Smtthwardy along the Mediterranean : 

Lycia. The cities of which arc, TelmessuSy Patara, The river Xanihut 
Here begins mount TauruSy which runs the whole length of Asia, and assume 
different names, according to the several countries through which it passes. 

Pamphylia. PergayAspenduSySida, 

CiLiciA. Seleucia, Coryciumy TarsuSy on the river Cydnus. Opposite \ 
Cilicia is the island of C^rus, The cities are, Salamisy AnuUhuSy and Papho * 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates y going up northward : 

The Lesser Armenia, Cbmanay Arabyzay Meliteney Satala, The r?^«r 
Melody which empties itself into the Euphrates. 

5. Inlands: 

Cappadocia. The cities of which are, JViocte^arca, Comanay Pontics » 5cJaa- 
tta, Sebastopolisy Dioccesarea, Qesareay otherwise called Mazaca, and Tyana. 

Lycaonia and Isauria. Iconiumy hauria, 

PisiDiA. Seleuciay and Antiochia of Pisidia, 

Lydia. Its cities are, Tkyatira, SardtSy Philadelphia, The t\\ t-'a are, Cay- 
strusy and HermuSy into which the Pactolus empties itself. Mou.k Sipylus and 
Tmolus,. 

Phrygia Major. Synnada^ Apama, 

IV. Syria, now named Suriay called under the Roman emr^ror&, *he East, 
the chief provinces of which are,^ 

1. Palestine, by which name is sometimes understood ai\ Judea. Its cities 
are, Jerusalemy Samariay and Ccssarea Palestina, The nver Jordan walei-s i t. 
The name of Palestine is also given to the land of Canaan, which extended 
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aloiig^ Ihe Meditenanean ; the chief cities of ivfaich ust Gaxd^ Aicakm^ Azcim^ 
Accaron^ and Gaik. 

ft, Phcbnicia, ivfaose cities are, PtohmaU^ Tyrt^ Sidan^ and Btnfim. Its 
mountains, lAhaniu and AntuLdbanus, 

3« Syria, properly so called, or An tiochbva ; the cities whereof are, AtUi^ 
odbta» Aparma, Laoaicea^ and Selettcia. 

4. CcRmulgena. The citf of Samosata, 

5, C<Bi.osTRiA. The cities are. Zeugma^ Thapsanu^ Palmyra^ and Domof- 
an. 

v. Arabia Petrba* lis cities are, Pettu and Bastra. Mount Goutiit. 
Dksbrta. Felix. 

OF RELIGIOir. 

It is obsenrable, that in all ages and regions, the several nations of the world ; 
however various and opposite in their characters, inclinations, and manners, 
have always united in one essential point ; the inherent opinion of an adoration 
due to a supreme Being, and of external methods necessary to evince such a be« 
lief. Into ^idiatever countr^r we cast our eyes, we find priests, altars, sacrifices, 
festivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or places consecrated to reli|;iou8 wor« 
ship. In eveiy people we discover a reverence and awe of the divinity ; a ho- 
mage and honour paia to him; and an open profession of an entire dependence 
upon him in all their undertakings and necessities, in all their adversities and 
tangers. Incapable of themselves to penetrate futurity, and to ascertain 
events in their own favour, we find them intent upon consulting the divinity by 
oracles, and by other methods of a like nature ; and to merit bis protection by 
prayers, vows, and offerings. It is by the same supreme authority they believe 
tlie most solemn treaties are rendered inviolable. It is this that gives sanction 
to their oaths ; and, to it by imprecations is referred the punishment of such 
crimes and enormities as escape the knowledge and power of men. On their 
private occasions, voyages, journeys, marriages, diseases, the divinity is still 
invoked. With him their every repast begins and ends. No war is declared, 
no battle knight, no enterprise formed, witliout his aid beii^ first implored ; to 
which the gloiy of the success is constantly ascribed by public acts of thanks- 
gi vir^, and by the oblation of the most precious of the spoils, which they never 
fail to set apart as the indispensable right of the divinit)^. 

They never vary in regard to the foundation of this belief. If some few per- 
sons, depraved by false philosophy, presume from time to time to rise up 
gainst this doctrine, they are immediately disclaimed by the public voice. 
They continue singular and alone, without making parties, or forming sects ; 
the whole weight of the public authority- falls upon them ; a price is set upon 
their heads : while they are universally regarded as execrable persons, the 
bane of civil society, widi whom it is cnminal to have any kind of commerce. 

So general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent of all the nations of the uni- . 
verse, which neither the prejudice of the passions, the false reastming of some 
philosophers, nor die aumority and example of certain princes, have ever been 
able to weaken or Vary, can proceed only from a first prmciple, whichpervades 
the nature of man ; £nom an inherent sense implanted in his heart by the Au- 
thor of his being, and from an or^naJ tradition as ancient as the world itself. 

Such were tlie source and origin of the religion of the ancients ; truly worthy 
of man, had he been capable of persisting in the purity and simplicity of these 
first principles : but the errors of the mind and the vices of the heart, those 
sad effects of the corruption of human nature, have strangely disfigured their 
original beauty. There are still some faint rays, some brilliant sparks of lieht, 
T^ich a general depravity has not been able utterly to extinguish ; but they 
are incapable of dispelling the profound darkness of the gloom which prevails 
almost universally, and presents nothing to view but absurdities, folfies, ex- 
travagancies^ licentiousness, and disorder; in a word, a hideous chaos of frantic 
excesses and enormous vices. 

3* 
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Can aiqr thii^ be more admirable than these maxhns of Cicero ?* That we 
ought aboTe all things to be convinced that there is a Supreme Being, who 
presides over all the events of the world, and disposes of them as sovereign 
lord and arbiter: that it is to him mankind are indebted for all the good thej en- 
. joy : that he penetrates into, and is conscious of whatever passes in tiie most 
secret recesses of our hearts : that he treats the just and the impious according 
to their respective merits ; tiiat the true means of acquirii^ his favour, and of 
being pleasing in his si^t, is not by the use of riches and magnificence in his 
worship, but by presenting him with a heart pure and blameless, and by adoring 
him with an unfeigned and profound veneraction. 

Sentiments so sublime and religious, were the result of the reflecticms of the 
few who employed themselves in the study of the heart of man, and in tracing 
him to the first principles of his institution, of which they still retained some 
happy, though imperfect ideas. But the whole system of their religion, the 
tenaency of their public feasts and ceremonies, the soul of the pagan theology, 
of which the poets were the only teachers and professors ; the very example 
of the gods, whose violent passions, scandalous adventures, and abominable 
crimes were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and proposed in some measure 
forthe imitation, as well as adoration of the people : these were certainly veiy 
unfit means to enli&^hten the minds of men, and to form them to virtue and mo- 
rality. It is remarkable, that in the greatest solemnities of the pagan religion, 
and m their most sacred and revered mysteries, far from perceiving any tning 
to recommend virtue, piety, or the practice of the most essential duties of or- 
dinaiy life; we find the authority of laws, the imperious power of custom, 
the presence of magistrates, the assembly of all orders of the state, the exam- 
ple of fathers and mothers, all conspire to train up a whole nation from their 
mfancy in an impure and sacrilegious worship, under the name, and in a man- 
lier under the sanction, of religion itself: as we shall soon see in the sequel. 

Afler these general reflections upon paganism, it is time to proceed to a par- 
fkular account of the religion ol the Greeks. I shall reduce this subject, 
though infinite in itself, to tour articles, which are, 1. The feasts, 2. The ora- 
cles, auguries, and divinations. 3. The games and combats. 4. The public 
shows and representations of the theatre. In eadt of tiiese articles, r shall 
treat only of what appears most worthy of the reader's curiosity, and has 
roost relation to this nistory. I omit saying any thii^ of sacrifices, havii^? 
given a sufficient idea of them eleswhere.j 

OF THE FEASTS. 

Aw infinite number of feasts were celebrated in the several cities of Greece, 
and especially at Athens, of which I shall only describe three of the most fa- 
mous ; the Panathenea^ the feasts of Bacchus, and those of Eleusis. 

THE FANATHENEA. 

This feast was celebrated at Athens in honour of Minerva, the tutelaiy god- 
dess of that city, to which she gave her name,| as well as to the feast we 
speak of. Its institution was ancient, and it was called at first Athenea : but 
after Theseus had united the several towns of Attica into one city, it took the 
name of Panathenea. These feasts were of two kmds, tiie great and the less, 
which were solemnized with almost tlie same ceremonies ; the less annually^, 
and the great upon the expiration of every fourth year. 

In these feasts were exhibited racing, the gymnastic combats, and the coq- 
tentions for the prizes of music and poetiy. Ten commissaries, elected fronr^ 



* Sit hoc jam & princi^io persaaMm civlbus : dominos es»e ommum rerum ae moderatores deos* eaq^^^ 
qus genmtur eonim gen fodicio ae nunoine; eosdetnqiie optime de genere homioum mereri; et, quali^ 
iHH»< tue gi t, quid ae^*, quid io ^ admittat, qua meote, qua petate relig^iones^ colat, intueri ; piorum^oe ^^ 
nnpiormn habere ratioaem. Ad divM adeanto caste. Pietatem adliibento» oi>et anMreiito.— Cic ^^^ 
iej. 1. ii. n. 15 et 19. 

^KuMr of Teachine, dtc Vol. I. X A&^rn. 
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die ten tribes, presided on this occasion, to rq;ulate the fonns, and diiCrifautt 

(be rewards to the victors. This festiTal continued several days. 

The first day in the morning, a race was run on foot, each of the ninnen car- 
ryivg a lighted torch in his hand, which they exchaneed continuallj with eadi 
other without interrupting their race. They startea from Ceramicus, one of 
!he suburbs of Athens, and crossed the whole city. The fint that came to tht 
foal, without having put out his torch, carried the prize. In the aAemoon, 
mej ran the same course on horseback. 

The gyinnastic or athletic combats followed tht races. The place of that 
exercise was upon the banks of the Ilissus, a small river» which runs through 
Athens, and empties itself into the sea at the Piraeus. 

Pericles first instituted the prize of music. In this dispute were sung the 
mises of Harmodlus and Aristogiton, who, at the expense of their lives, de 
livered Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratides ; to which was afterwards 
added the eulogy of Thrasybulus, who expelled the thirty tyrants. These 
dilutes were not onlr warm among the musicians, but much more so among 
the poets, and it was h^hly glorious to be dcclarea victor in them. .£schy- 
lus IS reported to have died with grief upon seeing the prize adjudged to So^ 
phocles, who was much younger than himself. 

These exercises were followed by a general procession, wherein a sail was 
carried with great pomp and ceremony, on which were curiously delineated 
the warlike actions of Pallas against the Titans and giants. This sail was 
affixed to a vessel, which was called by the name of the goddess. The ves- 
sel, equipped with sails, and with a thousand oars, was corSlucted from Ciram- 
icus to the temple of Eleusis, not by horses or beasts of draught, but by ma« 
chines concealed in the bottom of it, which put the oars in motion, and made 
&e vessel glide along. 

The march was solemn and majestic. At the head of it were old men^ who 
carried olive branches in their hands, ^xxc^ct ; and these were chosen for the 
symmetry of their shape, and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian ma-> 
trons, of great age, also accompanied them in the same eouipage. 

The grown and robust men formed the second class. They were armed at 
an points, and had bucklers and lances. After them came the strangers who 
iohabited Athens, carrying mattocks, with other instruments proper for tillage. 
Next followed the Athenian women of the same age. attended by the foreign- 
ers of tbeir own sex, carrying vessels in their hands for the drawing of water. 
• The third class was composed of the young persons of both sexes, and of 
the hesst families in the city. The youth wore vests, with crowns upon their 
beads, and sang a peculiar hymn in honour of the goddess. The maids car- 
ried baskets, in which were placed the sacred utensils jproper for the ceremo- 
ny, covered with veils to keep them from the sight of the spectators. The 
person, to whose care those sacred things were intrusted, was bound to observe 
a stiict continence for several days before he touched them, or distributed 
them to the Athenian virgins ;* or rather, as Demosthenes says, his whole life 
and conduct ou^t to have been a perfect model of virtue ana purity. It was 
a h%h honour tor a youpg woman to be chosen for so noble and august an office, 
and an insupportable affiront to be deemed unworthy of it We find that 
Hipparchus treated the sister of Harmodius with this ind^ity, which ex- 
tremely incensed the conspirators against the Piaistratides. These Athenian 
viighs were followed by the foreign young women, iriio carried umbrellas and 
seats for them. 

The children of bo& sexes closed the pomp of the procession. 

In this august ceremony, the pa>U^oiwere appointea to sing certain verKS of 
Homer ; a inamTest proof of their estimation of the worics of that poet, even 
with regard to religion. Hipparchus, scm of Pisistratus, first introduced this 
custom. ^ 



^2 IWTJIODUCTION. 

I have observed elsewhere^ that in the rfmnastic gamos of this feast, a he- 
rald proclaimed, that the people of Athens had conferred a crown of gold ui>on 
the celebrated physician Hippocrates, ingratitude for the signal services which 
he had rendered the state auring the pestilence. 

In this festival, the people of Athens put themselves, and the whole repub- 
lic, under tiie protection of Minerva, the tutelary goddess of their city, and 
implored of her all kinds of prosperity. From the battle of Marathon, in these 
public acts of worship, express mention was made of the Platseans, and they 
were joined in all thic^ with th^ people of Athens. 

FEASTS OF BACCHUS. 

The worship of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt to Athens^ where 
several feasts nad been established in honour of that god : two particularly 
more remarkable than all the rest, called the great and the less feasts of Bac* 
chus. The latter were a kind of preparation for the former, and were cele- 
brated in the open neld about autumn. They were named ]L«enea, from a Greek 
word that signifies a wine-press.* The great feasts were commonly called 
Dionysia, from one of the names of that god,t and were solemnized in the 
spring, within the city. . 

In each of these feasts the public were entertained with games, shows, and 
dramatic representations,, which were attended with a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, and ezceediog magnificence, as will be seen hereafter : at the same time 
the poets disputed the prize of poetiy, submitting to the judgment of arbi- 
trators, expressly chosen, their pieces, whether tragic or comic, which were 
then represented before the people. 

These feasts continued many days. Thos^ who were initiated, mimicked 
"(^atever ^e poets had thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They co- 
vered themselves with the skins of wild beasts, carried a thyrsus in their hands, 
a kind of pike witii ivy leaves t>visted round it. 

They had drums, horns, pipes, and other instruments proper to make a 
great noise; and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and vine-branches, 
and of other trees sacred to Bacchus. Some represented Silenus, some Pan, 
others the Satyrs, all dressed in a suitable masquerade. Many of tlienL were 
mounted on assess others draped ^oats along, for sacrifices4 Men and wo- 
men, ridiculously transformed m this manner, appeared night and day in pub- 
lic, and imitatizig drunkenness, and dancing with the most indecent postures, 
ran in throngs about the mountains ^d forests, screaming and howling furi-« 
ously ; the women especially seemed more outrafi^eous than the men, and, 
quite out of their senses, in their fiirious transports,^ invoked the god whose 
teast they celebrated with loud cries ; c^r B^itxb or a 'I&sxe* or 'l(if axxe* oi 
*lii Bixxe* 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed bv the virgins of the noblest &- 
milies in the' city, who were called Navfiq>o;oi, irom canying bask^ts on their 
heads covered with vine and ivy leaves. 

To these ceremonies others were added, obscene to the last excess, and 
worthy of the eod who could be honoured in such a manner. The specta- 
tors gave into the prevailing humour, and were seized with the same frantic 
spirit. Nothing was seen but dancing, drunkenness, debauchery, and all that 
the most abandoned licentiousness could conceive of gross ana abominable 
And this an entire people, reputed the wisest of all Greece, not only suffered, 
but admired and practised. I say an entire people ; for Plato, speaking of 
the Bacchanals, says in direct terms, that he had seen the whole city of 
Athens drunk at once.ll 

Llvy infonsB us, that thb licentiousness of the Bacchanalians having secretly 

* Ait«if. t Dioojnos. X Goat* were sacrificed, became thej spoiled the tIbcs. 

f Frott thtt ftirjr of the BaechanaUaas» these feast* were disttng^shed bj the aame of Or|;ia, 'Oovj^ 
■'s, furor. • 

11 lUko-av I9iae^i|v f^v wiht nfX t& Aiov6o-ia tu9£Motiv.~Lib. i. d« Lef . p. 637. 
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cn^t into Rome^ Ae most horrid duoxders were oominltted tfiere under the 

coyer of the ni^ht ; besides which, all persons, who were initiated into these 
impure and abominable masteries, were obltt'ea, under the most horrid impre- 
cations, to keep them inviolably secret The senate, beii^ apprised of the 
affair, put a stop to those sacrileffious feasts by the most severe penalties ; ami 
first banished the practisers of them fiom Rome, and afierwaros from Italy.* 
These examples mfonn us, how far a mistaken sense of religion, that covers 
the {greatest crimes with the sacred nanie of the Divini^, is capable of mis- 
leadiqg the mind of man.t 

THE FEASTS OF ELEU8I8. 

There is nothing in all the pagan antiouity more celebrated than the feast 
of Ceres Eleusina. The ceremonies of this festival were called, by way of 
eminence, the Mysteries, from being, according to Pausanias, as much aoove 
all others as the gods are above men. Their origin and institution are attribu- 
ted to Ceres herself, who, in the reign of Erechtheus, comine to Eleusis, a 
small town of Attica, in search of her dai^hter Proserpine^ whom Pluto had 
canied away, and finding the country afflicted with a famine, invented com 
as a remedy for that evil, with which she rewarded the inhabitants. She 
not only taught them the use of com, but instructed them in the principles of 
probity, charity, civilitjr, and humanity ; from whence her mvsteriea were 
^ called ^£(r»io<p<<f ta and Initia. To these nrst happy lessons, fabulous antiquity 
ascribed the courtesy, politeness, and urbanity, so remaikable among the 
Athenians.]; 

These mysteries were divided into the less and the greater, of which the 
former served as a preparation for the latter. The less was solemnized in the 
month Anthesterion, which answers to our November: the g^reat In the 
month Boedromion, or Aueust. Only Athenians were admitted to these 
mj^steries : but of them each sex, age, and condition, had a right to be re- 
ceived. All strangers were absolutely excluded, so that Hercules^ Castor, 
and Pollux, were obliged to be adopted as Athenians, in order to their admis- 
sion ; which however extended only to the lesser mysteries. I shall consider 
principally the great, which were celebrated at Eleusis. 

Those who demanded, lo be initiated into them, were obliged, before their 
reception, to purify themselves in the lesser mysteries, by bathing in the river 
Ilissus, by saying certain prayers, offerii^ sacrifices, and, above all^y living 
in strict contmence during an interval of time prescribed them. That time 
was employed in instructing Jhem in the principles and elements of the sacred 
doctrine of the great mysteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, tliey were brought into the tem- 
ple ; and to inspire the greater reverence and terror, the ceremony was per- 
formed in the night. . Wonderful thii^ passed upon this occasion. Visions 
were seen, and voices heaird of an extraordinary kind. A sudden splendour 
dispelled the darkness of the place, and dis^^ppeariiig immediately, added 
new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps (^Tthunder, earthquakes, height- 
ened the terror and amazement ; while the person admitted, stupified, and 
sweating through fear,Jieard trembling^ the mysterious volumes read to him, if 
in such a condition he was capable of hearing at all. These nocturnal rites 
were attended witii many dis(^tlers, which the severe law of silence, imposed 

* Lir. 1. zxxiz. n. 8, 18. 

t Nibil iaip«ciembllacint eit qoam prava felif io, ubi demrnm Bamen pnetenditur tceleribut.— Lnr. 
zxxix. n. 16. 

X Malt* eximia dirinaqne ridentor Atbenie tm peperiMe, atone in r'ttMn bomlnun attalttte ; turn nihil 
melias illli mjsteriit, qu'ibus ex a^sti immaniqne ntaexcnlti aa bamanitatum etmitifati sumut, initiaqua 
«t appellaotur, ita revera principia ritse co^norinras. — Cic. 1. ii. dc Le^. n. 36. 

Teque Ceres, et Libera, qtmrum sacra, sictit opiaiones houinum ac reli^iones feniot, longe maximfa atq«« 
•ecultusimifl ceremoDiis coDtinentur : a quibus initia vitas atque rictus, legnm, mcruni, mansuetadiDis, hii- 
BianiUtit exatnpla hominibus, et ciraUtibus daU ac dis^erUta esse dicantur.— Id. Cia. ta Veir. da inp- 
pfie. n. 188 • ' ■ 
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on the peiton initiated, prevented from comity to lig:ht, as St. Qtegoij Nazi 
anzen observes.* WlAit cannot superstition efiect upon the mind ofman, when 
once his imagination is heated ! The president in this ceremony was called hi- 
eiophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not permitted to many. The 
fint who served in this function, and whom Ceres herself jnstnictedy was £u* 
molpns } frcxn whom his successors were called Eumolpides. He had three 
cdleagues ; one who carried a torch ;t another a herald, whose office was to 
pronounce certain mysterious words ;t and a ^ird to attend at the altar. 

Besides these officers one (^ the principal magistrates of the ci^ was ap« 
pmnted, to take care that all the ceremonies of this feast were exytly observed. 
He was called the king, and was one of the nine Archons.( His business waa 
to ofier prayers and sacrifices. The people gave him lour assistants. Hone 
chosen from the family of the Eumolpides, a second from that of the Ceiyces^ 
and the two last from two other families, ne had, besides, ten other mimstera 
to assist him in the dischaige of his duty, and particularly in offisring sacrifi- 
ces, frcMm whence they derive their name.lf 

The Athenians initiated their children of both sexes very eariy into these 
mysteries, and would have thought it criminal to let them die without such 
an advantage. It was their general opinion, that this ceremony was an en- 
gagement to lead a more virtuous and regular life ; that it recommended 
tnem to the peculiar protection of the goddess to vrhoae service they devoted 
. themselves, and was the means of a more perfect and certain happiness in the 
other worid : while, on the contrary, such as had not been initiated, besides 
the evils they had to apprehend in this Hfe, were doomed, af\er their descent 
to flie shades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, and excrement. ♦*Dio- 
genes the Cynic believed nothing of the matter, and when his friends endeav- 
oured to persuade him to avoid such a misfortune^ by being initiated before 
his death—-** Whatj" sfeiid he, ** shall Agesilaus and Epaminondasjie amoi« 
mud and dung, while the vilest Athenians, because they have been Initiated, 
possess the most distii^ished places in the regions of the blessed ?" Socrates 
was not more credulous ; he would not be initiated into these mysleries, i^ich 
was peihaps one cause of rendering his religion suspected. 

Without this qualification, none were admitted to enter the temple of Ceres : 
and Livy informs us of two Acamanians, who, having followed the crowd 
into it upon one of the feast-days, although out of mistake and with no ill 
des^, were both put to death without mercy .jt It was also a capital crime 
to divutee the secrets and mysteries of Ihis feast. Upon this account Dia^- 
ras the Aielian was proscribed, and had- a reward set upon his head. He m- 
tended to have made the secret cost the poet iEscbylus his life, for speaking 
too freely of it in some of his tragedies. The disgrace of Alcibiaaes pro- 
ceeded from the same cause. Whoever had violated the secret was avoid- 
ed as a wretch accursed and excommunicated.^ Pausanias, in several pas>- 
82^;es, wherein he mentions the temple of Eleusis, and the ceremonies practised 
^ere, stops short, and declares he canno' proceed, because he had been for- 
bidden hy a dream or vision.§§ 

^ This feast, the most celebrated of profane antiquity, was of nine days con- 
tmuaoice. It began on the fifteenth of the month Boedromion. Afler some 
previous ceremonies and sacrifices on the first three days, upon the fourth in 
the eveoiqg b^^ the procesdon of ike Bwiktt; wiiich was laid upon an opeo 

* Oldo EXevoiv raOrat >al of t^v o-i09«Wfi|vQov aal o-icwfU ivmv dfiuv irdrrcu.'-Grftt de S&cr. L«iai« 
tAa59xos* X Kfifof* } BamXefif* tf Ert|i<XnTat* f Icfovoioi 

«• Dkven. Laert. 1. ri. p. »9. ft Li^* ^ x^i* »• 1^ 

14 £gt et fideli tuU tilentio 8afe,M the silent tonyoe, whicli bom eui bhiMi 

Hercet. ^ Vetmbo, qui Cereris saenm The faithfol secret merit fame : 

yolf^Mat MTcaiiat Mb iitdem Beneath one roof De*er let him rest witb in«t 

8it Trablbos, fraf Uenqne meems Who Ceres* mjsteries reveals ; 

Mrsit phsMlom. In one frail bark ne*er let ns pat to sea, 

Hw. 04. S. lib. Ui. Nor tempt the jamnc winds wUh nMrMdiar tmm' 

iiLib.i.p.96»*71. ' ^ • 
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diariot slowly drawn by six oxen, and Mowed by great numbevi of tbt 
Athenfan women.* They all carried mysterious basKets in their hands, filled 
wi& seTeral thit^ which they took great care to conceal, and covered with a 
reW of purple. This ceremony represented the basket into which Proserpine 
put the flowers she was eathenne^ when Pluto seized and carried her off. 

The fiilh day was called the day of the Torches; because at njght the men 
and women ran about with them, m imitation of Cferes, who having lighted a 
torch at the fire of Mount ^tna, wandered about from place to place in search 
of her dai^hter. 

The sixth was the most famous day of all. It was called lacchus, the name 
of Bacchus, son of Jupiter and Ceres, whose statue was then brought out with 
great cercmony, crowned with myrtle, and holding a torch in its band. The 
procession began at Ceramicus, sind passing throu^ the principal parts of the 
city, continued to Eleusis. The way leading to it was caUed the tarred way, 
and lay across a bridge over the river Cephisus. This procession was veiy nu- 
merous, and generally consisted of thirty thousand persops. 

The temple of Eleusis, where it ended, was laige enough to contain the 
Yfhcie multitude ; and Strabosays, its extent was equal to that of the theatres, 
^ich every body knows were capable of holding a much greater number ot 
people.t The whole way resounded with the sound of trumpets, clarions, and 
other musical instruments. Hymns were sun^ in honour of tne ^oddesses^ac- 
companied with dancine and other extraordmaiy marics of rejoicing. The 
rout before mentioned, through the sacred way and over the Cephisns, was the 
usual way : but after the Lacedaemonians, in the Peloi)onnesian war. had forti- 
fied Decelia, the Athenians were obliged to make their procession oy sea, till 
.^cibiadcs re-established the ancient custom. 

The seventh day was solemnized by games, and the gymnastic combats, in 
which the victor was rewarded with a measure of barley ; without doubt, be- 
cause it was at £leusis the goddess first taught the method of raising that|;rain, 
and the use of it. The two following days were employed in some particular 
ceremonies, neitlier important nor remarkable. 

During this festival, it was prohibited, under very great penalties, to arrest 
any person whatsoever, in order to their being imprisoned, or to present any 
bin of complaint to the judges. It was regularly celebrated eveiy fifth year, 
that is, after a revolution of four years : and no history observes that it was 
ever interrupted, except upon the taking of Thebes by Alexander the Great. } 
The Athenians, who were then upon the point of celebrating the great myste- 
ries, were so much affected with the ruin of that city, that they could not re- 
solve, in so general an afilicton, to solemnize a festival which breathed nothing 
but merriment and r^oicing. ^ It was continued dovm till the time of the Chra- 
tian emperors; and Valentinian would have abolished it, if Praetextatus, the 
pioconsul of ureece, had not represented, in the most lively and affecting 
terms, the universal sorrow which the abrogation of that feast would occasion 
amoi^ the people ; upon which it was suffered to subsist. It is supposed to have 
been finally suppressed by Theodosius the Great ; as were all me rest of the 
pagan solemnities. 

OF AUOimiES, ORACLES, &C. 

Nothing is more firequently mentioned in ancient histoiy, than oracles, au» 
guries, and divinations. No war was made, or colony settled ; nothing of con- 
sequence was undertaken, either public or private, without the gods being first 
consulted. This was a custom universally established among the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations : which is no doubt a proof, as has been 
already observed, of its beii^ derived tiom ancient tradition, and tlut it had its 

• TMdaqne JSleuiine matru volveatU pUustra. Th« Cleaciaiite ittotlMr** tajt^ eat 

Virr. Oeof«. HI). J. T«r. 16S. Slowr rollinf 

t H«r. L vi&. e. 65. Stntbo, I. ix. p. 385. } Plat, in Vit Alex. p. 671. j Z<»im. Hlgl. h W. 
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origm in fhe religion and woishipof the true GodL It u not indeed tobe que» 
tioned» but tibat God before the deluge did manifest his wiU to mankind in dif 
ferent methods, as he b»s since done to his people^ s(»netimes in his own per- 
son, and viva vocty sometimes by the ministiy of ai^els, or of prophets inspi- 
red by himself, and at other times by apparitions or in dreams. When the ae- 
scen(lants of Noah dispersed themselves into different re^ons, they carried 
this tradition alons^ with them, which was eveiy where retained, though alt^r* 
ed and corrupted br the darkness and ignorance of idolatry. None of the an* 
cients have msistea more upon the necessity of consulting the gods on all oc- 
casions by augurs and oracles, than Xenophon, and he founds that necessity, as 
I have more than once observed eslewhere, upon a principle deduced from the 
most refined reason and discernment. He represents, in several places, that 
man of himself is very frequently ignorant of what is advantaj^eous or perni- 
cious to him ; that far from being capable of penetrating the future, the pre- 
sent itself escapes him : so narrow and short sighted is he, in all his views, that 
the slightest obstacles can frustrate his greatest desi^s ; that the Divinity 
alone, to whom all ages are present, can impart a certain knowledge of the fu 
ture to him ; that no other being has power to facilitate the success of his enter- 
prises: and that it is reasonable to believe he will guide and protect those who 
adore nim with the most sincere affection, who invoke him at all times with the 
greatest confidence and fidelity, and consult him with most sincerity and re- 



OF AUGURIES. 

What a reproach it is to human reason, that so luminous a principle shou?d 
have given birth to the absurd reasonings and wretched notions in favour of 
the science of augurs and soothsayers, and been the occasion of espousing with 
blind devotion the most ridiculous puerilities; should have made»the most 
important affairs of state depend upon a bird's hapi>ening to sing upon the 
right or left hand; upon the greediness of chickens in pecking their grain ; 
\he inspection of me entrails of beasts ; the liver's being entire and in good 
condition, which, according to them, did sometimes entirely disappear, willi- 
out leaving any trace or mark of its having ever subsisted! To these super- 
stitious observances may be added, accidental rencounters, words spoken }>^ 
chance, and afterwards turned into good or badpresagcs ; forebodings, prodi- 
gies, monsters, eclipses, comets, evei^ extraoroinaiy phenomenon, eveiy un- 
iorseen accident, with an infinity of chimeras of the like nature. 

Whence could it happen^ that somaiiy great men, illustrious generals, able 
politicians, and even learned philosopheis, have actually given in to such absurvl 
imaginations? Plutarch, in particular, so estimable in other respects, is to f;e 
pitied for his servile observance of the senseless customs of the pagan idolatry^ 
and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, signs, and prodigies. He tells us some- 
where, that he abstained a great while kom eating eggs, upon account of a 
dream, with whidi he has not thought fit to make us farther acquainted.* 

The wisest of the pagans did not want a just sense of the art of divination, 
and often si)oke of it to each other, and even in public, with the utmost con- 
tempty and in a manner sufficiently expressive of its ridicule. The grave cen- 
sor Cato was of opinion, that one soothsayer could not look at another without 
laughing. Haimibal was amazed at the simplii ity of Prusias, whom he had 
advised to give battle, unon his being diverted from it by the inspection of the 
entrails of a victim. " What," said he, "have you more confidence in the liver 
of a beast, than in so old and experienced a captain as I am ? " Blarcellus, 
who had been five times consul, and was augur, said, that he had discovered 
a method of not being put to a stand by the sinister flight of birds, which was, 
to keep himself close shut up in his litter. 

Cicero explains hividelf upon auguiy without ambiguity or reserve. No- 
-I * ■ . ■ . ' 

• Sjinpes, lib. ii. (^mBit. 3. p. OSS. 
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body was Dune capaole of speaking pertineDtl^ upon it than himsdf (as M. 
Morin observes in nis dissertation upon the same sumect) As he was adopt • 
ed into the colle^^e of augurs» he had made himsell acquainted with the most 
concealed of their secrets^ and had all possible opportunity of infonnine him- 
seif fully in their science. That he did so, sufficiently appears from the two 
books he has left us upon divination, in which it may be said he has exhausted 
the subject. In his second, wherein He refutes his brother Qjuintus, who had 
espoused the cause of the augurs, he disputes and defeats bis false reasonings 
with a force, and at the same time with so refined and delicate a raiUeiy , as 
leaves us nothing to wish ; and he demonstrates by proofs^ that rise upon each 
other in their force, the falsity, contrariety, and impossibility of that art.* 
But what is veiy surprising, in the midst of all his ai^g^uments, he takes occa- 
sion to blame the generals and magisU^tes, who on important conjuncturesi 
had contemned the profpxrstics ; and maintains, that the use of them, as fipreat 
an abuse as it was in bis own opinion^ ought nevertheless to be respectedy out 
of regard to religion, and the prejudice of the people. . 

All that I have hitherto said, tends to prove, tnat paganism was divided into 
two sects, almost equally enemies of religion : the one hj their superstitious 
and blind regard for the augurs, and the other by their irreligious contempt 
and derision of them. 

The principle of the first, founded on one side upon the ignorance and weak- 
ness of man m the afiairs oi liie^ and on the other upon the prescience of the 
Divinity, and his almighty providence, was true: but the consequence dedu- 
ced fix)m it, in regard to the au^rs^ false and ansurd. They ought to have 
proved that it was certain the Divinity himself had established these external 
signs, to denote his intentions, and that he had obliged himself to a punctual 
cobjbrmity to them upon all occasions ; but they had nothing of this kind in 
their system. Auguiy and soothsaying, therefore, were the effect and inven- 
tion of the ignorance, rashness, curiosity, and blind passions of man, who pre- 
sumed to iuterrogate God, and would oblige him to give answers upon every 
idle imagination and unjust enterprise. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing advanced by the science 
of the augurs, did not fafl, however, to observe their trivial ceremonies, out of 
policy, for the better subjecting the minds of the people to themselves, and to 
reconcile them to their own purposes by the assistance of superstition : but by 
their contempt for auguries, and the entu« conviction of their falsi^^, they were 
led into a disbelief of the Divine Providence, and to despise religion itself; 
conoeivin^ it inseparable from the numerous absurdities of this lund, which 
rendered it ridiculous, and consequently unworthy a man of sense. 

Both the pne and the other behaved in this manner, because, having mista- 
ken the Creator, and abused the light of nature, which might have tauj^t them 
to know and to adore him, they were deservedly abandoned to their own dark- 
ness and absurd opinions ; and, if we had not been enl^htened by the true re- 
ligion, even at this day we m^t have given ourselves up to the same super- 
stitions. 

OF 01UCX.ES. 

No countiy was ever richer in, or more productive of oracles, than Greece. 
I shall confine myself to those ymich were the most noted. 

The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Molossians, was much celebrated; 
where Jupiter gave answers, eitner by vocal oaks, or doves, which had also 
their language, or by resounding basins of brass, or by the mouths of priests 
and priestesses.! 

* Emb«t mnltit in rebm AatiqmtM : qoun rel tmi jua, Tel doetiiiM, rel retiMtate ilnnvtetaa rWeorat. 
Retiaetnr «iiteu ct ad opinioiieiB Tii||p« «^ ^ wamgoM utilitotef i«ip. mot, nligio, diMipUam, jot Aopawait 
MU«fii MMtoritu. Nee Tcro iu>n «inni suppUei* dipii P. CUndios, I<. Junitit ooosulet, qui contra awpi- 
•ia aavifanmt. Panadum caia fait relif loid, ace satriut noa tarn coBtniaa<r»ter repo dUn d i a^— D ivia. L 
i. a. TO. 71. -• r- 

t COTuniaMnmeatiweft faateatd to 4b« toft of oaks, which b •'^ leakaa by tha wind, or hy tan* 
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The oTacle of Trophoimis in Bceotia, thoi^ he was a m«re hero, Waf in 
great Mutation.* Ailer manjr prelimiiiaxy ceremonies, as washing in the 
river, ofiering sacrifices, drinking a water called Lethe, from its quality ot 
makir^ people forget eveiy thing, the votaries went down into his cave, by 
small laaders, through a very narrow passage. At the bottom was another lit" 
tie cav*m, of which the entrance was also yer^ small. There they laj down 
upon the ground, w|th a certain composition of honey in each hand, v^ich they 
were indispensably obliged to cany with them. Their feet were placed withm 
the opening of the little cave ; which was no sooner done, than tliey perceived 
themselves borne into it with ^at force and velocity. Futurity was there re- 
vealed to them ; but not to all in the same manner. Some saw, others heard 
wonders. From Hbence they returned quite stupified and out of their senses, 
and were placed in the chair of Mnemosyne, goddess of memory ; not without 
gjreat need of her assistance to recover their remembrance, after tlieir great fa- 
tigue, of what' they had seen and heard ; admitting they had seen or heard 
any thing at all. rausanias, who had consulted that oracle himself, and ^one 
through ell these ceremonies, has left a most ample description of it, to Which 
Plutarch adds some particular circumstances, which I omit, to avoid a tedious 
prolixity.! 

The temple and oracle of the Branchidae,J in the neighbourhocki of Mile- 
tus, so called from Branchus, the son of Apollo, was very ancient, and in great 
esteem with all the lonians and Dorians of Asia. Xerxes, in his return from 
Greece, burnt this temple, after tlie priests had delivered its treasures to him. 
That prince, in return, granted them aa establishment in the remotest part of 
Asia, to secure them agamst the vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was 
over, the Milesians re-established that temple, with a magnificence, ^^'^jjj; *^" 
cording to Strabo, surpassed that of all the other temples of Greece. When 
Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he utterly destroyed the city 
where the priests Branchida had settled, of which their descendants were at 
that time in actual possession, punishing in' the children the sacrilegious perfi- 
dy of their fathers. i. 1,1 r u 

Tacitus relates something veiy siQffular, though not very probable, of the 
oracles of Claros, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor, near Colophon. " Gennan- 
icus," says he, "went to consult Apollo at Claros. It is not a woman who 
gives tiie answers there, as at Delphos, but a man chosen out of certain fami- 
lies, and almost always of Miletus. It suffices to let him know the number and 
names of those who come to consult him. After which he retires Lito a cave, 
and havii^ drank of the waters of a sprii^ within it, he delivers answers in 
verse upon what the persons have in their thoughts, though he is often igno- 
rant, and knows nothii^ of composing in measure. It is said, that he foretold 
to Germanicus his svidden death, but m dark and ambiguous terms, according 
to the custom of oracles.''^ 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to the most famous ot 
them all. ft is obvious that I mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was 
worshipped there under the name of the Pythian, a title derived from the serpent 
Python, which he had killed, or from a Greek word that signifies to inquire^ 
wH(tUu because people came thither to consult him. From thence the Delphic 
priestess was called Pythia, and the games there celebrated, the Pjrtnian 
games. 

Delphos was an ancient ci^ of Phocis in Achaia. It stood upon the declivi 
ty, and about the middle of the mountain Parnassus, built upon a small extent 
of evengroimd, and surrounded with precipices, which fortified it without the 
help of art. Diodorus says, that there was a cavity upon Paniassus, from 

•ther a««ng, «ire & confused wrand. Serriut obtenretf that the Mme. wofd In the TbesMlka lugnaca si^ 
nifiet dw and jn^ktttu, which had nven room for the fabulous tradition of doves that spoke. It was 
•asf to mak« those brazen basins soand bf some searet means, and to g^ire what sigaificatbn tbej pleased 
to a confased and inarticulate noise. 

* Paosaa. 1. ix. p. ««, eoi. t Plut de Gen. Soor. p. £90. 

i Ilerod. 1. U e. 157. Stnh. 1^ sir. p. 834* | Tacit. Aanal. I. ii. c M 
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wfaenee an exhalation rose, which made Ihe goats <bnce and skip about, and 
intoxicated the brain.* A shepherd harirj^ approached it, out of adfluae to 
bow the causes of so extraordinaiy an effect, was immediatelr seizea with 
rioleat agitations of body, and pronounced words, which, witnout doubt, be 
did not understand himself ; but which, however, foretold futurity^ Others 
made the same experiment,and it was socm rumoured throughout Ihe neigb* 
botirii^ countries. The cavity was nd longer approached without reverence. 
The exhalation was oonchided to have something divine in it. A priestess was 

HI ibr the leception of its effects, and a tripod placed upon the vent, 
the Latins Cortina, peihaps from the skm that covered it.t From 
s gaye her oracles. The city of Detphos rose insensibly round about 
this cave, where a t^nple was erected, which at length became veiy maenifi* 
cent. The reputation of this oracle almost effaced, or at least vciy much ex* 
ceeded, that of all others. 

At fitst a single Fythia sufficed to answer those who came to consult the ora« 
cle, not yet amounting to any great number : but in process of time, when it 
grew into universal repute, a second was appdnted to mount tiie tripod al- 
tenately with the first, and a third chosen to succeed in ease of death or dis* 
ease. There were other assistants besides these to attend the Pythia in the 
iaoctuar}r, of whom the most considerable were called prophets ; | it was 
their business to take care of the sacrifices, and to inspect the victhns. To 
these the demcands of the inquirers were delivered, either by word of mouth, 
Of in writing, and they retunied the answers, as we shall see in the sequel. 

We must liot confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of Delphos. The ancients 
fepresent the latter as a woman that roved from countiy to countiy^ttering 
ber predictions. She was at the same time the Sibyl of Delphos, Erythf ap, 
BaMon. Cumae, and many other places, from her having resided in them all. 

The Pythias could not prophesy till she was intoxicated Inr the exhalation 
nom the sanctuaiy. This miraculous vapour had not that effect at all times, 
^ upon all occasions. The eod ^as not always in the inspiring humour. 
At fiist he imparted himself omy once a year, but at length he was jfrevailed 
upon to visit the Pythia eveiy month.- AJl days were not proper, and upon 
some it was not permitted to consult the orade. These unfertunate days occa- 
sk>Ded an oracle's being given to Alexander the Great, worthy of remark. He 
^^nt to Deli^ios to consult ihe god, at a time when the priestess pretended it 
was forbidden to ask htm aiiy questions, and would not enter the temple. Alex* 
^der, who was always warm and tenacious, iiook hold of her by the arm to force 
her into it, when she cried out, M^ mu mii, wm are not to be retittedi or, my 
9(m you are imnnciUe I § Upon which woras, he declared he would have no 
other oracle, and was contented wiUi what he had received. 
. The Pjrthia, before she ascended the tripod, was a long time preparing for 
{|by sacrifices, purifications^ a fast of three days, and manv other ceremonies. 
•Hie god denoted his approach by the moving of a laurel, that stood before 
the gate of the temple, which shook also to its very foundation^ 

As soon as the divine vapour,!! like a i>enetratuig fire, had diffused itself 
jarough the entrails of the priestess, her hair stood upright upon her head, her 
looks ffrew wild and furious, she foamed at the mouth, a sudden and violent 
^emblmg seized her whole body, with all the symptoms of distraction and 
w^y.l She uttered at intervals some words almost inarticulate, which the 

* Ub. lir. p. 497, 4SS. . f Coriom. % Ilfo^TSt. | AWMom fcT. S var* 

H C m talia ftati 

AaU forei, lubito an ntltnf, bqd color mnii. 

IV^on comtsB mamero eonus { led jpeetiM B&heliiai» 

£t nbie fen corda tment} majorque riderit , 

jVec morUle lODteii: aflmU astiraBuae qnaado ' 

Jam mopiore dai. yirg. JBJa. 1. ri. "T. 4S ■ Sl» 

J About tha raiioiif aiarkf which God haigiren mln theScriptnret to dastincinth bis andetfrom thoM 
If .«!»• devil, the fury or nadnesi, attributed l»y Virril to the Prtiiia. •• at raUa farm eorda lmtt«nt,»M» om. 
^ h li Mjt Ood, tluil i^w tha iUiabood af Uw dTriMr*! piadktiaM, aad fira to meh aa '*WuM fba a^ 
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prophets carefolly coUecled. After she had been a certain time up<m ibe tri 
poQy iBhe was re-conducted to )ier ceU, wheie she generally continued maor^ 
days, TO recover from her fatigue ; and as Lucan says, a sudden death wasofteii 
either the reward or punishment of her enthusiasm.* 

M Nttmtais ant IKBiia est mon iinin«tara reeepti, 
Autpretium.*' 

The prophets had poets under them, who made the oracles into rerses, 
which were often bad enough, and gave occasion to say, it was veiy surjpnsii]^ 
that Apollo, who presided over the choir of die muses, should inspue bis pro* 
phetess no better^ But Plutarch informs us, that the god did not compose the 
verses of the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imagination, and kindled in 
her soul that living light, which unveiled all futurity to her. JThe words she 
uttered in the heat of her enthusiasm, havii^ neither method nor connexicm, 
and coming only by starts, to use that expression,! from the bottom of her 
stomach, or rather from her belly, were cdlected with care by the prophets, 
who gave them afterwards to the poets to be turned into verse. These ApoUo 
left to their own genius and natuial talents : as we may suppose he dia die 
Pythia, when she composed vierses, which, though, not often, happened some* 
times. The substance of ihe oracle was inspired by Apollo, the manner of ex* 
pressing it was the priestess's own ; the oracles were, however, often given in 
prose. 

The general characteristics of oracles were ambiguity, obscurity, and con^ 
vertibihty, to use that expression, so that one answer would agree with seve* 
ral various, and sometimes directly opposite events.^ By the help of this arti- 
fice, the demons, who of themselves are not capable of knowing futurity^ con- 
cealed their ignorance, and amused the creduli^ of the pagan world. When 
Croesus was upon the point of invading the Meaes,he consulted the oracle of 
Delphos upon the success of that war, and was answered, tibat by passii^ the 
river Halys, he would ruin a great empire. What ^npire, his own, or that 
of his enemies ? He was to guess that ; but whatever the event mi^ht be, the 
oracle could not fail of being in the right. As much may be said upon the 
same god's answer to Pynhus : 

Alo te, iC«cida, Romanoi ▼iocen pofs6. 

I repeat it in Latin, because the equivocality, which equally implies, that 
Pyrmuii could conquer the Romans, or the Romani Pyrrhus, will not sub- 
sist in a translation. Under the cover of such ambiguities, the. god eluded all 
difficulties, and was never in the wroi^. 

It must, however, be confessed, that sometimes the answer of the oracle was 
clear and circumstantial. I have related in the histoiy of Croesus, the strata- 
gem he made use of to assure himself of the veracifjr of the oracle, which 
was to demand of it, by his ambassador, what be was doing at a certain time 
prefixed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that he was causing a tortoise and 
a lamb to be dressed in a vessel of brass, which was redly so.§ The empe- 
ror Trajan m^e a similar trial of the god at Heliopolis, by sending him a let* 
ter sealed up, to which he demanded an answer,!! The oracle made no ottier 

tions of forj and madness ; or, according to Isa. xliv. 25. **that fnntrafeth the tokens of the liar, and ma* 
keth diriner** mmi. Instead of which, the prophetf of the true Ood eonstantlj gire th« dinne answers 
IB an equal and calm tone, of roioe, and win a noble tranquUlitj of behaviour. Another distioguishinf 
inaik is, the demons firing their oracles in secret places, bf-waySi and in the obscurity of cares ; whereas 
Ood fare his in open dar* and before all the wmrld : ** I hare not spoken in secret, in a dark place of the 
earth," Isa. xlr. 19. ** 1 bare not spoken in secret ^m the bennninr,** Isa. xlriiL 16. So that Ood did 
not permit the deril to imitate his oracles, withoat imposiog such conditions upon him, asmif ht distij^uisk 
between the true and false inspiration. 

• Lib, T. t ET^ooTffjMor* 

% ^uod si aliquis dixerit imilta ab idolis esse prsedicta; hoc sciendum, anod semper mendaeinm June- 
lint reritati, et sic sententias temperarint, ut, seu boni sen mali quid accidissit, ntrumqae posrit intellifl 
HicTiinjrm. iv cap. xliL Isain. He cites the two examples of Crasus and P^rnrhos. 
I Macrob. 1. i. Satomal. e. xxiii. 
One method of eoudtiiilf the eracle wae bj sealed letten, which were Uid upon the eUmr of (hi 
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fetiin. than to command a blank paper, weU folded and sealed, to be delhrer- 
ed to nim. Trajan, upon the receipt of it, was struck with amazement to see 
an answer so correspondent with his own letter, in which he knew he had writ* 
ten nothing* The wonderful facility with which demons can transfer them* 
selves almost in an instant from place to place, made it not impossible for 
them to pre the two related answers, and seem to foretell inone country what 
they haa seen in another; this is Tertuliian's opinion.* 

Admittii^ it to be true, that some oracles have been followed precisely bjr 
the events foretold, we may believe, that God, to punish the blind and sacri- 
legious credulily of the pagans, has sometimes permitted demons to have a 
ksK)wledge of things to come, and to foretell them distinctly enough. Which 
conduct of God, thoi«h very much above human comprehension, is frequently 
attested in the holy Scriptures. 

It has been questioned, whether the oracles, mentioned in profane histoiy. 
should be ascribed to the operations of demons, or only to the maJifi;nity and 
imposture of men. Vandaie, a Dutch physician, has maintained the latter 
and Monsieur Fontenelle, when a young man. adopted that opinion, in the per 
suasion, to use his own words, that it was uidifferent, as to the truth of Chris 
tianity, whether the oracles were the effect of the agency of spirits, or a series 
of imix)stures. Father Baltus, the Jesuit, professor of the foly Scriptures in 
the imiversity of Stratsbuig, has refuted them both in a yeir solid treatise, 
wherein he demonstrates invincibly, with the unanimous authority of the fa- 
thers, that demons were the real agents in the oracles. He attacks, with e<{ual 
force and success, the rashness and presumption of the anabaptist physician, 
who, calliiK: in question the capacitjr and discernment of the holy doctors, ab- 
surdly endeavours to efface the high idea which all true believers have of 
those great leaders of the churdi. and to depreciate their venerable audiority, 
which is so fflreat a difficulty to all who deviate fipom the principles of ancient 
tradition. Kow if that was ever certain and uniform in any thing, it is so 
in this point; for all the fathers of ^e church, and ecclesiastical writers of 
eveiy age, maintain and attest, that the devil was the author of iddatiy in 
general, and of oracles in particular. 

This opinion does not prevent our believing, that the priests and priestesses 
were frequently guilty ot fraud and imposture in the answers of the oracles. 
For is not the devil the father and prince of lies ? In Grecian histoiy we have 
seen more than once the Delphic priestess suffer herself to be corrupted by 
presents. It was from that motive she persuaded the Lacedsemonians to as- 
sist the people of Athens in the expulsion of the Uiirly tyrants ; that she caused 
Demaratus to be divested of the royal dignity, to make way for Cleconenes ; 
and dressed up an oracle to support the imposture of Lysander, when he en- 
deavoured to change the succession to the throne of Sparta. And I am apt to 
believe, that Themistocles, who well knew the importance of acting against 
the Persians by sea, inspired the god wi^ the answer he gave, to defend thent' 
Hives -with Tsmh of wood,\ Demosthenes, convinced that the oracles were fre- 
quently suggested by passion or interest, and suspecting, with reason, that 
Philip had mstructed them to speak in his favour, boldly declared that the 
Pythia pkHropizedy and bade the Athenians and Thebans remember, that Peri- 
cles and Epaminondasj instead of listening to, and amusing themselves with, 
the frivolous answers ot Uie oracle, those idle bugbears of the base and cow- 
ardly, omsulted only reason in &e choice and execution of their measures. 

The same father Baltus examines, with equal success, the cessatiim of om- 
cles, a secoDd point in tibe dispute. Mr. Vandaie, to oppose with some advan- 
tage a truth so glorious to Jesus Christ, tibe subverter of idolatry, had falsified 

* Onuiis spirhus ales. Hoc et ani^cli et dsmooei. I§:itur momento nbiqiM sunt: totos ori»ii flit locnt 
ma$ Mt : qmd ubi seriitar tarn facile tcinnt, quam enuntinnt. Velocila* dirinitai creditor, quia tubiUotia 
nofwtar. C«tertiin testndinem deooqui cwn camibqs peeudk PytUia co nod« renuaciavit, ^i» nipra 
fiximm. Xomcoto ^i«d Lrdtam fuerat— Tertul. ia Apokig. 



r. C«tertiin testndinem deooqui cum camibus pecudk Py 
Xomcoto wmA Lrdtam fuerat— Tertul. ia Apokig. 

t Plat« ia Demotth. p. tt^ 

4* 
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tfie tene of the fatiienL hf mtksag tbem say, IW &raele$ eetued prtcMy ai 
Ae mofiwud of Qiriit^i Urih. The learned aiK>logi8t for the fathers shows, that 
all tiiey alleg^e is, that oracles did not cease till after our Saviour's birth, and 
the preaching of his gospel ; not cm a sudden, but in proportion as his salutary 
doctrines became known to mankind, and gained ground in the world. This 
onanimous bpinionof the fathers is confirmed by the unexceptionable eFidence 
of great numbers of the pagans, who agree with them as to the time when the 
oracles ceased^ 

What an honour to the Christian religion was this silence imposed upon the 
oracles by the vicltonr of Jesus Christ ! Eyeiy Christian had this power. 
Tertnllian, in one of his apolo^es, challenges the pagans to make the experi- 
ment, and consents that a christian should Be put to death, if he did not oblige 
these givers of oracles to confer themselves devils.* Lactanthis informs us. 
that eveiT Christian could silence them by the s^ of the cidss.t And all 
the world knows, that when Julian the Aix)state was at Daphne, a suburb of 
Antioch, to consult Apollo, the god, notwithstanding all the sacrifices offered 
to him, continued mute, and omy recovered his speech to answer those who 
inquired the cause of his silence, that they must ascribe it to the interment of 
certain bodies in the neighbourhood. Those were the bodies of Christian 
martvrs, among which was that of St. Babylas. 

This tnumph of the Christian religion, ou^t to give us a due sense of our 
obligations to Jesus Christ, and, at the same time, of the darkness to which all 
maiucind were abandoned before his coming. We have seen among the Car- 
tiiaginians, fathers and mothers more cruel than wild beasts, iidiumanly giving 
ap their children, and annually . depopulating their cities, by destroying the 
most florid of their youth, in obedience to the bloody dictates of their oracles 
and fake gods.| The victims were chosen without any regard to rank, sex. 
age, or condition. Such bloody executions were honoured with the name of 
sacrifices, and designed to make the g-ods propitious. " What greater evil," 
cries Lactantius, '* could they inflict m their most violent displeasure, than to 
deprive their adorers of all sense of humanity, to make them cut the throats 
of their own children, and pollute their sacrilegious hands with such execrable 
parricides!'* 

A thousand frauds and impostures, openly detected at Delphos, and every 
where else, had not opened men's eyes, nor in the least diminished the credit 
of the oracles, which subsisted upwards of two thousand years, and was car- 
ried to an inconceivable height, even in the minds of Uie greatest men, the most 
profound phik)so]phers, the most powerful princes, and generally amon^ the 
most civiiized nations, and such as valued themselves most upon their wisdom 
and policy. The estimation they were in may be judged from the munifi- 
cence of the temple of Delphos, and the immense riches amassed in it, through 
the superstitious credulity of nations and monarchs. 

The temple of Delphos having been bumt about the fifty-eighth Olympiad, 
the Amphyctions, those celebrated judges of Greece, took upon themselves 
the care of rebuilding it.§ They agreed with an architect for 300 talents, 
which amounts to 900,000 livres.|| The cities of Greece were to fiimi^ that 
sum. The inhabitants of Delphos were tated a fourth part of it, and collect- 
ed contributions in all parts, even in foreign nations, for that purpose. Ama- 
sis, at that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of his country^ con- 
tributed considerable sums towards it. The Alcmaeonidae, a potent family of 
Athens, were chaiged with the conduct of the building, and made it more mag 

« Tertnll. ia Apology. f I<A. de Vtn. Sanient. e. xxrii. 

X Tarn bari>arot, tam immaaet ftuMe homhietf at parrieidinm soinnt id est tetnim atque ezecrabile bo* 
mano ^eneri facinus, sacrifieium Tocarent. Cum teneraa atque innoeentes animas, quis mazime est etaa 
paientibns didcior, gine nUo reapectu piatatis extingiienMit,imniaiiiUtemaue omniiim bestianim, one tamen 
foatna raoa amant, feritata/uparareat. O damentiaiii iatanabilem ! Quid illia isti dit amplius facare pot- 
aaat, n aaiant iratiMlmi, qnau faciuot propitii I Com loot cultom panieidiia iiiqaiiiant» oibttatibw nao- 
taat. homaaUaansibus ipoliaat— LaclaoU 1. L c 31. 

i Haiod. L la. e. isa 4( L ▼. «. flS | About |191.36a 
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aifioent, (rf comidenMe addRioDs of Hmr own, ttan btd bean pro pmed in 
Cfae modeL 

Gy^s, kini^ of Lydia, aod CroBSos, one of his luecenon, enriched the tern* 
pleor Deli^iM wilfa an incredible number of presents. Many odier princes, 
ckies, and private persons, hj their example, in a kind of emulation of each 
other, had heaped up in it, tripods, vessefi, tables, shields, crowns, chariots, 
and statues of gdd andsiiver of all sizes, equally infinite in number and ralue* 
The presents of gold, which Croesus alone made to this temple, amounted, 
accoraii^r to Herodotus,* to upwards of S64 talents, that is, about 76f,000 
French livres ; t and peihaps those of silver to as much. Most of these pre* 
Slants were existing m the time of Herodotus. Dk)dorus Siculus, t adding 
diose of other princes to them, xaskeB thehr amount ten thousand ta^ts, or 
thir^ millions of livres. § 

Among the statues of gold, consecrated by Croesus in tfie temple of Delphos, 
was ^aced that oi a female baker : || the occasion of which was this : Aiyat- 
tus, Croesus' father, having mairied a second wile, by whom he had duldren, 
she laid a plan to eet rid of her son*in-iaw, that tiie crown might descend to her 
own issue. For mis purpose, she engaged the female baker to put poison into 
a loaf that was to be served at the youns^ prince's table. The woman who was 
struck with horror at the crime, in vriiicn she ought to have had no part at all, 
g9xe Crcesus notice of it. The poisoned loaf was served to the queen's own 
chudren, and their death securedfthe crown to the lawful successor. When he 
ascended the throne, in gratitude to his bene&ctress, he erected a statue to her 
in the temple of Delphos. But mar wq conclude that a perran of so me^ a 
condition could deserve sO great an nonour ? Plutardi answers in the aflEnna- 
tive ; and with a much better title, he says, than many of die so much vaunted 
ccMiquerois and heroes, trim have acquired their fame only by mmxler and de* 
vastation. 

It is not surprising, that such immense riches should tempt the avarice of 
mankind, and expose Delphos to being frequenthr pillag^ecL Without men- 
tioning more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded Greece with a million of men, 
endeavoured to seize upon the spdls of this temple. Above a hundred yean 
afler, the Pboeeans, near nei^boursof Delphos, plundered it at several times. 
The same rich booty was tM sole motive of the irruption of tiie Gauls into 
Greece, under Brennus. The guardian god oi Delphos, if we may believe 
historians, sometimes defended this temple by suiprising prodigies ; and at 
others, either from impotence or confusion, sumred himself to be plundered. 
When Nero made this temple, so famous throi^out the universe, a visit, and 
found in it five huii<ted brass statues of illustrious men and gods to his liking, 
whidi bad been consecrated to Apdlo, (diose of gold and silver havine un- 
doubtedly disappeared upon his approach,) he ordered them to be taken down 
and, shipping diem on board his vessels, carried them with him to Rome. 
^ Those who would be more particularly informed concerning the oracles and 
riches of the temple of Delphos, may consult some dissertations upon this sub- 
ject printed in the memoirs of the Academy ci BdU$ Lsttre»,ir of which I 
nave made good use, according to my custom* 

or THE 01MB8 AND COMBATS. 

Oiiixs and combats made a part of die religion, and had a shire in afamMt 
all the festivals of the ancients ; and for that reason, it is immer to treat of 
them in this place. Whether we consider their origin, or the aesi^ of theii 
BBtihition, we shall not be surprised at their being so much practised in the 
Dest govesned states. 

Hettules, Theseus, Castor, and Pollux, and the greatest heroes of antiquity, 
sere not only the institutors or restorers of them, but thought it glorious to 

• Hfliod. !. i. c. SO, 61. >i t About SHOJTO. 4 H'?'*; J; *'*' P **• 

I 4ko«t |&.7TM»0. H Flttt de Pytlu One. p. 401. IT Voi.UL 
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idiare in (he exercise of them, and meritoricNis to aueceed therein. The suh* 
<luers of monsters, and of the common enemies of mankind, thought it no 
dii^race to them to aspire to the yictories in these combats ; nor that the new 
wreaths, with which their brows were encircled on the solemnization of these 
frames, todc anj lustre from those they had before acjiuired. Hence the 
most famous poets made these combats the subject of their verses; tiie beauty 
of whose jpoetiy, while it immortalized themselves, seemed to prmnise an 
eternity otfame to those whose victories it so divinely celebrated. Hence 
arose that uncommcoi ardour which animated all Greece to imitate the ancient 
heroes, and, like them, to signalize themselves in the public combats. 

A reason more solid, which results frcxn the nature of these ccnnbats, and 
of the people who used them, ma^ be given for their prevalence. The GreeksL 
by nature warlike, and equally mtent upon forming the bodies and minds ot 
their youth, introduced these exercises, and annexed honours to them> m order 
to prepare the younger sort for the profession ^f arms, to confirm their health, 
to render them stro^r and more robust, to inure them to fatijgues, and to make 
them intrepid in close fight, in which, the use of fire-anns bemg then unknown, 
the strength of body generally decided the victoiy. These athletic exercises 
supplied the place of those in use among our nobility, as dancing, fencing, 
riaing the great horse, &c. : but they did not confine themselves to a graceful 
mien, nor to the beauties of a shape and face ; they were for joining strength 
t to the charms of person. 

It is true, these exercises, so illustrious by their founders, and so useful in the 
ends at first proposed from them, introduced public mastera, who taught them 
to youn^ persons^ and, practising them with success, made public aiow and 
ostentation of theur skill. This sort of men applied themselves solely to the 
practice of this art, and, carrying it to an excess, they formed it into a kind of 
science, by the addition of rules and refinements, often challenging each other 
out of a vain emulation, till at length they degenerated into a profession of 
people, who, without any other employment of merit, exhibited themselves 
as a sijght for the diversion of the public. Our dancing-masters are not unlike 
them in this respect, whose natural and original designation was to teach youth 
a graceful manner of walking, and a gocd address ; but now we see them 
mount the stage, and perform Ballets in *ne garb of comedians, caperiiu', jump- 
ing, skipping, and making a varied of strange unnatural motions. We shall 
see, in the sequel, what opinion the ancients had of their {Mrofessed combatants 
and wrestling ma9ter8. 

There were four kinds of games solemnized in Greece. The OUpinpiCy so 
called from Olympia, otherwise Pisa, a town of £lis in Peloponnesus, near 
which they were celebrated afler the expiration of every four years, in hon- 
our of Jupiter Olympius. The PyikiCy sacred to Apollo Pythius,* so called 
from the serpent Python killed by him; they were celebrated at Delphos 
eveiy four ye^rs. The NefMsan^ which took their name from Nemae, a ci^ 
and forest of Peloponnesus, and were either instituted or restored by Hercii- 
Jes, afler he had slain the lion of the Nemeean forest They were solemnized 
every two years. And lastly, the hihmian^ celebrated upon the isthmus of 
Corinth, every four years, in honour of Neptune. Theseus was the restore! 
of them, and they continued even after the ruin of Corinth.t That persons 
might be present at these public sports with greater quiet and security, there 
was a general suspension of arms, and cessation of hostilities, throughout all 
Greece, during the time of their celebration. 

In these games, which were sdemnized with incredible magnificence, and 
drew together a prodigious concourse of spectators from all parts, a simple 
wreath was ail the reward of the victors. In the Olympic games it was com- 
posed of wild olive ; in the Pvthic, of laurel ; in the Nemean, of gieen pars- 
ley ;t and in the Isthmian, of*^ the same herb dried. The Institutors of these 
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games implied fiom thence, that only honoar, and not mean and soididinte* 
rest ought to be the motive of great actions. Of what were men not capa« 
ble, accustomed to act solely from so glorious a principle ?* We have seen 
in the Persian war, that Tigranes, one of the most considerable obtains in 

the " 

cried < 

in < , « ^ 

they combat onlu for glory t] Which exclamation, though looked upon by 

Xerxes as an efiect of abject fear, abounds with sense ana judgment. 

It was from the same principle tbe Romans, while they bestowed u^od 
other occasions, crowns of gold of great value, persisted always in givinr 
only a wreath of oaken leaves to him who had saved the life of a citizen. " O 
manners^ worthy of eternal remembrance!"^ cried Pliny, in relatine thislaud- 
able custom ; *^0 grandeur, truly Roman, that would assign no other reward 
but honour, for the preservation of a citizen ! a service, indeed, above aU 
reward ; thereby sufficiently evincinfi^ their opinion, that it was criminal to 
save a man's life fiom die motive of lucre and interest !'*t mores mtemoif 
que ianta opera honore solo donaverint; etcum reliquas coronas auro commet^ 
darefa, sahUem civis injpretio esse nduerirU^ dara prqfessi&ne servart quidem 
homznem nefas esse lucn causa! 

Among all the Grecian games, the Olympic held undeniably the first rank, 
and that for three reasons : they were sacred to Jupiter, the greatest of the 
gods ; instituted by Hercules, the first of the heroes ; and celebrated with 
more pomp and magnificence, amidst a greater concourse of spectators, at« 
tractea fitKn all parts, than any of the rest. 

If Pausanias may be believed, women were prohibited to be present at 
them upon pain of death ; and during their continuance, it was ordained, that 
no woman should approach the place where the games were celebratea. or 
pass on that side of the river Alpheus. One only was so bold as to violate 
this law, and slipped in disguise amon^ the combatants. She was tried for 
the offenee, and would have suffered for it, according to the law, if the judges, 
in regard to her father, her brother, and her son, mua had all been victora in 
the Olympic games, had not pardoned her offence and saved her life.§ 

This law was perfectly conformable to the Grecian manners, among whom 
the ladies were veiy reserved, seldom appeared in public, had separate 
apartments, called Gymzceay and never ate at table with the men when 
strangers were present. It was certainly inconsistent >vith decency to admit 
Ihem at some of the eames, as those of wrestling, and the Pancratium, in 
which the combatants fought naked. 

The same Pausanias tells us in another place, that the priestess of Ceres 
had an honourable seat in these games, ancT that viigins were not denied the 
liberty of being present at them.i| For my part, I cannot conceive the rea- 
son of such inconsistency, which indeed seems incredible. 

The Greeks thought nothing- comparable to the victoiy in these games* 
They looked upon it as the perfection of glory, and did not believe it peimit- 
ted to mortals to desire any thing beyond it. Cicero assures us, duit with 
them it was no less honouraole than the consular dignity in its original splen* 
dour with the ancient Romans.lT And in another place he says, that to con- 
quer at Olympia was almost, m the estimation ot the Grecians, more great 
and elorious. than to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome.** Horace 
ipeaks in still stnxiger terms upcm this kind of victoiy. He is not afiraid to 

* Heiod. 1. Tiii. e. 90. 
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tayt that it tPeaUi Uu victor ahave kumon nature ; Aey vMre no longer meh. 

dutgods.'^ ^ 

We shall see hereafter what extraordina^ honours were paid to the victor 
of which one of the most affecting^ was to d&te the year with his naoie. No 
thing comld more effectually enliven their endeavours, and make them r^ard 
less of expenses. &an the assurance of immortalizioe their names» whicE« fo^ 
the future, would be annexed to the calendar, ana in the front of all laws 
made in the same year with the victoiy. To this motive may be added, the 
joy of knowing, that theur praises would be celebrated by the most famous 
poets, and share in the entertainment of the most illustrious assemblies ; for 
these odes were sung in every house, and had a part in every entertainment. 
What could be a more powerful incentive to a people, who had no othei ob« 
ject and aim than that of human glory ? 

I shall confine myself upon this head to the Olympic games, whi^ contin* 
ued five days ; ana ^all describe, in as brief a manner as possible, the seve-* 
ral kinds ol combats of which they were composed. M. Burette has treated 
this subject in several dissertations, printed in the Memoirs of die Academy 
of Be//e« Let^rM ; wherein purity, 
with profound erudition, 
the riches of my brethren ; ^ * ^- 

Sic games, have made vecy firee with the late Abb^ Massieu's remarks upon 
le odes of Pindar. 

The combats which had the greatest share in the solemnity of the public 
games, were boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, the discus ot quoit, and ra- 
cing. To these may be added the exercises of leaping, throwing the darL 
ana that of the trocnus or wheel ; but as these were neither important, norot 
any ^at reputation. I ^all content myself with having only mentioned them 
in this place. For the better methodizing^ the particulars of these games find 
exercises, it will be necessai^ to b^in with an account 

OF TBE ATHLXTJE, OR COMBATANTS. 

The term athletse is derived from the Greek word a6JU)r» which signifies la 
bour, combat. This name was given to those who exercised themselves with 
design to dispute the prizes in the public games. The art by which they 
formed themselves for diese Encounters, was called gymnastic, m>m the ath- 
letse practising naked. 

'Those who were designed for this profession, fineauented, fix)m their most 
tender ^,the Gymnasia or Palsestrs, which were a kind of academies main* 
tained, for that puipose, at the public expense. In these places, such young 
people were under the direction of different masters, who employed the most 
effectual metiiods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of the public games, 
and to train them for the combats. The regimen tney were under was very 
hard and severe. At first they had no other nourishment than dried figs, nuts, 
Boflt cheese, and a gross heavy sort of bread called p^a. Thev were abso* 
lutely forbidden the use of wine, and eiyoined continence ; which Horace ex* 
presses thus: 

-I 

Q,tn itudet optaUm cumi oootiB^re metaa 
JfulU tulit fecitqsc puer j ludaritet aliitt 
Abf tinidt venere et riiio. 

Wbo ia the Oljmpie race the prise would i^eaiH 
Has borne from ewlj youth fatigue and paia { 
KxcoM of heat and cold has often tiy'd. 
Lore's softness baaish'df and the glees denied.! 



-Palmaque nobUis 



Terrarum dominos eyebit ad deoe. Hor. Od. L lib. 1. 
Sire ooos £lea domum reducit 
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St Paul, hy an dlusioii to the athlettt, eiborts the Corinthians, near whose 

city the Ia(thmian games were celebrated, to a sober and ^nitent life. Those 
vko Mtrive^ says he, for the nuutery^ are temperate in aU things : now they do 
it to obtain a corruptible erown^ we an incorruptible* Tertullian uses the 
same thought to encourage the martyrs. He makes a comparison from what 
the hopes of victoiy made the atluetae endure. He repeats the severe and 
painful exercises they were obliged to undergo ; the contmual denial and con- 
itraint in which thev passed the best years of their lives: and the volun* 
taxy privation whicn tiiey imposed upon themselves of all that was most 
affectme and grateful to tneir passions.* It is true, the athlete did not al« 
ways observe so severe a regmien, hut at length substituted in its stead a 
voracity and Indolence extremely remote from it. 

The athletae, before their exercfees were rubbed with oils and ointments, 
to make their bodies more supple and vigorous. At first they made use of a 
belt, with an apion or scarf fastened to it, for their more decent apjpearance 
in the combats ; but one of the combatants happenii^ to lose the victoiy by 
this covering's lalluig off, that accident was the occasion of sacrificing modes- 
ty to convenience, and retienchin^ the apion for the fiiture. The athleta 
were oiuy naked in some exercises, as wrestling, boxipg, the pancratium, 
and the foot-race. They practised a kind of noviciate in the Gymnasia for 
ten months, to accomplish themselves in the several exercises by assiduous 
application ; and this they did in the presence of such as curiosity or idleness 
conducted to look on. But when the celebration of the Olyn^ic games diew 
nidi, the athletae who were to appear in ^em were kept to double exercise. 

Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs were required. As to 
birth, none but Greeks were to be received. It was also necessa^ that their 
manners should be unexceptionable, and tl^ir condition fiee. No foreigner 
was admitted to combat in the Olympic games : and when Alexander, the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedon, presented nimsell to di£q[>ute the prize, us com- 

Sititors, without any regard to the royal dignity, opposed his reception as a 
^ acedonian, and consequently a barbarian and a stranger ; nor could the 
judges be prevailed upon to admit him till he had proved in due fonn, his 
family originally descended from the Aigives. 

The perscxDs who presided in the games, called J^ona&uiUt^ AUdoQuiet^ and 
HellanodicfB^ registered the name and country of each champion ; and upon 
the opening of the games, a herald proclaimed the names of the combatants. 
They were then made to take an oath, that they would religiously observe the 
several laws prescribed in each kind of combat, and to do nothiiur contraiy to 
the established orders and r^ulations of the games. Fraud, artmce, and ex- 
cessive violence, were absolutely prohibited ; and the maxim so generally 
received elsewhere, that it is indifferent wiiether an enemy is conquered by 
deceit or valour, was banished from these combats.t The address of a com- 
batant exnert in all the niceties of his art, yAto knows how to shift and ward 
^ dexterously, to put the change upon his adversaiy with art and subtle^, 
and to improve the least advantages, must not be confounded Here with tne 
cowardly and knavish cunning of one, who, without regard to the laws pre- 
scribed, employs the most umair means to vanquish his competitor. Those 
who disputed tiie prize in the several kinds oi combats, drew lots for their 
precedency in diem. 

U is time to bring our champkns to blows, and to run over the different 
kinds of combats, in which they exercised themselves. 

or WRKSTLINO. 

Wrestuito is one of the most ancient exercises of which we have any 
knowledge, having been practised in the time of the patriarchs, as the wrest- 

* IVeuM emm et atlilcto legnfaBtiir aJ ftrietlemn ditelpllattin, at tobori ediScaado ▼aeeatt eoiiA» 
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Hog of the angel with Jacob prores. Jacob supported die angel's attack so 
rigorously, that the latter, perceiving that he could not throw so roue^ a 
wrestler, was induced to make him lame, by touching the sinew of his migh, 
which immediately shrunk up.* 

Wrestlii^ among the Greeks, as well as other nations, was practised at first 
with simplicity, little art, and in a natural manner ; the weight of the body» 
and the strength of the muscles, having more share in it, than address and 
skill. The&eus was the first that reduced it to method, and refined it with the 
rules of art. He was also the first nvho established the public schools called 
PaJoMtroij where the young people had masters to instruct them in it. 

The wrestlers before tfiey b^ah their combats, were rubbed HI over in a 
rough manner, and afterwaids anointed wit];^ oils, which added to the strength 
and flexibility of then: limbs. But as this unction, by making the skin too 
slippeiy , rendered it difficult for them to take hold oi each other, they Teme* 
died that inconvenience, sometimes by rolling themselves in the dust of the 
Palaestrae, sometimes by throwing a fine sand upon each other, kept for tiiat 
purpose in the Xvstae, or porticoes of the Gymnasia. 

Thus prepared, the wrestlers began their combat They were matdied 
two gainst two, and sometimes several couples contended at the same time. 
In this combat, the whole aim and design otthe wrestlers was to throw their 
adversary upon the j^und. Both s^iigth and art were employed to this 
purpose : they seized eadi other by the arms, drew forwards, pushed back- 
waros, used many distortions and twistings of the body; lockipg their limbs 




legs, of which a fall was the immediate consecjuence. From whence Plautus 
says, in his Pseudolus, speakine: of wine, He i$ a dangerws wresdery he ore' 
sently takes one by ike keeis.^ Tne Greek terms imcvekilnv and rre;vf{civ, ana the 
Latin word mpptatUare. seem to imply, that one of these arts consisted in 
stooping down to seize the antagonist under the soles of his feet, and in rai- 
sii^ them up to give him a fall. 

In this manner the athletae wrestled landing, the combat ending with the 
fall of one of &e competitors. But wheii it happened that the wrestler who 
was down drew his adversary along with him, either by art or accident, th^ 
combat continued upon the sand, the smta^nists tumbling and twining with 
each other in a thousand different ways, till one of them got uppermo^ and 
compelled the other to ask quarter, and confess himself vanquished. There 
was a third sort of wrestling called A^:a£ij>(n^f» &om the athletae's idling on* 
ly their, hands in it, without takira: hold of the body as in the other kinds ; 
and this exercise served as a prelude to the greater eombat. It consisted in 
intermii^ing their fingers and in squeezii^ them with all their force ; in 
pushing one anotiber^ by joining &e palms ot their hands together ; in twist 
ing their filers, wnsts, and omer jomts of the arm, without the assistance oi 
any other member ; and the victory was his Who «bH^ed his opponent to 
ask quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times successively, and to throw their 
antagonists at least twice, before the prize could be adjudged to them. 

Homer describes the wrestling of Ajax and Ulysses ; Ovid, that of Hercu* 
les and Achelous ; Lucan, of Hercules and Antseus ; and Statius, in his The- 
baid, that of Tydeus and Agylleus.| 

The wrestlers of neatest reputation among the Greeks, were Milo of Gro- 
tona, whose history T Imve related elsewhere at large, and Polydamas. The 
latter, alone and without arms, killed a fiirious lion upon Mount Olympus, in 
^ ■ , 
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nnitatioD of Hercules, whom he proiXMed to himself as a model in this action 
Another time, haviog seized a bull by one of his hinder legs, the beast coald 
not |pet loose without leaving^ his hooF in his hands. He could hold a chariot 
behiiMl, whi]'^^ the coachman whipped his horses in rain to make them ko for- 
ward. Darius Notfaos, )uog of Peisia, hearing of his prodigious strength, was 
desirous of seeing him, and invited him to Susa. Three soldiers of that 
prince's guard, and of that band which the Persians call trnmorta/, esteemed 
the most warlike of their troojps, were ordered to fall upon him* Our cham- 
pion foi^t and killed them au three. 

OF BOXUrO, OR THE GKSTVS. 

Boziira b a combat at blows with the fist, from whence it deriyes its name. 
The c(»nbatants covered their fiits with a kind of c^ensive arms, called ce9^ 
tusy and their heads with a sort of leather cap, to defend dieir temples and 
ears, which were most exposed to blows, and to deaden their yi<^nce. The 
cestus was a kind of gauntlet or glove, made of straps of leather, and plated 
with brasS) lead or iron. Their use was to strengthen the hands of the com* 
balants, and to add violence to their blows. 

Sometimes the athletae came immediately to Ihe most violent blows, and 
beg^ their chaiire m the most furious manner. Sometimes vdiole hours passed 
in harassmg and fatiguing eadi other, by a continual extension of their arms, 
renderiog each others blows ineffectual, and endeavouring in that manner or 
defence to keep off then: adversary. But when they foi^t with the utmost 
fuiy, they aimed chiefly at the head and face, ^vhicn parts they were most 
careful to defend, by either avoiding or panymg the dIows made at them. 
When a combatant came to tlirow himself with all his force and vigour 
uponanother. they had a surprising address in avoiding the attack, by a nim- 
ble turn of the body, which threw the imprudent aoversary down, and de- 
prived him of the victory. 

However fierce the combatants were against each other, their being ex- 
hausted by the length of the combat would freauently reduce them to the ne- 
cessity of'^making a truce, upon which the battle was suspended for some min- 
utes, that were employed in recovering from their fatigue, and rubbing off the 
sweat in which they were bathed; af^r which they renewed the fight, till one 
of tliem, l^ letting fall his arms through weakness, or by swooning away, ex- 
plained that he could no longer support the pain or fatigue, and desirect quar- 
ter ; which was confessing himseli vanquished. 

Boxing was one of the most rude and dangerous of the e^rmnastic combats; 
because, besides the danger of beii^ crippled, the coml&tants ran the ha- 
zard of their lives. They sometimes fcfl down dead, or dying, upon the 
sand ; though that seldom happened, except the vanquished person persisted 
m not acknowledgii^ his defeat : yet it was common for mem to quit the 
fight with a countenance so disfigured, that it was not eas^ to know them after- 
wards ; canying away with them the sad marks of their vigorous resistance, 
such as bruises and contusions in the face, Hbe loss of an eye, their teeth knock- 
ed out, their jaws broken, or some more considerable fracture. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, several descriptions of this 
kind of combat. In Homer, that of Epeus and Euiyalus; in Theocritus, of 
Pollux and Amycus ; in AppoUonius Hliodius, the same battle of Pollux and 
Amycus ; in Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus ; and in Statins, and Valerius 
Flaccus, 4^ several other combatants.^ 

^ OF THE PJINCRATIITM. 

Ths pancratium was so called fi^Hn two Greek words,t wfaidb signifjr 
Ihat the whole force of the body was necessaiy for succeeding m it. It 
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united boxing and wrestling in the same fight, borrowing from one its manner 
of struggling and flinging, and (rom the other, the art oi dealing blows, and of 
avoiding them with success. In wivstling it was not pennitted to strike with 
*h0 hand, nor in boxjiig to seize each other in the manner of wrestlers ; but io 
the pancratium, it was not only allowed to make use of all the gripes and arti- 
fices of wrestlii^, but the hands and feet, and even the teeth aBd nails, might 
be employed to conquer an antagonist. 

. This combat was the most rough and dangerous. A pancratist in the Olym- 
pic games (called Arrichion, or Arrachion,) perceiving himself almost su£b- 
cutcd by his adversary, who had got fast hold of him by the throat, at the same 
lime that he held him by the foot, broke one of his enemy's toes, the extreme 
ai^ish of which obliged him to ask quarter at tiie veiy instant Arrichion him- 
self expired. The agonothetse crowned Airichion, though dead, and proclaim- 
ed him victor. Phiiostratus haa left us a veiy lively descriptio&of a painting, 
which represented this combat. 

OF TH£ Discus, OR Q,UOIT. 

The discus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made sometimes of wood, 
but more frequently of stone, Jead. or other metal, as iron or brass* Those 
who used this exercise were callea discoboli, that is, flingers of the discus. 
The epithet «an>ii4dioc, which sienihes borne upon the Aoulder$t given to this 
instrument by Homer, sufficiently shows, that it was of too great a weight to 
be carried from place to place in the haitds only, and that the shoulders were 
necessary for the support of such a burden ar^ier^thof time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of almost all the others, was to invigorate the 
body, and to make men more capable of supportit^ the weight amd use of 
arms. In war they were often Qb%ed to carry such loads as appear excessive 
in these days, either of provisions, fascmes, pallisades, or in scaling the walls, 
when, to equal the height of them, several of the besi^eis mounted upon the 
shoulders of each other. 

The athletse. in hurling the discus, put themselves into the posture best 
ada]^ted to add force to tneir cast. They advanced one foot, upon which, 
leaning the whole weight of their bodies, they poised the discus in meir hands, 
and then whirling it round several times almost horizontally, to add force to 
its motion, they threw it off with the joint strength of hands, arms, and body, 
which had alN share in the vigour of the discha^e. He that threw the discus 
farthest was the victor. 

The most famous paintera and sculptors of anti(|uity, in their endeavours to 
represent naturally the attitudes of the discoboli; have left posterity many 
master-pieces in their, several arts. Q3iintilian exceedingly extols a statue of 
that kind, which had been finished with infinite care and application by flie 
celebrated Myron : What can be morejimshedj says he, or express more hap- 
pily the muacular disiortione of the boSy in the exercise of ike discus^ ^um ike 
Discobulus of Myron ^ 

OF THE PENT^THLUM. 

The Greeks ^ave this name to an exercise composed of &re others. It is 
the common opuuon, that tho$e five exercises were wrestlings, running, leap- 
ing, throwing the dart, and the discus. It is believed that this sort of combat 
was decided in one day, and sometimes the ssone morning : and that the prize, 
which was single, could not be eiven but to the victor in all those exercises. 

The exercise of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of which the first con- 
sitsed in leaping a certain length, and the other in hitting a mark with a jave- 
lin, at a certain distance, contributed to the formir^ of a soldier, hj making 
him nimble and active in batde, and expert mthrowmgthe spear and dart. 

« Uuta Urn ditibrtiim «i oUbowtum. ^uwa est ill* ]>i«B«bUw KytvaW*— <l«aotil. Hb. H* ei^ IS. 
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OF RACES. 

Of all the exercises which the athletae cuItiTated with m much pains and 
industry, to enable them to appear in the -public games, running was in the 
highest estimation, and held tiie foremost rank. The Olympic games gene- 
raUy opened with races, and were solemnized at first with nootbsr exercise. 

The place where the Athlete exercised themselves in nimuog, was general] j 
called the stadium by the Greeks ; as was that wherein they oisputed in ear- 
nest for the prize. As the lists or coune for these games was at first but one 
stadium in length, it took its name from its measure, and was called the sta- 
dium,* whether precisely of that extent, or of a much greater. Under that de- 
nomination was included, not only the space in which the athletse ran, but also 
that which contained the spectators of the gymnastic games. The place vHiere 
the athletae contended was called $camma. from its lyin^ lower tnan the rest 
of the stadium, on each side of which, ana at its extremit^r, ran an aseent or 
kind of t^race, covered with seats and benches, upon which the spectators 
were seated. The most remarkable parts of the stadium were its entrance, 
middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the course, from whence the competitors started, was mark- 
ed at first only by a line drawn on the sand, from side to side of toe stadium. 
To that at lei^h was substituted a kind of barrier, which was only a cord 
strained tight in the front of the horses or men that were to run. It was some- 
times a rail of wood. The opening of this barrier was the signal for the 
racers to start. 

The middle of the stadium was remarkable only b^ the circumstance of 
having the prizes allotted to the victors set up there. St. Chiysostom draws 
a fine comparison from this custom. As tkejudges^ says he, tn <^ roees and 
x>tJier games^ eocpose in the midst of the stadiutrij to the view of the champions^ 
the crowns which they are to recen>e j in like manner the Lord^ by the mouth of 
his prophetSy has placed tke prizes in the midst of the course^ which he designs 
for those who have ike courage to contend for (hem,^ 

At the extremity of the stadium was a goal where the foot races ended ; but 
in those of the cfa^riots and horses they were to run several times round it, 
without stoppii^, and afterwards conclude the race by regaining the other ex- 
tremity of the lists, fTOTd whence they started. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, thevhorse, and the foot-race, 
f ^all begin with the last as the most simple, natural, and ancient. 

I. OF THE FOOT-RACE* 

The runners, of whatever number they -were, ranged themselves in a line, 
after havii^ drawn lots for their places. While ^y waited the signal to start, 
they practised, by way of prelude, various motions to awaken thehr activity, 
and to keep their limbs pliable and in a right teinper.t 'They kept them- 
selves breathing by small leaps, and making short excursions, which were a 

* The •tftdiam wm a land-meainre ttmonr the 6t««ks, and was, tMt6tAing to Heradotui, lib. ii. c. 149^ 
CIS faaadred feet io extent. Pliay says, lib. li. c. 23, that it wa« six handred and twentj-five. ThoM tw» 
aothon perhap« acree, coDsiderin^ the difTenrence between the Greek and Roman foot } bendei whielit th« 
tearth of the ataduim T«ries» aeeordinr to the difference of timee aad placet, 
t Horn. Iv. in Matth. e. 1«. 
± . T unc rite cilatot 

Ex]]ilorant, acuuntque gradus, rariaiqne per artel 
Ibsttmolant docto lanruentia membra twnaltu. 
Poplite nunc flexo tioan(*nnno lobrtenforti 
Pectora collidunt plausu ; nunc i|^nea tolluot 
Crura, breremque funtn nee opioo fine repovnnt. 
-« 8ut.Theb.rib.Ti.T.SeT.ft«. \ 

Ther try, they ronse their speed, with rariom arti j -» 

Their lan^id limbs they prompt to not their pnts.- 

Now with bent hamr amidst the practiv'd crowd. 

They sit; now strain their lungs, and shout aloud; 

Kow a short flight with fiery steps they trace. 

And with a sudden stop abndge-tbe mimic race. 
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kind of tria! of their speed aad agility. Upon the signal being given, they flew 
towards the ^oal^ with a rapidity scarce to be followed bj; the eye, which was 
solely to decide the victory ; for the agonistic laws prohibited, under the pen- 
alty of infamy, the attaining it by any loul method. , 

fa ^e simple race, the extent of the stadium was run but oncer, at the end at 
which the prize attended ihe victor, that is, he who came in first. In the race 
called A/ewAOT, the ccnnpetitors ran twice that length, that is, ai^r having arriv- 
ed at the goal, they retumed to the barrier. To these may be added a third 
sort, called AoXtx^s* which was the longest of all, as its name implies, and was 
composed of several diauli* Sometimes it consisted of twenty-four stadia 
backward and forward, turning twelve times around the goal. 

There were runners in ancient times, as well amoi^ me Greeks as Romans, 
who were mjudi celebrated for their swiftness. '"^Plinv tells us, that it was 
thought prodigious in Phidippides to run eleven hundred and forty stadiaj be- 
tween Athens and Lacedsmon in the space of two days, till Anjstis, of the 
latter place, and Philonides, the runner of Alexander the Great, went twelve 
hundred stadia^ in one day, irom Sicyon to Elis. These runners were denomi ' 
nated hpusiifoiutsj as we find in that passage of Herodotus §^ which mentions Phi- 
dippides. In the consulate of Fonteius and Vipsanus, in the reign of Nero, a 
boy of nine years dd ran seventy-five thousand paces || between noon and 
night. Pliny adds, ihsX in his time (here were runners, who ran one hundred 
and sixt^ thousand paces IT in &e circus. Our wonder at such a prodigious 

S>eed will increase, continues he,** if we reflect, that when Tiberius went to 
ermany to his brother Drusus, Ihen at the point of death, he could not airive 
there in less than four-and-twenty hours, though the distance was but two hun- 
dred thousand paces,tt and he changed his carriage three timesj^t ^^ went 
with the utmost diligence. 

n. OF THE BORS£-RACES. 

The race of a single horse with a rider was less celebrated by the ancients, 
yet it had its favourers among the most considerable persons, and even kii^s 
themselves, and was attended with uncommon glory to the victor. Pindar, m 
his first ode, celebrates a victory of this kind, obtained by Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuse, to whom he ^ives the title of KUtis, that is, victor in the horse-race; 
which name was given to the horses canyin^ only a single rider, Kixunr. 
Sometimes the rider led another horse by the bridle, and then the horses were 
called destdtorii, and their riders destdtores; because, after a number of turns 
in the stadium, they changed horses, by dexterously vaulting from one to the 
other. A suiprising address was necessary upon mis occasion, especially in 
an age unacquainted with the use of stirrups, and when the horses had no sad- 
dles, which made the leap still mo|ie difficult. Among the African troops 
there were also cavalry called desuhores, who vaulted from one horse to ano- 
ther, as occasion required, and these were generally Niimidians.§§ 

UI. OF THE CHARIOT-RACES. 

This kind of race was the most renowned of all the exercises used in the 
games of the ancients, and that from whence most honour redounded to the 
victors ; wbich is not to be wondered at, if we consider whence it arose. It is 
plain that it was derived from the constant custom of princes, heroes, and 
great men^ of fighting in battie upon chariots. Homer has an infini^ of ex- 
amples of this kind. This being admitted as a custom, it is natural to sup- 
pose it veiy agpieeable to these heroes, to have theur charioteers as expert as 

* Plin. 1. rii. c. 30. t Fiftj-feren leaj^uei. 1 Sixtr leupies. \ Herod. 1. vi. c 106. 

II Tfairtf leagues. IT More than S3 leagues. •• val. Max. I. r. c. 5. ff Siztj-ieveB lei^uea. 
XX He had onlj a guide aad ore officer with him. 

{) Nee omnet NaraidK in dextro locati cornu. ted quibus desultomm in modum binos trahentibns equoe, 
IMer aeerrimam s«pe pugnaoi, in reeentem eqnum ex festo ermatis, trantultare not eiat; tanta Tclocita* 
IpusJUamque docile equonim genos est.— Lir. lib. xziii. 
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|i)Odsible in driring^ as their success depended, in ft very g;Teat measure) upon 
me address of their drivers. It was anciently, theretore, only to persons of ^ 
the first consideration, that this office was confiaed. Hence arose a laudable 
emulation to excel others in the art of guiding a chariot, and a kind of necessity 
to practice it veir much, in order to succeed* The high rank of the persons 
who made use of chariots, ennobled, as it always happens, an exercise pecu- 
liar to them. The other exercises were adapted to pnvate soldiers and horse- 
men, as wrestling, running, and the single horse-race ; but the use of chariots 
in the field was always reserved to princes and raiersuf of armies. 

Hence it was, tliat all thojse who presented themselves in the Olympic 
games to dispute the prize in the chariot-races, were persons considerable 
either for their riches, their birth, their employments, or great actions. Kings 
themselves eagerly aspired to thisgloir, from the belief tnat the title of victor 
in these ^ames,was scarce inferior to that of conqueror, and that the Olympic 
palm added new dignity to the splendours of a throne* Pindar*s odes inform 
lis, diat Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracuse, were of that opinion. Diony- 
sius, who reigned there long after mem, carried the same ambition much 
higher. Philip oJ Macedon had these victories stamped upon his coins, and 
seemed as much gratified with them, as with those obtained against the ene- 
mies of his state. All the world knows the answer of Alexander the Great on 
this subject. When his friends asked him, whetiier he would dispute the 
prize of the races in these games ? Fe«, said he, ifkaip were tobemif unta^" 
onists.* .Which shows that he would not have disdained these contests, if 
there had been competitors in them worthy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four bonts abreast ; bigdy 
quadrigiB, Sometimes mules supplied the place of horses, and then the cna- 
riot was called drt'ivn. Pindar, in the fiAh ede of his first book, celebrates one 
Psaumis, who had obtained a triple victory ; one by a chariot drawn by four 
horses, rcOfinr^ ; another by one drawn by mules, Mtvn ; and the third by a 
sii^le horse, xU^n, which the title of the oide expresses. 

These chariots, upon a signal given, started tosfether fix«i a place called 
Carceres. Their places were regulated by lot, which was not an indifferent 
circumstance to the victoiy ; for as they were to turn round a boundaiy, the 
ch^iot on the lefl was nearer than those on the right, which in consequence 
had a greater compass to take. It appears from several passages in Pindar, 
and especially from one in Sophocles, which I shall eke veir soon, that they 
ran twelve times round the stadium. He diat came in first the tnrdfth round 
was victor. The chief art consisted in taking the best ground at the tuniiqg 
of the boundary ; for if the charioteer drove too near it. he was in danger o7 
dashing^ the chariot to pieces ; and if he kept too wide ot it, his pearest antago- 
nist might pass inside of him, and get foremost. 

It is obvious that these chariot-races could not be run without some danger; 
' for as the motion of the wheels was veiy rapid, and grazed against the boun- 
daiy in turning, the least enor in driving would have broke the chariot in 
pieces, and mi^bt have dangerously wounded the charioteer.f An example 
of which we find in the Electra of »>phocles, who gives an admirable descrip- 
tion of a chariot-race run by ten competitors. The false Orestes, at the 
twelilh and last round, having only one antagonist, the rest having been 
thrown out, was so unfortunate as to break one of his wheels against the boun- 
daiy, and falling out of his seat entangled in the reins, the horses dragged 
him violently forward along with them, and tore him to pieces ; but this 
very seldom happened. To avoid such danger, Nestor gave the following 
directions to his son Antilochus, who was going to dispute the prize in the 
chariot-races. " My son,'' says he, " drive your horses as near as possible to 

• Plat, in Alex. p. 666. 
t Metaqoe fenridif eWtata rotis. Hormt. Od. i. lib, I 

V . Th« g«al •huna'd bj th« boKDuy wh««b. 
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the foal ; for which reason, always inclining your body over your charn>t,lMt 
the leh of ;^our xompetitors, and encouraging the horse on the right, gire 
him the rem, while toe near horse, hard held, turns the boundaiy so close to 
it, that the nave of ^ wheel seems to graze upon it ; but have a care of run- 
ning against the stone, lest you wound your horses, and dash the chariot in 
pieces.*** 

Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opinion, of much import- 
ance in regard to the places of those who contended for the prize in the 
chariot-race. They all started, indeed, from the same line, and at the same 
time, and so far had no advant^ of each other; but he whose lot gave him 
the first place, being nearest the boundaiy at the end of the career, and ha- 
ving but a small compass to describe in turning about it, had less way to make 
than the second, thinl, fourth, &c. especially when the chariots were drawn 
by four horses, which took up a greater space between the first and the others, 
and obliged tfa«m to make a laiger circle in coming round. This advant^^e 
twehre times together, as it must happen, admitting the stadium was to be 
run round twelve times, gave such a superiority to the first, as seemed to as- 
sure him infallibly of the victoiy a^nst all his competitors. To me it seems, 
that the fleetness of the horses, joined with the address of die driver, might 
countervail tibis odds, either bygettine before the first, or by taking his place, 
if not in the first, at least, in some m the subsequent rounas ; for it is not to 
be supposed, that in the progress of the race, the ants^nists alwsr^s contin-' 
ued in the same older in which they started. Thej often changed places in 
a short interval of time, and in that variety and vicissitude consisted all the 
diversion of the spectators. 

It was not required that those who aspired to the victoiy dbould enter the 
lists, and drive their chariots in person. Their being spectators of the games, 
or even sending ^ir horses thitner, was sufficient ; but in either case, it was 
pieviousfy necessai^ to register the names of the persons for whom the horses 
were to run, either in the chariot or single horse races. 

At the time that the city of Potidae^ surrendered to Philip, three courien 
brought him advices ; the first, that the Illyrians had been defeated in a great < 
battle by his general Parmenio ; the second, that he had carried the prize of 
the horse-race In the Olympic games ; and the third, that the queen was de- 
livered of a son. Plutarch seems to insinuate, that Philip was equally de- 
lighted with each of these circumstances.! 

Hiero sent horses to Olympia, to run for the prize, and caused a magnifi- 
cent pavillion to be erected for them. Upon this occasion Themistocles ha- 
rangued the Greeks, to persuade, them to pull down the tyrant's pavillion, 
who had refused his aid against tiie common enemy, and to hinder his horses 
firem nmning with the rest. It does not appear tbat any regard was had to 
this remonstrance ; for we find by one of Pindar's odes, composed in honour 
of Hiero, that he won the prize in the equestrian races. J 
' No one ever carried the ambition of making a ^at figure in the public ganijes 
of Greece so far as Alcibiades, in which he distn^ished himself in the most 
•plendid manner, by the great number of horses and chariots which he kept 
only for the races. There never was either private person or king Ihat sent, 
as he did, seven chariots at once to the Olympc games, wherein he carried 
the first, second, atid third prizes ; an honour no one ever had before him.S 
The famous poet Euripides celebrated these victories in an ode. of whicn 
Plutarch has preserved a fi^gment in Fit. Alcih. The victor, after having 
made a sumptuous feast to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feast to the innumera- 
ble multitude of the spectators at the games. It is not easy to comprehend 
hrw the wealth of a private person should suffice for so enormous an expense ;~ 
but Antisthenes, the scholar of Socrates, who relates what he saw, inibnns us, 

• Hon. Iliad. L »Ba. t. SS4. Ace. t Pt"t. ..i A\bx, v. 660. l Plut. *w Tbemiat p. 134. 

I Pkrt. uk Alcibiad. p. IM. 
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Chat BUU17 cities of the allies, in emulation with each other, supplied Alcibi* 
ades with all tbiogs necessary for the support of such incredible nu^ficenoe ; 
e<iuipa^es, horses, tents, sacrifices, the most exquisite provisions, the most de« 
licate wines ; in a word, all that was necessary to the support of his table or 
jain. The passage is remarkable ; for the same author assures us, that this 
^as not only done when Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, but in all his 
mWitsktj expeditions and journeys by land or sea. ^* Wherever," says he, 
^ Alcibiades travelled, he made use of four of the aUied cities as his servants. 
£phe8us furnished him with tents, as magmficent as those of the Persians ; 
Chios took care to provide for his horses ; Cyzicum supplied him widi sacri- 
fices, and provisions for his table ; and Lesbos gave cum wine, with all the 
other necessaries for his house." 

I must not omit, in speaking^ of the Olympic games, that the ladies were 
admitted to dispute the prize in them as well as the men ; which many of 
them obtained, Cyhisea. sister of Agesilaus king of Sparta, first opened 
this new path of fflcoV to her sex, and was proclaimed oonqiieror in the raoe 
of chariots with four horses.* This victory, which till then bad no examine, 
did not fell of being celebrated with all possible splendour.t A magnificent 
monument was erected in Sparta in honour of Cynisca ; and the Lacedsmo* 
nians, though otherwise very little sensible to the charmsofpoetij, appointed 
a poet to transmit this new triumph to posterity, and to imnwrtalize its mem- 
ory by an inscription in verse.t She herself dedicated a chariot of brass, 
di^wn by four horses, in the temple of Delpfaos, in which the charioteer was 
also represented ; a certain prooT that she did not drive it herself*§ In pro- 
cess or time, the pictilre of Cvnisca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was an- 
nexed to it, and tne whole adorned with many inscriptions in honour of that 
Spartan heroine.l 

OF THE HONOURS AND REWARDS GRANTED TO THE VICTORS. 

These honours and rewards were of several kinds. The acclaAiatioos of 
&e spectators in honour of the victors were only a prelude to the rewards de- 
signed them. These rewards were different wreaths of wild olive, pine, pars- 
ley, or laurel, according to the different places where the games were celebra- 
ted. Those crowns were alwm attended with branches of nalm, that the 
victors Carried in their right hand, ; which custom according to Plutarch arose, 
perhaps, from the nature of the^ palm-tree, which displays new vigour the 
more eiKieavours are used to crusn or bend it, and is a symbol of the cham- 
pion's courage and resistance in the attainment of the pnze.lT As he migfau 
oe victor more than once in the same games, and sometmies on the same day, 
he might also receive several crowns and palms. 

Wli^n the victor had received the crown and palm, a herald, preceded by 
a trumpet, conducted him through the stadium, and proclaimed aloud tiie 
.name ind country of the successful champion, who passed in that kind of re- 
view before the people, while they redoubled their acclamations and ap- 
plauses at the sight of him. 

When he returned ta his own country;, the people came out in a body to 
ineet him, and conducted him into the city, adorned with all the marks of his 
victoiy, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horses. He made his entnr, 
not thrcH^h the gates, but through a breach purposely made in the walls. 
Lighted torches were carried betore him, ana a numerous train followed to 



do honour to the procession. 
.The athletic triumph almost always concluded with feasts made far the 
victors, their relations and friends, either at the expense of the public, or by 
particular persons, who regaled not oflly their families and friends, but often a 
Ceat part of the spectators. Alcibiades, after having sacrificed to the Olprm- 

L iii p. 172. t P»ff- «8. 1 PhT- i'^,„ . j Id. U t. p. SOa, 
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plan Jupiter, which was always the fiist care of the victor, treated the wboLi 
asaembij.* Leophron did the same, as Athemeus reports ; who adds, that 
£mpedoc]cs of Agrigentuna, having conquered in the same games, and not 
. having it in his power, being a Pythagorean, to r^ale the people with flesli 
or fish, he caused an ox to be made of a paste, composed of myrrh, incense, 
and all sorts d spices, pieces of which were given to eveiy person present*! 

One of the most honourable privileges granted to the athletic victors, was 
> the right of precedence at the public games. At Sparta it was a custom for 
the king to take Uiem with him in military expeditions, to fight near his per- 
son, and to be his g^ard : which, with reason, was judged very honouraoie. 
Another privilege, m which advantage was united with honour was that of be- 
ine maintained for the rest of their lives at the expense of their countrv.]; 
That this charge might not become too expensive to the state, Solon redu- 
ced the pension of a victor m the Olympic games to five hundred drachms ,§ 
in the Isthmian to a hundred ;|| and in' the rest in proportion. The victor 
and his countiy considered this pension less as a relief of the champion's in- 
digence, than as a maik of honour and distinction. They were also exempt- 
ed from all civil offices and employments. 

The celebration of the games being over, one of the first cares of the ma- 
gistrates, who presided in them, was to inscribe, in the |>ublic register, the 
name and countiy of ihe athletae who had carried the prizes, and to annex 
the species of conhat in which tiiey had been victorious. The chariot-race 
h%i the preference over all other games. From ^ hence the historians, vdio 
date occuirencesby the Olympiads, as Thucydides, Dionysius of Halicamas- 
sus, Diodonis Siculus, ana Pausanias, almost always express the Olympiad 
by the name and country of the victors in that race. 

The praises of the victorious athletae were, among the Greeks, one of the 
principal subjects of the lyric poetry. We find that all the odes of the foui 
books of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes its title from the games, 
in which the combatants signalized themselves whose victories those poems 
celebrate. The poet, indeed, freou^ntly enriches his matter, by calling into 
the champion's assistance, incapable alone of inspiring all the enthusiasm ne- 
cessaiy, liie aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who iiave any relation to his 
subject ; and to support the flights of imagination, to which he abandons him- 
self. ^ Before Pindar, the poet Simonides practised the same manner of wri- 
ting, inteiminglh^ the praises of the gods and heroes, with those of the cham- 
pions whose victories he sang. It is related, upon this head, that one of the 
victors in boxing, called Scopas, having agreed with Simonides for a poem 
upon his victoTT, the poet, according to custom, after having given the nigh- 
.est praises to the champion, expatiated in a long digression to the honour c^ 
Castqr and Pollux. H Scopas, satisfied in appearance with the performance of 
Simonides, paid him, however, only the thim part of the sum agreed on, re- 
-ferring him for the remainder to the Tyndariaes, whom he had celebrated 
so well. And in fact he was well paia by them, if we may believe the se 
quel : for, at the feast given by the diampion, while the guests were at table, 
a servant came to Simonides, and told him, that two men. covered with dust 
and sweat, were at the door, and desired to speak with him in all haste. 
He had scarce set his foot out of the chamber, in order to go to them, whea 
the roof fell in, and crushed the champion with all his guests to death. 

Sculpture united Vfitib poetry to perpetuate the fame of the champions. 
Statues were erected to the victors, especially in the Olympic games, in the 
very place where they had been crowned, and sometimes in that of their 
birth also; which was commonly done at the expense of their countiy. 
Among the statues which adorned Olympia, were those of several children 
of ten or twelve years old, who had obtained the prize at that age in the 

• Pint, in Alcib. p. 19S. t Lib. i. p. S. 1 Dbt. Laert. in Solon, p. 37. < About ^47. 
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Oljrmpic games. Tliej did not onl^ raise such manumente to die diampions, 
but to the veiy horses to whose swiftness the^ were indebted for die agonis- 
tic crown ; and Pausanias mentions one, which was erected in honour of a 
mare, called Aura, whose history is worth repeating. Phidolas, her rider, 
having fallen off in the beginning of the race, the mare continued to run in 
the same manner as if he bad been upon her back. She outstripped* all the 
rest, and upon the sound of the trumpets, which was usu^l toward the end of 
the race to animate the competitors, she redoubled her vigour and courage, 
turned round the goal; and, as if she had been sensible that Ae had gained 
the victory, presented herself before the judges of the games. The Kleans 
declared rhidolas victor, with permission to erect a moDument to hisiself, 
and the mare that had served him so weU.* 

THE DIFFERENT TASTE OF THE GREEKS ARO ROMANS, IN REOARD TO PVBU€ 

SHOWS. 

Before I make an end of these remarks upon the combats and games, so 
much in estimation among the Greeks, I beg the reader's permission to make 
a reflection which may serve to explain the difference of character between 
the Greeks and the Romans with regard to this sulg'ect. 

The most common entertainment of the latter, at which theiair sex, by na- 
ture tender and compassionate, were present in throngs, was the combats of 
the gladiators, and of men widi bears and lions : in which the cries of the 
wounded and aying, and the abundant efiusion oi human blood, supplied the 
grateful spectacle for a whole people, who feasted their eruel eyes with the 
savage pleasure of seeing men murder one another in cool blood ; and in the 
times of the persecutions, with the tearing in pieces of old men and infants, 
of women and tender virgins, whose age and weakness are apt to excite com- 
passion in the hardest hearts. 

In Greece these combats were absdutcly unknown, and were onlv introdu- 
ced into some cities, after their subjection to the Roman people. The Athe- 
nians, however, whose distinguisnin&^ characteristics were benevolence and 
humanity, never admitted them into their city ;t and when it was nropoeed to 
introduce the combats of the gladiators, that they might not be outdone by the 
Corinthians in that point. First throw aown^ cried out an Atheniant from the 
midst of the assembly, the altar erected abcroe a thousand years agoiy cw on- 
cestors to Mercy, 

It must be allowed in this respect, tiiat the conduct and wisdom of the 
Greeks was infinitely superior to that of the Romans. I speak of the wisdom 
of pagans. Convinced that the multitude, too much gpvemed by the objects 
of sense to be sufficiently amused and entertained with die pleasures ol the 
understanding, could be delig:hted only with sensible objects, both nations 
were studious to divert them with games and shows, and such external contri- 
vances as were proper to affect the senses. In the institution of which, each 
evinced and fdlowed its peculiar genius and disposition. 

The Romans, educated in war, and accustomed to battles, retained not- 
withstanding the politeness upon which they piqued themselves, something of 
their ancient ferocity : and hence it was, that the effusion of blood, and the 
murders exhibited in their public shows, far from inspiring them with honor, 
formed a grateful entertainment to them. 

The insolent ^mp of triumphs flowed from the same source, and argued 
no less iiihumamty. To obtain this. honour, it was necessarv to prove, that 
eight or ten thousand men at least had been killed in battle. The spoils, which 
were carried with so much ostentation, proclaimed, that an inflnitr of worthy 
families had been reduced to the utmost misery. The innumerable btx)|> of 
captives had been free persons a few days before, and were often distinguish- 

* Lib. n, p. 368. t I^nciiui. in ViL DenoMct. p. 1014. 

X It was Denenax, ^ calebntea philofophar, wImm aiscipto XrfwifM 1m4 bMB. H« iOoarisbad ia th« 
isiga «f Marcai AweEm* 
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able fer honour, merit, and Tirtue. The representation of the towns that bad 
been taken in the War, explained that they had sacked, plundered, and 
burnt the most opulent cities, and either destroyed, or enslaved their mhabi- 
tants. In fine, nothing was more inhuman than to dra^ kings and {irinces in 
chains before the chariot of a Roman citizen, and to insult their misfortunes 
and hnmiliation in that public manner. 

The triumphal ayhes, erected during tfie reign of the emperors, wj^ere 
the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands and legs, could proceed 
only from a haughty fierceness of disposition, and an inhuman pride, that took 
del%fat in iinmortafizine the shame and sorrow of subjected nations.* 

Tne joy of the GrreeKs after a victory was far more modest. They erected 
trophies indeed, but of wood, a substance which time would soon consume ; 
and these it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch's reason for this is admirable. 
After time had destroyed and obliterated the marks of dissension and enmity 
that had divided the people, it would have been the excess of odious and 
barbarous ammosity to have thought of re-establishiiiff them, and to have 
perpetuated the remembrance of ancient quarrels, wfaicn could not be buried 
too soon in silence and oblivion. He adds, that the trophies of stone and brass 
since substituted for those of wood, reflect no honour upon those who intro- 
duced the custom.! 

I am pleased with the grief depicted on Agesilaus's countenance, after a 
considerable victoiy, wherein a great number of his enemies, that is to say, 
of Greeks, were left upon the field, and to hear him utter with sigh^ and 
groans, these words, so full of moderation and humanity: "Oht unhappy 
Greece, to deprive myself of so many brave citizens, and to destroy those 
who had been sufficient to conguer all the barbarians.^" 

The same spirit of moderation and humanity prevailed in the public shows 
of the Greeks. Their festivals had nathirag mournful or afflictive in them. 
Eveiy thing in those feasts tended to delight, friendship and harmony ; and 
in that consisted one of the greatest advantages which resulted to Greece 
from the solemnization of these pmes. The republics, separated by dis- 
tance of countiy and diversity of interests, having the opportunitj of meet- 
ing from time to time in the same place, and in the midst of rejoicing and 
festivity, allied more strictly with one another, stimulated each other against 
the barbarians and the common enemies of their liberty, and made up theii 
differences by the mediation of some neutral state in alliance with them. 
The same language, manners, sacrifices, exercises, and worship, all conspired 
to um'te the several little states of Greece into one great and fonnidable na- 
' tion, and to preserve among them the same disposition, the same principles, the 
same zeal for their liberty, and the same fondness for the arts and sciences 

OF THE PRIZES OW WIT, AHD THE SHOWS ASt> REPRESENTATIONS OF THI 

THEATRE. 

I HAVE reserved for the conclusion of this head another Kind of competi- 
tion, which dcfes not at all depend upon the strength, activity, and address oi 
the body, and may be called with reason the combat of the mind ; wherein 
the orators, histonans, and poets, made trial of their capacities, and submit* 
ted their productions to the censure and judgment of the public. The emu^ 
lation in this sort of dispute was most lively and ardent, as the victoiy in 
question might justly be deemed to be infinitely superior to all the others, 
because it affects the man more neariy, is founded on his personal^ and inter- 
nal qualities, and decides the merit of his wit and capacity ; which are ad- 
vantages we are apt to aspire at with the utmost vivacity and passion, and of 
which we are Jeast of all inclined to renounce the gloiy to others. 

* Plat, in (^usst. Rom. p. 379. 
t *Oti toI) x96v^ t& tniuXa Tfif vf6t rouf mXiixious dio^jcU d|ioiuf oDvrof vbroht antXa^tiMtv wtA 
■aimmr* bn^j^^»w Ian iwl mairexd^v. 

t Ptut* in Lftc^D. Apophtbagm. f, 311. 
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It was a great honour^ and at the same tioM a most sensible pleasute, lor 
imten who are geneialiy fond of fame and applause, to have known how to 
unite in their favour the sufirages of so numerous and select an assembly 
as ^at of the Olympic games, in which were present all the finest ^niuses 
of Greece, and all the best judges cxf the excellency of a Voik. This thea- 
tre was equally open to histoiy, eloquence, and poetiy. 

Herodotus rea^his histoxr at the Olymmc games to all Greece, assem* 
bled a! them, ana was heard with such applause, that the names of the nine 
Muses were given to ihe nine books which compose his work, and the peo- 
ple cried out wherever he passed. That i$ he who ncu written our history and 
celebrated our gloriotu iucee$$ei c^ainst the barhariani $o excellently,* 

AH who had been present at the games afterwards made eveiy par* A 
Greece resound with the name and glory of this illustrious hbtorian. 

Lucian, who writes the fact I have related, adds, that after the example of 
Herodotus, many of the sophists and rhetoricians went toOIympia, to read 
the harangues of their composing ; finding that to be the shortest and most 
certain method of acquiring a great reputation in a little time. 

Plutarch observes, that Lysias, the famous Athenian orator, contemporary 
wkh Herodotus, pronounced a si>eech in the Olympic games, wherein he 
conj^ratulated the Gkeek) upon their reconciliation with each other, and their 
having united to reduce tne power orDionysius the Tyrant, as upon the 
latest action they had ever done.! 

We may judge of the passion of the poeb to si^alize themselves m 
these solemn james, from mat of Dionysius nimself.t That prince, who had 
the fboiish vanity to believe himself the most excellent poet of his time, ap* 
pointed . readers, called in the Greek '?«^^"^'>i, {rkap^odtsti^, to read several 
pieces of his composing at Olympia. When they began to pronounce the 
verses of the royal poet, the strong and harmonious voices of the readers oc- 
casioned a profound silence, and they were heard at first with the greatest at- 
tention^ which continually decreased as they went on, and turned at last into 
doivnright horse-laughs and hooting ; so miserable did the verses appear. 
He conlforted himself for this disgrace by a victory he gained some time 
after in &e feast of Bacchus, at Athens^ at which he caused a tragedy of his 
composition to be represented.§ 

, The disputes of the poets in the Oljrmpic games were nothing, in compa- 
rison with the ardour and emulation that prevailed at Athens: which is 
what remains to be said upon this subject, and therefore f shall conclude 
with it; taking occasion to give my readers, at the same time, a short view 
wf tbe sho^vs and representations of the theatre of the ancients. Those who 
would be more fully mformed on tiiis subject, will find it treated at large in a 
work,^ lately made pubHc by the reverend father Brumoi, the Jesuit; a work 
which abounds with profound knowledge and erudition, and with reflections 
entirely aewj deduced fit)m the nature of tlie poems of which it treats. I 
^all make considerable use of that work, and often without citing it ; which 
1^ not uncommon witii me. 

EXTRAORDINART PASSIOIf OF THE ATHCKUII8 FOR HIE EHTERTUHMEirTS OW 
THE STAGE. — EMULATION OF THE POETS IW DISPUTUTO THE PlUZftS OF 
THOSE REPRESENTATIONS. — ^A SHORT IDEA OF DRAMATIC POBTBT. 

No people ever expressed so much ardour and eagerness for the entertain- 
ments of the theatre as the Greeks, and especially the Athenians. The rea- 
son is obvious ; no people ever demonstrated such extent of genius, nor ear- 
ned so hv the love of eloquence and poesy, taste for the sciences, justness of 
^Dtiment, correctness of ear, and delicacy in all the refinements of language. 
^ poor woman who sold heibs at Atiiens, discovered Theophrastus to* be a 



" InKiu. ia H«xod. p. 693. t VluU i^ YiL Orat. p. iS6. t XUod. 1. xir. p. tlC 

i U>id. 1. XV. p. 384. 
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strawer, bj a tajo^e word which he afiectecUy made me of In expieaslog; him^ 
aelf.* Tm commoD people got the tragedies of Euripides by heart. The 
^nius of ereiy naticm expresses Itself in the people's maimer of passing thefr 
time, and in their pleasures. The J^at emplojrment and delight of the Athe« 
nians were to amuse themselves with woiks ot wit, and to judge of the dra* 
matic pieces that were acted by public auUiority setefal times a year, espe- 
cially at the feasts of Bacchus, when the tragic and comic poets aisputed for 
the prize. The former used to present four of their pieces at a time, except 
Sophocles, who did not tiiink fit to continue so laborious an exercise, and con- 
fined himself to one performance when he disputed the prize. 

The state appointed judges, to determine upon the merit of the tragic or 
comic pieces^ before they were represented in the festivals. They were acted 
before them m the presence of the pe^Ie, but undoubtedly with bo great pre- 
paration. The juoges eave their suflrages, and that performance which had 
the most voices was declared victorious, received the crown as such, and was 
represented with all oossible i>omp at the expense of the republic. This did 
not, however, excluae such pieces as were only in the second or third dass. 
The best had not always the preference : for what times have been exempt 
from par^, caprice, ignorance, and prejuolce ? £Iian is very angiy with the 
judges, who in one oi these disputes, eave only the second place to Euripi- 
des. He accuses them of judging eimer without capacity or of suffenng 
themselves to be bribed.t it is easy to conceive the warmth and emulation 
which these disputes and public rewards excited among the ^oets, and how 
much they contributed to the perfection to which Greece .carried scenic per- 
formances. 

The dnunatic poem introduces the persons themselves, speakiitfp and actiru^ 
upon the stage : in the epic, on the contraiy, the poet only relates the diN 
ferent adventures of his characters. It is natural to be delighted with fine 
descriptions of events, in which illustrious persons, and whole natioas are in- 
terested ; and hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are quite dif- 
ferently affected with hearing those persons themselves, with being confidants 
of their most secret sentiments, and auditors and spectators of their resolutions, 
enterprises^ and the happy or unhappy events attending them. To read ana 
see an action are quite aifferent things. We are infinitely more moved with 
what is acted, than with what we merely read. Our eyes, as well as our minds 
are addressed at the same time. The spectator agreeably deceived by an 
imitation so neariy approaching life, mistakes the picture for the origmal, and 
thinks ihe object real. This gave birth to dramatic poetiy, which includes 
tragedy and comedy. 

To Qiese may be added the satyric poem, which derives its name finom the 
satyrs, rural gods, who were always the chief characters in it, and not from 
the satire, a kind of abusive poetry, which has no resemblance to this, and is 
of a much later date. The sa^nc poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, 
but somethiog between both, participating of the character of each. Tne 
poets who disputed the prize, generally added one of these pieces to theii 
tragedies, to allay the gravity and solemnity of the one, with the mirth and 
pleasantly of the other. There is but one example of this ancient poem come 
down to us, which is the Cyclops of Euripides. 

I shall confine myself upon this head, to tragedy and comedy, both which 
had their or^n among the Greeks, who looked upon them as firuits of their 
own erowth, of which they could never have enou^. Athens was remarka- 
ble for an extraordinary appetite of this kind. These two poems, which 
were for a long time comprised under the general name of tragedy, received 
there b^ degrees such improvements as at length raised them to the highest 

"fection. 

e* MMM TheopbrMtum, boauncm alioqui diteituniaom, ftanoUta OBint afecUtione reibit botpiUci 
<W«l.Lflu.e.l. 

t JEliuu 1. ii. cu S. 
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XBK ORIOUr AlTD PBOOBE88 OF TRAGEDT. — ^POETS WHO EXCEIJJU> IH IT AT 

ATHENS; ASCHTLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND EURIPIDES. 

There had been mao^ ti^c and c<»nic poets belbre Thespis : but as ther 
had made no alteration in the original rude torm of this poem, and as Thespis 
was the first that made anj improvement init, he was generally esteemed its 
inFenton Before him, tra«^edy was no more than a jumok of bnffoon tdes in 
the comic style, intennixea wrth the singiiig of a chorus in praise of Bacchus ; 
£>r it is to &e feasts d* that god, celebrated at the time d* the vintage, that 
Ixi^^y owes its l»rth. 

La U«gAdi6» infome et frofsiere eo naif saat, 
N'6toit qu* an simple cbceur, od ehacun en daoiaaU 
£t da dieu det rmiiiM entooaDt les louftoges, 
S'tSbrooit d*attirer de fertUet rendaofei. 
LlL, le Tin et la jole AreQlant les eiprits* 
Da plus habile chantre on boac Atoit le fAt»* 

FomleM and pmst did tnfedj rndft 
A eimple chorus, rather mad taan wise ; 
For ftiutfal Tinlases tba daoeinf thfonf 
Roar*d to tba cod of frapes a dcunkeD son^ : 
Wild mirth and wine siistain*d th« frantic note. 
And the best sister had the priso, a goat. 

Thespis made several alterations in it, which Horace describes after Aris- 
totle, in his Art of Poetry* The first was to carry his actors about in a cart* 
whereas before, they usedio sing in the streets, wherever chance led them. 
Another was, to have their faces smeared over with wine-lees, instead of act* 
ii^ without disguise, as at first.t He also introduced a character among the 
chorus, jvfao, to give the actors time td rest themselves and to take breathy 
repeated the adventures of some Illustrious person ; which recital at length 
gave place to the subjects of tragedy. 

Thespis fat le premier, qai bai4>oaill6 de lie* 
' Promena par les bourgs cette heureuse folUt 

£t d*actears mal omia chargaant on lombereMi ' 

Amusa les passans d*un spectacle nottTeao.^ 

First Thespis, smeer*d with lees, and roid of art. 

The grateiul (<Alj rented from a cart j 

And as his tawdry actors drove ^oat, 

The sight was new and eharmed the gaping lont* 

Theiqiis lived in the time of Solon.S That wise legislator, upon seeing his 
pieces performed, expressed his dislike, by strikiner his staff U[ainst the 
ground ; apprehending that these poetical fictions, and idle stories, from mere 
Cbeatrical representations, would soon become matters of importance, and 
have too great a share in all public and private affairs. 

It is not so easy to invent, as to improve the inventions of others. The al- 
terations Thespis made in tragedy gave room for ^schylus to make new and 
more considerable ones of his own. He was bom at Athens m the first year 
of the sixteenth Olympiad.!) He took upon him the profession of arms, at a 
time when the AUienians reckoned almost as many heroes as citizens. He 
was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, where he did his duty. 
But his disposition called htm elsewhere, and put him upon entering into ano- 
ther course, where no less gloiy was to be acquired, and where he was ^soon 
wii^KNit any competitois.ir As a superior genius, he took upon him to reform, 

■ J I III i>«il.ii . I II I ■ I I . ■ H i t I I I ■ I —l^^ii^l^— ^— — ■■ 

. * Boileatt Art. Poet. Chant, iii. 
t Irnotiui tragic* ^enias inrenisee Camea« 
Dicitor, et plaustns rexisse poemata Thespis, 
Q,m eaaeient Mreientqwe, pemocti facibus ora. - 

^ "^ Hor.de Art. Pojl. 

When Thespis first exposed ttie tragic muse, ^ 

Rude we«>e the actors, and a cart the scene ; 
Where f hastlf faces, smear'd with lees of wine, 
Frighted the childMO, and amwed the crowd. ^ ^ _ _ ^ 
* Roscom. Art of Pvet. 

Art. Poet. Chant, iil. J A. M. 9440. Ant. J. C. 66^ PluU la Sjloa. p. 9fc 

IIA.1I.S464. A«t.J.C.A40.' T A- » »14. A«t. J.<J, «a. 
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or rather to create tra^edj anew ; of wbich he has, ^n consequence, been aJ« 
ways acknowledged the inventor and father. Father Brumoi, in a di^sertatioD 
which abounds with wit and food sense, eiplains the manner in which JCschj- 
lus conceived the true idea of tra^dj from H<»ner's epic poems. That poet 
himself used to saj, that his works were onlj copies in relievo of Homer's 
draughts, in the Iliaa and Odjssey. 

Tragedy, therefore, todc a new form under him. He gave masks to his ac- 
tors, adorned them with robes and trains, and made them wear buskins. In- 
stead of a cart he created a theatre of moderate extent, and entirely chanj^ed 
their style \ which from being merry and burlesque, as at first, became majes^ 
tic and senous.* 

JBschyle dans le choBor jeite let Dcnona^s ; 
D*un muque plus honaite habilia lei risages ; 
Sur les aif d^un thiatre en puBlie exhauMe 
Fit paroxtre raeteor d'nn bradeqidn eluuiM6.t 

From iflSschylu tbe ehoffoi learnt aetr grace ; 
He reil'd with decent maik* the ae^or* face. 
Taught him in buskins first to tread the «lage. 
And rais'd a theatre to please th« age. 

But ihzt was only the external part or body of tragedy. Its soul, which 
was the most important and essential addition of ^schylus; consisted in the 
vivacity and spirit of the action, sustained by the dialogue of the persons of 
the drama intioduced by him ; in the artful working: up of tbe stronger pas* 
sions, especially of terror and pity, that, by alternately afflicting and agitating 
the soul with mournful or terrible objects, produce a grateful pleasure and 
delight from that very trouble and emotion ; in tbe choice of a subject, great, 
noble, interesting, Jind contained within the true bounds by the unity ottime, 
place, and action ; in fin^, it is the conduct and disposition of the whole piece, 
which by the order and harmony of its parts, and the happy connexion of its 
incidents and intrigues, holds the mind of the spectator in suspense till the ca- 
tastrophe, and then restores him his tranquillity, and dismisses him with satis- 
faction. 

The chorus had been established befc^re ^schylus, as it composed alone, 
or next to alone, what was then called tragedy. He did not, therefore, exclude 
it, but, on the contrary, thought fit to incorporate it, to sing as chorus be^ 
tween the acts. Thus it supplied the interval of resting, and was a kind of 
person of the drama, employea either in giving useful counsels and salutaiy 
instructions, in espousing the part of innocence and virtue, in bein^ the de- 
pository of secrets, and the avenger of violated religion, or in sustaining all 
those (maracters at the same time, accordii^ to Horace.t The coiyphsus, or 
principal person of the chorus, spoke for the rest 

* Post bunc personae pallaeque reperter bonestn 
Aschylus, et modicis instraFit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magmimqufl loqni, nitiifM eotbamo. 

Hor.da Art. Poet 
This ^schy lus (with indignation) saw, 
And built a stage, found eat a decent di«M» 
Brooght vizards in (aciriler disguise,) 
And taught men how to speak, and how to act. 

Roseott. Art o( Po«t 
t Bolleav Art. Poet 

^ Aetoris partes chorus oficiomque Tirile 

Defendat ; nen quid me dies intereinat actm, 

Q,iiod non proposite condoeat, et hsereat apte« 

lUe bonis lareatque, el eoncilietar amieis, 
W Et regat iratos, et amet percare timentes. 

^ Ille dapes laudet menss Dt«vis: ille salubrei» 

Jiistitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis. 

file cogat commissa, deosqua precetur et oret, 

L t redeat m iseris, abeat fertnna siipeibis. 

Hor. de Alt. Po«t. 

The chorus shotild rapplr wbat action wtnttr 

And hath a generodfr ana Okanlj part; 
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In one of JEscbjlus's pieces, called tiie Eumetiides. the poet represents 
Orestes at the bottom of the stage, surrounded by the turief, laid asleep by 
Apollo. Their feure must have been extremely horrible, as it is related, 
that upon their waking, and appearing tumultudusly on the &eatre, where 
they were to act as a chmns. some wuimen miscarried with the surprise, and 
several children died of the tright. The chorus at that time consisted ot fifly 
actors. After this accident it was reduced to fifteen, by an express law, and 
at lengdi to twelve. 

I have observed, that one of the alterations made by iBscfaylus in tragedy, 
was the mask worn by the actors. These dramatic masks had no resemblance 
to ours, whidi only cover the face, but were a kind of case for the whole 
head, alid whidi, besides the features, lepresented the beard, the hair, the 
ears, and eves the ornaments used by women in their head-dresses. These 
uasKs varied according to the different pieces that were acted. They are 
treated of at large in a dissertation of M. Boindin^s, inserted in the Mem9ii:s 
df the Academy of Belles Lettres.* 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed elsewhere,! in speaking of 
pronunciation, bow masks came to continue so long upon the sta£;e of the an* 
cientsj for certainly they could not be used, without considerably flattening 
die spirit of the action, which is i>rinctpally expressed in the countenance, the 
xeat and mirror of what passes in the soul. Does it not often happen, that 
die blood, according to its beiitt^ put in motion by different passions, some- 
times covers the face with a sudden and modest blush, sometimes enflames it 
with the heat of rage and fuiy, sometimes retires, leavinjgp it pale with fear, 
and at otl^rs, diffuses a calm and amiable serenity over it ? All these affec- 
tions are strongly imagined and distinguished in the lineaments of the face. 
The mask deprives the features of this eneiK^ of language, and of that life and 
soul by which it is the faithful interpreter of all the sentiments of the he^rt. 
I do not wmider, therefore, at Cicero's remark upon the action of Roscius. 
" Our ancestors," says he, " were better iudffes than we are. They could 
not wholly approve even of Roscius himself, mile he performed in a mask.^t 

.^schjnius was m the sole possession of die gloiy of the stage, with almost 
every voice in his favour, when a yotm? rival made his appearance to dispute 
the palm with him. This was Sophooes. He was bom at Colonos, a town 
in Attica, in the second year of die 71st Olympiad. His father was a black- 
smith, or one that kept people of that trade to work for him. His first essay 
was a masterpiece- when, upon the occasion of Cymon having found tlie 
bones of Theseus, and their being brought to Athens, a dispute between the 
tragic poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the lists wim £schylus. and 
carried the prize against him. The ancient victor, laden till then with the 
wreaths he had acquired, believed &em dl lost by failing of the last, and wilii- 
drew in disgust into Sicily to kin^ Hiero, the protector and patron of all the 
learned in disgrace at Athens, ^^e died there soon after, in a very sir^Iar 
manner, if we mar believe Suidas. As he lay asleep In the fields, with his 
head bare, an eagle, taking his bald crown for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon 
it^ which killed hiffl. Of ninety, or at least seventy tragedies, composed by 
hinu only seven are now extant. 

Nor have those of Sophocles escaped the Injury of time better, though one 

Bridlei wild n/gtt lorei ripd honettj, 

And itrict obterranee at imp vtial lawi^ 

Sobrie^, ■eeoritr sad peace ; 

Andl>e$fl the gooM to turn blind fbrtimei vbeel. 

To raiie the wretched, and pull down the praud | 

Bntnothinf mmtbenncbetweeatheaetit " 

Bat what tome way condncei to the plot. 

Roceom Artef FoeHy. 
♦Vol. IV. tMwmerofTeachinir.**- Vol.IV. ,,^ ^ ^ 

I <Im melni aoeiri iUi leaei, qni p e tmtt i iUM i, ne Roeeiaai qe J ie i i BMr»p«v« landabaat—LSb. iil. 4t 
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hundrsd and sefenteen in onmber, and, accordior to some^ one hundred and 
thirty. He retained, to extreme old aee, all the force and rigour of his genius, 
as appears from a circumstance in his nistoiy. His children, unwortlnr of so 
rreat a father, under pretence that he had lost his senses, summoned him ber 
fore the judges, in oraer to obtain a decree, tibat his estate might be taken 
(ifm him, and put into their hands. He made no other defence than to read 
a tragedy he was at that time composing, called (Edipus at Cdionos, with 
which the judges were so charmed, that he carried his cause unanimously : 
and his children, detested by the whole assembly, got noting by their suit, but 
the shame and infamy due to such flagrant ingratitude. He was twenty times 
crowned victor. Some sav he expired in repeating his Antigone, for want of 
power to recover his bream, after a violent endeavour to pronounce a lon^ pe- 
riod to the end. Others, that he died of joy upon his being declared victor, 
contrauy to his expectations. The figure of a hive was placed upon his tcxnb, 
to perpetuate the name of bee, which had been given him from the sweetness 
of nis verses ; whence, it is probable, the notion was derived, of the bees 
having settled upon his lips when in his cradle. He died in his ninetieth year 
the fourth of the nine^'^tturd Olympiad,* after haviqg survived Euripides six 
years, who was not so old as himself. 

The latter was born in the first year of the se^nty«-fifUi Olympiad,! at Sa- 
lamis, whither his father Menesarchus and his mother Clito Imd retired, when 
Xerxes was preparing for his great expedition against Greece. He applied 
himself at first to philos(»>hy, and among others, had the celebrated Anaxago- 
ras for his master. But toe daneer incurred hj that great man, who was veiy 
near being made the victim of his philosophical tenets, inclined him to the 
study of poetry. He discovered in himself a genius for the drama, unknown 
to him at first ; and employed it with such success, that he entered the lists 
with the |:reatest masters, of whom we have been speaking^ His works suf- 
ficiently aenote his profound application to philosopny.^ They abound with 
excellent maxims of morality ; and it is in that view, Socrates in his time, 
and Cicero long afler him, set so high a value upon £uripides.§ 

One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme delicacy expressed by the Athe< 
nian audience on certain occasions, and their solicitude to preserve the reve- 
rence due to morality, virtue, decency, and justice. It is surprising to observe 
the ^varmth with which they unanimously reproved whatever seemed incon- 
sistent with them, and called the poet to an account for it, notwithstanding his 
having the best founded excuse, giving such sentiments only to persons noto- 
riously vicious, and actuated by the most unjust passions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a pompous pan^yric upon 
riches, which concluded with this thought : Riches are ike supreme good of th^ 
human race^ and Tmth reason excite ihe admiration of the gods and men. The 
whole iheaire cried out against these expressions, and lie would have been 
banished directly, if he had not desired tne sentence to be respited till the 
conclusion of the piece^ in which the advocate for riches perished miserably. 

He was in danger of incurring serious inconveniences from an answer he puts 
into the mouth o? Hippolytus. Phrsedra's nurse represented to him, that he 
had engaged himself under an inviolable oath to keep her secret. My tongue^ 
it is true pronounced that ooih^ replied hd^hutmy heart gave no consent to it» 
This frivolous distinction appeared to the whole people, as an express contempt 
of reli^on and the sanctity of an oath, that tended to banish all sincerity and 
good faith from society and the commerce of life. 

Another maxim advanced hj Eteocles in a tragedy called the Phoenicians, 
and which Caesar had always in his mouth,^is no less pernicious. If justice 
may be vidtUed at aU^ it is -when a ihrone is inquestion; in other respects Ui it 
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be duhf^ reoered.* It is highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, 
sajs Cicero, to make an exception in that veiy point, wherein such riolation 
is the h^hest crime that can be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and speaks 
like a tyrant, who vindicates his unjust conduct by a false maxim ; and it is 
not strsmge, that Csesar, who was a tyrant by nature, and equally unjust, should 
lay great stress upon the sentiments of a prince whom he so much resembled. 
But what is remarkable in Cicero, b his falling upon the poet himself, and im- 
puting to him as a crime, the having advanced so pernicious a principle upon 
tlie stage. 

Lycurgus, the orafcr, who lived in the time of Philip and Alexander the 
Great, to reanimate the spirit g[ the tragic poets, caused three statues of brass 
to be erected in the name of the people to .£scny]us, Sophocles^ and Euripi- 
des ; atid having ordered thear works to be transcribed, he appointed them to 
be carefully preserved among the public archives, from whence they were taken 
from time to thne to be read; the players not being permitted to represent 
them on the stage. 

The reader expects, no doubt, after what has been said relating to the three 
poets who invented, improved and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I 
should discourse upon the peculiar excellencies of their style and character. 
For that 1 must refer to Father Brumoi, who will do it much better tfian it if 
in my power. After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, that the 
epic poet, that is to say. Homer, pointed out the way for the tragic poets, and 
\ by reflections drawn from human nature, upon what prin- 



having demonstrated, mj a^uc^wv.K*^x«T*>j txv/<a< uutxiau .la^uic:, u^mu tTua. 
ciples, and by what degrees, this happy imitation wasconductea to its ei ^„_ 
goes on to describe the three poets above-mentioned, in the most lively and 
shining colours. "* . 

took at first, from ^schyhis its inventor, a much more loftr style 

rerhans 



tb^n the Illiad ; that is, the magnum loqtd mentioned by Horace. 
iCschylus, who was its author, was too pompous, and carried the tragic style 
too high.' It is not Homer's trumpet, but something more. His pompous, 
swelling, gigantic diction, resembles rather the beating of drums and tne snouts 
of battle, than the nobler harmony and silver souikI of the tnimnet. The 
elevation and grandeur of his genius would not permit him to speak the ian- 
gua^ of other men, so that his muse seemed rather to walk on stilts, than in 
9ie busl^ins of his own invention. 

Sophocles understood much better the true excellence of the dramatic style : 
he therefore copies Homer more closely, and blends in his diction that honeyed 
sweetness, from whence he was denominated this &ee, with a gravity that gives 
his tragedy the modest air of a matrcai, compelled to appear in public with 
di^ty, as Horace expresses it. 

The style of Euripides, though noble, is less removed fix)m the &miliar; 
and he seems to have affected rather the pathetic and the elegant, than the ner- 
vous and the lofty. 

As Comeille, says M. Brumoi in another place, after faavinr opened to him- 
self a path entirely new and unknown to the ancients, seems like an eagle tow- 
ering in th^ clouds, from the sublimity, force, unbroken progress, and rapidit)r 
of his fli^t; and as Racine, in copyii^ the ancients, in a manner entirely his 
'own, imitates the swan, that sometimes floats upon the air, sometimes rises, 
then falls again with an elegance of motion, and a grace peculiar to herself: so 
iEschyhis, Sophocles, and Euripides, have each of them a particular and cha- 
racteristic method. The first, as the inventor and father of tragedy, is like 
a torrent rolling impetuously over rocks, forests, and precipices ; the second 

* IpM aotem tocer (Cesar) in ore temper Grecos rersas Euripidit it Peoinia habebat, qun dicam ■! 
|iotero, incondite fortoHe, sed tanen ut res possit intelligi : 

Nam, si violandum est jtis, res^nandi gratia 
Yiolandom est; aliis rebus pletatem colas. 
CapiUlia Eteoef as, t«1 potins Euriptdei, qui id onum, quod omaipm io«!erati«si mum fiient. •w«p«- 
■It-4>«e.l.iii.n.i2. *'*'*'* 
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lesembles a canal^which flows gently through dehcious gardens ;* and the third 
a river, that does not foUow its course in a continual line, but loves to turn and 
wind its silver wave through floweiy meads and rural scenes. 

This is the character M. Brumoi gives of the three poets to whom the 
Athenian stage was indebted for its perfection in tragedy, ^schylus drew it 
out of its ordinal chaos and confusion, and made it appear in soppe de^e of 
lustre ; but it still retained the rude unfinished air of things in their beginning, 
which are |^enerall}r defective in point of art or method.! Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. The style of the first, as 
has been observed, is more noble andmajestic; of the latter, more tender and 
pathetic ; each perfect in its way. In this diversity of character, it is diffi- 
cult to decide wnich is most excellent. The leanied nave always been divided 
upon this head ; as we are at this day, in regard to the two poets of our own 
nation, whose tragedies have made our stage illustrious, and not inferior to that 
of Athens.! 

I have observed, that tenderness and pathos distinguish the compositions of 
Euripides, of which Alexander of Phera, the most cruel of tyrants^ gave a 
striking proof. That barbarous man, upon seeing the Troades of Euripides 
acted, found himself so moved with it, that he quitted the theatre before the 
conclusion of the play, professing that he was ashamed to be seen in tears for 
the distress of Hecuba and Andromache, when he had never shown the least 
compassion for his own citizens, of whom he had butchered such numbers. 

When I speak of tenderness and pathos, I would not be understood to mean 
a passion that softens the heart into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is 
almost solely confined to our stage, though rejected by the ancients, and con- 
demned by the nations around us of greatest reputation for their genius, and 
taste in science and polite leamii^. The two great principles for movii^ the 
passions among the ancients, were terror and pity*§ Ana indeed, as we na- 
turally determine eveiy thii^ from its relation to ourselves, or our particular 
interest, when we see persons of exalted rank or virtue sinking under great 
evils, tiie fear of the like misfortunes, with which we know that numan life is 
on all sides invested, seizes upon us, and, from a secret impulse of self-love, 
we find ourselves sensibly affected with the distresses o| others : besides 
which, the sharii^ a common nature witlf the rest of our species, makes us 
sensible to whatever befals them.|| Upon a close and attentive inquiry into 
those two passions, they will be found the most deeply inherent, active, ex- 
tensive, and general af^ctions of the soul ; including all orders of men, great 
and small, rich aiid poor, of whatever age pr condition. Hence the ancients, 
accustomed to consult nature, and to take her for their guide in all thii^, con- 
ceived terror and c(»npassion to be the soul of tragedy ; and ifbr dus reason, 
that those affections ought to prevail in it. The passion of love was in no es^* 
timation among them, and had seldom any share in their dramatic pieces ; 
though with us it is a received opinion, that they cannot be supported with- 
out it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what manner this passion, 
which has always been deemed a weakness and a blemish in the greatest cha- 
racters, got such footing upon our stage. Comeiile, who was the first wha 
brought the French tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the rest have fd- 
lowed, found the whole nation enamoured to madness with the perusal of ro- 
mances, and litde disposed to admire axsy thing not resemblii^ them. ^ From 
the desire of pleasing his audience, who were at the same time his judges, 
he endeavoured to move them in the same manner as they had been accus- 

* I know not whether the idea of a eanaU ikatjlont r»nt^ trough delicion$ garden*, may proper!/ 

describe the character of Sophocles, which is peculiarly distinguished by nobleness, grandeur, aad elCTa- 

' tion. That of an impetuous and rapid «treani, whose waves, from the violence of their motion, are load* 

and to be heard afar e/T, seems to me a more, suitable image of that poet 

^ t Tragedtas primus in locero jGsehylus protulit : sablimii, et gtaris, et gmndiloqnus icpc ofqiM ad ^ 



'urn ; sed mdis in plerisqoe et incompiMitus. — Qiuntil. 
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tomed to be affected : and by introducing^ love in his sceneitto brii^ them 
the nearer to the preaominant taste of the age for rcmiance. JFram the same 
source arose that multiplicity of incidents, episodes, and adventures, with 
which our tragic pieces are crowded and obscured, so contraiy to probaoilityy 
which will not aomit such a number of extiaordinaiy and surprisipff events 
in the shOTt space of four-apd-twenty hours ^ so contraiy to the simplicity of 
ancient tragedy, and so adapted to conceal, m the assemblage of so many dif- 
ferent objects, the sterility of the eenius ot a poet, more intent upon the mar- 
velotis, than upon the probable and natural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the iambic to the heroic verse 
in their tragedies ; not only because the first has a kind of digni^ better 
adapted to the stage, but while it approaches nearer to prose, retams suffi* 
ciently the air of poetiy to please the ear ; and yet has too little of it to pat 
the audience in mmd of the poet, who oug^t not to appear at all in representa- 
tions, where other persons aro supposed to speak and act. Monsieur Dacier 
makes a veiy just rejection on this subject He says, that it is the misfor- 
tune of our tragedy to have almost no other verse than what it has in com- 
mon with epic poetiy, elegy, pastoral, satire, and comedy; whereas the 
learned languages have a ^at variety of versification. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious in the French tragedy ; which neces- 
sarily loses sight of nature and probability, as it obliges heroes, princes, 
kii^, and queens, to express themselves in a pompous strain in their familiar 
conversation, which it would be ridiculous to attempt in real life. The givixig 
utterance to the most impetuous passions in a uniform cadence, and by hem- 
istichs and rhymes, would undoubtedly be tedious and offensive to the ear, if 
the charms of poetiy, the elegance of expression, the spirit of the sentiments, 
and, perhaps, more than all, the resistless force of custom, had not in a man- 
ner subjected our reason, and spread a veil before our judgement. 

It was not chance, therefore, which suggested to the Greeks the use of iam- 
bics in their tragedy. Nature itself seems to have dictated that kind of verse 
to tiiem. Instructed by the same unerring guide, they made choice of a dif- 
ferent versification for the chorus, better adapted to the motions of the dance, 
and the variations of the song ; because it was necessaiy for poetiy to shine 
Dut in all its lustro, while the mere conversation between the real actors was 
suspended. The chorus was an embellishment of the representation, and a 
relaxation to the audieno^, and dierefore required more exalted poetiy and 
numbers to support it, when united with music and dancing. 

OF THE ANCIENT, XIUDLB, AND NEW COXBDT. 

While tragedy was thus risii^ in perfection at Athens, comedy, the second 
species of dramatic poetry, and which, till then, had been much neglected, 
began^to be cultivated with more attention. Nature was the common parept 
of Dd&. We are sensibly affected with the daggers, distresses, misfortunes, 
and, in a word, with whatever relates to the lives and c(»)duct of illustrious 
persons ; and this gave birth to tragedy. We are as curious to know the ad- 
ventures, conduct, and defects of our equals, which supply/ us with occasions 
of laughing^ and being meny at the expense of others. Hence originated 
comedy, which is properly an imare of private life. Its des^ is to expose 
defects and vice upon the stage, and by riaiculing them, to make them con- 
temptible ; and consequently to instrnct by diverting. Ridicule, therefore, 
(or, to express the same word by another, pleasant^,) ought to prevail in 
comedy. 

This species of entertainment took, at different times, three different forms 
it Athens, as'well from the genius of the poets, as from the influence of the 
ll^ovemment ; which occasioned various alterations in it. 

The ancient comedy, so called by Horace, and which he dates after the 
irae of -^chylus, retained something of its original rudeness, and tbe liber- 
y it had been used to take of coarse jesting and reviling spectators, bom the 
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cart of Thespls.* Though it was become regular in its plan> and worthy of 
a great theatre, it had not learnt to be more reserved. It represented real 
transactions, with the names, habits, gestures, and likeness in masks, of whom* 
soever it thought fit to sacrifice to the public diversion. In a state where it 
was held good policy to unmask whatever carried the air of ambition, singu- 
larity or knaveiy, comedy assumed the privilege to haraimic, reform, and ad- 
vise the people^ upon tne most important occasions and interests. No one 
was spared in a city of so much liberty, or rather license, as Athens was at 
that time. Generals, magistrates, government, the veiy gods, were aban- 
doned to the poet's satirical vein ; and all was well received, provided the 
comedy was diverting, and the Attic £;alt not wanting. 

In one of these comedies, not only the priest of Jupiter detennines to quit 
his service, because no more sacrifices are offered to the god ; but Mercuiy 
himself comes in a starving condition, to seek his fortune amon^ mankind, and 
offers to serve as a porter, sutler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper ; in short, in any 
capacity, rather than to return to heaven. t In another^ the same gods, re- 
duced to the extremity of famine,^ from the birds having built a city in the air, 
whereby their provisions are cut off, and the smoke of^incense and sacrifices 
prevented from ascending to heaven, deftute three ambassadors in the name 
of Jupiter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with the birds, upon such 
conditions as they shall approve. The chamber of audience, where the three 
famished gods are received, is a kitchen well stored with excellent game of 
all sorts. Here Hercules, aeepl^r smitten with the smell of roast meat, which 
he apprehends to be more exquisite and nutritious than that of incense, begs 
leave to make his abode, and to turn ^ spit, and assist the cock upon occa- 
sions. The other pieces of Aristophanes abound with strokes still more sati- 
rical and severe upon the principal divinities. 

I am not much surprised at the poet's insulting the gods, and treating them 
with the utmost contempt, from whom he had nothii^ to fear ; but I cannot 
help wondering at his having brought the most illustrious and powerful per- 
sons of Athens upon the stage, and that he presumed to attack the govern- 
ment itself, without any manner of respect or reserve. 

Cleon, having returned triumphapt, contrary to the eeneral' expectation, 
hotn the expedition against Sphacteria, was looked upon by the people as the 
greatest captain of that age« Aristophanes, to set that bad man in a true 
light, who was the son of a currier, and a currier himself, and whose rise was 
owing solely to his temerity and imprudence, was so bold as to make him the 
subject of a comedy ,§ without beii^awed Iby his power and influence : but 
he was obliged to pl^y the part of -Cleon himself, and appeared, for the first 
time upon the stage, m that character ; not one of the commedians daring to 
represent him, or to expose himself to the resentment of so formidable an ene- 
my. His face was smeared over with wine-lees ; because no workmai^could 
be found that would venture to make a mask resembling Cleon, as was usual 
when persons were brought upon the stage. In this piece he reproaches him 
with embezzling the puolic treasures, with a violent passion for bribes and 
presents, with crafl in seducii^ the people, and denies hun the gloiy of the 
action at Sphacteria, which he attributes chiefly to the share his colleague 
had in it. 

In the Achamians, he accuses Lamachus of having been made general 
rather by bribeiy than merit. He imputes to him his youth, inexperience, 
and idleness $ at the same time tiiat he, and many otheis, whom he covertly 
desi'i^iates, convert to their own use the rewards due only to valour and real 
services. He reproaches the republic with their preference of the younger 
citizens to the elaer in the government of the state, and the command of their 
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armies. He teHs them plainly, ftkut when peace shall be concluded, neiflier 
Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, nor many other such knaves, all mentioned by name, 
shall have an^^ share in the public affairs ; they being always ready to accuse 
their fellow citizens of crimes, and to enrich themselves by such informations. 

In his comedy called the ncups^ imitated by Racine, m his Plaideun^ he 
exposes the mad passion of the people for prosecutions and trials at law^ and 
&e enormous injustice frequently committed in p;usii^ sentence and giving^ 
judgment. 

The i>oet, concerned to see fbc republic obstinately bent upon the unhappy 
expedition to Sicily, endeavours to excite in the people a thorough disgust ror 
so ruinous a war, and to inspire them with the desire of a peace, as much the 
interest of the victors as the vanquished, after a war of several years' dura* 
tion, equally pernicious to each party, and capable of involving all Greece 
in ruin.* 

None of Aristophanes's pieces explains better his boldness, in speakiitt 
upon the most delicate affairs of the state in the crowded theatre, than hu 
comedy called Ltfmtrata. One of the principal magistrates of Athens had a 
wife of that name, who is 'supposed to have taken it into her head to compel 
Greece to conclude a peace, ^e relates how, during the war, the wmneo 
inquirine^ oi their husbands the result of their counsels, and whetherthey had 
not lesMved to make peace with Sparta, received no answers but imperious 
looks, and orders to mind their own affairs ; that, however, they perceived 
plainly to what a low oondition the government was declined ; that they took 
the Iibeity to remonstrate mildhr to their husbands upon the rashness of their 
counsels ; but that their humble representations had no other effect than to 
offend and enrage them ; that, in fine, being confirmed by the general opinion 
of all Attica, that there were no longer any ijoen in the state, nor heads for 
the administration of affairs, their patience being quite exhausted, the women 
had thought it proper and advisable to take the govempient upon themselves, 
and preserve Greece, whether it would or not, from the folly and madness of 
its resolves. " For her part, she declares, that she has taken possession of the 
city and treasury, in order," says she, " to prevent Pisander and his confede- 
rates, the four hundred administrators, £rom exciting troubles accordhig to 
their custom, and from robbing the public as usual." (Was ever any thing 
so bold ?)— She ^oes on to prove, that the women only are capable of retriev- 
ing affairs, by this burlesque ailment, that, admitting things to be inUbch a 
state of perplexity and confiision, the sex, accustomed to untangling their 
threads, were the only persons to set ttiem right again, as being best qualified 
with the necessary adoress, patience, and moderation. The Athenian poli- 
tics are &US made inferior to those oi the women, who are only represented 
in a ridiculous light, in derision of their husbands as administrators of the 
government. 

These extracts from Aristophanes, taken almost word for word from Father 
Brumoi,^eemed to me veiy proper to give a right insight into that poet's cha- 
racter, and tibe genius of the ancient pomedv, which was, as we see, a satire 
of the most poignant and severe kind, that bad assumed to it^lf an indepen- 
dency in respect to persons, and to which nothing was sacred. 1 1 was no wonder 
that Uicero condemns so licentious and uncurbed a liberty. It mi^ht,he says, 
have besn tolerable, had it only attacked bad citizens, and seditious oratois, 
who endeavoured to raise commotions in the state, such as Cleon, Cleophon« 
and Hyperbolus ; but when Pericles, who for mai^ years had governed the 
commonwealth both in war and peace with equal wisdom and authority, (he 
might have added, and a Socrates, declared by Apollo the wisest of mankind,) 
is brouccht upon the stage to be laughed at by the public, it is as if our Plautus, 
oi Nsvius, had attacked the Scipios, or Csecilius had dared to revile Marcus 
Cato in his writings.! 

• Th« Peaea ^ . ' , . 
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That liliei^ is itill more offensive to U8» who are bom m^ and live under, a 
monarchical ^oveniment, which is far from heins^ favourable to licentiouaoess. 
But without intending to iuaiify the conduct of Aristophanes, which is cer- 
tainly inexcusable, I think, to judge properly of it, it would be necessary to 
lay aside the prejudices oi nations, and tunes, and to imagine we live in those 
remote ages in a state purely democratical. We must not fancy Aristophanes 
to have &en a person of litue consequence in his republic, as the camic wri- 
ters generally are in our days. The King of Persia had a very different idea 
of him. It IS a known stoiy^ that in an audience of the Greek ambassadors, 
his fiist inquiiy was aifter a certain comic poet (meanipg Aristophanes) that pul 
all Greece in motion, and gave such effectual counsels against him.* Aristo* 
phanes did that upon the stage, which Demosthenes did afterwards in the 
pubMc assemblies. The poet's reproaches were no less ankiated than tho 
orator's. In his comedies ne uttered the same sentiments as he had a right to 
deliver from the public rostrum. Th^ were addressed to the same people, 
upon the same occasions of the state, the same fneans of success, and the same 
obstacles to their measures. In Athens the whole peqple were the sovereign, 
and each of them had an equal share in the supreme authori^. Upon mis 
they were continually intent, were fond of discotursiug upon it themselves, and 
of Searing the sentiments of others. The public afiaiis were the business 
of eveiy mdividual ; in which they were desirous of being fully informed, 
that they mi^ht know how to conduct themselves on every occasion of war 
or peace, which frequently offered, and to decide upon their own, as well as 
upon the destiny of their allies or enemies. Hence arose the liber^ taken by 
the comic poets, of discussine the affairs of the state in their performances. 
The people were so far fiK)m oeine offended at it, or at the manner in wbicb 
those writers treated the principal persons of the state, that they conceived 
their liberty in some measure to consist in it. 

Three poets particularly excelled in the ancient comedy ; Eupolis, Crati- 
nus, and Aristophanes.! The last is the only one of them whose pieces hav4 
come down to us entire, and out of the great number of those, eleven are all 
that remain. He flourished in an age when Greece abounded with great men. 
and was contemporaiy with Socrates and Euripides, whom he survived. Du- 
ring the Peloponnesian war, he made his greatest figure ; less as a writer tc 
amuse the people with his comedies, than as a censor of the government, re- 
tainedjdt reform the state, and to be almost the arbiter of his country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and happiness of expression, or, 
in a word, that Attic salt and spirit, to which the Roman language could never 
attain, and for which Aristophanes is more remarkable than any other of the 
Greek authors.^ His particular excellence was raillery. None ever touched 
what was ridiculous m the characters whom he wished to expose with such 

« ■'■' ■■■ I- 11 I M I ■! I II II » I II 11 1^1 ■^■M— ■ , 

tediUoMft CleoMm, Gleophontem, HT^rbolam hsnt: paliuMir— Sed P«ri«tMii, cum jaa naeivilatt 
maxima anctontate plurimot annot domi et belli pnsftusset, yiolari renibat, et eot agi in tcena* non plus 
itcvaU qtiam n Phtottn noster roluitset, ant Naevias P. et Cn. Scipioni, aut CBciliw K. Catoni maledi- 
cefe.-«-Sx. fnfm. Cio. d« Rep. lib. ir, 

* iLrisioph. ia Acbanw 
t Eupolit* atque Cratinua, Arittopliaiietqae poete, 

Atqoe alii, quorum Comosdia pnsea rirarum est, 

Si qui erat digoas detciibi, quod malm aut §ae, 

Qjaod moBchuf foret, aut ncariui aut alioqui 

Famoius ; malta cum libertate notabaat Hor. Sat It t i 

With Aristophaaet' eatirie race. 
When ancient comedy ainut*a the a|^( 
Or Eupolit', or Cratina«*t wit. 
And otfaem that aU-Uceni*d poem if rit ; 
None, worthy to be chownt eieap'd the iceae« 
No public knaTe, or tluef of loftjr mien; 
The loose adult*rer was drawn forth to sight t 
The secret murderer trembling lurkM the night] 
Vice plaT*d itself and each ambitious spark. 
All boldly branded with the poet's mark. 
I AaHqoA eom«dia sinccram illom sermonis Attici gratiam prop* sola retinet«^<laiBtUi 
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suceess, or knew better how to convej it in all its force to othen. But it 
woSifd be necessary to have lived in his times to judge with taste of his works. 
The subtle salt ana spirit of the ancient railleiy, according to M. Bnunoi, is 
evaporated through length of time, and what remains of it is become flat and 
insipid to us ; though the sharpest part will retain its vigour throughout all ages. 

Two considerable defects are justlj imputed to this poet, which very much 
obscure, if not entirely efface his gloiy. These are, low bumwneiy and gross 
obsceni^ ; which defects have been excused to no purpose, from the charac« 
ter of his audience ; the bulk of which generally consisted of the poor, the 
ignorant, and dregs of the people, whom however it was as necessaiy to 
please as &e learned and the rich. The depravity of taste in the lower order 
of people, which once banished Cratinus ana his company;^ because his scenes 
were not grossly comic enough for them, is no excuse for Aristophanes, as 
Menander could find out the art of changing that grovelling taste, by iri^ro* 
ducing a species of comedy, not altogether so modest as Phitarch seems to in- 
sinuate, yet much less licentious than any before his tfane. 

The gross obscenities with which all Aristophanes^s comedies abound, have 
oo excuse ; they only denote an excessive libertinism in the spectators, and 
depravity in the poet. Had his wozks been remarkable for the utmost wit, 
which however is not the case, the privilege of laughine himself, or of making 
oQiers lai^, would have been toodeariy purchased at me expense of decency 
and good manners.* And in this case it may well be said, that it were better 
to have no wit at all, than to make so ill a use of it.t M. l^mol is veiy 
much to be commended for having taken care, in giving a general idea of 
Ari8toi>hanes*s writings, to throw a veil over those parts of them that mieht 
have given offence to modesty. Though such behaviour be the indispensable 
rule of religion, it is not always observed by those who pique themselves 
most on theu: erudition, and sometimes prefer the title of scholar to that ot 
Christian. 

The old comedy subsisted till Lysander's time, who, upon having made him- 
self master of Athens, chan^d the form of the government, and put it into the 
hands of thirty of the principal citizens. The satirical liberty of the theatre 
was ofiR&nsive to them, and therefore they thoi^t fit to put a stop to it. The 
reason of this alteration is evident, and confirms the reflection made before, 
upon the privilege of the poets to criticise with impunity the persons at the 
head of the state. The whole authority of Athens was then invested iiriyrants. 
The democra<r[was abolished. The people had no longer any share in the 
government. They were no more the prince ; their sovereignty had expired. 
The right of givii^ their opinions and suffrages upon affairs of state was at an 
end ; nor dared they, either in their own persons or by the poets, presume to 
censure die sentiments or conduct of their masters. The caBing persons by 
their names upon the sta^ was prohibited ; but the poetical ill nature soon 
found the secret of eluding the intention of the law, and^ of making itself 
amends for the restraint which was imposed upon it by^e necessity of using 
feigned names. It then appUed itself to discover the ridiculous in known cha- 
racten, which it copied to the life, and irom thence acquired the double ad- 
vantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, and the malice of the audience, 
in a more refined manner; the one had the delicate pleasure of putting the 
spectators upon jessing their meaning, and the other of Hot being mistaken 
in their suppositions, and of affixing the right name to the characters repre- 
sented. Such was the comedy since called the middk comedy^ of i^ich there 
\n some instances in Aristophanes. 

It ccmtinued till the time of Alexander the Great, who, having enthely as- 
sured himself of the empire of Greece, by the defeat of the Thebarn, caused 
a check to be put upon the license of the poets, which increaaed daily. From 

*^^'^— ^■— I ■ I IM I ■ I Ill II . . 

• Simkim ri«n nretinm Mt, riPudbHatWapendie eoosUt — Q^niatiL lib. tL c 31. 
1 N^D|i||ttiiaiMBlHAt«iMU4iNW>«^-*<%<B^ 
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tbence the new eamub/ took its birth, which was onlj an imitation of priyaie 
life, and bnnight noHb&g upon the stage but feigned names and fictitious adven- 
tures. 

ClM«ao ptint «Yee art d«as ee Mureau minir. 
8*7 TAt arec ^ainrt ou coit ae t'jr pM Toir* 
L*av«n des premien rit do tableau fidela 
P*iin arare Mureat traei mr ton modele* 
Et mille IbU an fat* fiaenMBt exprimi 
Xeeonimt le portrait «ur ItdHneme fonni.* 

la this aaw gUu* while each himself simrey'il. 
He sat with pleasure, though himself was playM. 
The miser grmn'd while ararice was drawn. 
Nor thoarht the faithful lifcenoss was his own ; 
His own aear self no imaged fool could find, 
But saw a thousand other fops design*d 

This may properhr be called fine comedy, and is that of Mendnder. Of 
one hundred and eignty, €« rather ekhty plays, according to Suidas, composed 
by him, all of which Terence is said to have translated, there remain only a 
few fragments. The merit of the originals may be known by the exceUeoce 
of their copy. QMititillian, in speaking of Menander, is not a&aid to say, tiiat 
with the beauty oif his woiks. and the height of his reputation, he obscured, or 
rather obliterated the fame of all other writers in the same wa^^.t He observes 
in another passage, that his own times were not so just to his merit as they 
ought to have been, which has been the fate of many others ; but that he was 
sumciently compensated by the favourable opinion of posterity^ And indeed 
Philemon, a c<»nmoQ poet who flourished in the same age, iliough older than 
Menander, was preferred before him. 

THE THEATRE OF THE ANCIENTS DESCRIBED. 

I HAVE already observed, that iElschylus was the first founder of a Bxed and 
durable theatre, adorned ^vith suitable decorations. It was at first, as well as 
the amphitheatres, composed of wooden planks, ibe seats of which rase one 
above another ; but those breaking down, by having too great a weip^ht upon 
them, the Athenians, eiccessively enamoured with dramatic representaticm, were 
induced by that accident to erect those superb structures, which were imitated 
afterwards with so much splendour by the Roman magnificence. What I shall 
say of them has almost as much relation to the Roman as the Athenian thea- 
tres ; and is extracted entirely from M. Boindin's learned dissertation upon the 
theatre of the ancients, who has treated the sulject in its fullest extent.^ 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three principal parts ; each of 
which had its peculiar appellation. The division for the actors was called in 
General the scene, or stage ; that for the spectators was particularly termed 
the theatre, which must have been of vast extent,|| as at Athens it was capable 
of containing above thirty thousand persons ; and the orchestra, which, among 
the Greeks was the place assigned for the pantomimes and dancers, though at 
Rome it was appropriated to me senat(»s and vestal virgins. 

. The theatre was oi a semicircular form on one side, and sauare on the other. 
The space contained within the semicircle was allotted to the spectators, and 
bad seats placed one above another to the top of the building. The square 

Eart, in the front of it, was appropriated to the actors ; and in the interval, 
etween both, was the orchestra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raised one upon another, 
which formed the body of the edifice, and at the same time tmee different 
stories for the seats, f^rom the highest of these porticoes the women saw the 

• Boileau Art. Poet. Chant. iiL 
Atqoe llli quidem omnibus ejusdem opens auctoribus abstuUt noraen, et fulgore qnodam toss ehaitatfa 
leBebra»«bduxit.-~Q,uintiI. lib. z. c. 1. 

X Q,ifidaa, sicut Menander, jastiora posteronun, quam sues tetatis, judicia sunt oontaenti.— ^uiatiL Ub* 
Bi. Ci. 8* 

f Mamoirs of the Acadeaor of Inseript. dee. vol. 1. d. ISO, dbe. 
II Strab. lib. ix. p. 395. Herod. lib. viii. c. 66 
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fepresentation, covered from the weather. Tlie rest of the theatre was un- 
covered, and all the business of the stage was performed in the open air. 

Each of these stories consisted of nine rows of seats, including: the iandlne* 
place, which divided them from each other, and served as a passage from side 
to side. But as this landing-place and passage took up tne sj^ace of two 
benches, there were onlj seven to sit upon, and consequently m each story 
there were seven rows of seats. They were from fiAeen to eighteen inches m 
height, and t^vice as much in breadth ; so that the spectators liad room to sit 
with their legs extended, and without bein^ incommoded by those of the peo- 
ple above them, no foot boards beii^ provided for them. 

Each of these stories of benches was divided in two different manners ; id 
their height by the landii^-places, called by the RomBiaprcsidneUoneSy ana in 
their circumferences by several stair cases, peculiar to each stoiy, which inter- 
sectir^ them in right nnes, tending towards the centre of the tiieatre, gave the 
form oC wedges to the ranges of seats between them, from whence they were 
called cunei. 

Behind these stories of seats were covered galleries, through which the peo- 
ple thronged into the tlieatre by great square openings, contrived for that pur- 
pose in the walls next the seats. Those openings were called vomitoria^ Irom 
the multitude of the people crowding through them into their places. 

As the actors could not be heard to the extremity of the theatre, the Greeks 
contrived a means to supply that defect, and to aupaent the force of the voice, 
and make it more distinct and articulate. For that purpose they invented a 
kind of large vessels of copper, which were disposed under the seats of the 
theatre in such a manner, as made all sounds strike upon the ear with more 
force and distinctness. 

The orchestra being situated, as I have observed, between the two other 
parts of the theatre, of which one was circular and the other square, it partici- 
pated of the form of each, and occupied the space between bo^« It was 
divided into three parts. 

The first and most considerable was more particularly called the orchestra, 
from a Greek word that signifies to dance.* It was appropriated to tlie pan- 
tomimes and dancei-s, and to all such subaltern actors as played between the 
acts, and at the end of the representations. 

The second was named ^vaiKn, from its being square, in the form of an altar, 
Here the chonjs was generally placed. 

And in the third, the Greeks generally disposed their symphony or bf»nd ol 
music. They called it {nrojKhvioy, from its being situated at the bottom of the 
principal part of the theatre, which they styled the scene. 

I shall describe here this third part of the theatre, called the scene ; which 
was also subdivided into three different parts. 

The first and most considerable was properly called the scene, and gave 
name to this division. It occupied the whole front of the building from side 
to side, and was the place aljotted for the decorations. This ftoni had two 
small wings at its extremity, from which hung a laige curtain, that was let 
down to open the scene ^ and drawn up between the acts, when any tiling in 
the representation made it necessaiy. 

The second, called by the Greeks indifferently irjo<nif viov, and Koyttov^ and by 
the Romans proscentiim, and pulpitum, was a large open space in fpoDt of the 
scene, in which the actors performed their parts, and which, by the help of 
the decorations, represented either the public place or forum, a common street, 
or the country j but the place so represented was always in the open air. 

The third division was a part reserved behind the scenes, and called by 
the Greeks jra^acrx^viov. Here the actors dressed themselves, and the deco- 
rations were locked up. In the same place were also kept the machines of 
which the ancients had abundance in their theatres. 

7 
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As oiJj the porticoes and the building of the scene were roofed, it was 
necessary to draw sails, fastened with cords to masts over the rest of the 
theatre, to screen the audience from the heat of the sun. But, as this con- 
trivance did not prevent the heat occasioned.by the perspiraticn and breath of 
so numerous an assembly, the ancients took care to allay it by a kind of rain, 
conveying the water for that use above the porticoes, which falling again in 
form of aew through an infinity of small pores, concealed in the statues with 
which the theatre abounded, did not only diffuse a grateful coolness all around, 
but the most fragrant exhalations along with it ; for this dew was always per- 
fumed. Whenever the representations were interrupted by storms^ the spec 
tators retired into the porticoes behind the seats of the theatre. 

The passion of the Athenians for representations of this kind, is inconceira* 
ble. Their eyes, their ears, their imagination, their understanding, all shared 
in the satisfaction. Nothii^ gave them so sensible a pleasure m dramatic 
performances, either traffic or comic, as the strokes which were aimed at the 
affairs of the public, whether pure chance occasioned the application, or the 
address of the poets, who knew how to reconcile the most remote subjects 
with the transactions of the republic. They entered by that means into tiie 
interests of tlic people, toqk occasion to soothe their passions^ authorize their 
pretensions, justify and sometimes condemn their conauct, entertain them with 
agreeable hopes, mstruct tljem in tiieir duty, in certain nice conjunctures ; the 
effect of which was, that thev often not only acquired the applauses of the 
spectators, but credit and infiuence in the public affairs and councils; hence 
the theatre became so grateful, and so mucn the concern of the people. It 
was in this manner, according to some authors, that Euripides Artfully adapted 
his tragedy of Falamedes* with the sentence passed gainst Socrates, and 
explained, by an illustrious example of antiquify, the innocence of a philoso- 
pher, oppressed by a vile malignity supported against him by power and 
faction. 

Accident was often the occasion of sudden and unforeseen applications, 
which, from their appositeness were v^ry agreeable to the people. Upon 
this verse of ^schylus in praise of Amphiaraus, 

♦Tw hit desire 

- Not to appeiir, but b« Xhe great and good, 

the whole audience rose up. and unanimously applied it to Aristides.t The 
same thing happened to Philopoemen at the mmaen games. At the instant he 
entered the theatre, these verses were singing upon G^ stage, 

■ ■ ' ■ He comes, to whom we owe 
Oiir 1 berty, Ihe noblest good below. 

All the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopcemen^ and with clappii^ of hands, 
and acclamations of joy, expressed their veneration for the hero. 

In the same manner, at Rome during the banishment of Cicero,^ when some 
verses of Accius,ll which reproached the Qreeks with their ingratitude in suf- 
fering the banishment of Telamon, were repeated by JSsop, £e best actor of 
his time, they drew tears from the eyes of the whole assembly.. 

Upon another, though vety different occask>n, the Roman people appliied lo 
Fompey the Great some verses to this effect : 

*Tia onr mbappiaeu has mad* thM great :T ^ < 

and then addressing the people, 

Th« tin« shall come when yon shall late deplore 
So ^reat a power confided to such hands ; 

the spectaton obliged the actor to repeat these yerses seyeral times. • 

* It is not certain whether this piece was prior or posterior to the death of Socrates. 
* ^* ' *-'-^'!. p. 890. t Plot in Philopeem. p. 562. } Cic. in Orat pro SexL a. 190^ ISS. 

Il^ ii^^tifici Aigiri, inanes Graii, iflunemores beoefioii* 

^ — * ^'iAti, (iivistii,l>e]Ii« yulsimi patimini. . 

ITTii. lfp5t. 19 yal. Ku. 1. tL 0. s. 
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yOHDNESS FOR THEATRICAL REPRESBITTATIOirS, OWE OP THE fRINCIPAL 
CAUSES OF THE DECLINE, 0EGE5ERACr« AND CORRUFTIOli OF THE ATHEN- 
IAN STATE. 

When we compare the happy times of Greece, in which Europe and Asia 
resounded with nothing but tne fame of the Athenian victories, with the latter 
ages, when the power of Philip and Alexander the Great had in a manner 
subjected it, we shall be surprised at the strange alteration in the affairs of 
that republic. But what is most material is the investigation of the causes 
and progress of this declension ; and these M. de Tourrellhas discussed in an 
admirable manner, in the elegant preface to his translation of Demosthenes's 
orations. 

Therok were no longer at Athens any traces of that manlj and vigorous 
policy equally capable of planning gooa, and retrieving bad success. Instead 
of that, there remained only an inconsistent loAiness, apt to evaporate in 
a>ompou8 decrees. They were no more^those Athenians, who, when menaced 
Dy a delude of barbarians, demolished^ their houses to build ships with the 
timber, and whose women stoned the abject wretch to death, that proposed to 
appease the grand monarch by tribute or homage. The love of ease and 
pleasure had almost extinguished that of gloiy, liberty, and independence. 

Pericles, that great man, so absolute that those who envied hini treated him 
as a second Pisistratus, was the first author of this degeneracy and corruption. 
With the design of conciliating the favour of the people, he ordained, that 
upon such days as ^ames or sacrifices wvre celebrated, a certain number of 
oboli should be distnbuted among them ;. and that, in the assemblies in which 
affairs of state were to be discussed, eveiy individual should receive a certain 
pecuniaxy gratification in right of being nresent. Thus the members of the 
republic were seen for the first time to seO their care in the administration of 
the government, and to rank among servile employments the most noble 
Amotions of the sovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foresee where so excessive an abuse would end ; and 
to remedy it, it was proposed to establish a fund for the support of the war, 
and to make it capital to advise upon any account whatsoever, the application 
of it to other uses ; but notwithstanding, the abuse always subsisted. At 
first it seemed tolerable, while the citizen, who was supported at the public 
expense, endeavoured to deserve its liberality, by doing pis duty in the field 
for nine months together. Eveiy one was to serve in nis turn, and whoever 
failed was treated as a deserter, without distinction ; but at length the num- 
ber of the transgressors carried it against the law, and impunity, as it commonly 
happens, multiplied their number. People accustomed to the delightful abode 
of a city where feasts and games ran in a perpetual circle, conceived an in- 
vincible repugnance for labour and fatigue, ivhich they looked upon as un- 
worthy of neeoom meii. 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement for this indolent people, to 
fill up the great void of an inactive, useless life. Hence arose principally 
their passion, or rather frenzy, for public shows. The death of Epammon- 
das, wjiich seemed to promise them the greatest advantage, gave the final 
stroke to their ruin and destruction. " Tneir courage," says Justin,* " did 
not survive that illustrious Theban. Free from a rival, who kept their emu- 
lation alive, they sunk into a lethargic sloth and effeminacy. The funds for 
armaments by land and sea, were soon lavished upon games and feasts. The 
pay of the seaman and soldier was distributed to the iale citizen, enervated by 
soft and luxurious habits of life. The representations of the theatre were 
preferred to the exercises of tbe camp. Valour and military knowledge were 
entirely disregarded. • Great captains were in no esthnation, while good poeti 
and excellent comedians engrossed universal applause.*' 

• Justin. I. vi. c« 9. 
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Extravagance of this kind makes it easy to comprehend in what multitudes 
the people thronged to dramatic performances. As no expense was spared 
in embellishing fiem, exorbitant sums were sunk in the service of the theatre. 
" If," says Plutarch,* " an accurate calculation were to be made, what each 
representation of the dramatic pieces, cost the Athenians, it would appear, 
that their expenses in playing the Bacchanalians, the Phoenicians, QiTdipiis, 
Antigone, Medea, and Electra, (tragedies written either by Sophocles or Eu- 
ripi(fes,) were greater than those which had been employed against the Bar- 
barians, in defence of the liberty, and for the preservation of Greece."t This 
gave a Spartan just reason to exclaim, on seemg s^n estimate of the enormous 
sums laid out in these efforts of the tragic poets, and the extraordinair pains 
taken by the magistrates who presided in them, " That a people must be void 
of sense, to apply themselves in so warm and serious a maimer to things so 
frivolous. For," added he, "games should be only games ; and nothing is 
more unreasonable than to purchase a short and trivial amusement at so great 
a price. Pleasures of this kind agree only with public rejoicings and seasons 
of festivity, and were designed to divert people at their leisure hours, but 
should by no means interfere with the afifairs of the public, nor the necessary 
expenses of the government." 

" After all," says Plutarch, in a passage which I have already cited, " of 
what utility have these tragedies been to Athens, though soc touch bbasted by 
the people, and admired by the rest of the world? We find, that the pru- 
dence of Themistocles inclosed the city with strong walls ; that the fine taste 
and magnificence of Pericles improved and adorned it ; mat the noble forti- 
tude of Miltiades preserved its liberty ; and that the moderate conduct of Ci- 
mon acquired it the empire and government of all Greece/* If tibe wise and 
learned poetry of Euripides, the sublime diction of Sophocles, the lofty bus- 
kin of Alschylus, have obtained equal advantages for the city of Athens, bv 
delivering it from impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, I am wil- 
ling, (^he adds,) that " dramatic pieces should be placed in competition with 
trophies of victory, the poetic theatre with the field of battle, ana the compo- 
sitions of the poets with the great exploits of the generals." But what a com- 
parison woula this be ? On the one side would be seen a few writers, crowned 
with wreaths of ivy, and dra^m^ a goat or an ox after them, the rewards and 
victims assigned tnem for excelling in tragic poetry ; on the other, a train of 
illustrious captains, surrounded with colonies which they founded, the cities 
which they captured, and the nations which they subjected. It is not to per- 
petuate the victories of JCschylus and Sophocles, biit in remembrance of the 
glorious battles of Marathon, Salamis, Eurvmedon, and many others, that so 
many feasts are celebrated every monm with such pomp by the Grecians. 

The conclusion which is hence drawn by Plutarch, in which we oi^ht to 
join him, is, that it was tne highest imprudence in the Athenians thus to pre- 
fer pleasure to duty, the passion for the theatre to the love of their countiy,J 
trivial representations to application to public business, and to consume, in 
useless expenses and dramatic entertainments, the funds intended for the sup- 
port of fleets and armies. Macedon, till then obscure and inconsiderable, well 
Knew hew to take advant^e of the Athenian indolence and effeminacy :§ and 
Philip, instructed by the Greeks themselves, among whom he had for several 
years applied himself successfully to the art of war, was not long before he 
gave Greece a master, and subjected it to the yoke, as we shall see in .the 
sequel. 

I am now to open an entirely new scene to the reader's view, not unworthy 

♦ Plut de Glor. Athen. p. 349. t P^u** Sympos, lib. vii. quest, vii. p. 710. 

t * AjiajTdvaaiv 'ADuvaroi ueyiXtu tAv ffiraWv et* -rtv Tai6ai6iV KaratuaKtarnvrEs, vtrlati HEy6Awi 
dTroo-T($Xuv 6air6.vas na\ (rrf afEUfMiTUv iffiOdia naraxofviycUvns \u r6 ^larfoyf- 

I Q,QibttS rebos effectum ect, ut inter oUn Graconim, fordidum et obscunim antea Macedonum nomea 
•meiveret; et Pbiikypus, obtet triennio Thebis habitus, Epaminondae et Pelopidn virtutibus eruditus, ng' 

vn Maecaoma 6nm^» et Aiis cemcibitfi yelnt jngam sexvitiitis* imponei«L«-Jiiat L ▼! c 9 
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\i\s curiosity and attention. We shall see two states of no great consideration, 
Media and Persia, extend themselves far and wide, under the conduct of Cy- 
rus, like a torrent or a conflagration, and with amazing rapidity, conquer and 
subdue many provinces and kingdoms. We shall sec that vast empire setting 
the nations under its dominion m' motion, the Persians, Medes, rhoenicians, 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and many others, and fallins^, with all the 
forces of Asia and the East, upon a countiy of veiy small extent, and 
destitute of ail foreign assistance, I mean Greece. When^ on the one hand, 
we behold so many nations united together, such preparations for war, made 
for several years, with so much diligence, innumerable armies by sea and land, 
and such fleets as the sea could hardly contain ; and, on the other hand, two 
weak QJties, Aihens and Lacedaemon, abandoned by all their allies, and left 
almost entirely to themselves, have we not reason to believe, that these two 
little cities are going to be utterly destroyed and swallowed up by so formida- 
ble an enemy ; ana that do vestages of thend will be left remaining ? And 
yet we shall find that they prove victorious, and, by their invincible courage, 
and the several battles they gained, both by sea and land, will make the Per- 
sian empire lay aside ail thoughts of ever again turning their arms against 
Greece. 

The history of the war between the Persians and the Greeks will illustrate 
the truth of this maxim, that it is not the number, but the valour of the troops, 
and the conduct of the generals, on which dej>enas the success of military^ ex- 
peditions. The reader will admire the surprising courage and intrepidity oi 
the great men at the head of the Grecian anairs, whom neifher all the world 
in motion against them cpuld deject, nor the greatest misfortunes disconcert ; 
who undeilook, with a handful of men, to makerhead against innumerable ar- 
mies ; who, notwithstanding such a prodigious inequality in forces, durst hope 
for success ; who even compelled victory to declare on the side 01 merit and 
virtue, and taught all succeeding generations what infinite resources and ex- 

f)edients are to be found in prudence, valour, and experience ; in a zeal for 
iberty and our countiy, in the love 01 our duty, and m all the sentiments of 
noble and generous souls. 

This war of the Persians against the Grecians will be followed by another 
among the latter themselves, Dut of a veiy different kind fi:om the former. In 
the latter, there will sc?u"ce be any actions, but what in appearance are of little 
consequence, and seemingly unworthy of a reader's cunosity, who is fond of 
great events ; in this he will meet with little besides private quarrels between 
certain cities, or some small commonwealths ; some inconsiderable sieges, (ex- 
cepting that of Syracuse, one of the most important related in ancient histo- 
SjT,) though several of these sieges were of considerable duration ; some bat- 
es between armies, where tlie numbers were small, and but little blood shed. 
What is it, then, that has rendered these wars so famous in history ? Sallust 
informs us in these words : " The actions of the Athenians doubtless were 

great, and yet I believe mey were somewhat less than fame reports them, 
ut because Athens abounded in noble writers, the acts of that republic are 
celebrated throughout the whole world as the most glorious ; and tne gaJIan- 
try of those heroes who performed them, has hacT the good fortune to be 
thoueht as transcendant as the eloquence of those who have described them,"* 
Sallust, though jealous enough of the glory the Romans had acquired by a 
series of distinguished actions, with which their history abounds ; yet he does 
justice in this passage to the Grecians, by acknowlecfang, that their exploits 
were truly great and illustrious, though somewhat interior, in his opinion, to 
their fame. What is, then, this foreign and borrowed lustre, which the Athe- 
nian actions have derived from the eloquence of their historians ? It is, that 

• Atheniensiam res gestas, siculi ejro existimo, satis amplas magnificaeque fueraat ; verum aliquanto mi' 
■ores, tamen, quam fama feruntur. Sed quia provenere ibi scrintorum majcna interna, per terrarum orben 
AtheDiensiom facta pro maximis celebrantur. Ita eoram, quae fecere, virtui taoto faabetur, quantum earn 
v«fbis potuera extollera pmclara iagenia^-Salliut. in BelL Catilin. 
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the whole universe agrees in looking upon them as the greatest and most gIo» 
rious that ever were performed. Per terrarum orbem Athenderuium facta pro 
maodmis cdebrantur. All nations, seduced and enchanted as it were with 
the beauties of the Greek authors, think the exploits of that people superior 
to any other thing that was ever done by any other nation. This, according 
to Sallust, is the advantage the Athenians have derivBd from the Greek au- 
thors, who have thus excellently dpscribed their actions ; and very unhappy 
it is for us^ that our history, for want of the like assistance, has left a diousand 
bright actions and fine sayii^s unrecorded, whidi would have been put in the 
strongest light by the ancient writers, and would have done great nonour to 
our countiy. 

But, however this may be, it must be confessed, that we are not always to 

ud^e of the value of an action, or the merit of the persons who shared in it, 
»y the importance oi' the event. It is rather in such little sieges and engage- 
ments as we find recorded in the histoiy of the Peloponnesian war, that the 
conduct and abilities of a general are truly conspicuous. Accordingly it is 
observed, that it was chiefly at the bead of small armies, and in countries of 
no great extent, that our best generals of the last age displayed their great 
capacity, and showed themselves not inferior to the most celebrated captains 
of antiquity. In actions of this sort, chance has no share, and does not cover 
any oversights that are committed. Eveiy thing is conducted and carried on 
by the prudence of the generaL He is truly the soul of the army, which nei- 
ther acts nor moves but by his direction, fie sees every thing, and is present 
every where. Nothing escapes his vigilance and attention. Orders are sea- 
sonably ^iven and seasonably executed. Finesse, strat^ems, false marches, 
real or feigned attacks, encampments, decamfHnents, in a word, every thing, 
depends upon him alone. 

On this account, the reading of the Greek historians, such as Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Polybius, is of infinite service to young officers ; because 
those historians, who were also excellent commanders, enter into all the particu- 
lars of the military art, and lead the readers, as it were by the hand, through 
all the sieges and battles they describe ; diowine them, oy the example of 
the greatest generals of antiquity, and by a kina of anticipated experience, 
in what manner war is to be carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that ihe Grecian history af- 
fords us such excellent models. We shall there find celebrated legislators, 
able politicians, magistrates bom for government, men who have Excelled in 
all arts and sciences, philosophers that carried their inquiries as far as possible 
in those early a^s, and who have left us such maxims of morality as might 
put many christians to the blush. 

If the virtues of those who are celebrated in history may serve us for mo- 
dels in the conduct of our lives, their vices and failings, on the otiier hand, are 
no less proper to caution and instruct us ; and the strict regard which a his- 
torian is obliged to pay to truth, will not allow him to dissemble the latter, 
through fear of eclipsirie the lustre of the former. Nor does what I here ad 
vance contradict the rule laid down by Plutarch, on the same subject, in his 
preface to the life of Cimon.* He requires that the illustrious actions of great 
men be represented in their full light : but as to the faults, which may some- 
times escape them throtgh passion or suiyrise, or into wnich they may be 
drawn by the necessity of affairs,! considering them rather as a certain de- 
gree of perfection wanting to their virtue, than as vices or crimes that pro- 
ceed from any corruption of the heart; such imperfections as these, he would 
have the historian, out of compassion to the weakness of human nature, 
which produces nothing entirely perfect, content himself with touching very 
lightly ; in the same manner as an able painter, when he has a fine late to 

h^ ♦ InCim. p.479, 4fiO. 
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draff, in which be finds some little blemish or defect, does ilfeither entirelj 
suppress it, nor think himself obliged to represent it with a strict exactness ; 
because the one would spoil the beauty of the picture, and the oUier would 
des^y the likeness. The very comparison Plutarch uses^ shows that h* 
speaKf only of slight and excusable faults. But as to actions of injustice, 
» iolence, and brutality, they ouffht not to be concealed or dis^ised on any 
account ; nor can we suppose that the same privilege should be allowed m 
history as in painting, which invented the profile to represent the side-face 
of a prince who had lost an eye, and by that means ingeniously concealed so 
disagreeable a deformity.* ilistoiy, die most essential rule m which is sin- 
ceri^, will by no means admit of such indulgences, as indeed would deprive 
it of its greatest advantage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations of the pvblic, which 
9ie tlie insepairable attendants on criminal and brutal actioijs, are no less 
proper to excite a horror for vice, than the gloi^, which perpetually attends 
good actions, is to inspire us with the love of virtue. And tnese, according 
to Tacitus, are the two ends which every historian ought to propose to him- 
self, b^ making a judicious choice of what is most extraordinaiy Doth in rood 
and evil, in omer to occasion that public homage to be paid to virtue, which 
is justly due to it ; and to create the greater aohorrence for Tice, on account 
of the eternal infamy that attends it.t 

The historv which I am writing furnishes but too many examples of the 
latter sort. With respect to the Persians, it will appear by what is ^id of 
their kinp, ^bat those princes whose power has no other bounds than those of 
their will, oflen abandon themselves to all their passions ; that nothing is mora 
difficult than to resist the delusions of a man's own greatness, and the flatte- 
ries of those that surround him ; that the liberty of gratifyii^ all one's desires, 
and of doing evil with impunity, is a dar^erous situation ; that the bestdiposi- 
tions can hardly withstand such a temptation ; that even after havii«^b^;un their 
career favourably, they are insensibly corrupted by softness and effeminacy, 
by gride, and their ^version to sincere counsels ; and that it rarely happens 
they are wise enough to consider that, when thej find themselves exalted 
above ail laws and restraints, they stand then most in need of moderation and 
wisdom, both in regard to themselves and others ; and that in such a situation 
they ought to be doubly wise, and doubly stroi^, in order to set bounds 
within, by their reason, to a power that has none without. 

With respect to the Grecians, tiie Peloponnesian war will show the misera- 
ble effects of their intestine divisions, and the fatal excesses into which they 
were Jed by their thirst of dominion, scenes of injustice, ingratitude, and per- 
fidy, together with the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices and un- 
worthy tricks to elude their execution. It will show, how scandak>usly the 
Lacedasmonians and Athenians debased themselves to the barbarians, in order 
to beg aids of money from them ; how shamefully the great deliverers of 
Greece renoui^ced tt^ glory of all their past labours and exploits, by stooping 
and makii^ their court to certain haughty and insolent satraps, ana by going 
successively, with a kind of emulation, to implore the protection of the com- 
mon enemy, whom they had so often conquered ; and in what manner they 
employed the succours they obtained from them, in oppressing their ancient 
allies, and extending their own territories by unjust ana violent methods. 

On both sides, and sometimes in the same person, we shall find a suiprising 
mixture of good and bad, of virtues and vices, of glorious actions and mean 
sentiments ; and sometimes, peihaps, we shall be ready to ask ourselves, 
whetiier these can be the same persons and the same people, of whom such 

* Habet in pictura speciem tota fades. A]^I1«8 tamen imaginein Antlg^oni latera tanbim altero osten- 
lit, lit amitsi oculi deformitas lateret.— Q,uintil. 1. ii. c. 13. 

t ExMiui flcntentias baud 'a'stitiu. nisi insign«» per faonestmn aut ttotabUi dedoeore ; 4iiiod praeeipmmi 
tonnus annalium reor, ne yirtates lileantur, iltque pravis dictit factisqua ex pott«ritate at iofamU Mate* 
nU— Tacit. Annul. 1. iii. 65. 
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diffexent thio^ are related ; and whether it be possible that such a bright and 
shining light, and such thick clouds of smoke and darkness, can proceed frora 
the same source ? 

The Persian histoiy includes the space of one hundred and seventeen years, 
during the reigns of six kings of Persia : Darius, the first of the name, the 
son of Hjstaspes; Xerxes the first Artaxerxes^ sumamed Longimanus-, 
Xerxes, the second ; Spgdianus ; (the two last reiened but a short time ;) 
* and Darius the second, commonly called Darius Nothus. This histoiy begins 
at the year of the world 3483, and extends to the year 3600. As this whole 
period naturally divides itself into two parts, I shall also divide it into two dis- 
tinct books. 

The first part, which consists of ninety years, extends from the beginning 
^of the reign of Darius the first to the forty-second year of Artaxerxes, Uie 
^same year in which the Peloponnesian, war began ; that is, from the year of 
the world 3483 to the year 3673. This part chiefiv contains the different en- 
terprises and expeditions of the Persians against Greece, which never produ- 
ced more great men or greater events, nor ever displayed more conspicuous 
or more solid virtues. Here will be seen tK^ famous battles of Marathon, 
Theimopyla, Artemi^ium, Salamis, Plataea, Mycale, Eurymedon, &c. 
Here the most eminent commanders of Greece signalized their courage ; Mil- 
tiades, Leonidas, Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pausanias, Pericies, Thu- 
cydides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more easily to recollect what passed witliin this 
space of time amoi^ the Jews, and also amorg the Romans, the history of 
both which nations is entirely foreign to that crthe Persians and Greeks, 1 
shall here set down in few wojds the principal epochs relating to them 

EPOCHS OF THE JEWISH HISTORT. 

The people of God were at this lime returned from their Babylonish cap 




warm exhortations of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, did at last finish 
the building of the temple, which had been interrupted for many years by 
the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes was ro less favourable to the Jews 
than Darius : he first of all sent^zra to Jerus?lem, who restored the public 
worship, ana the observation of the law; then Nehemiah, who caused walls* 
to be built round the city,- and fortified it agairst the attacks of their neigh- 
bours, who were jealous of its reviving greatness. It is thought that Mala- 
chi, the last of the prophets, was contemporaiy with Nehemiah, or that he 
prophesied not long afler him. 

This interval of the sacred history extends from the reign of Darius I. to 
the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus ; that is to say, from the year 
of the world 3485 to the year 3681. After which UieScnpture is enturefy 
silent, till the time of the Maccabees. 

EPOCHS OF THE ROMAN HiaTORT. 

The first year of Darius 1. was the 233d of the building of Rome. Tar* 
quin the Proud was then on the throne, and about ten years afterwards was 
expelled, when the consular government was substituted for that of the kings. 
In the succeeding part of this period, happened the war against Porsenna ; 
the creation of me tribunes of the people ; Coriolanus's retreat among the 
Volsci, and the war that ensued thereupon ; the wars of thfe Romans against 
the Latins, the Vejentes, the Volsci, and other neighbouring nations ; the death 
of Viiginia under the Decemvirate ; the disputes between tlie people and 
senate about marriages an4 the consulship, which occasioned the creating of 
militaiy tribunes instead of consuls. This period of time terminates in tlie 
^"•^d year from the foundation of Rome. 
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The second part wUeti ocasists of twentj-seven yean, fstends from tbe 
forty-third year of Artaxeixes Longimanus to the death of Darius Nothus ; 
that is from the year of the world 3573 to the year 3600. It contains the first 
nineteen years of the Peloponneslan war, vdiich continued twenty-seven, of 
which Greece and Sicily were the seat, and wherein the Greeks, who had he- 
fore triumphed over the barbarians, turned their arms against each other. 
Amoug the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades ; among the Lacedae- 
monians, Brasidas, Gylj^pus, and Lysander, eminently distinguished them- 
selves, 

Rome continued t be agitated by different disputes between the senate and 
people. Towards the end of this period, and about the 350th year of Rome» 
the Romans formed the siege of Veji, which lasted ten years. 

I have alread^r observed, that eighty years after the taking of Troy,* the 
Heraclida^, that is, the descendants of Hercules, returned into the Peloponne- 
sus, and made themselves piasters of Laoedsemon, where two of them, who 
were brothers, Euristhenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, reigned jointly 
together.f Herodotus observes, that these two brothers were during their 
whole lives at variance, and that almost all their descendants inherited the 
like disposition of mutual hatred and antipathy ; so true it is, that the sove- 
reign power will admit of no partnership, and that two kings will always be 
loo many for one kir^dom ! However, after the death of these two, the de- 
scendants of both still continued to swajr the sceptre jointly ; and what is 
very remarkable, these two branches subsisted for near nine hundred years, 
from the return of the Heraclids into the Peloponnesus to the death of Cleo- 
menes, and supplied Sparta with kings without interruption, and that gene- 
rally in a regular succession from father to son, especially in the elder branch 
of the family. 

TH£ ORIGIN AND CONDITION OF THE ELOT£, OR HELOTS* 

When the Lacedaemonians first be^an to settle in Peloponnesus, they met 
with great opposition from the inhabitants of the country, whom they were 
obliged to subdue one after another by force of arms, or receive into their alli- 
ance on easy and ecjuitable terms, with the imposition of a small tribute, 
Strabo speaKs of a city, called £los, not far from Sparta, which, after having 
submitted to the yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and refused to 
pay the tribute.J Agis, the son of Euristhenes, newly settled on the throne, 
was sensible of the dangerous tendency of this first revolt, and therefore im- 
mediately marched with an army agamst them, together with Sous, his col- 
league. They laid siege to the city, which, after a pretty lor^ resistance, 
was forced to surrender at discretion. This prince thought ft proper to make 
such an example of them, as should intimidate ail their neighbours, and deter 
them from the like attempts, and yet not alienate their minds by too cruel a 
treatment ; for which reason he put none to death. He spared the lives of 
all the inhabitants, but at the same time deprived them of their liberty, and 
reduced them all to a state of slavery. From thenceforward they were em- 
ployed in all mean and servile offices, and treated with extreme rigour. These 
were the people who were called Elotae or Helots. The number of them ex- 
ceedingly increased in process of time, the Lacedaemonians giving undoubt- 
edly the same name to all the people whom they reduced to the same condi- 
tion of servitude. As they themselves were averse to labour, and entirely 
addicted to war. they left the cultivation of their lands to these slaves^ assign- 
ing every one of them a certain portion of ground, the produce of which they 
were obliged to cany every year to their respective masters, who endea- 
voured, by all sorts of ill usage, to make their yoke more grievous and insup- 
portable. This was certainly veiy bad policy ,^nd could only tend to breed 
a vast number ^f dangerou&i enemies in the veiy heart of the state, who were 

♦ A.M.290a Ant, J, C- no*. t Lib. vt c fi* i Lib. viii. p. 9»» Hut. in Lyottiy. p. 4a 
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always readj to take anna and lerolt oneTeiy occasion. Thq Romans acted 
more prudently in this respect ; for they incorporated the conquered nations 
into their state, by admitting them to the freedom of their city, and there^ 
converted them from enemies into brethren and fellow citizens. 

LYCURGUSy THE LACEDJEMONUN MWOIVER. 

EuBTTioif , or Euiypon, as he is named by others, succeeded Sous. In 
order to sain the affections of the people, ana render his government agreea« 
ble, he thought fit to recede, in some points, from the absolute power exer* 
cised by the Kinp, his predecessors ; this rendered his name so dear to his sub- 
jects, tnat all his descendants were from him called Euiytiomdse.* But this 
relaxation gave birth to horrible confusion and an unbounded licentiousness 
in Si»rta, which for a long time occasioned infinite mischiefs. The people 
became so insolent, that nothing could restrain them, if Euiytion's succes- 
sors attempted to recover their authority by force, thejr became odious : and, 
if, through complaisance or weakness, they chose to dissemble, their mildness 
served only to render them contemptible ; so that order was in a manner 
abolished, and the laws no longer regarded. These confusions hastened the 
death of Lycurgus's father, whose name was Eunomus, and who was^illed 
in an insurrection. Polydectes, his eldest son and successor, dyinr soOn after 
widiout children, eveiy body expected Lycurgus would have been , kirg. 
And indeed he was so in eflTect, as long as the pregnancy of his brother's wife 
was uncertain ; but as soon as that was mamiest, he declared that the king- 
dom belonged to her child, in case it proved a son; and from that moment he 
\ook upon himself the administration of the government, as guardian to his. 
unborn nephew, under the title of prodicos, which was the name given by 
the Lacedaemonians to the guardians of their kings. When the child was 
bom, Lycurgus look him up m his arms, and cried out to the company that 
were present, behold, nuj lords of Sparta ^ this new-horn child is your king : 
and at the same time he put the infant in the king's seat, and named him 
Charilaus, because of the joy the people expressed upon occasion of his birth. 
The reader will find in the first volume of this history, all that relates to the 
histoiy of Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and the excellent lawsr he 
established in Sparta. Agesilaus was at this time king in the elder branch of 
the family. 

WAR BETWEEN THE ARGIVE8 AND THE LACEDEMONIANS. 

Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a war broke out between 
the Aigives and Lacedaemonians, on account of a little countiy, called Thyrea, 
that lay upon the confines of the two states, and to which each of them pre- 
tended a right. When the two armies were ready to engage, it was agreed 
on botib sides, in order to spare the effusion o( blood, that the quarrel should 
be decided by thl-ea hundred of the bravest men on both sides; and that the 
land in question should become the property of the victorious party. To 
leave the combatants more room to enrage, the'two armies retired to some 
distance. Those generous champions, then, who had all the courage of two 
mighty armies, boldly advanced towards each other, and fought with so much 
resolution and fury, that the whole number, except three men, two on die 
Aigives, and one on that of the Lacedaemonians, lay dead u|K)n the spot, and 
only the night parted them. The two Aigfves looking upon themselves as the 
conquerors, made what haste they could to Argos to cany the news : the 
sii^Ie Lacedsemonian, Othiyades by name, instead of retiru^, stripped the 
dead bodies of the Arrives, and canying their arms into the Lacedsemonian 
camp, continued in his post. The next day the two armies returned to the 
field of battle. Both sides laid equal claim to the victory ; the Aigives, be- 
cause they had more of their champions left alive than the enemy liad; thft 
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Lacedsmoaiansy because tlie tvro Aigives that remained alive had fled ; whereai 
their single soldier had remained master of the field of batdr, and had car« 
ried off the spoils of the enemy ; in short, they could not determii\3 the dis- 
pute without coming to another engagement. Here fortune declared in fa- 
vour of the Lacedsemoniansj and the little territoiy of Thyrea was the prize 
of their victory. But Othiyades, not able to bear the thought of surviving 
bis biave companions, or of enduring the sight of Sparta alter dieir death, 
killed himself on the same field of batde where they had fought, resolving to 
have one fate and tomb with them. 

WARS BETWEEN THE MESSEITUNS AXD LACEDJEMONIAITS. 

There were no less than three several wars between the Messenians and 
(he Lacedaemonians, all of them veiy fierce and bloody. Messenia was a 
countiy in Peloponnesus^ not far westward from Sparta ; it was of considera* 
ble strength, and was governed by its own kings. 

TBE FIRST IfESSElflAlf WAR* 

The first Messenian war lasted twenty years, and broke out in the second 
year of the ninth Oirmpiad.*^ The Lacedaemonians pretended to have re- 
ceived several consideraible iniuries from the Messenians, and among others, 
that of having had their daughters ravished by the inhabitants of Messenia 
when they went accordii^ to custom, to a temple that stood on the borders oi 
Ihe two natioas ; as also that of thW murder of Telecles, their king, which wa» 
a consequence of the former outrage. Probably a desire of extending their 
dominion, and of seizing a territoiy which lay so convenient for them, miriit 
be ti^e true cause of the war. But,' be that as it will, the war brojce out in tne 
reign of Polvdorus and Theopompus, kiii^s of Sparta, at the time when the 
' office of arcnon at Athens was still decennial. 

Euphaes, the thirteenth descendant from Hercules, was then king of Mes- 
senia.! He gave the command of his artitiy to Cleonnis. The Lacedemoni- 
ans opened the campaign with the siege of Amphea, an inconsiderable city, 
which, however, they thought, would be a very convenient depot tor 
arms. The town was taken by storm, and all the inhabitants put to the swurd. 
This first blow seryed only to animate the Messenians, by showing them what 
they were to expect from the enemy, if they did not defend themselves with 
vigour. The Lacedemonians, on their part, bound themselves bv an oath, not 
. to lay down their arms, or return to Si>arta, till they had made themselves 
masters of all the cities and lands belonging to the Messenian; ; so much did 
they relv upon their strength and valour. 

Two battles were fought, wherein the loss was nearly equal on both sides. 
But after the second, the Messenians suffered extremely through the want of 
provisions, which occasioned a great desertion in their troops, and at last 
brought pestilence among them.^ 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle at Delphos, which directed them, in 
order to appease the wrath of the gods, to offer up a virsrin of the royal blood 
in sacrifice. Aristomenes, who was of the race of the Epytides, offered his 
own daughter. The Messenians tlien considering, that it they left garrisons 
in all tmir towns, they should extremely weaken their army, resolved to 
abandon them all except Ithoma, a Httle place situated on the top of a hill of 
^ same name, about which they encamped and fortified themselves. In 
this situation were seven years spent, durii^ which nothing passed but slight 
skirmishes on both sides, the I^cedsmoniana not daring, in all that time, 
to force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almost despaired of beine able to reduce them ; nor was there 
any thing but the obligation of the oath, by which they had bound themselves, 

•A. 11.8361. Aot.J. C.743. PauMO. 1. it. p. 316— 343. Jusan; 1. ui. 4. 
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that made tbem continue so burdensome a war» What gave them ihe great* 
est uneasiness, was their apprehension lest their absence and distance from 
. their wives for so many years, and which might still continue many more, 
should destroy their families at home, and leave Sparta destitute of citiaens.* 
To prevent this misfortune, they sent home such of their soldiers as were come 
to the army since die fore-mentioned oath had been taken, and made no scru- 
ple of 'prostituting tiieir wives to their embraces. The children that sprung 
mm these unlaTnul connexions, were called Partheniay a name given to them 
to denote the infamy of their birth. As soon as they were grown up, not be- 
ing able to endure such an opprobrious distinction, they banished themselves 
i>om Sparta with one consent, and under the conduct of Phalanthus,! went 
and settled at Tarentum in Italy, after driving out the ancient inhabitants. 

At last, in the eighth year of the war, which was the thirteenth of Euphaes's 
reign, a nerce and bloody battle was fought near Ithoma4 Euphaes pierced 
through the battalions of Theopompus with too much heat and precipitation 
for a king. He there received a multitude of wounds, several oi which were 
mortal. He fell, and seemed to have expired. Whereupon wonderful efforts 
of courage were exerted oii both sides ; by the one, to cany off the kii^ ; 
by the ottier, to save him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, wno were dxag^ 
gmg him aloi^, and spoiled them of their arms, which he committed to the 
custody of some of his soldiers. He himself received several wounds, all in 
the fore-part of his body, which was a certain proof that he had never turned 
his back upon his enemies. Aristomenes, fighting on the same occasion, and 
for the same end, killed five Lacedaemonians, whose spoils he likewise carried 
off, without receivijtjg any wound. In short, the kii^ was saved and carried 
off by the Messenians: and all mai^led and bloody as he was, he expressed 
great joy that they had not been worsted. Aristomenes, after the battle was 
over, met Cleonnis, who, by reason of his wounds, could neither walk by 
himself, nor with the assistance of those that lent him their hands. He there- 
fore took him upon his shoulders without quittmghis arms, and carried him to 
the camp. 

As soon as they had applied the first dressing to the wounds of the kii^ of 
Messenia and of his officers, there arose a new contention among the Messe- 
nians, that was pursued with as much warmth as the former, but was of a veiy 
different kind, and yet the consequence of the other. The affair in question 
was the adjudging the prize ofJ:iory to him that had signalized his valour 
most in the late engagement. For it was a custom among them, publicly to 
proclaim afler a battle the name of the man that had shown the fipfeatest cou*- 
rage. Nothing 'could be more proper to animate the officers and soldiers, to 
inspire them with resolution and intrepidity, and to stifle the natural appre- 
hension of death and danger. Two illustrious champions entered the lists on 
this occasion, namely, Cleonnis and Aristomenes. 

The kingj notwithstanding his weak conditio^, being attended with the 
principal omcers of his army, presided in the council, where this important 
dispute was to be decided. Each competitor pleaded his own cause. Cleonnis 
began and founded his pretensions upon the great number of the enemies he 
had slain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had received in the action, 
which were so many undoubted testimonies of the courage with which he had 
faced both death and danger ; whereas the condition in which Aristomenes 
came out of the engagement, without hurt and without wound, seemed to 
show that he had been very careful of bis own person, or at most, could only 
prove that he had been more fortunate, but not more brave or courageous than 
himself. And as to his having carried the king on his shoulders into the 
camp, that action indeed might serve to prove the strength of his body, but 
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DoAinff &rCher ; and the flung in dispute at this time, sajs he, is not streng^, 
but valour. 

The only thing Aiistomenes was reproached for, was his not heing* wounded ; 
therefore he confined himself to that point, and answered in i& following 
manner: '*I am,*' says he, *' called fortunate, because I have escaped from 
the battle without wounds. If that were owing to my cowardice, I should 
desenre another epithet tiian that of fortunate ; and instead of beii^ admit- 
ted to dispute the prize, ought to undeigo the rigour of the laws that punish 
cowards. But what is objected to me as a crime, is in truth my greatest 
gloiy. For, if my enemies, astonished at my valour, durst not venture to 
attack or oppose me, it is no small degree of merit, that i made them fear 
me ; or if while they engaged me, I had at the same time strength to cut 
them in pieces, and skill to guard against their attacks, 1 must then have 
been at once both valiant and prudent. For whoever, in the midst of an 
engagement, can expose himself to danger with caution and securi^, shows 
that he excels at the same time both in the virtues of the mind and the 
body. As for courage, no man livii^ can reproach Cleonnis with any want 
of it ; but, for his honour's sake, 1 am sorry that he should appear to want 
gratitude.*' 

After the conclusion of tiiese harai^es, the question was put to the vote. 
The whole army was in suspense, and impatientljr waited for the decision. 
No dispute coufdHbe so warm and interesting as this. It is not a comi)etition 
for gold or silver, but solely for honour. The proper reward of virtue is 
pure disinterested glory. Here the juc^es are unsuspected. The actions 
of the competitors still speak for them. It is the kit^ himself, surrounded 
with his officers, who presides and adjudges. A whole army are the wit- 
nesses. The field of battle is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In 
short, all the votes concurred in favour of Aristomenes, and adjudged him 
the prize. 

Euphaes, the king, died not many days after the decision of this affair.* 
He had reigned thii-teen years, and during all that time had been engaged in 
war with the Lacedaemonians. As he died without children, he left the Mes- 
seniaas at liberty to choose his successor. Cleonnis and Damis were candi- 
dates in opposition to Aristomenes ; but he was elected king in preference to 
them. When he was on the throne, he did not scruple to confer on his two 
rivals the principal offices of the state. A'l strongly attached to the public 
good, even more than to their own glory ; competitors, but not enemies, these 
great men were actuated by a zeal for their country, and were neither friends 
nor adversaries to one another, but for its preservation. 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late Monsieur Boivin, 
the elder, and have made use of his learned dissertation upon a fragment of 
Diodorus Siculus, which Jhe world was little acquainted with. He siq^poses, 
and proves m it, that the king spoken of in that fragment is Euphaes, and that 
Aristomenes is the same that Pausanias called Aristodemus, according to the 
custom of the ancients j who are called by two different names.! 

Aristomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, reigned near seven years, and 
was equally esteemed and beloved by his subjects. The war still continued 
all this time.t Towards the end of his reign he beat the Lacedaemonians, took 
their kingTneopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter and Ithoma, sacrificed tibree 
hundred of them, among whom the king was the principal victim. Shortly 
afterj Aristodemus sacrificed himself upon the tomb of his daughter, in con- 
formity to tile answer of an oracle. Damis was his successor, but without 
taking upon him the title of king. ^ . ir • i. 

After his deadi, the Messenians had never any success in their affairs, but 
firand themselvesin a veiy wretched and hopeless conditi<Mi.§ Being reduced 
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to the last extremity^ and utterly destitute of pnovisioos, tliey abandoned 
Ithoma, and fled to such of their allies as were nearest to them. The. city 
was immediately razed, and all the people that remained submitted. They 
were made to engage by oath never to forsake the party pf the Lacedsemoni- 
ans, and never to revolt from them ; a very useless precaution, only proper to 
make them add the guilt of perjuiy to their rebellion. Their new masters 
imposed no tribute upcm them, but contented themselves with obliging them 
to bring to the Spartan market, ope half of the com they should reap every 
harvest. It was likewise stipulated, that the Messenians, both men and wo- 
men, should attend in mounung the funerals of the kii^, the chief citizens of 
Sparta ; which the Lacedsemcwians probably looked upon as a mark of de« 
pendence, and as a kind of homage paid to their nation. Thus ended the 
first Messenian war, after having lasted twenty years.* 

THE SECOND MESSKN IAN WAR. 

The lenity with which the Lacedaemonians treated the Messenians at first, 
was of no long duration.f When once they found the whole country had suIh 
mitted, and thoi^ht the people incapable of giving them any further trouble, 
they returned to their natural character of insolence and haughtiness, that 
often degenerated into cruelty, and sometimes even Into feroci^. Instead of 
treating the vanauished with kindness, as friends and allies, and endeavouring 
by gende methods to win those whom the^r had subdued by force, they seemed 
intent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and making them feel the 
whole weight of subjection. They laid heavy taxes upon them, delivered 
them up to the avarice of the collectors of those taxes, ^ave no ear to ihfiiir 
complaints, rendered them no justice, treated them like vile slaves, and com* 
mitted the most heinous outrages against them. 

Man, who is. bom for liberty, can never reconcile himself to servitude : tlie 
most gentle slaveiy exasperates, and provokes hitoi to rebel. What could be 
expected, then, from so cruel a one as that under which the Messenians groaned? 
After having endured it with great uneasiness near forty years, they resolved 
to throw off the voke, and to recover their ancient liberty.! This was in the 
fourdi year of the twenty-third Olympiad ;5 the office of archon at Athens 
was then made annual ; and Anaxander and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. 

The Messenians' first care was, to strengthen themselves with the alliance 
of the neighbouring nations. These they found well inclined to enter into 
their views, as very agreeable to their own interests. For it was not without 
jealousy and apprehension, that they saw so powerful a city rising up in the 
midst of them, which manifestly seemed to aim at extending her dominion 
over all the rest. The people, therefore, cf Elis, the Aigives and Sicyonians, 
declared for the Messenians. But before their forces were joined, a battle 
was fought between the Lacedaemonians and Messenians. Aristomenes,|| the 
second of that name, was at the head of the latter. He was a commander ol 
intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. The Lacedaemonians were 
beaten in this ei^agement. Ariatomenes, to give the enemy at first an ad- 
vantageous opinion of his bravery, knowii^T ^hat influence it has on the sue* 
cess of fifture enterprises, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta bv ni^ht, and 
upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who was sumamed CfhalcKecos to 
hang up a shield, on which was an inscription, signifving that it was a present 
offered by Aristomenes to the goddess, out of die «fpofls of the Lacedsmonians 

This bravado did in reality astoni^ the Lacedsemonians. But they were 
5till more alarmed at the foimidable league that was £>nned against fhem 
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The Ddfrfiic oncle, which taey^ comulted, in <Mrder to know by what means 
they should be successful in this war, directed them to send to Athens for a 
commander, and to submit to his counsel and conduct. This was a veiy morti- 
fying step to so haughty a city as Sparta. But the fear of incurring the ^od's 
oispleasuie by a direct disobedience, prevailed over all other considerations. 
They sent an embassy, therefore, to the Adienians. The people of Athens were 
somewhat perplexed at this request. On the one hand, they were not sony to 
see the Lacedaemonians at war with their neighbours, and were far from desir- 
ing to furnish them with a good general ; on the other, they were afraid also 
ofdisobeyiitt^ the god. To extricate themselves out of this difficulty, they 
offered the Lacedaemonians a person called Tyrtseus. He was a poet by pro- 
fessicxi, and had sometbiiv; original in the turn of his mind, and disagreeable 
in his person, for he was lame. Notwithstanding these defects, the Lacedae- 
monians received him as a general sent them by heaven itselt. Their suc- 
cesses did not at first answer- their expectation, for they lost three battles suc- 
cessively. 

The kings of Sparta, discouraged by so many disappointments, and out of all 
hopes of better success for the tuture, were absolutely bent upon returning to 
Sparta, and marching home again with their forces. Tyrtaeus opposed tliia 
design very warmly, and at lei^h brought them over to his opinion. He ad- 
dressed the troops, and repeated to them some verses he had made on the 
occasion, and on which he had bestowed great oains and application. He 
first endeavoured to comfort them for their past losses, whico he imputed to 
no fault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to fate, wmch no human wisdom 
can surmount. He then represented to them, what a shame it would be foi 
Spartans to fly from an enemy, and how glorious it would be for them rather 
to perish sword in hand in fightmg for their country, if it was so decreed by 
fate. Then, as if all danger was vanished, and the gods, fully satisfied and 
appeased with their late calamities, were entirely tuined to their side, he set 
victory before their eyes as present and certain, aind as if she herself was invit- 
ing them to battle. All the ancient authors wno have made any mention of 
the style and character of Tyrtasus's poetry,* observe, that it was full of a 
certain fire, ardour, and enthusiasm, that animated the minds of men, that ex- 
alted them above themselves, that inspired them with something generous and 
martial, that extinguislied all fear and apprehension of danger or death, and 
made them wholly intent upon the preservation of their country and their oviii 
gloiT.t 

Tyrtaeus's verses had really this effect on the soldiet^ upon this occasion. 
They desired with one voice to march against the enemy. Being wholly 
indifferent as to their lives, they had no thoughts but to secure to themselves 
the honour of a burial. To this end they all tied bands round their right arms, 
on which were inscribed their own and their fathers' names, that if they 
chanced to be killed in the battle, and to have their faces so altered through 
time or accidents, as not to be distinguishable, it might certainly be known 
who each of them was by these marks. Soldiers detennined to die are veiy 
valiant, ^^his appeared in the battle that ensued. It was very bloody, the 
victory being a long time disputed on both sides ; but at last ihe Messenians 
gave way. When Tvrtaeus went afterwards to Sparta, he was received witn 
tbegreatest marks of^distinction, and incorporated into the body of citizens* 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, which had already 
lasted three years. Aristomenes, having assembled the remains of his army, 
retn«d to the top of a mountain of difficult access, which was called Iia. The 
conquerors attempted to cany the place by assault ; but that brave prince de- 
fended himself there for the space of eleven years, and performed the most 
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extraordinaiy actions of braveiy. He was at last obl^d to quit It only by 
surprise and treacheir, afler having defended it like a lion. Such of the Mes- 
senians as fell into the hands of the Lacedaemonians on this occasion, were 
reduced to the condition of the Helots, or slaves. The rest, seeing their coun- 
tiy ruined, went and settled at Zancle, a city in Sicily, which afterwards took 
its name from this people, and was called Messana ; tne same place called at 
this day Messina. Anstomenes, after having conducted one of his daughters 
to Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to the tyrant of that place, thought 
of passing on to Sardis, and to remain with Ardys, king of the Lydians, or to 
Ecbatana, with Phraortes, king of the Medes ; but death prevented the ex- 
ecution of all his desi^s. 

The second Messenian war was c^ fourteen years' duration, and ended the 
first year of the twenty-seventii Olympiad,* 

There was a third war between these people and the Lacedsemonians, which 
began both at the time, and on the occasion, of a great earthquake that hap- 
pened at Sparta. We shall speak of this war in its place. 

The histoiy. of which it remains for me to treat in this work, is that of the 
successors of Alexander, and comprehends the space of two hundred and 
ninety-three years ; from the death of that monarch, and the commencement 
of the reign of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in'I^pt, to the death of Cleopatra, 
when that kingdom became a Roman province, under the emperor Augustus. 

This history will present to our view a series of all the crimes which usually 
arise from inordinate ambition ; scenes of jealousy and perfidious conduct, 
treason, ii^ratitude, and crying abuses of sovereign powe^ cruelty, impiety, 
an utter oblivion of the natural sentiments of probity and honour, with the 
violation of all laws human and divine, will rise before us. We shall behold 
nothing but fatal dissensions, destructive wars, and dreadful revolutions. Men 
originally friends, brought up together, and natives of the same countiy, com- 
panions mthe same dai^ers, and instrun^ents in the accomplishment of the 
same exploits and victories, will conspire to tear in pieces the empire they 
had all concurred to form at the expense of their blood. We shaD see the 
captains of Alexander sacrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the sisters 
of that prince, to their ambition : and without sparing even those to whom 
they either owed or gave life. We shall no longer behold those glorious 
times of Greece, that were once so productive of great men, and ^at exam- 
ples ; or if we should happen to discover some traces and remams of them, 
they will only resemble tne gleams of lightning that shoot along in a rapia 
track, and are only remarkable from the profound darkness that precedes and 
follows them. 

I acknowledge myself to be sufficiently sensible how much a writer is to be 
pitied, who is obliged to represent human nature in such <;olours and linea- 
ments as dishonour her, and which cannot fail of inspiring disgust and a secret 
affliction in the minds of those who are made spectators of such a picture, 
Histoiy loses whatever is most interestii^ and most capable of conveying 
pleasure and instruction, when she can onfy produce those efiects, by inspir- 
ing the mind with horror for criminal actions, and by a representation of the 
calamities which usually succeed them, and are to be considered as their just 
punishment. It is difficult to engage the attention of a reader for any con- 
siderable time, on objects which only raise his indignation ; and it would be 
affronting him, to seem desirous of dissuading him from the excess of inordi- 
nate passions of which he conceives himself incapable. 

How is it possible to diffuse any interest through a narration, which has 
nothing to oner but a uniform series of vices and great crimes, and which 
makes it necessary to enter into a particular detail of ihe actions and charac- 
ters of men. bom for the calamity of the human race, and whose very names 
should not be transmitted to posterity ? It may even be thought dangerous t» 
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faniil^anze ihe minds of the generality ^of mankind to unintenxipted scenes of 
too successful inquity ; and to be particular in describing the unjust success 
which waited on those illustrious criminals, the long duration of whose pros- 
perity being frequently attended with the privileges and rewards of vurtue, 
may be thought an imputation on Providence by persons of weak understand- 

^This history, which seems likely to prove very disagreeable from the rea- 
sons I have just mentioned, will become more so from me obscurihr and con- 
fusion in which^the several transactions will be involved, and whicn it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains 
were engaged in a course of hostilities against each other, for the partition of 
his empire after his death, and to secure themselves some portion, greater or 
less, of that vast body. Sometimes feigned friends, sometimes declared ene- 
mies, they are continually formii^ different parties and leases, which are to 
subsist no longer than is consistent with the interest of each individual. Mace- 
donia changed its masters five or six times in a veiy short space ; by what 
means then can order and perspicuity be preserved, m a prodigious variety 
of events that are perpetually crossing and breaking in upon each other ? 

Besides which, I am no longer supported by any ancient authors capable 
of conducting me through this darkness and confusion. Dlodorus will entirely 
abandon me, after having been my guide for some time ; and no other histo- 
. nan will appear to take nis place, rf o proper series of affairs will remain ; 
the several events are not to be disposed into any regular connexion with 
each other ; nor will it be possible to point out, either the motives to the reso- 
lutions formed, or the proper character of the principal actors in this scene of 
obscurity. * I mink myself happv when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their 
assistance. In my account of Alexander's successors, whose transactions are 
perhaps the most complicated and perplexed part of ancient history. Usher, 
rrideaux, and Vaillant, will be my usual guides ; and, on many occasions, I 
shall onlv transcribe from Prideaux ; but with all these aids, I shall not pro- 
mise to throw so much light on this histoiy as I could desire. 

After a war of more than twenty years, the number of the principal competi- 
tors was reduced to four : Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus : 
the empire of Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to 
the prediction of Daniel, by a solemn treaty concluded between the parties. 
Three of these kingdoms, E^ypt, Macedonia, Syria or Asia, will have a regu- 
lar successicMi of monarchs, sufficiently clear and distinct ; but the fourth, 
which comprehended Thrace, with part of the Lesser Asia, and some neigh- 
bourii^ provinces, will suffer a number of variations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was subject to the fewest changes, because Pto- 
lemy, who was established there as a governor at the death of Alexander, 
retained the possession of it ever after, and left it to his posterity ; we shall 
therefore consider this prince as the basis of our chronology, and our several 
epochs shall be fixed from him. 

The third volume contains the events for the space of one hundred and 

twenty years, under the fiist four kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the son of 

. Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight years ; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned 

foi^ ; PtolemyEueigetes, who reigned twenty-five ; and Ptolemy Philopator, 

whose reign continued seventeen.. 

In order to throw some light upon the histoiy contained therein, I shall, 
in the fijRSt place, give the principal events of it in a chronological abridge- 
ment. , 

Introducfpry to which, I must desire the reader to accompany me in some 
reflections, which have not escaped Monsieur Bossuet, with relation to Alexan- 
der. This prince, who was the most renowned and illustrious c()nqueror in all 
history, was the last monarch of his race. Macedonia, his ancient kingdom, 
which his ancestors had governed for so many ages, was invaded from all 
aaarters as a vacant succession : and after it bad long been a prey to the 
^ 8* 
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strongest, it was at last tramfeired to another fami]]^. If Alexander had con 
tinuea peaceabl^r in Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire would not have 
excited the ambition of his captains, and he might have transmitted the scep- 
tre of his progenitors to his own descendants ; but, as he had not prescribed 
any bounds to his power, he was instrumental in the destruction of his house ; 
and we shall behold the extermination of his family, without the least remain- 
ing traces of them in history. His conquests occasioned a vast efilision of 
blood, and furnished his captains with a pretext for murdering one another. 
These were the effects that flowed from the boasted bravery of Alexander, or 
rather from that brutality, which, under the glittering names of ambition and 
glory, spread and carried desolation, iire and sword through whole provinces 
without the least provocation, and shed the blood of multitudes who had never 
Injured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that providence abandoned these event; 
to chance, but, as it was then preparing all things for the approaching appear* 
ance of the Messiah, it was vigilant to unite all the nations that were to be first 
enlightened vvith the gospel, by the use of one and the same lai^age, which 
was that of Greece : and the same Providence rendered it necessaiy for them 
to learn this foreign tongue, by subjecting them to such masters as spoke no 
other. The Dei^, therefore, by the agency of this language, which became 
more common ana universal than any other, facilitated the preaching, of the 
apostles, and rendered it more uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great among the generals of 
that prince, immediatelj^ after his death, did not subsist for any length of time, 
and nardly took place, if we except Egypt, where Ptolemy had first estab- 
lished himseli^ and on the throne of which ae always maintamed himself, with- 
out acknowledging any superior. 

This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till after the battle of Ipsus 
in Phrygia,* wherein Antigones and his son Demetrius, sumamed Poliorcetes, 
were defeated, and the former lost his life. The empire of Alexander was 
then divided into four kingdoms by a solemn treaty, as had been foretold by 
Daniel, Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Ccelosyria, and Palestine. Cas- 
Sander, the son of Antipater, o'jtained Macedonia and Greece. L^simachus 
acquired Thrace, Bithynia, and some other provinces on the other side of the 
HeJlest>ont and the Bosphorus ; and Seleucus had Syria, and all that part of 
Asia Major which extended to the other side of the Euphrates, and as far as 
the river Indus. 

Of these four kingdoms, those of Eg^fpt and Syria subsisted almost with- 
out any mtemiption, in the same famines, and through a lon^ succession of 
f)rinces. The kingdom of Macedonia had several masters of^different fami- 
ies successively. That of Thrace was at last divided into several branches, 
and no longer constituted one entire body, by which means all traces of r^^- 
iar succession ceased to subsist. 

I. THE KINODOM OP EGYPT. 

The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, including Cleopatra, after 
whose death those dominions became a province of the Roman empire. All 
tliese princes had the common name of rtolemy, but each of them was like- 
wise distinguished by a surname. They had also the appellation of Lagides, 
from Lagus, the father of that Ptolemy who reigned the first in Egypt. The 
histories of six of these kings will be found in the third and fourth volume of 
this work, and I shall give their names a place here, with the duration of 
their reigns, the first of which commenced immediately upon the death of 
Alexander the Great. 

Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years and some months.t 
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PtoIeiir|r Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, includk^ the two yean of 

lus Te^;njn the lifetime of his father,* 
Ptolemy Euei^^etes, twenty-five years-t 
Ptolemy Philopator, serenteen.]; 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, twen^-four.j 
Ptolemy Philometer, thirty-four.!' 

XI. THE xnraDOM or ktria. 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven kings ; which makes it evident, 
their reigns were often very short; and, indeed, several of these princes 
waded to the throne through the hlood of their predecessors. 

They are usually calleaSeleucides, from Seleucus, who reigned the first 
in Syria. History reckons up six kings of this name, and thirteen who are 
called by that of Antiochus ; but they are all distiiiguished by different sur* 
names. Others of them assumed different names, aiid the last was called An- 
tiochus XIII. with the surnames of Epiphanes, Asiaticus, and Commaeenus. 
In his reign, Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province, after it had been 
governed l)y kings for the space of two hundred and fifty years, according to 
Easebius. 

The kin^ of Syria, the transactions of whose reigns are contained m the 
^ird and fourth volumes, are eight in number. 

Seleucus Nicator, He re%ned twenty year8.ir 

Antiochus Soter, nineteen.^* 

Antiochus Theos, fifteeiutt 

Seleucus Callinicus, twenty .JJ 

Seleucus Ceraunus, three.§§ 

Antiochus the Great, thirty-siz.|||| 

Seleucus Philopator, twelve.lTir 

Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus Philopator, eleven.*! 

HI. THE KINGDOM OF MACEDOITIA, 

Macedonia frequently changed its masters, after the solemn partitioo had 
been made between the four princes.^t Cassander died three or four years 
after that partition, and left three sons. Philip, the eldest, died shortly after 
his father. The other two contended for the crown without enjoying it, both 
dyii^ soon after without issue. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrfaus, and Lysimachus,^ made themselves mas- 
ters of all, or the greatest part of Macedonia ; sometimes in conjunction, and 
at other times separately .*§ 

After the death of Lysimacbus, Seleucus possessed himself of Macedonia, 
but did not long enjoy it.*|| 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, havii^ slain the preceding pnnce, seized the kii^dom 
and possessed it alone but a very short time, having lost his life in a battle 
with the Gauls, who nad made an irruption into that country .*ir 

Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a short time in Macedonia.tt 

AntigoDus Gonatus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, obtained the peace- 
able possession of the kingdom of Macedonia, and transmitted those dominions 
to his descendants, after be had reigned thirty -four yeara.^ 

He was succeeded by his son Demetrius,tll who reigned ten years, and then 
died, leaving a son named Philip, who was but two years old. 

Antigonus Doson reigned twelve years in the quality of guardian to the 
foun^ prince. t^ 

Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ascended the throne, at the age of four- 
een years, and reigned something more than forty .t§ 

• A. M. 37J8. t 3758. 1 S783. t 8800. tt 3824. IT 3704. ♦• 3734. ft W4Sw 
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•t STa*. tt S''26, tj 3728. tU a^a. ^ 3T72. tj 3784. 
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His son Perseus succeeded him, and reigned about eleven years,* He 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Paulus Emilius ; and Macedonia, in con* 
sequence of that victory, was added to the provinces of the Roman empire, 

fV. THE KINGDOM OF THRACE AND BITHTNIA, &C. 

This fourth kingdom, composed of several separate provinces, veiy remote 
from one another, had not any succession of princes, and did not long subsist 
in its first condition ; Lysimachus, \^o first obtained it, having been killed in 
a battle, after a rei^ of twenty years, and all his family being exterminated 
by assassinations, his dominions were dismembered, ana no longer ccnistituted 
one kingdom. 

Besides the provinces which were divided among the captains of Alexander, 
there were others which had been either formed before, or were then erected 
into different and independent Grecian states, whose power greatly increased 
in process of time. 

KINGS OP BITHYNIA. 

While Alexander was extending his conquests in the East, Zjpethes had 
laid the foundation of the kingdom of Bithynia.f It is not certain who this 
Zypethes was, unless we may conjecture with Pausanias^ that he was a Thra- 
cian.t His successors, however, are better known. 

NicomedesI.§ This prince invited the Gauls to assist him against his 
brother, with whom he was engaged in a war. 

Prusias I. 

Prusias IL sumamed the Hunter, in whose court Hannibal took refuge, and 
assisted him with his counsels in his war against Eumenes II. king of Per- 
gamus.y 

Nicomedes II. was killed by his son Socrates. 

JJicomedes III. was assisted by the Romans in his wars with Mithridates, 
and bequeathed to them at his death the kingdom of Bithynia, as a testimo- 
nial of nis gratitude to them; by which means these territories became a 
Roman province. 

KINGS OF PEROAMVS. 

This kingdom at first comprehended only one of the smallest provinces of 
Mysia, on the coast of the iEgian sea, over against the island of Lesbos. 

It was founded by Philatera,ir a eunuch, vvho had been a servant to Docl 
inus, a commander of the troops of Antigonus. Lysimachus confided to him 
the treasures he had deposited in the castle of the city of Peigamus, and he 
became master both of these and the city after the death cf that prince. He 
l^vemed this little sovereignty for the space of twenty years, and then left 
it to Eumenes his nephew. 

Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the addition of several cities, 
which he took from the kings of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, tibe son ol 
Seleucus, in a battle.** He reigned tweke years. 

He was succeeded by Attains I. his cousin-german, who assumed the title 
of kii^, after he had conquered the Galatians jTT and transmitted it to his pos- 
terity, who enjoyed it to the third generation. He assisted the Romans in 
their war with Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three years. He left 
four song. 

His successor was Eumenes II. Jt his eldest son, who founded the famous 
library of Peigamus. He reigned thirty-nine years, and left the cro^vn to his 
brother Attains, in the quality of guardian to one of his sons, whom he had 
by Stratonice, the sister of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. The Romans 

• A. M. 8824. t A. M. 3686. t Pwwan. 1. r. p. 310. i A. M. 3726. Il A. M. 3890i 
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enlaiged his domimoDS ccmsideiablj, after the Tictcny he obtained oTer Anti 
ochus the Great. 

Attalus II.* espoused Stratonice his brother's widow, and took eitraordi 
nary care of his nephew, to whom he left the crown after he had worn it 
twenty-one years. 

Attalus in.t sumamed Philometer, distin^ished himself by his barbarous 
and extravagant conduct. He died after he had reigned five years, and be- 
queathed his riches and dominions to the Romans. 

Aristonicus,^ who claimed the succession, endeavoured to defend his pre 
tensions against the Rcnnans ; but the kingdom of Peigamus was reduced, af 
ter a war of four years, into a Roman province* 

KINGS OF PONTUS. 

The kii^dom of Pontus in Asia Minor was anciently dismembered from 
the monarchy of Persia, by Darius the son of Hystaspes, in favour of Arta* 
bazus, who is said, by some historians, to have been the son of one of those 
Persian lords who conspired as^inst the magi.§ 

Pontus is a re^on of Asia Minor^ and is situated partly along the coast of 
the Euxine sea (Tonttu Euxintu^) from which it denves its name. It extends 
from the river Halys, as far as Colchis. Several princes reigned in that 
countiy since Artabazus. 

The sixth monarch was Mithridates I.H who Is properly considered as the 
founder of the kingdom of Pontus, and his name was assumed by the gene- 
rali^ of his successors. 

He was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanes,ir who had governed Phiygia 
under Artaxerxes Mnemon, who reigned twenty-six years. 

His successor was Mithridates II.** Antigones suspecting, in consequence 
of a dream, that he favoured Cassander, baa determined to destroy him, but 
he eluded the danger by flight. This prince was called Krun^^ or The Fovn* 
devj and reigned thirty-five years. 

Mithridates III. succeeded him, added Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to his 
dominions, and reigned thirty-six jrears.tt 

After the reigns of two other kmgs, Mithridates, the great grandfather of 
Mithridates the Great, ascended the throne, and espoused the daughter of 
Beleucus Callinicus, the king of Syria, by whom he had Laodice, who was 
married to Antiochus the Great. 

He was succeeded by his son Phamaces,tt who had some disagreement 
rith the kings of Per^amus. He made himself master of Sinope, which af- 
terwards became the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reined Mithridates V. sumamed Eueigetes, the first who was 
called the friend of the Romans, because he had assisted them against the 
Carthaginians in the third Punic war. 

He was succeeded by his son Mithridates VL sumamed £upator.§§ This 
is the great Mithridates, who sustained so long a war with the Romans, and 
reigned sixty-six years. 

KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. 

Strabo informs us, that Cappadocia was divided into two satrapies, or go- 
vernments, under the Persians, as it also was under the Macedomans. The 
maritime part of Cappadocia formed the kingdom of Pontus ; the other tracts 
constitutea Cappadocia, properly so called, or the Cappadocia Major, which 
extends along Mount Taums^ and to a great distance beyond it.|||| 

When Alexander's captains divided the provinces of his empire among 
themselves, Cappadocia was governed by a prince named Ariarathes.lT IT Per- 
diccas attacked and defeatea him, after which he caused him to be slain. 
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His son Ariaratiies re-entered the kingdom of his fatiier, sometime after dii i 

event, and established himself so effectual! j, that he left it to Us posterity. 

The generality of his successors assumed the same name, and ivill baVii 
their place in the series of this histoiy, 

Cappadocia, after the death of Aichekus, the last of its kings, became a 
province of the Roman empire, as the rest of Asia dso did, muph about thii 
9ame time, 

KINGS OF ARMENIA. 

Armenia, a vast countiy of Asia^ extending on each side of the Euphrates, 
was cc»quered by the Persians ; after which it was transferred, with the res i 
of the empire, to the Macedonians, and at last fell to the share of the Jlo 
mans. It was governed for a great length of time by its own kings, the most 
considerable of whom was Tigranes, who espoused me daughter ot the greaf. 
Mithridates king of Pontus, and was also engaged in a long war with the Ro 
mans. The kingdom supported itself many years, between the Roman and 
Parthian empires, someUmes depending on the one, and scnnetimes on the 
other, till at last die Romans became its masters. 

KINGS OF EPIRUS. 

Epirus is a province of Greece, separated from Thessaly and Macedonia 
by mount Pinaus. The most powerful people of this countiy were &e Mo 
lossians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their descent from Pynhustheson 
of Achilles, who establi^ed himself in that countiy, and called themselves 
£aciJes, from Mslcus die grandfather of Achilles. 

The genealogy of the latter kings, who wero the only sovereigns of this 
countiy of whom any accounts remain, is variously related by authors, and 
consequently must be doubtful and obscure.* 

Arymbas ascended the throne, after a long succession of kings ; and as h« 
was then veiy young, the states of Epirus, who were sensible that the welfiuis 
of the peoi>le depended on the proper education of their princes, sent him ta 
Athens, which was the residence and centre of all the arts and sciences, io 
order to cultivate, in that excellent school, such knowle<tee as was necessaiy 
to form the mind of a king. He there learned the art of reigning, and as he 
surpassed all his ancestors in ability and knowledge, he was in conseouence 
infinitely more esteemed and bebved by his people than they had been.1 
When he returned from Athens, he made laws, established a senate and a ma* 
gistracy, and regulated the form of the government. 

Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias had espoused Riilip king of Ma* 
cedon, attained an equal sh^ m the regal government with Airmbas, nis elder 
brother, by the credit of his son-in-law. After the death of Aiymbas, iBaci* 
des, his son, ought to have been his successor ; but Philip had still sufficient 
influence to procure his expulsion from the kingdom by the Molossians, who 
established Alexander the son of Neoptdepius sole monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander espoused Cleopatra the daughter of Philip, and marched with an 
army into Italy, where he lost his life in me countir of the Brutians. 

^acides then ascended the throne, and reignea without anr associate in 
Epirus. He espoused Phthia, the daughter of Menon the Thessalian, by 
whom he had two daughters, Deidamia, andTroias, and one son, the celebra* 
tedPyirhus. ^ 

As ne was marching to the assistance of Olympias, his troops mutinied 
against him, condemned him to exile, and slaughtered most of^ his friends. 
Pyrrhus, ^o was then an infant, happily escaped this massacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whose particular extraction is lit* 
tie known, was placed on the throne by the people of Epirus. 

• Dioa. 1. xvi. p. 466. Joftin. 1. riih c A. PluC in Pyniie. 
T (laanto dpcUomuyonbus. taste et cimtior popido fait.— Jiistm. 1. sriL «. S. 
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Pyrtlius, beio^ recalled by his subjects at the age of twelve yean, first 
ahared the sovereignty with Neoptolemus, but having; aflenvards divested him 
of his dignity, he reigned alone. 

This history will treat of the various adventures of this prince. He died in 
the city of Aigos, in an attempt to make himself master of it.* 

Helenus his son reigned after him for some time in Epirus, which vras after- 
wards united to the Roman empire. 

TYRANTS OF HERACLBA. 

Heraclea is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by the Bceotians, who sent 
a colon}^ into that countiy bj the order of an oracle. 

When the Athenians, having con<^uered the Persians, had imposed a tri- 
bute on the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, /or the fitting out and support 
of a fleet, intended for the defence of the common liberty, the inhabitants of 
Heraclea, in consequence of their attachment to the Persians, were the only 
people who refused to acquiesce in so just a contribution.! Lamachus was 
therefore sent against them, and he ravaged their territories ; but a violent 
tempest Having destroyed his whole fleet, he beheld himself abandoned to the 
mercy of that people, whose natural ferocity miffht well have been increased 
by the severe treatment they had lately received. But they had recourse to 
no other vengeance but benefactions ; they furnished him with troops and 
provisions for his return, andVere willing to consider the depredations which 
had been committed in their countiy as advantageous to them, if they acqui- 
red the friendship of the Athenians at that price.]; 

Some time after this event,§ the populace of Heraclea excited a violent 
commotion a^inst the rich citizens and senators, who havir^ implored assist- 
ance to no effect, first from Timotheus the Athenian, ana aflenvards from 
Epaminondas, the Theban, were necessitated to recal Clearchus, a senator, 
to their defence, whom tliemselves had banished ; but his exile had neither 
improved his morals, nor rendered him a better citizen than he was before. 
He therefore made the troubles in which he found the city involved, subser- 
vient to his design of subjecting it to his own power. With this view he 
openl}r declared tor the people, caused himself to be invested with the highest 
office in the magistracy, and assumed a sovereign authority in -a short time. 
Being thus become a professed tyrant, there were no kinds of violence to 
which he had not recourse against the rich and the senators, to satiate his ava- 
rice and cruelty. He proposed for his model Dionysius the Tyrant, who had 
established his power over the S^cusans at the same time. 

Afler a hard and inhuman servitude of twelve years, two young citizens, 
who were Plato's disciples, and had been instructed in his maxims, formed a 
conspiracy against Clearchus, and slew him ; but though they delivered their 
country from the tyrant, the tyranny still subsisted. 

Timotheus, the son of Clearchus, assumed his place, and pursued the same 
conduct for flie space of fifteen years. II 

He was succeeded by his brother Dionysius,ir who was in danger of being 
dispossessed of his authority by Perdiccas ; but as this last was soon de- 
stroyed, Dionysius contracted a friendship with Antigonus, whom he assisted 
against Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 

He espoused Amastris, the widow of Craterus, and daughter of Oxiathres, 
the brother of Darius. This alliance inspired him with so much courage, that 
he assumed the title of king, and enlai^ed his dominions by the addition of 
several places which he seized on the confines of Heraclea. 
, - ^— _^— ^— ^ 
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He died two or three years before the battle of Tpsas, after a reign of thir- 
ty-three years, leaying two sons and a dau^ter under the tutelage and re- 
gency of Amastris.* 

This princess was rendered happy m her administration by the affection 
Antigonus entertained for her. She founded a city, and called it by her 
name ; afler which she transplanted thither the inhabitants of fhree other 
cities, and espoused Lysimachus, after the death of Antigonu8.t 

XIHO0 OF SYRACUSE.'^ 

HncRO,^ and his son Hieronymus, reigned at Syracuse ; the first fifly-four 
years, the second but one year. 

Syracuse recovered its liberty hy the death of the last, but continued in the 
interest of the Carthaginians, which Hieronymus had caused it to espouse .4 
His conduct obliged Marcellus to {onn the siege of that ci^, which he took 
the foUowii^ year.B I shall enlaige upon the history of these two kings in 
another place. 

OTHER KINGS* 

Several king^ likewise reigned in the Cimmerian Bosphorus, as also in 
Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paphlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a vari- 
ety of other places ; but tiieir histoiy is veiy uncertain, and their successions 
have but little r^ularity. 

These circumstances are venr different with respect to the kingdom of the 
Parthians, who formed themselves, as we shall see in the sequel, into such a 
powerful monarchy, as became formidable even to the Roman empire. That 
of the Bactrians also took its rise about the same period ; I shall treat of 
each in their proper places* 
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PLAN. 
I shall div^Ide what I have to sar upon the Egnrpttans into three parte. The fint contains a eonetse descrip* 
taon of the different parts of Eff^t, and of what is most remarkable in it : in the second, I treat of the 
customs, laws, and relig^ion of the Egyptians ; and in the third, I giro the history of their kiiq^ 

PART FIRST. 

DBSCRIPTION OF EGYPT; WITH AIT ACCOUNT OF WHATEVER 18 MOST CVRI- 

OUS AND REMARKABLE IN THAT COUNTRY. 

Egypt comprehended anciently, within limits of no veir mat extent, a pn> 
di^ious number of cities, and an incredible number of innaoitants.* 

It is bounded on the east by the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez, on the 
sculh by Ethiopia, on the west by Libya, and on the north by the Mediterra- 
nean. The Nfle runs from south to north, through the whole country, about 
two hundred leagues in length. This country is enclosed on each side with a 
ridge of mountains, which veiy often leave, between the foot of the hills and 
the river Nile, a tract of ground of not above half a day's journey in Iength,1 
and sometimes less. 

On the west side, the plain j^rows wider in some places, and extends to 
hvcnty-five or thirty leagues. The greatest breadth of Egypt is from Alexan 
dria to Damietta, being about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal parts ; Upper Egypt, 
olhftrvvise called Thebais, which was the most southern part ; Middle Egypt, 
or Heptanomis, so called from the seven Nomi or districts it contained ; Ijower. 
I^pt, which included what the Greeks call Delta, and all the country as far 
as the Red Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhinocolura, or Mount Casius. 
Under Sesostris, all Egypt became one kingdom, and was divided into thirtjr- 
six governments or Nomi ; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and sixteen in the 
country between both. J 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt from Ethiopia, and, to 
the days of Augustus, were the boundaries of the Roman empire ; CZamtr^ 
olim Romani imperii^ Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 61. 

CHAPTER I. 

TBXSBAXS. 

Thebes, from whence Thebais had its name, mieht vie with tlie ix>ble8t ci* 
ties in the universe^ Its hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, are uniyersally 

• It is related, that under Amasis, there were twentj Uiov««n^ inhabited citiM in Egypt.— Herod. 1. U 
e 177. ', .. - - ^^' 1 ■ 
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known,* and acquired it Ihe suniame of Hecatonpylos, to distinguish it from* 
the other Thebes in Bc^otJa. Its population was pwportionate to its extent;] 
and, according to history, it could send out at once fwo hundred chariots, and 
ten thousand fighting n en, at each of its gates. The Greeks and Romans 
have celebrated its magniricence and grandeur, though they s£iw it only in its 
ruins ; so august were Sic remains of this city.t 

In the Thebaid, now called Said, have been discovered temples and palaces, 
which are still almost entire, adorned with innumerable columns and statues.O 
One palace especially is adrxjired, the remains of which seem to have existea 
purely to eclipse the ^lory of the most pompous edifices. Four walks, ex- 
tending farther than the eye can see, and bounded on each side with sphinxes, 
composed of materials as rare and extraordinary as their size is remarkable, 
ser\e as avenues to four porticoes, whose height is amazing to behold. And 
even they who have given us the dcscriplion of this wonderful edifice, had not 
time to go round it, and are not sure that they saw above half; however, what 
they had a sight of was astonishing. A hall, which to all appearance stood in 
the middle of this stately palace, was supported by a hundred and twenty 
pillars, six fathoms round, of a proportionable height, and intermixed with 
obelisks, which so many ages have not been able to demolish. Paintine had 
displayed all her art and'magnificence in this editice. The colours them- 
selves, which soonest feel the injuiy of time, still remain amid the ruins of this 
wonderful structure, and preserve their beauty and lustre ; so happily could 
the Egj'^ptians imprint a cliaracter of immortality on all their works. Strabo, 
who was on the spot, describes a temple he saw in Egypt, very much resem- 
bling; tliat of whicn 1 have been speaking.U 

The same author,ir describing tlie curiosities of Thebais, speaks of a very 
famous statue of Meranon, the remains of which he had seen. It is said that 
this statue, when the beams of the rising sun first shone upon it in the mom- 
*ng, uttered an articulate sound.** And indeed Strabo himself was an ear-wit- 
ness of this ; but then he doubts whether the sound came from the statue. 



CHAPTER 11. 
MZDDZ.E EGirPT, QB BZSPTAKOMZS. 

Memphis was the capital of this part of Egypt. In this city were to be seen 
many stately temples, especially that of the god Apis, who was honoured here 
in a particular manner. 1 shall speak of it bereaiter, as well as of the pyra- 
mids, which stood in the neighbourhood of this rface,and rendered it so famous 
Memphis was situated on the west side of the Nile. 

Grand Cairo, which seems to have succeeded Memphis, was built on the 
other side of that river.tt The castle of Cairo is one oi the greatest curiosities 
in E^pt. It stands on a hill, without the city has a rock for its foundation, 
and IS surrounded with walls of a vast height and solidity. You go up to the 
castle by a way hewn out of the rock, and which is so easy of ascent, that 
loaded horses and tamels get up without difficulty. The greatest rarjty in this 
castle is Joseph's well, so called, eithe^ because the Egyptians are pleased 
with ascribing what is most remarkable among them to that great mao, or be- 
cause there is really such a tradition in the country. This is a proof at least, 
that the work in question is very ancient ; and it is certainly worthy the mag- 
nificence of the most powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, as it were, two 
stories, cut out of the solid rock to a prodigious depth. The descent to tiie 

* Horn. II. L vp.r. 3R1. f Strab. 1. Kvii. p. 816. | Tacit. AnnI 1. ii. c 60. 

{ Thevenot'i TmircU. || Lib. xrii. p. 805. H P. 8l6. 

.f* Oerm&nitta alii* qucaue niicrimlM inbpndit ftoii^unit qnorom prsoipva. fueve Memaomi caxea eflSfi«% 
cbi nJOt wTu faa. e»t Y04a1cm «f^ td^fag, ftM.-^T«6i^ AbuL 1. ii. o. 61. ft ThoTean. 
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reservoir of wat?*, between the two wells, is by a sUir-case 8«5ven or efehl 
feet broad, consisting of two hundred and twenty steps'^ and so contrived, UkdX 
the oxen employed to throw up the water^o down with all imaginable ease, 
^he descent oeing scarcely perceptible. The well is supplied from a sprine^ 
which is almost me only one in the whole country. The oxen are continual^ 
turning a wheel with a rope, to which a number of buckets are fastened. The 
water thus drawn from the first and lowermost well b conveyed, by a little 
canal, into a reservoir, which forms the second well, from whence it is drawn 
to the top, in the same manner, and then convejred by pipes to all parts of the 
castle. As this well is supposed by the iniiabitants of the country to be of 

freat antiquity, and has indeed much of the antique manner of the Eyptians, 
thous^ht it mi(;ht deserve a place amon^ the curiosities of ancient Eeypt. 
Strabo speaks of ^ «hnilar engine, which, by wheels and |[»ulleys, threw up 
the water of the Nile to the top of a veiy high hill ; with this dinerence, that 
instead of oxen, a hundred and fiAy slaves were employed to turn these wheels.* 
The part of Egypt of which we now speak is famous for several rarities, 
each ofwhich deser\'es a particular exsunination. I shall mention onhr the 
principal, such as the obelisks, the pyramidal the labyrinth, the lake of Moeris, 
and the Nile. 

SECT. I. THE OBELISKS. 

EloTpT seemed to place its chief gloiy in raising monuments for posterity. 
Its obelisks form at tnis day, on account of their beauty as well as height, the 
^principal ornament of Rome ; and the Roman power, despairing to equal 
the Egyptians, thought it honour enough to borrow the monuments of their 
kings. 

An obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high spiro or pyramid, raised perpen- 
dicularly, and terminating in a pomt, to serve as an ornament to some open 
square ; and b very often covered with inscriptions or hiero^yphics, that is, 
with mystical characters or symbols used by the E^ptians to conceal and dis- 
guise their sacred things, ana the mysteries of their tneok>gy. 

Sesostris erected in the city of neliopolis two obelisks of extreme hard 
stone, brought from the quarries of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt.f They 
were each one hundred and twenty cubits hijg^h, that is. thirty fathoms^ or one 
hundred and eighty feet.^ The emperor Augustus, Laving made Egypt a 
province of the empire, caused these two obelisks to be transported to Kome, 
one of which was afterwards broken to pieces. He da.^d not venture upon a 
third, which was of a monstrous size.§ it was made in the rei^n of Ramises ; 
it is said that twenty thousand men were employed in the cuttmg of it. Con- 
stantius, more daring than Augustus, caused it to be removed to Home. Two 
of these obelisks are still to be seen there, as well as another a hundred cubits, 
or twenty-five fathoms hiffh, and eight cubits, or two fathoms in diameter. 
Caius Csesar had it brought from Egypt, in a ship of so odd a form, that, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the like had never been seen.ll 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelisks ; they were for 
the most part cut in the quanies of Upper Egypt, where some are now to be 
seen half finished. But tne most wonderful circumstance is, that the ancient 
Egyptians should have had the art and contrivance to dig, even in the veiy 
guarry, a canal, through which the water of the Nile ran tn the time of its 
mundation; from whence they afterwards raised up the columns, obelisks^ 
and statue?^ on *rafts? proportioned to their weight, m order to convey them 
into Lowe** Egypt. And as the country was intersected every where with 
canals, there were few places to which those huge bodies might not be carried 
with ease, although their weight would have broken every other kind of engine. 

• Lib. xvii. p. 807. f Diod. Kb. i. p. 37. 

t It M proper to cbM^nre, once for all, that an Eg^dan cnbit, according to Mr. Greares, was one foot 
Otoe iachet ood about thfee-fourths of our meaeore. 

} PliB. L xxxvi. c. 8, 0. H Plin. L nxiri.x. 9. 

f Rafts are piece* of flat timber pnt tofeUMt, to eoBf food^oonren. 
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SECT. II.— THE FYRAVID8* 



A pmAXio Is a solid or hollow body, having a large, and generally a square 
base, and tenninating in a point.* 

Tpere were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than the rest, one where- 
of was justly raidced among the seven wonders of the world ; they did not 
stand very far from the city of Memphis.! I shall take notice here only of the 
laigest or the three. This pjrfamid, like the rest, was built on a rock, having 
a square base, cut on the outside as so many steps, and decreasii^ gradually, 
quite to the summit. It was built with stones of a prodigious size, the least 
of which were thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, and covered with hie- 
logiyphics. According to several ancient authors, each side was eight hun- 
dred Teet broad, and as many hi^. The summit of the pyramid, which to 
those who viewed it from below seemed a point, was a fine platform, com- 
posed of ten or twelve massy stones, with each side of that platform sixteen 
or eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the Academy of Sciences, who went purposely to the 
tpot in 1693, gives us the following dimensions : 

The side of the square base ... 110 fatlioms. 

The fronts are equilateral triangles, and there- } 12,100 square 

fore the superfices of the base is ) fathoms. 

The perpendicular height - • - 77| fathoms. 

The solid contents - - - - 813,690 cubical fathoms. 

A hundred thousand men were constantly employed about this work, and 
were reHeved every three months by the same number. Ten complete years 
were spent in hewing out the stones, either in Arabia or Ethiopja, and in con- 
veyinff them to Egypt ; and twenty years more in building this immense edi- 
fice, fie inside of which contained numberless rooms and apartments. There 
were expressed on ihe pyramid, in Egyptian characters, the sums it cost only 
for rarlic, leeks, onions, and other vegetables', for the workmen : and the 
whole amounted to sixteen hundred talents of silver, that is, four millions five 
hundred thousand French livres ;J from whence it was easy to conjecture what 
a vast sum the whole expense must have amounted to. 
^ Such were tlie famous Egyptian pyramids, which by their figure, as well as 
^size, have triumphed over tne iniuries of time and the barbarians. But what 
'efibrts soever men may make, meir nothingness will always appear. These 
pyramids were tombs ; and there is still to be seen, in the middle of the lamest , 
an empty Sarcopha^s, cut out of one entire stone, about three feet deep 
and broad, and a little above six feet Iong.§ Thus, all this bustle, all this 
expense, and all the labours of so many thousand men,, ended in procuring; 
for a prince, in this vast and almost boundless pile of building, a little vault 
six feet in length. Besides, the kings who built these pyramids, had it not in 
their power to be buried in them,' and so did not enioy the sepulchre they 
had built. The public hatred which &ey incurred, by reason of their un- 
heard-of cruelties to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks upon them, 
occasioned their being interred in some obscure place, to prevent their bodies 
from being exposed to the fuir and vengeance of the populace. 

This last circumstance ,|| which historians have taken particular notice of. 
teaches us what judgment we ou|:ht to pass on these edifices, so mucli boasted 
of by the ancients. It is but just to remark and esteem the noble genius 
which the Egyptians had for architecture ; a genius that prompted them from 
the earliest times, and before they could have any models to imitate, to aim 
in all things at the grand and magnificent ; and to be intent on real beauties, 
without deviating in the least from a noble simplicity, in which the highest 
perfection of the art consists. But what idea ought we to form of those princes, 
who considered as something grand, the raising by a multitude of hands, 

Herod. 1. U. e. 194, Ibc Diod. 1. i. p. S9-41. Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. 12. f Vide Diod. Sio. 

•AWot 1888.000. , I fitnbo meotiMM tbit 6wcopbmgiMi lib. xris. p. 808. || Diod. lib. i. p. 40 
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and by the help of money, Immense structures, with the aole view of render- 
ing their names immortal ; and who did not scruple to destroy thousands of 
their subjects to satisfy their yain ^loiy ? They differed very much from the 
Romans, who sought to immortaJize themselves by yfoika of a magnificent 
kind, but, at the same time, of public utility. 

Pliny gives us, in a few words, a just idea of these pyramids, when he calls 
them a foolish and useless ostentation of the wealth of the £gy{>tian kir^ ; 
Regum pecumm otiosa ac stidta ostentaho. And adds, that by a just punish- 
ment their memoiy is buried in oblivion ; the historians not agreeing among 
themselves about the names of those who first raised those vam monuments. 
bUer eoi turn constat a quibus facta sint^ justissitna cam chliteraiU tatUci vant- 
tatis auctorUms,* In a word, according to the judicious remark of Diodorus, 
the industry of the architects of those pyramids is no less valuable and praise- 
worthy than the deSM:n of the Eg;^tian kings contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we shoum most admire in these ancient monuments, is^ the true 
and standing evidence they give of the skill of the Egyptians in astronomy ; 
that is, in a science which seems incapable of being brought to perfection, bu^ 
by a lew series of years, and a great number of observations. M. de Cha- 
zelles, wnen he measured the great pyramid in question, found that the four 
sides of it were turned exactly to the tour quarters of the world ; and conse- 
quently showed the true meridian of that place. Now, as so exact a situa- 
tion was in all probability purposely pitched upon by those who piled up this 
huge mass of stones, above three thousand years ago ; it follows, that during so 
long a space of time, there has been no alteration in the heavens in that respect, 
or, which amounts to the same thing, in the poles of the earth or the meridians 
This is M.de Fontenelle's remark, in his eulogy of M. de Chazeiles. 

SECT. III. — THE LABYRINTH. 

What has been said, concerning the judgment we ou^ht to form of the 
pyramids, may also be applied to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who saw 
it, assures us was still more surprisii^ than the pyramids.f It was built at 
the southern extremity of the lake of Moeris, whereof mention will be made 
presently, near the town of Crocodiles, the same with Arsino^. It was not so 
much one single palace, as a magnificent pile composed of twelve palaces, re- 
gularly disposed, which bad a communication with each other. Fifteen hun- 
dred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were ranged round twelve halls, and 
discovered no outlet to such as went to see them. There was the like num- 
ber of buildings under g^round. These subterraneous structures were designed 
for the burying-place of the kings, and also, (who can speak this without con- 
fusion, and without deploring the blindness of man !) for keeping the sacred 
crocodile which a nation, so wise in other respects, worshipped as gods. 

In order to visit the rooms and halls of the labyrinth, it was necessary, as 
the reader will naturally suppose, for people to take the same precaution as 
Ariadne made Theseus use, when he was obliged to go and fight the Minotaur 
'm the labyrinth oT Crete. Viigil describes it in this manner : 

Ut auon^am Greta fertur labTrmtbuB in alta 

Parletibos textum caecis iter aDcipitemque 

Mille yiis habuisse dolum, qu9l si^na tequendi 

Falleret indepreiuus et irremeabilii error X 

Hie labor ille domns, et ioeztricabiHs error. 

Dasdalui, ip«e dolot tecti ambagesque reiohit, * 

Ceea regens file vestij^a. ) 

And as the Cretan labyrinth of old. 



With wandering ware, and many a winding foHL 
Inrolv'd the weary feet without redreis. 
In a round error, which deny'S recess: 



Not far from thence he grav'd the woodrpos 
A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways. 



• Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. « ^ , .. . 

t HeMd. 1. a. C. 14«. Diod. 1. i. p. 42. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 13. Strab. I. »«ii. p. 811. 
t iEneid, 1. y. 630, &c. { .Kneid, 1. r, vi. 27. &c 
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teCT. nr.— THE LAKE OF V(ERIS. 

The noblest and most wonderful of all the structures or w(»ks, of the Kioga 
c^ Egypt, was the lake of Moeris : accordinely, Herodotus considers it as 
vastly superior to the pyramids and labyrinth.* As Egypt was more or less 
jfruitful in proportion to the inundations of the Nile ; ana as in these floods, 
the too great or too little rise of the waters was equally fatal to the lands ; 
king Moeris, to prevent these two inconveniences, and correct, as far as lay m 
his power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought proper to call art to the as- 
sistance of nature ; and so caused the Iske to oe dug, which afterwards went 
by his name. This lake was in circumference about three thousand six hun- 
dred stadia, that is, about one hundred and e^hty French leagues, and three 
hundred feet deep.t Two pyramids, on each of which was placed a colos- 
sal statue, seated, on a throne, raised their heads to the height of three hun- 
dred feet, in the midst of the lake, while their foundations took up the same 
space under the water; a proof that they were erected before the cavity was 
filled, and a demonstration that a lake of such vast extent was the work of 
man^s hands, in one prince's reigp. This is what several historians have re- 
lated coocerwof the lake Mcsris, on the testimony of the inhabitants of the 
countiy. And M. Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux, in his discourse on Uni- 
versal Histoiy, relates the whole as fact. For my part, I will confess that ! 
do not see the least probability in it. Is it possible to conceive, that a lake 
of a hundred and eighty leagues in circumference, could have been duff in 
the rekn of one i»rince? In what manner, and where could the earth taken 
from it oe conveyed ? What should prompt the Egyptians to lose the surface 
of so much land? By what arts could they fill this vast tract with the super- 
fluous waters of the Nile ? Many other objections might be made. In my 
opinion, therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius Mela, an ancient ge(^a- 
pher; especially as his account is confirmed by several modem travellers. 
According: to that author, this lake is about twenty thousand paces, that is, 
seven or eicht French leaj^es in circumference. Mmris cdiquando ccmpWy 
nunc iacus^ vtginti nullia pasmum in circuiiu patens.X 

. This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great canal more than 
four leagues loi^,§ and fifly feet broad. Great sluices either opened or shut 
the canal and lake, as occasion required. 

The chaise of opening or shutting them amounted to fifty talents, that is, 
fifVy thousand French crowns. || The fishing of this lake brought to the mo- 
narch immense sums ; but its chief use related to the overflowing of the Nile. 
When it arose too high, and was like to be attended with fatal consequences, 
the sluices were opened ; and the waters, having a free passage into me lake, 
covered the lands no longer than was necessary to enricn them. On the con- 
contraiy, when the inundation was too low, and threatened a famine, a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, by the help of drains, was let out of the lake, to wa- 
ter the lands. In this manner, the irregularities of the ^Hf were corrected ; 
and Strabo remarks, that, in his time, under Petronius, a governor of Egypt, 
when the inundation of tne Nile was twelve cubits, a very great plen^ en- 
sued ; and even when it rose but to eight cubits, the dearth was scarce felt in 
the country ; doubtless, because the waters of the lake made up for those of 
the inundation, by the help of canals and drains. 

SECT, v.— THE INUNDATIONS OP THE NILE 

The Nile is the greatest wonder of E^ypt. As it seldom rains there, this 
river, which waters Sie whole countiy by its regfular inundations, supplies that 
defect, by brii^ing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of other countnes ; which 

♦ Hnrd 1. ii. c. 140. Stmb. 1. xvii. p. 787. Diod. 1. i. p. 47. Plin. 1. r. c. 9. Pomp. Mela. 1. 1 
t Vide Herod, and Diod. Pliny afreet alo'.os. with them. 
t M. la. 1. i. i Ei^'hty fi*c sudia. |1 |55,000. 



made t poet say ii^niouilv, The Egyptian pmhtre$^ lum grmi weomr At 

J r^ — ^ ^^ never w^plare Jupiter fox 



>*Te propter nulloi lellas tDa postulat imbret, 
Arida nee phnrio supplicat heiba JotL'*'* 

To multiply so beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into numberless caoals, of 
a length and breadth proportioned to tne different situations and wants of the 
lands. The Nile broii^ht fertility eveiy where wjth its salutaiy streams; 
united cities one with another, and the Mediterranean witii the R^ Sea ; 
maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom against tha 
enemy ; so tiiat it was at once the nourisher and protector of Egypt. The 
fields were delivered u^) to it ; but the cities, that were raised wiS immense 
labour, and stood like islands in the midst of the waters, looked down with 
joy on the plains which were overflowed, and at the same time enriched, by 
the Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this river, so famous among 
the ancients. But a wonder so astonishine^ in itself, and which has been the 
object of the curiosity and admiration of the learned in all ages, seems to re- 
quire a more particular description, in which I shall be as concise as possible. 

I. THE SOURCES OF THE NILE, 

The ancients placed the sources of the Nile in the mountains of the moon 
(as they ara commonly called,) in the 10th degree of south latitude. But our 
modem travellers have discovered that they lie in the ISth degree of north 
. latitude : and by tiiat means they cut off about four or five hundred leagues of 
the course which the ancients j^ave that river. It rises at the foot of a mat 
mountain in the kingdom of Gojam in Abyssinia, from two springs, or eyes, 
to speak in the language of the country, tne same word in Arabic signitying 
eye and fountain. These springs are tnirty paces from one another, eacn as 
'ar^e as one of our wells or a coach wheel. The Nile is inefease4 with many 
rivulets which run into it ; and after passing through Ethiopia in a veiy wina- 
ing course, flows at last into Egypt 

II. THE CATARACTS OF THE NILE. 

This name is given to some parts of the Nile, where the water falls down 
from the steep rocks.f This nver, which at first glided smoothly along the 
vast deserts of Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, i>asses by the cataracts. Then 
growing on a sudden, contrary to its nature, raging and violent in those places 
where it is pent up and restrained ; after having at last broke through all oh- 
stacles in its way, it i>recipitates itself from the top of some rocks to the bot- 
tom, with so loud a noise that it is heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accustomed by long practice to this sport, 
exhibit here a spectacle to travellers that is more ternfying than diverting. 
Two (^ them ffo into a little boat ; the one to guide it, the other to throw out 
the water. After having long sustained the violence of the ra£^ing waves, by 
managing their little boat very dexterously, they suffer themselves to be car- 
ried awa}r with the impetuous torrent as swift as an arrow. .The affrighted 
spectator imagines they are going to be swallowed up in the precipice down 
wl^ch tbey fall ; when the Nile, restored to its natural course, discovers them 
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igain, al a comidefable distance, on its smootb and calm wi^era. This 19 

Seneca's account, which is confinned by our modern travellers. 

III. CA9SC8 OF THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE. 

The ancients have invented many subtle reasons for the Nile's great in 
cieaae, as may be seen in Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca.* But r. 
is now no logger a matter of dispute, it being almost universally allowed, thai, 
the inundaticms of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in ]Sthiopia. 
irom whence this river flews. These rains swell it to such a degree, that 
Ethiopia first, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; and that which at first was but 
t laige rivar, rises like a sea, and over^reads the whole country. 

Strabo observes, .that the ancients onl^ guessed that the inundations of the 
Nile were owing to the rains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia : but 
adds, that several travellers have since been eye-witnesses of it ;t Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who was veiy curious in all things relating to the arts and 4sci- 
ences, havine sent thither able persons, purposely to ejcamine this matter, and 
to ascertain tne cause of so uncommon and remarkable an effect. 

' IT. the time and continuance of the inundations. 

Heaodotus,} and after him Diodorus Siculus, and several other authors, 
declare that the Nile begins to flow hx Egypt at the summer solstice, that is. 
about the end of June, and continues to rise till the end of September, ana 
then decreases gradually during the months of October and November ; aflei 
which it returns to its cnanne], and resumes its wonted course. This accoui^ 
agrees veiy nearly with the relations of all the modems, and is founded in 
reality on the natural cause of the inundation, viz. the rains which fall in 
Etibiopia. Now, accordii^ to the constant testimony of those who have beeii 
on the spot, these rains begin to fall in the month of April, and continue, 
durii^ Bve months, till the end of August and beginning of September. The 
Nile's increase in Egypt must Consequently begin three weeks or a month af* 
ter the rains have beeun to fall in Abyssima ; and, accordii^ly, travellers ob 
serve, that the Nile b^ins to rise in the month of May, but so slowly at the 
first, that it probably does not yet overflow its banks. The inundation hap* 
pens not till about the end of June, and lasts the three following months, ac- 
cordiqg to Herodotus. 

I must point out to such as consult the originals, a contradiction in this place 
between Herodotus and Diodorus on one side ; and between Strabo, rliny. 
and Solinus^ on the other. These last shorten veiy much the continuance of 
the inundation : and suppose the Nile to retire from the lands in three months, 
or a hundred days. And what adds to the difficulhr is, that Pliny seems to 
ground his opinion on the testimony of Herodotus : in totum autem reDocatur 
Tiilui intra ripaa in Uhra^ ut tradU Herodotus^ ceniesifno die. I leave to the 
learned the reconciling of this ccxitradiction. 

V. THE height of THE INUNDATION. 

The just height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is sixteen cubits.§ 
When it rises but twelve or thirteen, a famine is threatened ; and when it ex- 
ceeds sixteen, there is danger. It must be remembered, that a cubit is a foot 
and a half. The emj^ror Jplian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius, prefect 
cf Egypt, that the heieht of the Nile's overflowing w&s fifteen cubits, the 20th 
of September, in 362.K The ancients do not aprree entirely wi^ one another, 
nor with the modems, with itgard to the height of the inundation ; but the 

* Hetod, 1. il. c. l9>-37. Diod. L i. p. 35—39. Senee. Nat. QuksU 1. ir. c. 1. et S. 

t Lib. ZTii. p. 789. t Hero4. 1. ii. c. 19. Dioa. L i. p. S3. 

9 Jastan iBCremeatimi Mt mbitorum xri. Minorei ftqa» ood omnia tigani : ampliores detinf nt, tanHrftf 

recedendo. H« lerendi tempora absumimt solo madente : illae non dant tttiente. Utmmque renutat pra. 

viBcia. la duodecim cubitit temcm lentit, in tredecim etianinum esurit: quatuordecim ciibUa bilaritattai 

uTenartv^pinioeiai Mcnntaton, texdceim dolicia8.~Plin. 1. r. c. 9. 

il Jul. epist. 50. 
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^fference is not veiy considerable, and may proceed, 1. from die disparity 
between the ancient and modem measures, which it is hard to estimate on 
a fixed and certain foot ; 2. from the carelessness of the observers and histo- 
rians ; 3. from the real difference of the Nile's increase, which was not so 
great the nearer it approached the sea. 

4s the riches of l^ypt depended on the inundation of the Nile, all the cir- 
cumstances and different degrees of its increase were carefully considered ; 
and by a long series of regular observations, made during many years, the 
inundation itself discovered 'what kind of harvest the ensuing year was likely 
to produce.* The kings had placed at Memphis a measure on which these 
different increases were markea ; and from thence notice was given to all the 
rest of i^ypt, the inhabitants of which knew, by that .means, beforehand, 
what they might fear or promise themselves from the harvest. Strabo speaks 
of a well on the banks of the Nile, near the town of Syeue, made for that 
purpose.t 

The same custom is observed to this day at Grand Cairo. In the court of 
a mosque there stands a pillar, on which aie marked the degrees of the Nile's 
increase ; and common criers eveiy day proclaim in all parts of the city, how 
> high it is risen. The tribute paid to tne ^nd sigpior for the lands, is regu- 
lated by the inundation. The day on which it rises to a certain height, is 
kept as a grand festival, and solemnized with fire*works, feasting, and all the 
demonstrations of public rejoicing ; and in the remotest ages, the overflowing 
of the Nile was always attended with an universal joy throughout all Egypt, 
that being the fountain of its happiness. 

The heathens ascribed tbe inundation of the Nile to their god Serapis ; and 
the pillar on wbich was marked the increase, was preserved religiously in the 
temple of that idol.t The emperor Constantino having (xrdered it to be re- 
moved into the church of Alexandria, the ^yptians spread a report, that the 
Nile would rise no more by reason of the wrath of Serapis ; but the river 
overflowed and increased as usual die following years. Julian, the apostate, 
a zealous protector of idolatry, caused this pillar to be replaced in the same 
temple, out of which it was again removed Tby the command of Theodosius. 

yi. THE CANALS OF THE NILE, AND SPIRAL PUMPS. i 

Divine Providence, in giving^ so beneficent a river to Egypt, did not tiiereby 
intend that the inhabitants of it should be idle, and enjoy so great a blessing, 
without taking any pains. One may naturally suppose, that as the Nile could 
not of itself cover the whole country, great labour was to be used to facilitate 
the overflowing of the lands ; and numberless canals cut, in order to convey 
the waters to all parts. The villages, which stood veiy thick on the banks 
of the Nile, on eminences, had ea<3i their canals, which were opened at pro- 
per times, to let the water into the countiy. The moretlistant villages had 
theirs also, even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the waters were 
successively conveyed to the most remote places. Persons are not permitted 
to cut the trenches to receive the waters, till the river is at a certam height, 
nor to open them altogether ; because otherwise some lands would be too much 
ove^owed, and others not covered enough. They begin with opening them 
in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Iferpt, accoraing to the rules prescribed 
n a roll or book, in which all the measures are exactly set down. By this 
means the water is husbanded with such care, that it spreads itself over all 
the lands. The countries CKveiflowed by the Nile are so extensive, and lie so 
k)w, and the number of canals is so great, that of all the waters which flow 
into Egypt during the monms of June, July, and August, it is believed that 
not a tenth part of them reaches the sea. 

But as, notwithstandii^ all these canals, there are abundance of high lands ^ 
which cannot receive the benefit of the Nile's overflowing ; this want is suj)- 

• Jiod. 1. i. p, S3. t LibrxviU p. 817. X Sociat. 1. i. c 18. Soxoid. I. t. e. A 
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plied by spiral poinps, wbich are tuniedfYi& oxen, in order to brin^ the water 
tfito pipesy whicn convey it to these lands. Diodorus speaks of a similar engine, 
called CochUa JEgyptia^ invented by Archimedes, in his travels into E^gypt.* 

yn. THE FERTILITY CAUSED BY THE VILE. 

There is no coontiy in the world where the soil is more fruitful than in 
Egypt ; Y^hich is owing entirely to the Nile. For whereas other rivers, when 
they overflow lands, wash away and exhaust their vivific moisture ; the Nile, 
on the contraiy, by the excellent slime it brings along with it, fattens suxi en- 
riches them in such a manner, as sufficiently compensates for what the fore- 
foing harvest had impaired.! The husbanoman, m tiiis countiy, never tires 
imseif with lioldii^ the plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As soon as 
the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up the ear^, and temper it 
with a little sand^ in order to lessen its rankness ; after which he sows it with 
great ease, and at little or no expense. Two months after, it is covered with 
all sorts of com and pulse. The Egyptians sow in October and November, 
according as the waters recede, and meir harvest is in March and April. 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four different kinds of crops. 
Lettuces and cucumbers are sown first : then com ; and, after harvest, seve- 
ral sorts of pulse, which are peculiar to Epyi^t. As the sun is extremely hot 
in this counby, and rains fall very seldom in it, it is natural to suppose, that 
the earth would soon be parched, and the com and ]>ulse burnt up by so 
scorching a heat, were it not for the canals and reservoirs with which Egypt 
abounds ; and which, by the drains from thence, amply supply wherewith to 
water and refresh the fields and gardens. 

The Nile contributes no less to the nourishment of cattle, which is another 
source of wcaMi to Egypt. The Egyptians begin to turn them out to grass 
in November, and they graze till the end of March. Words could never ex 
press how rich their pastures are, and how fat the flocks and herds (which, by 
reason of the mildness of the air, are out night and day^ ffrow in a veiy lit- 
tle time. Durii^ the inundation of the Nile, they are fed with hay and cut 
straw, barley andi beans, which are their common food. 

A man cannot, says Comeille le Bruyn in his Travels,! help observing the 
admirable providence of God to this country, who sends at a fixed season 
such great quantities of rain in Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, where a 
shower of rain scarce ever falls ; and who by that means causes the driest 
and most sandy soil to become the richest and most fruitful countiy in the 
universe. 

Another thing to be observed here is, that, ai^ the inhabitants say, in the 
beginning of June, and the four foUowir^ months, the north-east winds blow 
constantly, in order to keep back the waters, which would otherwise flow too 
fast ; ana to hinder thein from dischaiging themselves into Uie sea, the en- 
trance to which these winds bar up, as it were, from them. The ancients have 
not omitted this circumstance. 

The same Providence, whone ways are wonderiul and infinitely various, dis- 
played itself after a quite different manner in Palestine, in rendering it ex- 
ceedingly fruitful ; not by rains, which fell during the course of the year, as 
is usual m other places ; nor by a peculiar inundation like that of the Nile in 
Egypt ; but by sending fixed rains at two seasons, when his people were obe- 
dient to him, to make tnem more sensible of their continual dependence upoa 
him.§ God himself commands tiiem, by his servant Moses, to make this re- 
fiection.|| The land whither tkou g^est in to possess tif, is not as ike land of 
Jfgypty from violence ye came otU^ where thou scmedst ^y seedy and wateredst 
it Tanth tkyfooty as a garden of herbs : Intt the land whither ye go to possess n^ 

• Lib. I. p. 30. et lib. r. p. SIS. 
t Cilm tmten amnes ablaant terras et eviircerent, Nilus adeo nihil ezedit nee abradtt, ut contrSL adjiciaf 
vires. — ^Ita jurat sfros doabas ex causis, et qu6A inandat, et qadd oblimat.— Senec. Nat Q,u8est. 1. iv, c. 3. 
t yoL 'd. { Holtiformis sapientia, £ph. UL la )| Daut. xu lO^^lS. 
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u a land ofhxUs and va^ttyBy and drinkelh water of ihe rain uf heaven. After 
this, God promises to give his people, so long as they shall continue obedient 
to him, the former and the latter rain i the first in autumn, to bring up the 
com ; and tue second in the spring and summer, to make it grow and ripen. 

VIII. THE DIFFERENT PROSPECTS EXHIBITED BY THE NILE. 

, There cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two seasons of the rear.* For 
if a man ascends some mountain, or one of the largest pyramids of Grand 
Cairo, in the months of July and August, he beholds a vast sea, in which num- 
berless towns and villages appear, with several causeys leading from place to 
place ; the whole interspersed with fi^roves and fruit-trees, whose tops only 
are visible, all which forms a delightful prospect. This view i3 bounded by 
mountains and woods, which terminate, at the utmost distance the eye can dis* 
cover, the most beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the contraiy, in 
winter, that is to say, in the months of January and Februaiy, the whole 
countiT is like one continued scene of beautiful meadows, whose verdure ena- 
mellea with flowers, charms Ae eve. The spectator beholds, on eveiy side, 
flocks and herds dispersed over all the plains, with infinite numbers of hus- 
bandmen and gardners. The air is then perfumed b^ the great quantity of 
blossoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees : and is so pure, that a whole- 
somer or more a^eeable is not found in the world ; so that nature, beii^ then 
dead as it were m all other climates, seems to be alive only for so delightful 
an abode. 

IZ. THE CANAL FORMED BT THE NILE, BT WHICH A COIOIUNICATION 18 HADE 
BETWEEN THE TWO SEAS. 

The canal,t by which a communication was made between the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean, ought to have a place here, as it was not one of the least 
advantages which the Nile procured to Egypt. Sesostris, or, according to 
others, Psammeticus, first projected tlie design, and began this work, ree- 
cho, successor to the last pnnre, laid out immense sums upon it, and employed 
a prodigious number of men. It is said, that above six score thousand Egyp- 
tians perished in the undertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracfe, 
which told him that he would thereby open a door for barbarians, for by this 
name thev called all foreigners, to enter Egypt. The work was continued by 
Darius, the first of that name ; but he also desisted from it, on his being tola> 
that as the Red Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the whole country. 
But it was at last finished under the Ptolemies, who, by the h.?lp of sluices, 
opened or shut the canal as there was occasion. It began not tar from tie 
Delta, near the town of Bubastus. It was a hundred cubits, that is, twenty- 
five fathoms broad, so that two vessels might pass with ease ; it had depth 
enough to carry the largest ships, and was above a thousand stadia, that Is, 
above fifty leaff ues long. This canal was of great service to Egypt. But it ii 
now ahnost filled up, and theie are scarce any remains of it to be seen. 



CHAPTER III. 

KOWEB EanT. 

I AK now to speak of Lower Egjrpt. Its shape, which resembles a tiiajpgie, 
or delta A, gave occasion to its bearing the latter name, which is that of one 
of the Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of island ; it begins at a 

• UU facies pulcherriina est, cftm jam te in aaroi Nilm Ingreswt. Latent eampi, opertasque sunt ir»I 
lee: op^da insalarurn modo extant. Nullum in Medilcrraneii, niii per navina, commercium est} m&jov 
V^ eit laetitia in genlibus, quo minus terrarum suarum rident. — Senec. Nat ^u<B>t L iv. c. 2. 
t Hfc«>d. 1. iL c. 158. Strab. L xvii. p. 804. Plin. 1. vi. c. 29. Diod. 1. 1. p. 98. 
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|>Iace where tbe Nile is divided into two lane canals, fliiou|;h which it emp 
ties itself into the Mediterranean ; the moutn on the right hand is called wnb 
Pelusian, and the other the Canopic, from ^e two cities in their nekhhour^ 
hood, Pelusium and Canopus, now called Damietta and Rosetta. Between 
these two laige branches, mere are five others of less note. The island is the 
best cultivated, the most fruitful, and the richest part of Egypt. Its chief 
cities, veiy anciently, were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais. Tanis, 
Canopus, Pelusium : and, in later times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, kc. It 
was in the country of Tanis that the Israelites dwelt 

There was at Sais a temple dedicated to Minerva,* who is supposed to 
be the same as Isis, with the following inscription ; / am whatever hatii been^ 
and 15, and shall be ; and no mortal hem drawn ande my veil, 

HeIiopolis,t that is, the city of the sun, was so called from a magnificent 
temple there dedicated to that planet. Herodotus, and other authors after 
him, relate some pailiculars concerning the phoenix and this temple,' which, if 
true, would indeed be very wonderful. Of this kind of birds, if we may be- 
lieve the ancients, there is never but one at a time in the worla. He is brought 
forth in Arabia, lives five or six hundred years, and is of the size of an eagle. 
His head is adorned with a shining and most beautiful crest; the feathers of 
his neck are of a gold colour, and the rest of a purple ; his tail is white inter- 
mixed with red, and his eyes sparkling like stars. When he is old, and finds 
his end approaching', he builds a nest with wood and aromatic spices, and 
then dies. Of his bones and marrow a Nvorm is produced, out of whjch an- 
other ^hcenix is formed. His first care is to solemnize his parent's obseouies, 
for which purpose he makes up a ball in the shape d'an ^g, with abunaance 
of perfumes of myrrh, as heavy as he can cany, which ne often essays be- 
forehand ; then he makes a hole in it, where he deposits his parent's body, 
and closes it carefully with myrrh and other perfumes. After this he takes 
up the precious load on his shoulders, and flying to the altar of the sun, in the 
citT of Heliopolis, he there bums it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus dispute tbe truth of some of the circumstances of 
this account, but seem to suppose it true in general. Pliny, on the contranr, 
in the veiy beginnii^ of his account of it, insinuates plainly enough, that he 
looks upon the whole as fabulous ; and this is the opinion of all modem 
authors. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evident falsehood, hath yet 
introduced into almost all languages, the custom of giving the name of phoenii 
to whatever is singular or uncommon in its kind : Rara avis in terris^ says 
Juvenal, speaking of the difficulty of findii^ an accomplished woman in all 
respects. And Seneca observes the same of a good man.§ 

what is reported of swans, viz. that they never sing but in their expirii» 
moments, and that then they warble very melodiously, is likewise.grounded 
merely on a vulgar error ; and yet it is used, not only by the poets, but also 
by the orators, and even the philosophers. O mtUis quoque piscibus donatura 
cycni. si libeat^ sonumji says Horace to Melpomene, oicero compares the 
excellent discourse which Crassus made in the senate, a few days before his 
death^ to the melodious singing of a dyin^ swan. Rla tanqtiam cycnea fuit 
dimm hominis vox et oratio, De Orat. 1. iii. n. 6. And Socrates used to say. 
that good men ought to imitate swans, who perceiving by a secret instinct, and 
sort of divination, what advantage there is in death, die singing and withjoy, 
Promdenlesmdd in morte boni sit^ cum cantu et voluptaie moriuntur. Tusc. 
Qju. 1. i. n. 7B. I thoi^ht this short digression might be of service to youth ; 
and return now to my subject 

* Plotar. de Isid. p. 354. 
tttr>b.1.XTU.p. MS. Herod. 1. ii. e. 7S. Prm.l.z.e.3. Tacit Ann. L r|. c. 38. ISatri. 

f Vir b«M» ^nm ellfe m« lleri potest, oeo iatellif i— tanqmun nhoenix, semci anno quinfealesuno saMl. 
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It was in Hetioporis, fhat an ox, under tiie name of Mnevis, was wonhipped 
as a g^od.* Cambjses, king of Persia, exercised his sacrilegious rage on tna 
^ity ; burning the temples, demolishing the palaces, and destroying the most 

{)recio^ m<muments of antiquity in it. There are still to be seen some o6e- 
isks which escaped his fuiy ; and others were brought from thence to Rome, 
to which city the^ are an ornament even at this day. 

Alexandna, built by Alexander the Great, from whom it bad its name, 
vied almost in munificence with the ancient cities in Egjrpt. It stands four 
day's journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart of all the eastern 
U^de^ The merchandize! was unloaded at Portus Muris^ a town on the 
western coast of the Red Sea : from whence it was brought upon camels to a 
town of Thebais, called Copht, and conveyed down the Nile to Alexandria, 
whither merchants resorted from all ^aits* 

It is well known, that the East-India trade has at all times enriched thoM 
who carried it on. This was the chief source of the vai^ treasures that Solo- 
mon amassed, and whtch enabled him to build the magnificent temple of Je- 
rusalem. David, by conquering Idumsea, became master of Elath and Esion- 
geber,§ two towns situated on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. From these 
two ports, Solomon sent fleets to Ophir and Tarshish,!! which always broueht 
back immense riches. IT This traffic, after having been enjoyed some time oy 
the Syrians, who regained Idumea, passed from them into the hands of tfaie 
Tyrians. These got all their merchandise conveyed by the way of Rhino- 
cuJura, a sea-port town, lyii^ between the confines of Egypt ana Palestine, 
to Tyre^ from whence they distributed them all over the western world. Here- 
by the Tyrians enriched themselves exceedingly, under the Persian empire, 
by the favour and protection of whose monarcfas they had the full possession 
of this trade. But when the Ptolemies had made themselves masters of Egypt, 
they soon drew all this trade into their kingdom, by buildiiiffi^ Berenice ana 
other ports on the western side of the Red Sea, belonging to £^pt ; and fixed 
their chief mart |t Alexandria^hich therebj rose to be the city of the great- 
est trade in the world.** There it contmued for many centuries after: 
and all the traffic, which the western parts of the worid from that time had 
with Persia, India, Arabia, and the eastern coasts of Africa, was wholly car- 
ried on through the Red Sea and the mouth of the Niie,'till a way was dis- 
covered, a little above two hundred years since, of sailing to these parts by 
the Cape of Good Hope. After this, the Portuguese for some time were mas- 
ters of this trade ; but now it is in a manner ei^rossed by the English and 
Dutch. This short account of the East-India trade, from Solomon's time to 
the present age, is extracted from Dr. Prideaux.jt 

For the convenience of trade, there was built near Alexandria, in an island 
called Pharos, a tower which bore the same name.Q At the top of this tower 
was kept a fire, to light such ships as sailed by night near those dangerous 
coasts, which were full of sands and shelves ; from whence all other towers 
designed for the same use have been called, as Pharo di Messina, &c. The 
famous afhitcct Sostratus built it by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who ex- 
pended eight hundred talents upon it.§§ It was reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Some, throug;h a mistake, have commended that prince, 
for permitting the architect to put bis name in the inscription which was fixed 
on die tower instead of his own.|||| It was very short and plaui, according to 
the manner of the ancients. Sostratus Cnidiw Dexiphards F. Diis Servatori" 
6ii9, pro namgatU^fus: i, e. Sostratus, the Cnidlan, son of Dexiphanes, to the 

* Strab. 1. X7ii. p. 805. f Strab. 1. xr'u p. 781. t Or, Mjot Hormoi. 

f 3 Sam. Tiii. 14. # j| 1 Xiof*. ix. 3A. 

T He ifot In one tothT* ^^ talents of {^oM* 3 Chroo. riiL 18. whicli amount* to fourteen millione thrM 
Wwdred and eij^htj-iix thousand and six nundred dollars. — Prid. Connect toI. I. ad. ami. 740, note. 
«*8trmb. 1. xvL p. 48L tt P^rt 1. 1. i. p. 9. 1} Strab. 1. XTii. p. 791. Plin. 1. xxxn. e. IS. 

M Eif ht hwidred thousand crowns, or almost ei^ht hundred and eleren thoosand dollars. 
m Uurno animo Ptolemssi ragis, qiiod in ea peraiserit Sostiali Cudu arehitecti straetnrn Benea ia. 
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protecdug deities, fiir the use of sea-fans^ people. But certainly Ptolemy 
must have veiy much undervalued that kind of immortality which princes are 
|:eneraljy veiy fond of, to suffer that his name should not Be so much as men- 
tioned in the inscription of an edifice so capable of immortalizing him. What 
we read in Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolem3r of a modesty, 
which indeed would be veiy ill placed here. This author informs us that 
Sostratus, to engross the whole glory of that noble structure to himself, caused 
the inscription with his own name to be carved in the marble, which he afters- 
wards covered with lime, and thereup(Hi put the king's name. The lime 
soon mouldered away : and by that means, mstead of procuring the architect 
the honour with which he had flattered himself, served only to discover to 
future ages his mean fraud and ridiculous vanity.* 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they usually do in all places, 
luxury and licentiousness ; so that the Alexandrian voluptuousness became' a 
proverb.t In thisti^ arts and sciences were also industriously cultivated; 
witness that stately edifice, sumamed the Museum, where the literati used to 
meet, and were maintained at the public expense : and the famous libraiy, 
which was augmented considerably by Ptolemy Philadelphus. and whicb^ by 
the munificence of the kings, his successors, at last contained seven hundred 
thousand volumes. In Caesar's wars with the Alexandrians J; part of this library, 
situate in the Bruchion,§ which consisted of four hundred thousand volumes, 
was unhappily consumed by fiie. 



PART SECOND. 

OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

Kgypt was ever considered by all the ancients as the most renowned school 
for wisdom and politics, and the source from whence most arts and sciences 
were derived. This kingdom bestowed its noblesi labours and finest arts on 
the improvement of mankind ; and Gi^eece was so sensible of this, that its 
most illustrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, even its great legislators, 
Lycuigus and Solon, with many more whom it is needless to mention, travelled 
into Egypt to complete their studies, and draw fropi that fountain whatever 
was most rare and valuable in every kind of learning. God himself has given 
this kingdom a glorious testimony. When praising Moses, he says of him, 
that He was learned in all the wisdom of the EgtfptiansJ^ 

To give some idea of the manners 'and customs of Egypt, I ^all confine 
myselfprincipally to these particulars : its kii^ and government ; priests and 
rel^ion ; soldiers and war ; sciences, arts, andtrades. 

The reader must not be surprised, if he sometimes finds, in the customs I 
take notice of, a kind of contradiction. This circumstance is owing, either to 
the difference of countries and nations which did not always ibllow the saiDS 
usages, or to the different way of thinking of the historians whom I copy* 



CHAPTER I. 

OOWOBBHXMa TBB BXJNTOS AMD OOVSaMMIEMT. 

The Egyptiaas were the first people who rightly understood the rules of go- 
vernment. A nation so grave and serious, ^pmediately perceived, that the 
true end of politics is to make life easy, and a people happy. 

* De Seribeod. Hist. p. 706. f *^^ Alexandrinis qutdem permittenda dcIiciU. — Q,uinU| 

\ Plut. in Cks. p. 731. Seneca de traaquili. aniin. e. ix. 

{ A quarter or diriiion of the city of Alexandria. H Actf vii S3. 
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The kingdom was bcreditaij ; but, according to Diodonis, the Egyptian 
princes conducted thcmselres in a different manner from what is usuallT seen 
in other monarchies, where the prince acknowledges no other rule of his ac- 
tiwis but his own arbitraiy will and pleasure.* But here, kings were under 
greater restraint than their subjects. They had some particular ones, digested 
by a former monarch, that composed part of those booKS which the Egyptians 
called sacred. Thus, every thing beii^ settled by ancient custom, they never 
soudit to live in a different way from their ancestors. 

No slave nor foreigner was admitted into the immediate service of the 
prince ; such a post w^ too important to be entrusted to any persons, except 
those who were the most distinguished by their birth, and had received the 
most excellent education ; to the end that, as they had the liberty of approach- 
ing the king's person day and nieht, he might, from men so qualified, heai 
rK)thing which was unbecoming the royal majesty ; or have any sentiments 
instilled into him, but sueh as were of a noble and generous kind. For, adds 
Diodorus, it is very rarely seen, that kings fljr out into any vicious excess un» 
less those who approach them approve their irregularities, or serve as instm- 
ments to their passions. 

The kings of Egypt freely pennitted, not onJv the Quality and proportion 
of their eatables and liquids to be prescribed them, (a thii^ customary in 
Egypt, the inhabitants of which were all sober, and whose air mspired frugal- 
ity ;) but even that all their hours, and almost eveiy action^ should be under 
the regulation of the laws. 

In the nnomlng at day-break, when the head* is clearest, and the thoughts 
most unperplexed, they read the several letters they received, to form a more 
just and distinct idea o( tiie affairs which were to come under their considera- 
tion that day. 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the daily sacrifice performed in 
the temple ; where, surrounded with their whole court, and the victims placed 
before the altar, they assisted at the prayer pronounced aloud by the high- 
priest, in which he asked of the gods health and all other blessings for llie 
kii^, because he governed his people with clemency and justice, and made 
the laws of his kingdom the rule and standard of his actions. The high-priest 
entered into a loi^ detail of his -royal virtues ; observing that he was religious 
to the gods, affable to men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sincere ; an enemy 
to falsejdood, liberal, master of his passions, punishing crimes with the utmost 
lenity, but boundless in rewardii^ merit. He never spoke of the faults which 
kii^s might be guilty of, but supposed at the same time, that they never com- 
mitted any, except by surprise or ignorance ; and loaded with imprecations 
such of their ministers as gave them ill counsel^ and suppressed or disguised 
the tnith. Such were the methods of conveying instruction to their kings. It 
was thought that reijroaches would only sour their tempers ; and that the most 
effectual method to inspire them with virtue, would be to point out to them 
their duty in praises conformable to the sense of the laws, and pronounced in a 
solemn manner before the gods. After the prayers and sacrifice were ended, 
the counsels and actions of great men were read to the king out of the sacred 
books, in order that he might govern his dominions according to their maxims, 
and maintain the laws which had made his predecessors and their subjects 
so happy. 

I have already obser\'ed, that the quantity as well as quality of both eatables 
and liquids were prescribed by the laws to the kii^ ; his table was covered 
with nothing but tne most common food, because eating in i^pt was design- 
ed not tcplease the palate, but to satisfy the cravings of nature. One would 
ha?e concluded, (observes the historian,) that these rules had been laid down 
by some able physician, who was attentive only to the health of the prince, 
tather than by a legislator. The same simplicity was seen in all other things 

• Diod. 1. i. p 63, &e. 
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and we read in Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had one of its pillan 
inscribed with imprecations against that king who first introduced prcmisioa 
and luxury into Egypt.* 

The principal duty of kin^, and dieir most essential function, is the admini- 
stering of j ustice to then* su^ects. Accordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated 
more immediately this duty ; convinced that on this depended not only the 
ease and comfort of individuals, but the happiness of the state ; which would 
be a herd of robbers, rather than a kingdom, should the weak be unprotect- 
ed, and the powerful enabled by their rfches and ii^uence, to commit crimes 
with impunity, % '^ 

Thirt^ judges were selected out of the principal cities, to form a body for 
dispensing justice through the whole kkigaom. The prince, in filHne these 
vacancies, chose such as were most renowned for their honesty, and put at 
their head him who was most distii^ished for his knowledge and love of the 
laws, and was had in the most universal esteem. ^By his oounty, they had 
revenues assigned ihem, to the end that, bein^ freed frran domestic cares, they 
mip;fat devote their whole time to the execution of the laws. Thus, honour- 
ably maintained by the generosity of the prince, they administered gratui- 
tously to the people, that justice to which they have a natural r^ht, and which 
ought to be equally open to all ; and, in some sense, to the poor more than 
the rich, because the latter find a support within themselves ; whereas the 
verv condition of the former exposes them more to injuries, and therefore 
calls louder for the protection of the laws. To guard aeainst surprise, affairs 
were transacted by writing iirthe assemblies of these judges. That false elo- 
quence was dreaded, which dazzles the mind, and moves the passions. Truth 
could not be expressed with too much plainness, as it was to have the only 
sway in judgments ; because in that alone the rich and poor, the powerful and 
weaK, the leanied and the ignorant, were to find relief and security. The 
president of this senate wore a collar of gold set with precious stones, at which 
hung a figure represented blind, this being called the emblem of truth. When 
the president put this collar on, it was understood as a signal to enter upon 
business. He touched the party with it who was to gain his cause, and this 
was the' form of passing sentence. 

The most excellent circumstance in the laws of the Egyptians, was, that 
eveiy individual, from his infancy was nurtured in the strictest observance of 
them. A new custom in Egypt was a kind of miracle.f All things there 
ran in the old channel ; and the exactness with which little matters were ad- 
hered to, preserved those o[ more importance ; consequently no nation evei 
preserved their laws and customs longer than the Egyptians. 

Wilful murder was punished with death, whatever might be the condition 
of the murdered person, whether he was free-bom or otherwise.! '" ^^^ *^« 
humanity and equity of the Egyptians was superior to that of the Romans, 
who gave the master an absolute power as to life and death over his slj»ve. 
The emperor Adrian, indeed, abolished this law, from an opinion, that an abuse 
of this nature ought to be reformed, let its antiquity or authority be evef 
so great. 

Perjury was also punished vrith death, because that crime^tacks both the 
gods, whose majesty is trampled upon by invoking their name to a false oath, 
and men, by breaking the strongest tie of human society, viz, sincerity and 
hnnesty.^ 

The false accuser was condemned to undergo the punishment which the 
person accused was to suffer, nad the accusation been proved. || 

He who had neglected or refused to save a man's life when attacked, if it 
was in his power to assist him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin | 
but if the unfortunate person could' not be succoured, the offender was at 
least to be impeached, and penalties were decreed for any neglect of thii 

* De hid. et Osir. p. 3.54. f lP»ut. in Tim. p. 656. 1 Diod. 1. i. p. 70. { Paje 69. U Idem. 
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kind * Thu9 the subjects were a guard and piotecticM to one another ; &ad 
the whole body of the commumtv united against the designs of the bad. 

No man was allowed to be useless to the rtate ; but every man was obliged 
to enter hisnanie and place of abode in a public register, that remained. in 
the hands of the magistrate, and to state his profession, and means of sup- 
port.! If he gave a false account of himself, he was immediately put to 
death. 

To prevent the borrowing of money, the parent of sloth, frauds, and chi* 
cane, king Asychus made a veiy judicious law.J The wisest and best regu- 
lated states, as Athens and Rome, ever found insuperable difficulties, in con- 
triving a just medium to restrain, on the one hand, the cruelty of the creditor 
in the exaction of his loan ; and, on the other, the knaveiy oithe debtor, who 
refused or neglected to pay his debts. Now, £!gypt took a wise course on 
ttiis occasion ; and without doing an injury to the personal liberty of its in- 
habitants, or ruining their families, pursued the debtor with incessant fears ol 
infamy in case he were dishonest. No man was permitted to borrow money 
without pawning to the creditor the body of his father, which eveiy Egyp- 
tian embalmed with great care ; and kept reverentially in his bouse, (as will 
be observed in the sequel,) and therefore might easily be moved from one 
place to another. But it was equally impious and infamous not to redeem 
soon so precious a pledge ; and be who died without having dischaxged this 
duty, was deprived of the customary honour paid to the dead.§ 

Diodorus remarks an error committed by some of the Grecian legislators.!! 
They ibrbid, for instance, the taking away (to satisfy debts) the horses, 
ploughs, and other implements of husbandry employed By peasants ; judging 
it inhuman to reduce, by this security, these poor men to an impossibility ot 
dischaiging their debts, and getting dieir bread: but at the same time they 
permitted the creditor to imprison the peasants themselves, who alone were 
capable cf using these implements ; which exposed ^em to the same incon- 
veniences, and at the same time deprived the government of persons who be- 
lorig, and are necessary to it : who labour for the public emolument, and over 
whose person no private man has. any right. 

Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priests, who could many but 
one woman.ir Whatever was the condition of the woman, whether she was 
free or a slave, her children were deemed free and legitimate. 

One custom that was practised in Egypt, shows the profound darkness into 
which such nations as were most celebrated for their wisdom have been 
plunged ; and this is the marriage of brothers with their sisters, which was not 
only authorized by the laws, but even, in some measure, was a part of their 
religion, from the example and practice of such of their gods as had been the 
most anciently and universally adored in Egypt, that is, Osiris and Isis.''^''^ 

A very great respect was there paid to old age. The youi^ were oblieed 
to rise up for the old, and on eveiy occasion to resign to them the most ho- 
nourable seat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyptians. tt 

The virtue in the highest esteem among the Egyptians, was gratitude. The 
glory which has been given them of being the most fateful of all men, shows 
that they were the best formed of any nation for social life. Benefits are the 
band ol concord, both public and private. He who acknowledges favours, 
loves to do good to others ; and in banishing ingratitude, the pleasure of doing 
good remains so pure and engaging, that it is impossible for a man to be in- 
sensible to it : but no kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a more pleasing 

• Diod- I. i. p. 69. | Idem. 1 Herfx?. I. i". r. 13'«. 

} Thit Uw put thtt tvhole sepolchre of the debtor iato the mwer of the creditor, tvho remored to his 
•wa house the body- of the father: the debtor refusings to discnarg^e hii obligation, was to be deprived* of 
burial, either in his father*s sepulchre or any other; and while he lived, he was not permitted to bury any 
ftnon descended from him. I/Ir\5\ auTcJf Imlvt^ riKtvrncravri cTvai ra<p^s wf ntrai — ixAt* AKKovitr^iva ?<'•» 
IootS dro 7cv^fjievov3^-\|/d) — Herod. 

\Diod. 1. 1, p. 71. IT Diod. 1. i. p. 72. •• Idem. p. 93. ft Herod. 1. IL e. sa 
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satisfaction, than that which was paid to their kings. Princes, while liTing. 
were .by them honoured as so many visible representations of the Deity ; and 
after their death were mourned ad the faithers of their countiy. These senti- 
ments of respect and tenderness, proceeded from a strong persuasion, that 
the Divinity himself had placed them upon the throne, as he distinguished 
them so ^atly from all other mortals ; and that kings bore the most noble 
characteristics of the Supreme Being, as the power and will of doiiig good to 
others are united in their persons. 



CHAPTER II. 

OOHOBBHXINI TBB VRISSFVB AITO BBXilOICnf OF 
TBS BOTFTXAJIB. 

Priests, in Egypt, held the second rank to kings. They had great privi* 
leges and revenues ; their lands were exempted from all imposts ; of which 
some traces are seen in Genesis, where it is said, Joseph made it a law over 
(^ land of EjgypU that Pharaoh should have thejifth party except the land of 
^priests only, rxhidi became not PharaMs.* 

The prince usually honoured them with a lam share in his confidence and 
g:ovemment, because they, of all his subjects, bad received the best educa- 
tion, had acquired the greatest knowledge, and were most strongly attached 
to the king's person and the good of the public. They were at the same 
time the depositaries of religion and of the sciences ; and to this circum- 
stance was owing the great respect which was paid them by the natives as 
well as foreigners, by whom they were alike consulted upon the most sacred 
things relating^ to the mysteries of religion, and the most profound subjects in 
the several sciences. 

The Egyptians pretend to be the first institutors of festivals and procesr 
sions in honour of the gods. One festival was celebrated in the city of Bu- 
bastus, whither persons resorted from all parts of Eeypt, and upwards of 
seventy thousana, besides children, were seen at it. Another, sumamed the 
Feast of the Lights, was solemnized at Sais. All persons, throughout Egypt, 
who did not go to Sais, were obliged to illuminate their windows.f 

Difierent animals were sacrificed in different countries : but one conmion 
and general ceremony was cbserved in all sacrifices, viz, tne laying of hands 
upon the head of the victim, loading it at the ^saine time with imprecations, 
and praying the gods to divert upon that victim, all the calamities which 
mieht threaten Ecypt.t 

It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his favourite doctrine of the metemp- 

Sfrchosis, or transmigration of souls. The Egyptians believed, that at the 
Rath of men, their souls transmigrated into other human bodies ; and that, if 
they had been vicious, they were imprisoned in the bodies of unclean or ill 
conditioned beasts, to expiate in them their past transgressions : and that after 
a revolution of some centuries, they again animated other human bodies.§ 

The priests had the possession of the sacred books, which contained, at 
lai^e, the principles of government, as well as the mysteries of divine wor^ 
ship. Both were commonly involved in symbols and enigmas, which under 
these veils made truth more venerable, and excited more strongly the curiosity 
of men.|| The figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian sanctuaries, with his 
finger upon his mouth, seemed to intimate, that mysteries were there inclosed, 
the knowledge of which, was revealed but to veiy few. The sphinxes, placea 
at the entrance of all temples, implied the same. It is very well known, that 
pyramids, obelisks, pillars, statues, in a word, all public monuments, were 

* Gen. xlvii. Sd. \ Herod. 1. ij. c. 60. t Herod. 1. ii. c. 39. i Dind. I. i. p. M. 
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usually adorned with hieroeljphics, that is, with symMical writii^ ; whether 
these were characters unknown to the mlffar, or figures of animah, under 
vtrhich was couched a hidden and parabolicalineaniiv. Thus, by a hare was 
signified a liTely and piercine attention, because Siis creature has a Teir 
delicate sense of tiearing.* The statue of a judge without hands, and with 
eyes fixed upon the ground, symbolized the duties of those who were to exer- 
cise the ludiciaiy functions.! 

It would require a volume to treat fiilly of the religion of the Egyptians. 
Bat I shall confine myself to two articles, which form the principal jmrt of it ; 
and these are, the worship of the different deities, and the ceremonies relating 
U) fimerals. 

SCOT. i«— ^m woBsmp of thb yabiovb deitiu. 

Netek were any people more superstitious than the Egyptians. They had 
a great number ot gods, of different orders and degrees, which I shall omit, 
b^use they bdong more to fable than to histoiy. Among the rest, two 
were universdlT adored in that countiy, and these were Osiris and Isis,Tmich 
are thot^ht to be the sun and moon ; ami, indeed, the worship of those planets 
gave rise to idolatiy. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians wordiipped a great number of beasts ; 
as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, the ibis,t the fat, &c. 
Many of these beasts were the objects of the superstition only of some parti- 
cular cities ; and while one people worshipped one species of animals as gods, 
tbeir neighbours had the same animal goos in abomination. This was the 
source ot the continual wars which were carried on between one city and 
another ; and this was owing to the false policy of one of their kings, who to 
deprive them of the opportunity and means of conspiring against the state, 
endeavoured to amuse tnem. by engaging them in religious contests. I call 
this a false and mistaken poHcjr, because it directly thwarts the tnie spirit of 
government, the aim of which is, to unite all its members in the strictest ties, 
and to make all its strength consist in the perfect hannony of its several parts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. '* Among us,*' says Cicero, 
'^it is very common to see temples robbed, and statues carried off; but it was 
Aever known, that any person in Egypt ever abused a crocodile, an ibis, a 
cat; lor its inhabitants would have siSfered the most extreme torments, rather 
than Ue guilty of such sacrilege."§ It was death for any person to kill one 
of these animals vcduntarily : and even a punishment was decreed against him 
who diould have killed an iois, or a cat, with or without design.|| Diodorus 
relates an incident, to which he himself was an eye-witness, durinfe his stay 
ID Egypt. A Roman having inadvertently, and without design, killed a cat, 
the exasperated populace ran to his house, and neither the authority of the 
king, who immediately detached a body of his guards, nor the terror of the 
Roman name, could rescue the unfortunate criminal. IT And such was the reve* 
reoce which the Egyptians had for these animals, that in an extreme famine 
they chose to eat one another, rather than feed upon their imagined deities. 

Of all these animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus by the Greeks, was the 
kiost famous.** Magnificem temples were erected to him ; extraordinary ho- 
iiours were paid him, while he lived, and still greater aAer his death. Egypt 
ivent then into a general mourning. His obsequies were solemnized with 
lucb pomp as is hardly credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull 
Apif dying of old a£^e,tt the funeral pomp, besides the ordinair expenses, 
miounted to upwanu ot fifly thousand French crowns. J;J After the last honours 

•.Plot. Sjmpos. 1. ir. p. 670. > t I^* ^* In^* P- ^^ t ^ ^^ Es7Pt*u itoric 

1 De NaU Deor. 1. L n. 82. Tos. Q,uiBsU 1. t. n. 79. Ii Herod. 1. ii. c. 6a. 

t Diok. 1. i. p. 74, 75. •• Herod. 1. ui. c. 97, dee. Died. I. i. p. 76. PJio. I. Tui. e. 46. 

tt Pliny affinns, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain term of year*, and was diowned in th« 
ttfft^s well— Non e«t fas enm eerlos Titas ezcedere aanot, mersbnqne la sacerdoti» fonte enecan* 
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had be«n paid to the deceased god, the next care was to pioYide bim a sue* 
cesser, and all Egypt was sought through for that purpose. He was known 
bj certain si^s, which distinguished him from all otlier animals of that spe- 
cies ; upon his forehead was to be a white spot, in form of a crescent ; on his 
back, tlie figure of an eagle ; upon his tongue, that of a beetle. As soon as 
he was found, mourning gave place to joy ; and nothing was heard, in all parts 
of Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings. The new god was brought to Mem- 
phis to take possession of his digni^, and there installed with a great number 
of ceremonies. The reader will find hereaAer, that Cambvses, at his return 
from his unfortunate expedition against Ethiopia, findi^ all the Egyptians in 
transports of joy for the discovery of their new god Apis, and imagining that 
this was intended as an insult upon bis misfortunes, killed, in the first impulse 
of his fury, the young bull, who by that means had but a short enjoyment oi' 
his divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf, set up near Mount Sinai by the Israelites, 
was owing to their abode in Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis ; as 
well as those which were afterwards set up by Jeroboam, who had. resided a 
considerable time in Egypt, in the two extremities of the kingdom of Israel. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incense to animals, earned their 
folly to such an excess, as to ascribe a divinity to the pulse and roots of their 
garaens. For this thejr arejngeniously reproached by the satirist • 

Who kms not heard where KgjpVa realms are nam'd. 
What monster g;ods her frantic ions have fram''d ? 
Htfre Ibis gorged with well-grown serpents, th«re 
The Crocodile commands relig^ions fear: 
Where Memnon's statue magic strains inspire 
With vocal sounds that emulate the lyre ; 
And Thebes, such. Fate, are thj disastrous turns* 
Now prostrate o*er her pompous ruins motnmi ; ' 



A moakej-n>d, nrodigious to be told ! 
Strikes the oeholder's eye with burnisli 
To godfhip here blue Triton^g scaly herd," 



ye with burnish*d gold: 



The river progeny is there preferred 
\ Through towns Diana** power neglected lies. 

Where to her dogs aspiring templed rise t 
And should you leeks or onions eal, no time ^ 

« Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 
Where every orchard is o*er-nin with gods !* 

It is astonishii^ to see a nation, which boasted its superionty above all 
others with regard to wisdom and learning, thus blindly abandon itself to the 
most gross and ridiculous superstitions. Indeed, to read of animals, and vile 
insects, honoured with religious worship, placed in temples, and maintained 
with great care at an extravagant expense ;t to read, that those who mur- 
dered them wei^i punished with death ; and that these animals were embalm- 
ed, and solemnly deposited in tombs assigned them by 4he public ; to hear 
that this extravagance was carried to such lengths, as that leeks and onions 
were acknowledged as deities, were invoked in necessity, and depended upon 
for succour and protection ; are absurdities which we, at this distance of time, 
can scarcely believe ; and yet they have the evidence of all antiquity. You 

^^*^- T .-^:.^ + :«* c * 1. c _r -yhJ^h gjitters 

I are cheated 



enter, savs Lucian,t into a magnificent temple, every part of whicfi glitters 
with gold and silver. You there look attentively for a god, and j 



* Qois nescit, Volusi Bithynlcc, qunlia demens 
iKgyptus portenta colatf Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hsec : ilia pavet saturam sernentibus Ibin. 
Effigies sacri nitet aurea Cerconitoeci, 
Dimidio magicsB resonant ubi Memnone chordss, 
Atque#retus Thebe centum jacet obmta-portls. 
lUic caeruleos, hie pisccm fluminis, iliie 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Pomim et cepe nefas violare, ac frangere morsa. 
O sanptas gentes, quibus luec nascuntur in hortis 
Numiha! Juren. Satir. xv. 

t Diodoros affirms, that in his time, Ae expeoM amoiioted to no leu than one hundred thouiand erav^ 
.•r^llO,a».-.Lib.i.p.7fl t tn»f 
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wAi a stoAy an ape, or a cat ; a just emblem, adds that author, of too mant 
palaces, the masters of which are far from being the brightest ornaments ol 
them. 

Several reasons are eiven for the worship paid to animals by the Egyptians.* 

The first is drawn irom fabulous histonr. It is pretended that the gods, in 
a rebellion made against them by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed 
themselves under the form of different animals ; ana that this gave birth to 
the Worship which was afterwards paid to those animals. 

The second is taken from the benefit which these several animals procure 
to mankind :t oxen by their labour ; sheep by their wool and milk j aogs bj 
their service in hunting and guardfr^ hoiyses, whence the god Anubis was re* 
presented with a dog's head ; the Ibis, a bird very much resembling a stoik, 
was worshipped, because he put to flight the winged serpents, with which 
Egrpt would otherwise have been erievously infested : the crocodile, an am« 
pniDious creature, that is, Hvii^ alike upon lafnd and water, of a surprising 
strength and size, J was worshipped, because he detended fcgypt from the 
incursions of the wild Arabs ; the Ichneumon was adored, because he pre- 
vented the too great increase of crocodiles, which might have proved destruc- 
tive to Egypt. Now, the little animal in question does this service to the 
countiy two ways. First, it watches the time when the crocodile is absent, 
and breaks his e^, but does not eat them. Secondly, when he sleeps upon 
the banks of the Nile, which he always does with his mouth open, this small 
animal, which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once into his mouth ; gets 
down to his entrails, which he gnaws ; then piercing his belly, the skin of 
which is very tender, he escapes with safety ; and thus, by his address and 
subtlety, returns victorious over so terrible an enemy. 

Philosophers, not satisfied with reasons, which were too trifling to account 
for such strange absurdities as dishonoured the heathen system, and at which 
themselves secretly blushed, have, since the establishment of Christianity, 
supposed a third reason for the worship which the Egyptians paid to animals ; 
and declared that it was not offered to the animals themselves, but to the god$ 
of whom they are symbols. Plutarch, in his treatise,§ where he examines 
professedly the pretensions of Isis and Osiris, the two most famous deities of 
tlie Egyptians, says as follows : '^ Philosophers honour the image of God 
ivherever they find it, even in inanimate beings, and consequently more in 
those which have life. We are therefore to approve, not the worshippers of 
these animals, but those who, by their means, ascend to the Deity ; they are 
to be considered as so many mirrors, which nature holds forth, and in which 
the Supreme Being displays himself in a wonderful manner ; or, as so many 
inairuments, which lie makes use of to manifest outwardly his incomprehensi- 
ble wisdom. Should men, therefore, for the embellishing of statues, amass 
together all the gold and precious stones in the world, the worship must not 
be referred to the statues, for the Deity does not exist in colours artfully dis- 
posed, nor in frail matter destitute of sense and motion. Plutarch says in 
tile same treat ise,li that as the sun and moon, heaven and earth, and the sea, 
are common to all men, but have different names according to the difference 
of nations and languages ; in like manner, though there is but one Deity and 
one Providence, which governs the universe, and which has several subaltern 
ministers under it, men give to the Deity, which is the same, different names ; 
and pay it different honours, according to the laws and customs of eveiy 
countiy." 

But were these reflections, which offer the most rational vindication possi- 
ble of idolatrous worship, sufficient to cover the absurdity of it ? Could it be 

• Diod. 1. 1, p. 77, &c. 
t Ip^ <}o> irridentur JC>yp1ii, nnllam belluam niti ob aliquam utiliUtem qnam •> ea eapcrent, c«iiMcm> 
fftnai.— Cic. lib. i. De Natura Deor. n. 101. 
X Which, aecordine to Herodotus, is more than 17 cubits in IftUftb, 1. ii. e. 68. 
j Page S82. Q P«f e 877. etSTS. 
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called exulting the divine attributes in a suitable jnanner, to direct the iror 
shipper to adinire and seek for the image of them in beasti of the most yiI i 
ana contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, serpents, and cats ? Was not this ra- 
ther degrading and debasing the Deity, of whom, even the most stupid, 
usually entertain a much greater and more august idea ? 

And even these philosojj^hers were not always so just, as to ascend fix)ni 
sensible beings to their invisible Author. The Scriptures tell us, that thesct 
pretended sages deserved^ on account of their pride and ingratitude, to be 
given aver to areproifate nand; and while tiiey professed them9elves wise^to be- 
C9me/oolSf for having changed the glory of the incorruptible Crod, into an image 
made like to corruptwle man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things,*- To show what man is when left to himself, God permitted that very 
nation which had carried human wisdom to its greatest height, to be the Ihea* * 
ire in which the most ridiculous and absurd idolatry was acted. And, on th« 
other side, to display the almighty power of his grace, he converted the 
frightful deserts of Egrpt into a terrestrial paradise, by peopling them, in 
the time appointed by nis providence, with numberless multitudes of illustri- 
ous hermits, whose fervent piety and rigorous penance have done so much 
honour to the christian religion. I cannot forbear giving here a famous in- 
stance of it ; and I hope the reader will excuse this kind of digression. 

The great wonder of Lower Eeypt, says Abb^ Fleury in his^Ecclesiastical 
History, was the city oi 0:iyrin(£us, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, so that they were inoie numerous than its other inhabitants.! The 
public edifices, ana idol temples, had been converted into monasteries, and 
tliese likewise were more in number than the private houses. The monks 
lodged even over the gates, and in the towers. The people had twelve 
churches to assemble in, exclusive >f tne oratories belonging to the monaste- 
ries. There were twenty thousand viigins and ten thousand monks in thu 
city, every part of which echoed night and day with the praises of God. By 
order of the magistrates, sentthels were posted at the gates, to take notice of 
all strangrrs and poor who came into the city ; and the inhabitants vied with 
each other who should first receive them, in order to have an opportunity ol 
exercising their hospitality towards them. 

SECT. II. — THE CEREMONIES OF THE EGYPTIAN FUHERILS. # 

I SHALL now give a concise account of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages and nations to the bodies of 
the dead, and the religious care taken to provide sepulchres for them, seem 
to insinuate an universal persuasion, that bodies were lodged in sepulchres 
merely as a deposit or trust. 

We have already observed, in our mention of the pyramids, with what 
magnificence sepulchres were built in Egypt, for, besides that they were erect- 
ed as so many sacred monuments, <lestined to transmit to future times the 
memory of great princes, they were likewise considered as the mansions where 
the body was to remain during a long succession of ages ; whereas, common 
houses were called inns, in which men were to abide only as travellers, and 
that during the course of a life which was too short to 6n&:a^e their affections.! 

When any person in a family died, all the kindred and fnends quitted their 
usual habits, and put on mourning ; and abstained from baths, wine, and dain- 
ties of evciy kind. This mourning continued from forty to seventy days, 
probably according to the quality of the person. 

Bodies were embalmed three different wtiys.6 The most magnificent way 
bestowed on persons of distir^ished rank, and th^ expense amounted to a 
talent of silver, or three thousand French livres.B 

• Rom. LT.SS.Sfi. t Ton. t. p. 9S. 96. t Diod. I i. p. 47. t Herod. 1. ii. e. 85. &e. 
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Mftinr hands ^ere employed in this ceremony.* Some drew ttte braia 
tfaroueb the nostrih, by an instrument made for that puipose. Others emp- 
tied toe bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the side, with an Ethiopian 
stone that was as sharp as a razor : after which the cavities were filled with 
perfumes and various odoriferous oru^s. As' this evacuation, (which was ne- 
cessarily attended with some dissections,) seemed in some measure cruel and 
inhuman, the persons employed fled as soon as the operation was over, and 
were pursued with stones oy the spectators. . But those who embalmed the 
body were honourably treated. They filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and 
all sorts of spices. After a certain time, the body was swathed in lawn fil- 
lets, which were glued together with a kind of veiy thin gum, and then crusted 
over with the most exquisite perfumes. By this means, it is'said, that the entire 
figure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, and the hair on the lids and 
eye-brows, were preservea in their natural perfection. The body thus embalm- 
ed, was delivered to the relations, who shut it up in a kind of open chest, fitted 
cxactljr to the size of the coipse ; then they placed it uprnrht against the wail, 
eitlier in sepulchres, if they bad any, or in their houses. These embalmed bo 
dies are now what we call mummies, which are still brought fipom Eeypt, and are 
found in the cabinets of the curious. This shows the care whicn tne Egyp- 
tians took of their dead. Their gratitude to their deceased relations was im- 
mortal. Children, by seeing the bodies of their ancestors thus preserved, 
recalled to mind those virtues for which the public had honoured them ; and 
were excited to a love of those laws which such excellent persons bad leA for 
their security.^ We find that part of these ceremonies were performed in the 
funeral honours paid to Joseph in E^jpt. 

I have said that the public recognised the virtues of deceased persons, be- 
cause that, before they could be admitted into the sacred asylum of the 
^tomb, they underwent a solemn trial. And this circumstance in the Egyptian 
funerals, is one of the most remarkable to be found in ancient histoiy. 

It was a confK)lation, among the heathens, to a dying man, to leave a good 
name behind him, imagining that this is the only numan blessing of wnich 
(kath cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not suffer praises to be 
bestowed indiscriminately on all deceased persons. This honour was to be 
oj^tained only from the public voice. The assembly of the judges met on 
the other side of a lake, which they crossed in a boat. He who sat at the 
helm was called Charon, in the Egyptian language ; and this first gave the 
hint to Orpheus, who had been in Jq^pt, and after him to the other Greeks, 
to invent the fiction of Charon's boat. As soon as a man was dead, he was 
brought to his trial. The public accuser was heard. If he proved that the 
deceased had led a bad life, his memoiy was condemned, and he was depri- 
ved of burial. The people admired the power of the laws, which extended 
even beyond the grave ; and eveiy one, struck with the disgrace inflicted on 
the dead person, was afraid to reflect dishonour on his own memory, and his 
family, but if the deceased person was not convicted of any crime, he was 
interred in an honourable manner. 

A still more astonishii^ circumstance in this public inguest upon the dead» 
was, that the throne itself was no protection from it. Kings were spared du- 
ring their lives, because the public peace was concerned in this forbearance ; 
out their quality did not exempt tnem from the judgment passed upon tli© 
dead, and even some of them were deprived of sepulture. This custom was 
imitated by the Israelites. We see in Scripture, tnat bad kii^s were not in- 
t*irred in the monuments of their ancestors. This practice suggested to princes, 
that if their majesty placed them out of the reach of mens judgment while 
they were alive, they would at last be liable to it, when deam should reduce 
them to a level with their subjects. 

When' therefore, a favourable judgment was pronounced on a deceased 
person, die next thuig was to proceed to the ceremonies of intermei^ In hia 

• Diod. 1 i. p. 81. 
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Sanegyric, no mention was made of his birth, because ertrj Egjoban was 
eemed noble. No praises were considered as just or true, but sucn as rela* 
ted to the personal merit of the deceased. He was applauded for havii^ re- 
ceived an excellent education in his younger years ; and in his more achran- 
ced age, for haying cultivated piety towards the pods, justice towards men, 
gentleness, modes^, moderation, and all other virtues which constitute the 
good man. Then all the people shouted, and bestowed the highest eulceie? 
on the deceased, as one who would be received for ever into the society ofthe 
virtiious in Pluto's kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of funerals, it may not be amis9 
to observe to youn^ pupils, the different manners in which the bodies of the 
dead were treated by the ancients. Some, as we observed of the Egyptians, 
exposed them to view after they ha^ been embalmed, and thus preserved 
them to after apes. Others^ as the Romans, burnt them on a funeral pile ; 
and others, agam, laid them m the earth. 

The care to preserve bodies without lodging them m tombs, appears inju- 
rious to human nature in general, and to those persons in particular for whom 
this respect is designed ; because it exposes too visibly their wretched state 
and deformity, since, whatever care may be taken, spectators see nothing but 
the melancholy and frightful remains of what they once were. The custom 
of burning dead bodies has something in it cruel and barbarous, in destroying 
so hastily the remains of persons once dear to us. That of interment is cer- 
tainly the most ancient and religious. It restores to the earth what had been 
taken from it^ and {>repares our belief of a second restitution of our bodies, 
from that dust of which they were at first formed. 



CHAPTER III. 

or THIS B07PTZAN 30X«DZBB B AMD WAB. 

The profession of arms was in great repute among the Egyptians. Aflei 
the sacerdotal families, the most illustrious, as with us, were tnose demoted to 
a military life. They were not only distinguished by honours, but by ample 
liberalities. Every soldier was allowed twelve arourse, that is, a piece of. 
arable land, very nearly answering to half a French acre,* exempt from all tax 
or tribute. Besides this privilege, each soldier received a daily allowance of 
five pounds of bread, two of flesh, and a quart of wine.t This allowance 
was sufficient to support part of their family. Such an indulgence made them 
more affectionate to the person of Aeir prince, and the interests of their coun- 
try, and more resolute m the defence of both ; and, as Diodorus observes, 
it was thought inconsistent with good policy, and even common sense, to com- 
mit the defence of a country to men who had no interest in its preservation.! 

Four hundred thousand soldiers, were kept in continual pay, all natives of 
Egypt, and trained up in the exactest disciipline.§ They were inured to the 
fatigues of war, by a severe and rigorous education. There is an art of form- 
ing the body as well as the mind. Thisart, lost by our sloth, was well known 
to the ancients, and especially to the E^ptians. Foot, horse, and chariot 
races, were perfoMned m Egypt with wonderful agility, and the world could 
not snow better norsemen than the Egyptians. The Scripture in several 
places speaks advantageously of their cavalry. || 

• Twelve arourw. An Egyptian aroura was 10,000 square cubits, equal to three roods, two pwvhes, 
55 l-4th square feet of our measnre. 

t The Greek isoTvou Ttcraa^Es d;ur?)f£f, which some hare made to tignlfj a determinate qnan'tit/ of 
wine, or any other liquid ■, others, re^rding the etymolog 7 of the word dftxTT^t hare translated It br > 
knuttrum, a bucket, as Lucretius, lib. v. 1. 51 ; others, by harutua, a drauAt or sop Herodotus sajrs this 
allowance was g^iren only to the two thousand c^uards who attended annually on the kin$s.~-Lib. ii. c. tC8 
Z Lib. i. p. 67. j Hen>d. 1. iL c. 104, 168. jj Cant. i. 8. Isa. xxxvi. 0. 



OF VUS EGTmAKS. ^2| 

Militaiy laws were easily preserved in Egypt, because sons received Ihem 
from their fathers ; the profession of war, as all others, being transmitted from 
father to son. Those ^o fled in battle, or discovered any signs of coward- 
ice, were only distinsiiished by some particular mark of ignominy ; it bein^ 
thot^ht more adviseable to restrain them by motives of honour, ttian by th« 
terrors of punishment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to say that the Egyptians were 
a warlike people.* it is of little aovantage to have regular aiia well-paid 
troops ; to have armiest exercised in peace, Sad employed only in mock-fights ; 
it is war alone, and real combats, which form the soldier. E^pt loved peace, 
because it loved justice, and maintained soldiers only for its securi^. its in- 
habitants, content with a countir which abounded in all things, had no ambi- 
tious dreams of conquest. The Egyptians extended their reputation in a verr 
different manner, by sending colonies into all parts of the world, and witb 
them laws and politeness. They triumphed by the wisdom of theur counsels, 
and the superiority of their knowledge ; and this empire of the mind appear* 
ed more noble ana glorious to them, than that which is achieved by arms and 
conquest. But nevertheless, Egypt has given birth to illustrious conquerors, 
as will be observed hereafter, when we come to treat of its kiogs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF TBBZ& A&TS AND 80ZSHOZ8& 

The Egyptians had an inventive genius, and tamed it to profitable specu 
lations. Their Mercuries filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left it 
scarcely ignorant of any thii^ which could contribute to accomplish the mind, 
or procure ease and happiness. The discoverers of any useful invention re- 
ceived, both livii^ and dead, rewards worthy of their profitable labours. It 
b this which consecrated the books of their two Mercunes, and stamped them 
•vith a divine authority. The first libraries were in Egypt ; and the titles 
they bore, inspired an eager desire to enter them, and dive into the secrets 
Ihey contained. They were called the " Remedy for the Diseases of the 
6oul,"t and that very justly, because the soul was there cured of ignorance, 
the most dangerous, and the parent of ail other maladies. 

As their country was level, and the air of it always serene and unclouded, 
they were among the first who olwerved the courses of the planets. These 
observations led them to regulate the year, from the course of the «un ; for, 
as Diodonis observes, their year, from the most remote antiquity, was com- 
posed of three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours.J To adjust the 
property of their lands, which were every year covered by the overflowing of 
tile Nile, they were obliged to have recourse to surveys ; and this first taught 
taem geometiy. They were great observers, of nature, which, in a climate 

00 serene, and under so intense a sun, was vigorous and fruitful. 

By this study and application, they invented or improved the -science of 
physic. The sick were not abandoned to the arbitrary will and caprice of 
the physician. He was obliged to follow fixed rules, Avhich were the obser- 
vations of old and experienced practitioners, and written in the sacred books 

• Diod. p. 78. ♦ '\|/iixft« larfffov- 

I It win not teem wirprisinff that the Enrptians, who were the most aacient obMirun •( the eelcstial 
notions, should have arnred to this knowledg^e, when it is considered, that the lunar jear.made ose of by 

1 he Greeks and Romans, though it appears so ioconTenient and irregular, supposed neTertbeleM a know- 
ledg^e of the solar year^sueh as Diodonis Siculus ascribes to the Egyptians.^ It will appear at first sight, 
ly calculating their intercalations, that those who first divided the year in this manner were not ignorant, 
that to threehundred and rixty-fire dayt. some boon were to be added, to keep P«f.^»*»J**"»' ™»' 
«i>ly effoT lay in the su^iposition, that only six hours were wanting} wh««M •■ *ddl]MB«c AMoit •IttTea 
Uioutit more was re^ouite* 
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V^liile these rules were observed, the physician was not answerable for the 
success ; otherwise a miscarriage cost him his life. This law checked, In- 
dec J, the temerity of empirics ; but then it mi^ht prevent new discoveries, 
and keep the artTrom attaining to its just perfection. Every physician, if 
Her<)dotus may be credited,* confined his practice to the cure of one disease 
only , one was for the eyes, another for the teeth, and so on. 

What we have said of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and that infinite number 
of obelisks, temi^Ies, and palaces, whose precious remains still strike us with 
admiratioi:, and In which were displayed the magnificence of the princes who 
raised them, the skill of the workmen,- the riches of the ornaments diffused 
over everjr part of them, and the just proportion and beautiful symmetiy of 
the parts in which their greatest beauty consisted, seemed to vie with each 
other ; works, in many of which the liveliness of the colours remains to this 
day, in spite of the rvde hand of time. Which commonly deadens or destrpys 
them : all this, I say, shows the perfection to which architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and other arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

Tne Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of that sort of exercise, 
which did not contribute to invigorate tlie body, or improve health ;t and o/ 
music,! which they considered as a useless and dangerous diversion, and (xjy 
fit to enervate the mind. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF TBEZR BtrSBANDMISN, SBSPBSaDS, AND 
A&TZFZOSR& 

Husbandmen, shepherds, and artificers, formed the three classes of lower 
?ife in Egypt, but were nevertheless had in very great esteem, particularly 
husbandmen and shepherds.§ The body politic requires a superiority and 
subordination of its several members ; for as in the natural body, the eye may 
be said to hold the first rank, yet its lustre does not dart contenipt u^n the 
feet, the hands, or even on those parts which are less honourable ; in like 
manner, among the Egyptians, the priests, soldiers, and scholars, were distin- 
guished by particular honours ; but all professions, to the meanest, had their 
share in the public esteem, because the despising o* any man, whose labours, 
however mean, were useful to the state, was thou^hi a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing, might have inspired them at the first 
with thesje sentiments of equity and moderation, which they so long preserved. 
As they all descended from Cliam,ll their common father, the memoiy of their 
still recent origin occurring to the minds of all in those first ages, estab- 
lished among them a kind of equality, and stamped, in tlieir opinion, a nobil- 
ity on eveiy person derived from the common stock. Indeed, the difit;rence 
of conditions, and the contempt with which persons of the lowest rank are 
treated, are owing merely to the distance from the common root ; which 
makes us foiget, that the meanest plebeian when his descent is traced hack 
to the source, is eaually noble with those of the most elevated rarJc and title. 

Be that as it will, no profession in Egypt was considered as groveIlin|^or 
sordid. By this means arts were raised to their highest perfection. TKe 
honour which cherished them, mixed with evei^ thought and care for their 
improvement. Eveir man had his way of life assigned him by the laws, and 
it was perpetuated from father to son. Two professions at one time, or a 
change of that which a man was bom to, were never allowed. By this 

* Lib. u. e. 84. f Oiod. L i. p. 7% 

t f^^ ^ uov9tn9iv woiill^Maiv A lUvov dxf noiov vrdf VMh dU^ aal pXa^cf &v. i&c Av iiifiiXtivQuo-i v&f 

f Viai. 1. 1, p. 67. e$. q Or Hmb. 
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means, men became more able and expert in employnients wbich they had 

always exercised from their inlancy ; and eveiy man, adding his own expe- 
rience to that of his ancestors, was iiiore capable of attaining perfection in nii 
particular art. Besides, this wholesome institution, which Ima been establish- 
ed anciently throughout Egypt, i-stiiguished all irregular ambition : and 
taught eveiT man to sit down contented with his conaitk n, without aspirmg to 
orie more eleyated, from interest, vain ^loiy, or levity. 

From this source flowed numberless inyentions for the impiovement of all 
the arts, and for reodering life more commodious, and trade more easy. I 
could not believe that Diodorus was -in earnest in what he relates concemine 
the Egyptian industry, viz. that this people had found out a way, by an artifi- 
cial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the sitting of the hen;* but all modern 
travellers declare it to be a fact, which certaiiuy is worthy our curiosity and 
is said to be practised in some places of Europe. Their relations inform us, 
that the Egyptians stow eggs in ovens, which are heated to such a tempera- 
ture, and with such just proportion to the natutal warmth of the hen, that the 
chickens produced m>m tnese means are as strong as those which are hatched 
die natural way. 1 ne season ot the year proper for diis operation is, from 
tlie end of December to the end of April ; the heat in Egypt beiitt^ too vio- 
lent in the other months. During these four months, upwaras of three hun- 
dred thousand e^ are laid in these ovens, which, though they are not all 
successful, nevertheless produce ^ast numbers of fowls at an easy rate. The 
art lies in giving the ovens a du< degiee of heat, which mus.t not exceed a 
fixed proportion. About ten d?ys are bestowed m heating these ovens, and 
very near as much time in hatcnVn^ the eggs. It is very entertaining, say 
these travellers, to observe the hatching of these chickens, some of which 
show at first nothing but their heads, others but half their bodies, and others 
again come quite out of the egg , these last, the moment they are hatched, 
make their way over the unhatched eggs, and form a divertiif^ spectacle. 
Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels,! has collected the observations of other 
travellers on this subject. Pliny likewise mentions it ; but it appears from 
him, that the Egyptians, anciently, employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch 

I have said, that husbandmen particularly, and those who took care of 
flocks, were in great esteem in Egypt, some parts of it excei)ted, where the 
latter were not suflered.§ It w\^, indeed, to tnese two professions that Egypt 
owed its riches and plenty.' It is astonishing to reflect what advantages the 
Egyptians, by their art and labour, drew from a country of no great extent, 
but whose soil was made wonaerfully fruitful by the inundations of the Nile* 
and the laborious industry of the inhabitants. 

It will be always so with eve-y kingdom, whose governors direct all their 
actions to the public welfare. The culture of lands, and the breeding of cat- 
de, will be an inexhaustible tind of wealth in all countries, where, as in 
Egypt, these profitable calling* are supported and encouraged by maxims of 
state policy. And we may < tisider it as a misfortune, that they are at 
present fallen into so general disesteem ; though it is m>m them that the 

• most elevated ranks, as we esteem them, are furnished not only with the ne- 
cessaries, but even the luxunes of life. " For," says Abb^ Fleuiy, in his 
admirable work * Of the Manners of the Israelites,' where the sulg'ect I am 
upon IS thoroughly examined, " it is the peasant who feed? the citizen, the 
magistrate, the gentleman, the ecclesiastic : and whatever artifice or craft 

\ may be used to convert money into commodities, and these back again into 
money, yet all must ultimately be oWned to be received from the products cf* 
the earth, and the animals that it sustains and nourishes. Nevertheless, when 
we compare men's different stations of life together, we give the lowest place 

• riod. 1. i. p. C7. t Tom. ii. p. 64. t Lib- x. c. 54. 

4 Swineherds, in porticular, had a ^neral ill-name Uuoiq^bout Ef jpt. ms they had th« care of M impart 
Uk animal HerodotiM, ). ii. c. 47, trllt us, that they were not permitted to eato At Egyptian templea. 
Mr would any man five them his daiij;hter io marn»ge. 
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to the hosbandmat. ; and wilh*many people a wealthy citiKen, enerrated with 
sloth, useless to the public, and void of all merit, has the preference, merely t- 
because he has more money, and lives a more easy and delightful life. 

** But let us imagine to ourselves a country where so great a difference is 
not made between the several conditions ; where the life of a nobleman is not 
made to consist in idleness and doing nothing, but in a careful preservation 
of his liberty, that is, in a due subjection to the laws and the constitution ; b}f 
a man's subsisting upon his estate without dependence on any one, and being 
contented to enjoy a little with liberty, rather than a great deal at the price 
of mean and base compliances : a country, where sloth, eiOTeminacy, and the 
ignorance of things necessary for life, are held in just contempt, and where 
pleasure is less valued than nealth and bodily strei^th : in such a countiy, h 
will be much more for a man's reputation to plough, and keep flocks, than tfi 
waste all his hours in sauntering from place to place, in gaming, and expefi^ 
sive diversions." But we need not have recouree to Plato's commonwealth 
for instances of men who have led these useful lives. It was thus that the 
greatest part of mankind lived during near four thousand yean ; and that not 
only the Israelites, but the Eferptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, that is to 
say, nations the most civilized, and most renowned for arms and wisdom. Th^ 
all inculcate the regard which ought to be paid to apiculture and the breed- 
ing of cattle ; one of which, (without saying any thing of hemp and flax, so 
necessary for our clothing,) supplies us, by com, fruits, and pulse, with not 
only a plentiful but a delicious nourishment ; and the other, besides its supply 
of exquisite meats to cover our tables, almost alone gives life to manufactures 
and trade, by the skins and stuffs it furnishes. 

Princes are commonly desirous, and their interest certainly requires it, that 
the peasant, who, in a literal sense, sustains the heat and burden of the day, 
and pays so great a portion of the national taxes, should meet with favour and 
encouragement. But the kind and good intentions of princes are too often de- 
feated by the insatiable and merciless avarice of those who are appointed to 
collect their revenues. Histoiy has transmitted to us a fine saying of Tibe- 
rius on this head. A prefect of Egypt, having augmented the annual tribute 
of the province, and doubtless wim the view of making his court to the em- 
peror, remitted to him a sum much larger than was customary ;* that prince, 
who in the beginning of his reign thought, or at least spoke justly, answered. 
That it was his design not to flay ^ hut to shear his a^ep.f 



CHAPTER VI. 

or TBS FB&TZXiZT? OF B07FT. 

Under this head I shall treat only of some plants peculiar to Egypt, andol 
the abundance of com which it produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which shoot out a great many 
triangular stalks, to the height of six or seven cubits. The ancients wrote at 
first upon palm leaves ; next, on the inside of the bark of trees, from whence 
the word tiber, or book, is derived ; afler that, upon tables covered over with 
wax, on which the characters were impressed with an instrument called sty- 
lus, sharp-pointed at one end to write with, and fiat at the other to efface 
what had been written ;J which gave occasion to the following expression of 
Horace : 

Saepe stylum vertai, iternm qns digna I«^i sint 
Scnptams. Sat. lib. i. x. ver.72. 

Oft torn roar ttylef if 70a desire to write 
Things tnat will bear a second reading. 



♦ Dioi. L iTii. p. eoe. t 



Kr>eo-0ar turn r^ vi6tara, tAV obu &iro|6f «a6ai 8o6^o)iai.— !>»*• '• !»«• 
X PUn. 1. xiu. c. n. 



Of TBE BOTFTIAIIB. | ^^ 

Tke meaniiig^ of wfakfa is, that a good performance h not to be expected 

without many erasures and corrections. At last the use of paper* was intro- 
duced, and this was made of the -bark of papyru", divided into thin flakes or 
Jeares, which were veiy proper for writing ; and this papyrus was likewise 
called byblus. 

Nondim flumiaMii ]feiii|4it eontesere hjhlot 

Korerat. Lucaji. 

Memphif m yet knew not to fona io leaTec 
The wat'rjBjblas. 

Pliny calls it a wonderful invention, so useful to life, that it preserves the 
memory of great actioos,-and immortalizes thoce who achieved tbem.t Var^ 
ascribes this invention to Alexander the Great, when he built Alexandria ; but 
he had only the merit of makine paper more common, for the invention was 
of much greater antiquity. The same Pliny adds, that Eumenes, king of 
Peigamus, substituted parchment instead of i^aper ; in emulation of Ptolemy, 
kii^ of Eeypt, whose libraiy he was ambitious to excel by this invention, 
which had the advantage over paper. Parchment is the skin of a sheep, 
dressed and made fit to write upon. It was called Peigamenum from Peiga- 
mus, whose kings had the honour of the inventk)n. All the ancient manu- 
sccipts are either upon parchment or vellum, which is calf-skin, and a great 
deal finer than the common parchment. It is veiy curious to see white fine 
paper, wrought out of filthy rags picked up in the streets. The plant papy- 
rus was useful likewise for sails, tackling, clothes^ coverlets, &c.t 

LiNUM. Flax is a plant whose bark, full of fibres or strings, is useful in 
making fine linen. The method of making this linen in %ypt was wonder- 
ful, and carried to such perfection, that the threads which were drawn out of 
them, were almost too small for the observation of the sharpest eye. Priests 
were always habited in linen, and never in woollen ; and not onl;)r the priest^ 
but ail persons of distinction, generally wore linen clothes. This flax formed 
a considerable branch of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities of it were 
exported jnto foreign^ountries. The manufacture of flax employed a great 
number t "' - • - 
passa^ 

terrible ,. ... — , ^^ ^ , .--^ 

that work in fine Jlax^ and they thai "oceave net-'work^ shall be copfowided.i 
We likewise find in Scnpture, that one eflect of the plague of hail, called 
down by Moses upon Egypt,|| was the destruction of all the flax which was 
Jien boiled. This storm was in March. 

Byssus. This was another kind of flax extremely fine and small, which 
often received a purple dye. f It was very dear; and none but rich and 
wealthy persons coulcl afford to wear it. Pliny, who gives the first place to the 
asbe^ton or asbestinum, t. e. the incombustible flax, places the bvssus in the 
next rank ; and says, that it served as an ornament to the ladies.*^^ It appears 
from the Holy Scriptures, that it was chiefly from Iferpt cloth made from this 
fine flax was brought. Fine linen wi^ broidered work from Egypt.^^ 

I tike no notice of the lotus or lote-tree, a common plant, and in ^reat re* 
quest with the I^ptians, of whose berries, in former times, they maoe bread. 
There was another lotus in Africa, which gave its name to the eotophagi or 

* The pftpynw was divided into thin fiaket, into which it naturiill/ parted, which heme laid oa a table, 
and moistened with the glutinous waters of the Nile, were afterwards pressed together, and dried in th« 
Sim. 

t Postea promifiCuB patuit asus rel, qua constat immortalitas hominutn— Chartse use maxima humamtas 
constat in memorta. 

X PUn. 1. XIX. c. I. { fsa. xix, 9. fl Exod. tx. 31. IT Plin. i- xix. c. 1. 

•• ProxioHis byssino mulienmi maxime d elicits g-emto: invenliim jam est etiam (««t7»c«/ lAnutn) qoodi 
ignibus non absumetur ; virum id vocant, ardcnlesque in focis convivionTm ex eo vidimus m^ippas, sordibot 
exoatis splendescentes igni magis quam posseot aquis. — i. «. A flax is now found out, which is proof againftt 
the violence »f fire ; it is called Uving flax, and we have seen tiil?Vt-n»pk»n8 of it glowinjr in the fires «i 
Mr ^inins-TOOoias, and raceiviag a lastM and a cleanness from flaoiet, which do watercouU hava (ircB it. 
^ . tt E»«k. xxvtt. 7. 
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lotos-eaten ; because they hVed upon the fruit of this tree, \vhich had so^e!!* 
cious a. taste, if Homer may be credited, that it made the eaters of it forget 
all the sweets of their native country,'^ as Ulysses found to his cost on his re- 
turn from Troy. 

(n genera], it may be said, that the Egyptian ^ulse and fruits were excel- 
lent ; and might, as Pliny observes, have sufficed. sii^ly for the nourishment of 
the inhabitants, such was their excellent quality, and so great their plenty.! 
And, indeed, workir^ men lived then almost upon nothing else, as appears 
from those who were employed in building the pyramids. 

Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its fish, and the fatness it gave to 
Ihe soil for the feedii^ of cattle, furnished the tables of the Egyptians with the 
most exquisite fish of every kind, and the most succulent flesh. This it was 
which made the Israelites so deeply regret the loss of Egypt, when they found 
tiiemselves in the wilderness : Who, say they, in a plaintive, and at the same 
time seditious tone, shall give us flesh to eat f We remember the flesh which we 
did eat in Egypt freely^ ilie cucumbers and melcns^ and the leeks, and the 
onions, and tM garlie.f We sat by the flesh potSy and we did eat bread to 
thefuU.§ 

But the great. and matchless wealth of Egypt arose from its com, which, 
even in an almost universal famine, enabled it to sui}port all the neighbourip^ 
nations, as it particularly did under Joseph's administration. In later ages it 
was the resource and most certain granary of Rome artd Constantinople. It 
18 a well-known story, how a calumny raised against St. Athanasius, vtz, of his 
having menaced Constantinople, that for the future no more com should be 
imported to it fiwn Alexandria, incensed the emperor Constantine a^inst that 
holy bishop, because he knew that his capital city could not subsist without 
the com which was brought to it from Egypt. The same reason induced all 
the emperors of Rome to take so great a care of Egypt, which they consider- 
ed as tne nursir^ mother of the world's metropolis. 

Nevertheless, the same river which enabled this provmce to subsist the two 
most populous cities in the world, sometimes reduced even Egypt itself to the 
most terrible famine ; and it is astonishing that Joseph's wise foresight, which, 
in fruitful years, had made provision for seasons of sterility, should not have 
taught these sc much boasted politicians, a like care against the changes and 
inconstancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his panegyric upon Trajan, paints, with 
wonderful strength, the extremity to which that country was reduced by a 
famine, under that prince's reign, and his generous relief of it. The reader 
will not be displeased to read here an extract of it, in which a greater re- 
gard wfll be had to Pliny's thoughts, than to his expressions. 

The Egyptians, says rliny, who gloried that they needed neither rain nor 
^un to produce their com, and who believed they might confidently contest 
the prize of plenty with the most fruitful countries of the world, were corf* 
demned to unexpected drought and a fatal sterilitr ; from the greatest part of 
their territories being deserted and lefl unwatered by the Nile, whose inunda- 
tion is the source and sure standard of their abundance. They then implored 
that assistance from their prince, which they used to expect only from tiiieir 
river. II The delay of their relief was no longer than that which employed A 
courier to brii^ the melancholy news to Rome ; and one would have imagined, 
that this misfortune had befallen them only to distin^ish with greater lustre 
the generosity and goodness of Csesar. It was an ancient and general opinion, 

• Tflv 3* SartskuryTn (piy^i iJL£kir\5ia itafir5»i 
Ook It' hrajyeTkcLt irdAiv AOcXfv.oMi vjccrdai. Odyss. ix. ref, 94, 95 

M^ rid TU AftiToro 9)a7uv, vitnoio XdOfiTai. rer. 102. 

t -^nrptvt fnttuin qiiidem fertllissima, ted ut prope sola il« carers posait. tuita est ciboniin ex hei^ 
•boadmntia.— Pliii. I, xxi. c. IS. 

X Kwrnb. xi. 4, 6. J Kxod. xvi. 3. 

i lM«datwpe. id ctU abcrtate cej;io favdata, sic •pom CaBS&ris iarocarit, at sokt aauMin funa. 
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that our city coald not subsist without provisions drawn horn Elgypt.* This Tain 

and proud nation boasted, that thouj^ it was conquered, it nevertheless fed its 
coDqueiors ; that, bj means of its river, either abundance or scarcity were en« 
tirely at its disposal. But we have now returned to the Nile his own harvests, 
and given him back the provisions he sent us. Lot the Egyptians be then con- 
rinced by their own experience, that they are not necessaiy to us, and are 
only our vassals. Let them know that their ships do not so much bring us 
the provision we stand in need oL as the tribute which they owe us. And let 
them never foj^et, that we can do without them, but that thej; can never do 
without us. This most fruitful province had been ruined, had it not worn th* 
Roman chains. The Egyptians, in their sovereijgn, found a deliverer, and a 
father. Astonished at the sight of their granaries, filled without any labour 
of their own, they were at a loss to know to whom they owed this foreign an J 
gratuitous plenty. The famine of a people, though at such a distance from 
us, yet so speedily stopped, served only to let them feel the advantage of H\ - 
ing under our empire. The Nile may, in other times, have diffused more 
plenty on Eeyipt, but never more glory upon us.f May Heaven, content ^vith 
this proof of the people's patience, and the prince's generosity, restore for ever 
back to Egypt its ancient fertility I 

Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and foolish pride, with re- 
gard to the inundations of the Nile, points out one of their most peculiar cha- 
racteristics, and recals to my mind a fine passage of Ezekiel, where God Ihiis 
speaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings; BeWa, / am asainH ihee^ Pharaoh, ^ 
hn^ ofEgypty the great dragon thatlieth in the midst of his riverSy which liatU 
saidf My river is my own, and J have made it for myself.X God perceived an 
insupportable pride in the heart of this prince, a sense of security and confi- 
dence in the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely of the influences of 
Heaven ; as though the happy effects of this inundation had been owing to 
nothing but his own care and labour, or those of his predecessors : the nver 
is mine^ and J have made it. 

Before I conclude this second part, which treats of the manners of the Egyp- 
tians, I think it incumbent on me to direct the attention of my readers to 
different passages scattered in the history of Abraham, Jacob^ Joseph, and 
Moses, which confirm and illustrate part of what we meet with m profane au- 
thors upon this subject. They will there observe the perfect polity which 
feip:nea in Egypt, both in the court and the rest of the kli^dom ; the vigilance 
of the prince, who was informed of all transactions, had a regular council, a 
chosen number of ministers, armies ever well maintained and disciplined, and 
nf every order of soldiery, horse, foot, armed chariots ; intendants in all the 

Srovinces ; overseers or guardians of the public granaries: wise and exact 
ispensers of the com lo^ed in them: a court composed of great officers of 
the crown, a captain of his guards, a cnief cup-bearer, a master of his pantiy, 
in a word, all things that compose a pnnce's household, and constitute a magj- 
nificent court. But above all these, the readers will admire the fear in which 
the threatenings of God were held, the inspector of all actions, and the judge 
of kings themselves ; and the horror the Egyptians had for adultery, which was 
acknowledged to be a crime of so heinous a nature, that it alone was capable 
of bringing destruction on a nation.§ 

* P«rerebuer&t aotiquitas nrbem noctram nUl opibus ^gypti all sustentanqua Don posse. ^ 8np«rbat 
▼•Btosa et insolens natio, qaod victorem quidem popalom paseeret tameo, quodqiie is suo flumiDe, u mm 
nanibtts, ral abundaotia nostra vel famei esset. RefadtniiM NU0 mms oopiat. lUeapit frameDta ^oi ad* 
acrat, deporlatas qae messes revaxit. 

f Nilus Crypto qaidan laepe, led f lorie nostns nunqaam larg^ior flux't. 
tE«ek:iiix.\». "^ * » Oeru xiu l©-«. 
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PART THIRD. 

THE BISTORT OF THE KINGS OF EayPT, 

No paH of ancient history is more obscure or uncertain than that of the firsi 
kir^s of Egypt. This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and no- 
bility, thought it glorious to lose itself in an abyss of infinite afi:es, as though 
it seemed to cany its pretensions backward to eternity. According to its own 
historians, first gods, and aftei-wards demi-gods or heroes, governed it sue- 
cessivcly, through a series of more tlian twenty thousand years.* But the ab« 
surdity of this vain and fabulous claim is easily discovered. 

To gods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulere or kings in Egypt, of 
whom jVIanetho has left us thirty dynasties or principalities. This Manetho 
was an Egyptian hirfi-priest, and keeper of the sacred archives of Egypt, and 
had been instructed in the Grecian learning : he MTote a histoiy of tgypt, 
whichjie pretended to have extracted from the writings of Mercurius, and 
other ancient mepfioirs preserved in the archives of the Egyptian temples. He 
drew up this histoiy under the reign, and at the command of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. If his thirty dynasties are allowed to be successive, they make up 
a series of time, of more than five thousand three hundred years, to the reign . 
of Alexander the Great ; tut this is a manifest forgeiy. besides, we find in 
EratostheneSjt who was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, a cata- 
logue of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, all different from those of Iwanetlio. 
The clearing up of these difficulties has put the learned to a great deal of 
trouble and labour. The most effectual way to reconcile such contradictions, 
is to suppose, with almost all the modem writers upon this subject, that th« 
kings of these different dynasties did not reign successively after one another^ 
but many of them at the same time, and in different countries of Egypt. There 
were in lEgypt four principal dynasties, that of Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, 
and of Tanis. I shall not here give my readers a list of the kings who have 
reigned in Egypt, most of whom are only known to us l.y their names. I shall 
only take notice of what seems to me most proper to give youth the necessary 
light into this part of histoiy, for whose sake principally I engaged in this un- 
dertaking ; and I shall confine myself chiefly to the memoirs left us by Hero- 
dotus ama Diodoni^ Siculus concerning the Egyptian kirgs, without even scni- 
pulously preserving the exactness of succession, at least in the beginnings, 
which are very obscure ; and without pretending to reconcile these two histo- 
rians. Their design, ej^ecially that of Herodotus, was not to lay before us 
an exact series of the kings of E^pt, but only to point out those princes, whose 
history appeared to them most important and instructive. I shall follow the 
same plan, and hope to be foigiven, for not having involved either mj^self or 
my-readers. In a labyrinth of almost inoxtricable difficulties, fiDm which the 
most able canscarceiy disengage themselves, when they pretend to follow the 
series of histoiy, and reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The curious may 
consult the learned works, in which this subject is treated in all its extent.J 

I am to premise, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the Egy^>tian priests 
whom he had consulted, gives us a great number of oracles, and smgular inci- 
dents, all which, though he relates them as so many facts, the judicious reader 
Will easily discover tb be what they really are, I mean fictions. 

l*he ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2168 year?, and is naturally 
divided into three periods. 

The first begins with the establishment of the Egyptian monarchy, by Me- 
nes or Misraim, the son of Cfcam,§ in the^year ofthe world 1816 ; ana ends 

• Diod. 1. i. p. 41. t A histcriND of Crrene. 

X S» Joha lUnham*t CaaoD. Cbronic. Father Pexron j the Dissertations of F. Toumemine, Abb< S«- 
w» *• J Oriiam. 
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with the destruction of that monarchy by Cambyses, king of Persia, in ttie 
year of the world 3479. This first period contains 1663 years. 

The second period is intermixed with the Persian and Grecian histoiy, and 
extends to the death of Alexander the Great, Tdiich happened in the year 3661, 
and consequently includes 202 years. 

The thini period is that in which a new monarchy was formed in Egypt by 
the Lagidse, or Ptolemies, descendants from Ls^us, to the death of Cleopatra, 
the last queen of Egypt, in 3974 ; and this last comprehends 293 years. 

I shall now treat only of the first period, reserving the two others for th« 
eras to which they belong. 

TBfi SZNOS OF BOTPT. 

Menes.* Historians are unanimously agreed, that Menes was the first king 
of IWpt. It is pretended, and not without foundation, that he is the same 
with Misraim, the son of Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah. When the family of the latter, after 
the extravagant attempt of building the tower of Babel, dispersed themselves 
into different countries, Cham retired to Africa, and it doubtless was he who 
afterwards was worshipped as a god, under the name of Jupiter Ammcn. He 
had four children, Chus,t Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus settled in Ethi- 
opia, Misraim in Egypt, which generally is called m Scripture after his name 
and by that of Cham nis father ;^ Phut took possession of that part of Africa 
which lies westward of Egypt: and Canaan, of that countiy which after- 
wards bore his name. The Canaanites are certainly the same people who 
are called almost always Phcsnicians by the Greeks, of which foreign name 
no reason can be given, any more than of the oblivion of the true one. 

I return to Misraim.^ He is a^cd to be the same with Menes, whom all 
historians declare to be the first king of Egypt, the institutor of the worship of 
the gods, and of the ceremonies oflhe sacrifices. 

Busiais, some ages after him, built the famous city of Thebes, and made 
it the seat of his empire. We have elsewhere taken notice of the wealth and 
magnificence of this city. This prince is not to be confounded with Busiris, 
so infamous for his cruelties. 

OsYMAiTDVAS. Diodorus gives a veiy particular description d many mag- 
nificent edifices raised by this king ; one of which was adorned with sculp- 
tures and paintings of exq^uisite beauty, representing his expedition against the 
Bactrians, a people of Asia, whom he nadl invaded with four hundred thousand 
foot and twenty thousand horse .A In another part of the edifice, was exhibited 
an assembly of the judges, whose president wore on his breast a picture of 
truth, with her eyes shut, and himself was surrounded with books ; an emphatic 
, emblem, denoting that judges oi^ht to be perfectly versed in the laws, and 
impartial in the administration ofthem. 

The kii^ likewise was painted here, offering to the gods gold and silver^ 
which he drew eveiy year from the mines of Egypt, amounting to the sum ot 
sixteen millions. IT 

Not far from hence was seen a magnificent libraiy, the oldest mentioned in 
history. Its title or inscription on the fix)nt was, ^Fhe ^cc, or treasury^ ^ rc- 
mediesfor the diseases of the soul. Near it were statues, representing all the 
Egyptian gods, to each of whom the kii^ made suitable ofllerings ; by which 
he seemed to be desirous of informing posterity, that his life and reig^ had been 
distinguished by piety to the gods ana justice to men. 

• A. M. 1816. AnU J. C. 21W. T Or Cutb, Gen. »• ft. ^ 

t The trtc«s of iu tAA name, Mearal'm, remain to this day among tbe Arabians, who call it Heir* ; b^ 
tiM tettimony of Plutarch, it wai called Xi^to. Chemie, kj an easy corrapUonof Chcmia» aad tUi fcr 
Chan or Ham* 

i Huoa. L a. n. 1». Piod. L i. ^ 43. . IHod. LI. 9*^4^ 

r Thiee thoasaad two huaared aijriads of miass. 4 
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His mausoleum discovered uncommon magnificence ; it was encempassed 
with a circle of Rold, a cubit in breadth, and 365 cubits in circumference ; each 
of which showed the rising and setting of the sun. moon, and the rest of the 
planets. For so early as this king's reign, the Egyptisms divided the year 
mto twelve months, each consistii^ of thirty days ; to which thev added every 
year five days and six hours-* The spectator did not know which to admire 
most in this stately monument, the richness of its materials, or the genius and 
industry of the artists and workmen. 

UcHOREus, one of the successors of Osymandyas, built the city of Mem- 
phis.]; This city was 150 fiirlongs, or more than seven leagues in circumfer- 
ence, and stood at the point of the Delta, in that part where the Nile divides 
itseli into several branches or streams. Southward from the city^ he raised a 
lofty mole. On the rie;fat and \eh he dug very deep moats to receive the river. 
These were faced witn stone ; and raised, near tne city, by stroi^ causeys ; 
the whole designed to secure the city from the inundations of the Nile, and the 
incursions of the enemy. A city so advantageously situated, and so stroi^Iy 
fortified, that it was almost the key of the Nile, andby this means commanded 
the whole country, became soon the usual residence of the Egyptian kin^s. 
It kept possession of this honour, till it was forced to resign it to Alexandria, 
built oy Alexander the Great. 

McERis. This king made the famous lake, which went by his name, and 
whereof mention has been already made. 

Egypt had long been governed by its native princes, when strangers, called 
Shepherd-kings, (Hycsos in the Egyptian language,) from Arabia or rhoeni- 
cia, invaded ^A seized a great part of lower Egypt, and Memphis itself; but 
Upper Egypt remained unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes existed till 
the reign of Sesostris.J These foreign princes governed about two hundred 
and sixty years. 

Under one of these princes called Pharaoh in Scripture, (a name common 
to all the kings of Egypt,) Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, who 
was exposed to great hazard, on account of her exquisite beauty, which 
reaching the prince's ear, she was by him taken from Abraham, upon the 
supposition that she was not a wife, but only his sister.§ 

Thetitmosis, or Amosis, having expelled the Shepherd kings, reigned in 
Lower Egypt.!' 



Loni* after his reign, Jsseph was brought a slave into Egypt, by some Ish- 
maelitish merchants; sold to Potiphar, and, by a series of wonderful events, 
enfoyed the supreme authority, by his being raised to the chief employment 
ofthe kingdom. IF I shall pass over his history, as it is so universally kno^vn ; 
but must take notice of a remark of Justin, the epitomiser of Trogus Pom- 
peius,** an excellent historian of the Augustan age, viz. that Joseph the young- 
est of Jacob's children, whom his brethren, through envy, had sold to foreign 
merchants, being endowed from heaventt with the interpretation of dieams, 
and a knowledge of futurity ^ preserved by his uncommon prudence, Egypt 
from the famine with which it was menaced, and was extretoely caressed by 
the king. 

Jacob also went into Egypt with his whole family, which met with the 
kindest treatment from thel^gyptians, whilst Joseph's important services were 
fresh in their memories. JJ But after his death, say the Scriptues, there arose 
up a new kmg, which knew not Joseph A^ 

Rameses-miamun, according to Arcnoishop Usher, was the* name <^ Ihia 
king, who is called Pharaoh in Scripture.llJl He reigned sixty- six years, and 

• See Sir Isaac Newton's Cronology, p. 30. f Diod. p. 46. 

t A, Iff. 1920. Ant. J. C. 9084. « A. M. 2084. Ant. J. C. 1920. Gen. xit. 10-20. 

Jl A. M. 2179. Ant J. C. 1825. IT A. M. 2278. Ant. J. C. 1728. ♦♦ Lib. x«ri. c. S. 
mtia aaeribea this %\h of hearen to Jmeph'« skiU in magical arts.— Cam magicM ibi artet (BffTpt* 
•cu.) aolnrti iaeenio percepisset, Ate. 

UA/KiSaM. AaLJ.a 1706. jj Exod.i.t. ||]A.H.3437. Aiit.J.CU7l 
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af^ressed the Israelites in a most grieimus maimer. He ui over <lem iaJ: 

masterty* to afflict them 7»i^ their burdens, and they built for Pharaoh treasure 
eiiies,^ Pithon and Raamses-^and the Egyptians made the children of Israel 
serve with rigour , and they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar 
and in brick, and in all manner of service in the field ; all rAetV service wherein 
iheunuide them serve^ was with rigour. This king Lad two sons, Amenopliis 
and Busiris. 

Amknophis, the eldest, succeeded him.t He was the Pharaoh under whose 
reign the Israelites departed out of Egypt, and who was drowned in his pas* 
8age through the Red Sea. 

Fa^er Toumemine makes Sesostris, of whom ^e shall speak immedfately, 
the Pharaoh who raised the persecution against the Israelites, and oppressed 
them wiUi the most painful toils.§ This is exactly agreeable to the account 
riyen by Diodorus of this prince, who employed m his E^ptian \Toik8 only 
foreigners ; so that we may place the memorable event otthe passage of the 
Red Sea, under his son Pheron ;|| and the characteristic of impiety ascribed 
to him l^ Herodotus, greatly stren^ens the probability of this conjecture. 
The plan I have proposed to folbw in this history, excuses me from enterii^ 
into cfaronol^ical discussions. 

Diodonis,ir speaking of the Red Sea, has made one remark veiy worthy our 
observation : a tradition, says that historian, has been transmitted through the 
whole nation from father to son, for many ages, that once an extraorainaiy 
ebb dried the sea, so that its bottom was seen ; and that a violent flow imme- 
diately afler brought back the waters to their former channel. It is evident 
that the miraculous passage of Moses over the Red Sea is here hinted at ; 
and I make this remark, purposely to admonish young students, not to slip 
over, in their perusal of authors, these precious remains of antiquity ; espe- 
cially when they bear, like this pa««age, any relation to religion. 

Archbishop Usher says, that Amenophis left two sons, one called Sesothis, 
or Sesostris, and the other Armais. The Greeks call him Belus, and his two 
sons, Egyptus and Danaus. 

Sesostris was not only one of the most pv/werful kings of Egypt, but one 
of the greatest conauerors that antiquity boasts of.** 

His father, whether by inspiration, caprice, or, as the Egyptians say, by 
the authority of an oracle, formed a design of makif^ his son a conqueror. 
This he set about after the Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and noble 
way. Ail the male children bom in the same day with Sesostris, were, by 
the king's order, brought to court. Here they were educated as if they had 
been his own children, with the same care bestowed on Sesostris, with whom 
they were brought up. He could not possibly have given him more faithful 
ministers, nor officers who more zealously desired the success of his arms. 
The chief part of their education was, the inuring them from their infancy to 
a hard and laborious life, in oitler that they might one day be capable of sus- 
taining with ease the toils of war. They were never sufiered to eat. till they 
had run, on foot t>r horseback, a considerable race. Hunting was their most 
commcHi exercise. "^ 

JSMbu remarks tbat Sesostris was taught by Mercury, who instructed him 
in politics, and arts of govemment.tt This Mercury is he whom the Greeks 
called Trisme^istus^ t. e. thrice great. Egypt, his native countiy, owes to 
him the invention of almost every art. The two books, which fo under his 
name, bear such evident characters of novelty, that the forsery is no longer 
doubted. There was another Mercury, who also was veiy famous among the 

_ * £xod. i. 11. 13,14. 

t Heb. mbes tbeMuranim. "LXX. aibet munitaSi These cities were appointed to preserve, as la » store- 
the com, oiU and other products of Erypt.—- yatab. 

1 A. M. 3494. Ant. J. C. 1510. j A. itf. 2513. AnU J. C. 1491. 

I This name bears a great resemblance to Pharaoh, so common to the Eerntian kinjs. 

T Lib. 10. p. 74. «• Herod. 1. ii. cap. 103, 110. DIod. 1. 1. p. 48, 54. 

tt Tk nhnLvm In^ove^ ♦uiw.— Lib. »ii. «. 4. 
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EgyptittM, for his rare knowle^ ; and of much gteaket antiquity than tba 
fonner. Jamblicus, a priest of Egypt, affinns, that it was custcanaiy with the 
Egyptians, to publish all new books or inyentions under the name of Hennes» 
orMercurjr. 

When iSesostris was more advanced in years, his fiither sent him against the 
Arabians, in order that, by fighting with them, he might acquire militaiy 
knowle%e. Here the ^oung prince learned to bear hunger and thirst, and 
subdued a nation which till then had never been conquered. The youth edu- 
cated with him, attended him in all his campaigns. 

-< Accustomed by this conquest to martial toils, he was next sent by his father 
to tiy iiis fortune westward. He invaded Libya, and subdued the greatest 
part of that vast continent. 

Sesostris.* In the course of this expedition, his father died, and left him 
capable of attempting the greatest enteiprises. He formed no less a deskn 
than that of the conquest of the world. But before he left his kingdom, he 
bad provided for his domestic security, in winning the hearts of his sul^'ects 
by his generosity, justice, and a popular obliging behaviour. He was no less 
studious to fi[ain the affection of his officers, and soldiers, who were ever reac^ 
to shed the last drop of their blood in his service ; persuaded that his enter- 
prises would all be unsuccessful, unless his army should be attached to his 
person, by all the ties of esteem, affection, and interest. He divided the 
countiy into thirty-six governments, called Nomi, and bestowed them on per* 
sons fx merit, and the most approved fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requisite preparations, levied forces, and 
beaded them with officers of the greatest braveiy and reputation^ and these 
were taken chie% from among the yeuths who bad been educated with him 
He had seventeen hundred of these officers, who were all capable of inspirii« 
his troops with resdution, a love of discipline, and a zeal tor the service of 
their prince. His army consisted of six hundred thousand foot, and twenty- 
four mousand horse, besides twenty-seven thousand aimed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, situated to the south of 
Egypt. He made it tributai^, and obliged the nations of it to furnish him 
annuaUy with a certain quantity of ebony, ivoiy, and gold. 

He liad fitted out a fleet of four hundred sail, and ordering it to sail to the 
Red Sea, made himself master of the isles and cities lying on the coasts of 
that sea. He himself heading his land-army, over-ran and subdued Asia with 
amazing rapidity, and advanced farther into India than Hercules, Bacchus, 
and, in after times, Alexander himself had ever done ; for he subdued the 
countries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as fax as the Ocean. One may 
iudge frcm hence, how unable tibe more ne^hbouring countries were to resist 
him. The Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, and Cappadocia, 
were conquered. He left a colony in the ancient kingdom of Colchos, situa- 
ted to the east of the Black Sea, where the Egyptian customs and manners 
have been ever since retained. Herodotus saw in Asia Minor, from one sea 
to the other, monuments of his victories. In several countries was read the 
following inscription, engraven on pillars : Sesostris^king of kmgSy and lord of 
lordSf stdfdued this country by the power of his arms. Such pillars are found 
even in Thrace, and his empire extended from the Ganges to the Danube. 
In his expeditions, some nations bravely defended their liberties, and others 
yielded them up without makii^ the feast resistance. This disparity was 
denoted by him in hieroglvphical figures, on the monuments erected to per- 
I>etuate the rememl»ance ofhis victories, agreeably to the Egyptian practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the progress of his conc[uests, 
and prevented his advancii^ farther in Ifurope. One remarkable circum- 
stance is observed in this conqueror, who never once thoii^ht, as others had 
done, of preserving bis acquisitions ; nut contenting himselfwith the gloiy of 

• A.1C351S. Ant. J« C. 1481. 
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btt?]iirraMiiedaiiddetpo96dMmao7natkm»»aibrhav^ spread de8ola<* 

tion throus'h the world for nine years, he confined himseli ahnost withUi 
the ancientlimits of Egypt, a few neighbouring provinces except^ ; for we 
do not find any traces or footsteps of Uiis new empire, either under himself 
or his successors. 

He returned, therefore, laden with the spoils of the vanquished nations ; 
dragging after him a numberless multitude of captives, and covered with 
greater gloiy than his j^redecessors ; that gloiy, I mean, which employs so 
many tongues and pens m its praise, which consists in invading a great num* 
ber of provinces in a hostile way, and is often productive of numberless ca- 
lamities. He rewarded his officers and soldiers with a truly royal magnifi- 
cence, in proportion to their rank and merit. He made it both bis pleasure 
and duty, to put the companions of his victoiy in such a condition as might 
enable them to enjoy, dunng the remainder of their days, a calm and easy 
repose, the just rewaid of their past toils. 

With regard to himself, forever careful of his own reputation, and still mors 
of making his power advantageous to his subjects, he employed the repose 
which peace allowed him, in raising works that might contribute more to the 
enriching of Egypt, than the immortalizing of his name ; works in which the 
art and mdustiy of the workmen were more admired, than the immense sums 
which had been expended on them. 

A hundred famous temples, raised as so mai^ monuments of gratitude to 
the tutelar gods of all the cities, were the first, as well as the most illustrious 
testimonies of his victories ; and he tod£ care to publish in the inscriptions 
on them, that these mightjr works had been completed without burdening any 
of his subjects. He maoe it his glorjr to be tender of them, and to employ 
only captives in these monuments of his conauests. The Scriptures take no- 
tice of something like this, where they speak of the buildings of Solomoh.* 
But he was especially studious of adoraung and enriching the temple of Vul- 
can at Pelusium, in acknowledgment of that god's imaginary protection of 
him, when, on his return from his expeditions, ms brother had a desi^ of de- 
stroying him in that city, with his wife and children* by settiqg nre to the 
apartment where he then lay. 

His great yvork was, the raising, in eveiy part of Egypt, a considerable 
number of h^h banks or moles, on wliich new cities were built, in order that 
these mieht be a security for men and beasts, during the inundations of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far as the sea, he cut, on both sides of the river, a great 
number of canals, for the conveniency of trade, and the conveying of provi- 
sions, for the settling an easy correspondence between such cities as were most 
distant from one another. Besides the advantages of traffic^ Egypt was, by 
tliese canals, made inaccessible to the cavaliy of its enemies, which before 
bad so often harassed it by repeated incursions. 

He did still more : to secure Egypt from the inroads of its nearer nei^h* 
hours, the Syrians and Arabians, he lOTtified all the eastern coast from Pelu- 
sium to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of seven leagues.! 

Sesostris might have been considered as one of the most illustrious and most 
boasted heroes of antiquity had not the lustre of his warlike actions, as well 
as his pacific virtues, been tarnished by a thirst of glory, and a blind fondness 
for his own erandeur, which made him foiget that he was a man. The kings 
and chiefs of the conquered nations came, at stated times, to do homage to 
their victor, and pay him the appointed tribute. On eveiy other occasion, he 
treated them with some humanity and generosity. But when he went to the 
temple, or entered his capital, he caused these princes, four abreast, to be 
harnessed to his car, instead of horses : and valued himself upon his being 
thus drawn by the lorus and sovereigns of other nations. What I am most sur- 

* S Chioo. Yiit. 0. •• But of the children of Um^ did Solomon makn do Mrvuts Cor hk wock.** 
t ISbitadis, about 18 ■uleaEoflUb. ^ 
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Sited at is, that Diodorus sliould rank this foolish and mfamnan vanity amon|^ 
e most shining actions of this prince. 

Becoming blind in his old age, he despatched himself, after having reigned 
Ihuty-three years, and left his kingdom immensely nch.* His empire never^ 
tbeless did not reach beyond the fourth generation. But there still remained, so 
lateas the reign of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, which showed the extent 
of Egypt under Sesostris.t and the immense tributes which were paid to it.} 

I now return to some facts which should have been mentioned before, as 
they occurred in this period, but were omitted, in order that I might not break 
the thread of the histoiy, and therefore will now barely mention them. 

About the era in question, the Egyptians settled themselves in divers parts 
nf the earth. The colony which Cecrops led out of E^ypt, buih twelve cities, 
or rather so many towns, of which he composed 'the kingdom of Athens.§ 

We observed, that the brother of Sesostris, called by the Greeks Danaus^ 
had formed a design to murder him on his return to E^pt after his conquests. 
But bein^ defeated in. his horrid project, he was -obliged tofly.H He there- 
upon retired to Peloponnesus, where he seized upon the kingdom of Argos,' 
ivhich had been founded about four hundred years oefore by Inachus. 

BvsiRis, brother of Amenophis, so infamous among the ancients for his cru- "V 
elties, exercised his tyranny at diat time on the banks of the Nile, and barba- 
rously cut the throats of all foreigners who landed in his country : this was 
probably during the absence of Sesostris. V 

About the same t'me Cadmus broue^ht from Syria, into Greece, the inven- 
tion of letters.** Some pretend, that mese characters, or letters, were Egyp- 
tian, and that Cadmus himself was a native of Egypt, and not of Phoenicia : 
and the E^ptians, who ascribe to themselves the invention of eveiy art, ana 
boast a greater antiquity than any other nation, aseiibed to their Mercuiy the 
honour of invcntii^ letters. Most of the learned agree,, that Cadmus carritjd 
the Phoenician, or Syrian letters into Greece, and that those letters were tlft 
same as the Hebraic ; the Hebrews who formed but a small nation, beii^ 
comprehended under the general name of Syrians.tt Joseph Scaiiger, in his 
notes on the Chronicon of £usebius, proves that the Greek letters, and those 
of the Latin alphabet formed from them, derive their original from the ancient 
Phoenician letters, which are the same with the Samaritan, and were used by 
the Jews before the Babylonish captivity. Cadmus carried only sixteen let- 
ters into Greece, eight others being added afterwards. tj 

I return to the history of the Egyptian kings, whom fshall hereafter rank in 
the same order with Herodotus. 

Phrron succeeded Sesostris in his kiii^dom, but not in his elotT.§§ Hero- 
dotus relates but one action of his, which shows how greatly he nad degene- 
rated from the religious sentiments of his father.HH In an extraordinary mun* 
dation of the Nile, which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged al 
the. devastation which was made by it, threw a javelin at the river, as if he 
intended thereby to chastise its insolence ; but was himself immediately pim* 
isbed for his impiety, if the historian may be credited, with the loss of sight 

PnoTEUs.irir He was the son of Memphis, where, in Herodotus' time, his 
temple was still standing, in which was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stran* ^ 

• Tacit Ann. 1. H. c. 60. f Tacit. Ann. I. u. 

X Legebantor indieta g^entibus tributa — ^haod mintn maf^ifica qoam nunc ri Parthorum ant potentia Ro- 
■ttma Jubentur.— — -4iiscribed on pillars,, were read the tribotei imposed on raaquishod nations, which 
were not infeiiior to those now psid to the Parthian and Roman powers. 

( A. M. 2448. n A. M. 2530. If A. M. 2SSS. •* A. M. 2549. 

tt The reader mar consalt on this sobject two learned dissertations of Abbfi Renaodot, inserted in tiM 
second Tolnme of The Histovy- of the Academy of inscriptions. 
. It The sixteen letters, broug^ht bj Cadmus into" Greece, are, ai ^ 7» $• C> i* ib A* )l* Vb o* fi ft OS 1. 1^ 
PflAamedes, at the sieg^e of Troy, t. «. upwards of two hundred and fifty years lower than Cadmus, added th« 
fW«r felWwiw, r« 0t (Di X f *n^ Simonides, a lonr time after, inrented the four others, namely, % Ht {• ^ 
Jl A. K. 3647. AttL J. C. 1457. D| Hcivd. 1. ii. c IIL Diod. 1. i. p. 54. 
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§er.* It is coifectured that this Venus was Helen. For, ki the reign of this 
monaicb, Paris the Trc>jan, returning borne with Helen, whom he had stoleD« 
was driven by a storm mto one of the mouths of the Nile, called the Canopic; 
and irom thence was conducted to Proteus at Memphis, who reproached him 
in the stroi^est terms for his base perfidy and guilt, in stealing the wife of his 
host, and with her all the effects in his bouse. He added, that the only rea* 
son why he did not punish him wi& death (as his crime deserved) was, be* 
cause the Egyptians were careful not to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
straneers : that he would keep Helen, with all the riches that were brought 
with her, in order to restore them to their lawful owner: that as for himself 
(Paris,) he must either ouit his dominiixis in three days, or expect to be 
treated as an enemy. The kind's order was obeyed. Paris continued his 
voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was closely pursued by the Grecian 
ftrmy. The Greeks summoned the Trojans to surrender Helen, and with her 
fell the treasures of which her husband had been plundered. The Trcgans an- 
swered, that neither Helen nor her treasures were in their city. And indeed, 
was it at all likely, says Herodotus, that Priam, who was so wise an old prince, 
should choose to see his children and oountnr destroyed before his ejres, rather 
than give the Greeks the just and reas<Hiable satismction they desired ? But 
it was to no puipdse for them to affirm with an oath, that Helen was not in their 
city : the Greeks, being firmly persuaded that they were trifled with, persist* 
ed obstinately in their unbenet. The- Deity, continues the same historian, 
being resolved that the Trojans, by the total destruction of their city and em- 
pire, should teach the affrighted world this lessen. That oreat crimes are 

ATTENDED WITH EQUALLY GREAT AlTD SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS FROM THE OF- 
FENDED ooDs.t Menelaus, in his return from Troy, called at the court of 
king Proteus, who restored him Helen with all her treasure. Herodotus proves 
from some {>assages in Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not un- 
known to tiiis poet. 

Rhampsinitus. The treasury built by this kiiv«-who was richer than any 
of his predecessors, and his descent into hell, as they are related by Herodo- 
iusj^ have so much the air of romance and fiction, that they deserve no men- 
tion here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been some shadow at least of justice 
and moderation in Egypt ; but, in the two following reigns, violence and cru* 
elfy usurped their place. 

Cheops and Cefhrenus.§ These two princes, who were truly brothers by 
the similitude of their manners, seem to have strove which of them should dis- 
tinginsh himself most, by a barefaced impiety towards the gods, and a barba- 
rous inhumanity to men. Cheops reigned tuty years, and his brother Cephrenus 
fifly-slx years after him. They kept the temples shut during the whole time 
of their long reiens ; and forbid the offerings of sacrifice uraer the severest 
penalties. On the other hand, they oppressed their sulgects, by employing 
them in the most grievous and useless works ; and sacrificed the lives of num- 
berless multihides of men. merely to gratify a senseless ambition, of immor- 
talizing their names by edifices of an enormous magnitude and a boundless 

* I do not think mrtelf oblif^ed to enter here into a discamon, which would be attended with rerr per> 



« 1 do not tnink mrtelf oblif^ed to enter here into a discamon, which would be attended with rerr per> 

plexin{^ difficulties, thoold I pretend to reconcile the ■ertee, or soceenion of the kinp, as firen by Hero» 

dotus, with the opinion of archbishop Usher. This'last supposes* wiUi.a rreat many other learned mea, 

1 kin^ who was drowned in the Red Sea, whose rei^a must cense" 



uai aesostns is tne son of that £Kyptian king* who was drowned in the Red Sea, whose rei^a must cense" 
ooently hare begun in the year of the world 3513, and continued till the yaar 3547, since it lasted thirtf 
twee years. Should wo allow fifty years to the rattpi of Phenm his son, there would still be an interral 
of abore two hundred years between Pheron and Proteus, who, according tO*Herodotos, succeeded imme 
diatclr fht first r linee Proteus lired at the time of die siege <4 Tror, which, according to Usher, was takes 
An. Mun. ^30. I know not whether his almost total silence on the Egyptian kings after Sesostris. waa 
•wing to his sense of this difficultr. 1 suppose a long interral to hare occured between Pheron and Pr» 
tens ; aecordingly Diodoms (lib. lir.) fills it up with a great many kings j and the same must be said «f 
MiM of the following kings. 

t *Clt tOv ueyiJ^jav dSimu&iwv ae7aXar cfa) ««! al rtiiwilai «a;& rfiv I^Av. 

i Lib. u. c. 131, 133 i H«o4. V U- C 134, 138.^ Diod. 1 1. p. 67. 
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expense. It is remsikable, tiiat &06e stately pyramids, wfakh have so lone 
been the admiration of the whole wodd, were the effects of the irrei^ion ana 
merciless cruelty of those princes. 

Mycerinus.* He was tne son of Cheops, but of a character opposite to that 
of his father. So far from walking in his steps, he detested his conduct, and 
pursued quite different measures. He again opened the temples of the |^ods, 
restored the sacrifices, did all that hj in his power to comfort his subjects, 
and make them foi^t their past m»eries ; ana beliered himself set over them 
for no other purpose thui to exercise justice, and to make them taste all the 
blessings of an equitable and peaceful adminlstrati<»). He heard their com- 
plaints, dried their tears, eased their misenr, and thoueht himself not so much 
the master, as the father of his people. This procured him the love of them 
all. Egypt resounded with his praises, and his name commanded veneration 
in all places. <-'^'' 

One would naturally conclude, &at so prudent and humane a conduct must 
have drawn down on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. But it happened 
far otherwise. His misfortunes began from the death of a darling and only daugh* 
4^r, in whom his whole felicity consisted. He ordered extraordinary honours 
to be paid. to her memoiy, which were still continued in Herodotus^s time. 
This historian informs us, that in the citj of Sais, exquisite odours were bunit, 
in the day-time, at the tomb of this princess, and that it was^ illuminated with 
a lamp by night. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would oontinue but seven years. And 
as he complained of this to the gods, and inquired the reason why so ior^ and 
prosperous a reign had been g^ranted to his father and uncle, who were equally 
cruel and impious, vdiile his own, which he had endeavoured so carefully to 
render as equitable and mild as it was possible for him to do, should be so 
short and unhappy ; he was answered, that these were the veiy causes of it, it 
being the will of the gods to oppress and afflict E^pt^ durii^ the space of 150 
years, as a punishment for its crimes ; and that his reign, which was appoint- 
ed, like those of the preceding mcmarchs, to be of fitly years continuance, was 
shortened on account of his too great lenity. Mycerinus likewise built a pyra- 
mid, but much inferior in dimensions to that of his father. 

AsrcHis.t He enacted the law relating to loans, which forbids a son to 
borrow money, without givii^ the dead b<3y of his lather by way of security 
for it. The law added, tnat in case the son took no care to redeem his father's 
body by restoring the loan, bo& himself and his children should be deprived 
for ever of the rights of sepulture. 

He valued himself for havm^ surpassed all his predecessors, by building a 
pyramid of brick, more magnificent, if this kii^ was to be credited, than any 
hitherto seen. The foUowii^ inscription by its founder's order, was ei^praved 
upon it: Compare he not with ftramids built of stoke, which I as 

MUCH EXCEL AS JuPITER ]>OES ALL THE OTHER OODS.J 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact duration of some of whidi 
IS not fixed by Herodotus) to have ccmtinued one hundred and seventy years, 
there will remain an interval of near three hundred years to the reign of Sa- 
bachus the Ethiopian. In this interval I diall place a few circumstances re 
lated in Holy Scripture. 

Pharaoh, king of Eeypt, gave his dacfihter in marriage to Solomon, kine 
of Israel ; who received oier in that part of Jerusalem called the city of Davic^ 
till he had built her a palace.^ 

Sesach, or Shishak. otherwise called Sesonchis. 

It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the wrath of Solomon, who in 

^ • Hetod. 1. ii. p. 159, 140. f Herod. 1. U. c. 136. 

* Th« remainder of tbe inseription, h we find it in Herodotai, is, *• For men, pltiaeiaf Ion; polec dowtt 
to ttie bottom of th« lake, drew brickt (vA/vdouf ilfwrnv) out of the mod which itiidi to than, and ravt 

'' tiLtfotBb** 
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ten&d to kill him.* He abode in Egypt till Solemon's deftdi» and tben retimi* 
ed to Jerusalem, ivfaen putting himself at the head of the rebels, he won from 
Rehoboam &e son of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he declared himself king. 

This Sesach, in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, marched against 
Jerusalem, because the Jews had transgressed against the Lord. He came 
with twelve hundred chariots of war and sixty thousand hcme.t He had 
broc^ht numberless multitudes of people, who were all Libyans^ TroglodTtes, 
and Ethiopians.]: He seized upon all the strongest cities of Judab, and ad- 
vanced as far as Jerusalem. Then the king andthe princes of Israel, having 
humbled themselves, and implored the proteciSon o[me God of Israel, he told 
them, by -his prqphet Shemaiah, that, because they humbled themselves, he 
would not utterly destroy them, as they had deserved f but that ^ey should 
be the servants of Sesach ; in order that dtey rmgfU know the difference ofhig 
terviee, and the service of the kingdoms of the eountryA Sesach retired from 
Jerusalem, after havine plundered the treasures of the bouse of the Lord, and 
of the king's house ; be carried off every thine with hitai, and even also ^ 
three hundred shields of gold which Solomon haa made* 

Zerah, kii^ of Ethiopia, and doubtless of Egypt at the same time, made a 
war upon Asa king of Judah.n His army consined of a million of men, and 
three hundred chariots of war. Asa marched against him, and drawing up 
his army in order of battle, in full reliance on the God whom he served, 
*' Lord,'' says he, ^' it is nothing lor thee to help, whether with many, or with 
them that have no power. Help us, O Lord our God, for we rest on thee, and 
in thy name we go against this multitude ; O Lord thou art our Go(L let not 
man prevail against thee." A prayer offered up with such strong faith was 
heard. God struck the Ethiopians with terror ; ^y fled, and all were irre* 
coverably defeated, beii^ destroyed brfore the Lord, and before his host, 

Anysis.IT He was blind, and under his reign 

Sabachus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged b;^ an oracle, entered Egypt 
with a numerous army, ana possessed himself of it. He reigned with great 
clemency and justice. Instead d" putting to death such crimimls as had been 
sentenced to die by the judges, he made them repair the causeys, on which 
the respective cities to which they belonged were situated. He built several 
magnificent temples, and among the rest, one in the city of Bubastus, of which 
Herodotus gives a long and elegant description. Afler a reign of fifty jrears, 
which was the time appointed oy the oracle, he retired voluntarily to his old 
kingdom of Ethiopia, and left the throne of Eeypt to Anysis, yrho during this 
time had concealed himi^lf in the fens. It is believed that this Sabachus was 
the same with So, whose aid was implored by Hosea king of Israel, against 
Salmanaser kii^ of Assyria.** 

Sethon. He reigned fourteen years. 

He is the same with Sevechus, the son d* Sabacon or Sual the Ethiopian, 
who reigned so long over EWptft This prince, so far from dischaigit^ the 
functions of a king, was ambitious of those of a priest ; causing himself to be 
consecrated high-priest of Vulcan. Abandoning himself entirely to supersti* 
tk)n, he neglected to defend his kingdom by force of arms ; paying no regard 
to militaiy men, from a firm persuasion that he should never have occasion 
for their assistance : he therefore was so far from endeavouring to gain their 
affections, that he deprived them of their privileges, and even dispossessed 
tiiem of such lands as bis predecessors had given them. 

He was soon made sensible of their resentment in a war that broke out sud- 
denly, and from which he delivered himself solely by a miraculous protection, 

• A. M. 9026. Ant J. C. 078. 1 Kingf, sii. 40. and chap. xii. 

t A. M. 3033. Ant. J. C. 071. 3 Chroa. xii. 1—9. 

X The En$Ush rerrion of fhe Bible larst tiie Lubims, the Sukkims, and the Ethiopians. 

I Or, of the Kingdoms of the earth. 

I A. X. MOt. Ant J C. 741. 3 Chron. xir. ^13. f Herod. I. ii. e. 137. Dtod. 1. i. n. $% 

««A.X.3370. AatJ.C.73& 3iUlV«,xvu.4. ft A. M. 3385. Ant J. C. 719 
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if Herodotus matr be credited, wbo intennixes his account of this war with a 
rreat many fabulous particulars. Semiacherib, (so Herodotus calls this prince,) 
king of the Arabians and Ass^an?, having entered Egypt with a numerous 
army, the Egyptian officers and soldiers refused to march against han. The 
high-priest oTVulcan, beinr thus reduced to the greatest extremity, had re- 
course to his ^od, who bid him not despond, but march courageously agai:ist 
the enemy with the few soldiers he could raise. Sethon obeyed. A small 
number of merchants, artificers, and others, who were the dregs of the popu« 
lace, joined him : and with this handful of men he marched to Pelusium^ . 
where Sennacherib had pitched his camp. The night followii^ a prodigious 
number of rats entered the enemy's camp, and gnawing to pieces all their 
bow-strings and tbs thongs of their shields, renderea them incapable of making 
the least defence. Being disarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly ; 
and they retreated with the loss of a great part of their forces. Sethon, when 
he returned home, ordered a statue of himself to be set up in the temple of 
Vulcan, holdii^ in his right hand a rat, and these words inscribed thereon: 
Let the man who beholds me learn to reverence the gods.* 

It is very obvious that this story, as related here from Herodotus, is an alter- 
ation of tliat which is told in the second book of Kings.f We there see, thai 
Sennacherib, king of the Assyrians, havii^ subdued all the neighbouring na- 
tions, and seized upon all the cities of Judah, resolved to besiege Hezekiah 
in Jerusalem, his capital city. The ministers of this holy king, in spite of this 
opposition and the remonstrances of the prophet Isaiah, who promised them, 
in God's name, a ;iure and certain protection, provided they would trust in 
him only, sent secretly to the E^ptians and Ethiopians for succour. Their 
armies, beii^ united, marched to the relief of Jerusalem at the time appoint- 
ed, and were met and vanquished by the Assyrians in a pitehed battle. He 
pursued them into Egypt, and entirely laid waste the countiy. At his return 
from thence, the very night before be was to have given a general assault to 
Jerusalem, which then seemed lost to all h(^es, the destroying angel made 
dreadful havoc in the camp of the Assyrians, destroyed a hundred fourscore 
and dr^ thousand men by nte and sword, and proved evidently, that they had 
great reasoii to rely, as Mezekiah had done, on the promise of the God of Israel. 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ways honourable to the Egyptians, 
they endeavoured to turn it to their own advantage, by dis^uisin^ and corrupt- 
ii^ the circumstances of it. Nevertheless, the account of^this history, though 
so much defaced, ought yetio be highly valued, as coming from a historian 
of so great antiqui^ and authority as Heiodotus. 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, that this expedition of the 
I^ptians, which had been concerted seemingly with much prudence, con- 
ducted vriih the greatest skill, ^nd in which the forces of two powerful einpires 
were united, hi order to relieve the Jews, would not only be of no service to 
Jerusalem, but even destructive to Effypt itself, whose strongest cities would 
be taken, its territories plundered, and its inhabitants of all ages and sexes led 
into captivity. See the 18th, 19th, 20th, 30th, Slst, &c. chapters of the second 
book of Kii^. Archbishop Usher and dean Prideaux suppose that it was at 
this period that the ruin of toe famous city No-Amon^ spoken of by the pro- 
phet Nahum, happened. That prophet says, that she was carried awav — ^that 
neryour^ children were dashed in pieces at ihe top of all the streets— that the 
enemy cast lots for her honourable men, and that aH ner great men were bound 
in cfiains.^ He observes, that all these misfortunes befel that city, when 

• 'Ef ifil Tif of ?ov, tbcrst^s !<nt* f Chap. xril. 

X The Vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the Hebrew givea the name of No-Amon ; beeaoat 
Alexandria was afterwards built in the place were this stood. Deaa Prideaux, after Bochart, thinks tliat 
h was Thebes, sumamed Diospolis. Indeed, the Egyptian Amon as the same with Jupiter. But Thebei 
M not the place where Alexandria waa aince built. Periiapa theea was another city there, which •!§• 
»««e4ll«dKo-AinoD 

I Chap. ui. S. la 
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Egypt and Ethiopia were her itrenglh; which seems to refer deaiff enougli 

to the time of which we are here speaking, y&ntn Tharaca and Sethoo had 
united their forces. However, this opinion is not without some difficulties, and 
\s contradicted bj some learned men. It is sufficient for me to have hinted 
it to the reader. 

Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priests computed three hundred 
and Fortr-ohe generations of men ; which make eleven thousand three hun* 
died and httj years, allowing three generations to a hundred yeais.^ They 
counted the like number of priests a^ kings. The latter, wnether gods or 
men, iiad succeeded one anomer without interruption, imder the name of pi« 
romis, an Egyptian word s^ifying good and virtuous. The Egyptian 
priests showed Herodotus three hundred and forty-one wooden colossal statues 
of these pirorois, all ranged in order in a great hall. Such was the folly of 
the Egyptians, to lose themselves, as it were, in a remote antiquity, to wnich 
no other people pretended, 

Tharaca.I He it was who joined Sethon, with an Ethiopian army, to re^ 
lieve JeruBalem. After the death of SethcHi, who had sat fourteen years on the 
throne, Tharaca ascended it, and reigned eighteen years. He was the last 
Fitfaiopian king who reigned in I^;ypt. 

Afler his death, the j^gyptians, not bein^ able to agree about the succession, 
were two j[ears in a state of anarchy, during v^ich there were great disorders 
and confusicHis among them. 

TWELVE KINGS. 

At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, conspiring together, seized upon 
his kingdom, and divided it among themselves into so many parts.J It was 
agreed hj them, that each should govern his own district with equal power 
and authority, and that no one should attempt to invade or seize the dominions 
of another. They thought it necessary to make this agreement, and to bind 
it with the most dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction of an oracle, which 
had foretold, that he among them who should offer his libation to Vulcan out 
of a brazen bowl, should gain the sovereignty of Egypt. They reigned to- 
gether fifteen years in the utmost harmonv : and to leave a famous pionument 
of their concord to posterity, they jointly, and at a common expense, built 
the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of buflding consisting of twelve large 
palaces, mth as many edifices under ground as appeared above It. I have 
spoken elsewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kii^ were assisting at a solemn and periodical sac- 
rifice offered in the temple ofv ulcan, the priests, having presented each of 
them a golden bowl for the libation, one was wanting ; when Psammetichus,§ 
without any design, supplied the want of this bowl with his brazen heimet, 
for each wore one, and with it performed the ceremony of the libation. This 
accident struck the rest of the kings, and recalled to their memoiy the predic- 
tion of the oracle above mentioned. They thought it therefore necessair to 
secure themselves from his attempts, and therefore with one consent banished 
him into the fenny parts of Egypt. 

After Psammetichus had passed some years there, waiting a favourable op^ 
portunity to revenue himself for the affront which had been put upon him, a 
courier brought him advice, that brazen men were landed in Egypt. These 
were Grecian soldiers, Carians and lonians, who had been cast upon the coasts 
of Egypt by a storm, and were completely covered with helmets, cuirasses, 
and other arms of brass. Psammetichus immediately called to mind the ora- 
cle, which had answered him, that he should be succoured by brazen men 
from the sea-coast. He did not doubt that the prediction was now fulfilled. 
He therefore made a league with these strangers ; ei^aged them with great 

• Herod. I. ii. cap. 14-2. f A. M. 3299. Ant. J. C 796. Afiric. apud Syncel. p. 74. 

t A. M. 3319. Aat J. C. «8S. Herod. 1. ii. cap. 147. 163. Diod. 1. i. p. 69 

I He was one of tfM twelre 
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promises t»stay with him ; privately levied other forces, and put these Greeki 
at their head ; when, giving battle to the eleven kings, he defeated them, and 
remained sole posseasor of Egypt. 

PsAMMEricHCTS. As this prince owed his preservation to the lonians and 
Carians, he settled them in Egypt, from which all foreigners hitherto had been 
excluded ; and, by assigning them Sufficient lands and fixed revenues, he pade 
them forget their native countiy.* By his order, Egyptian children were put 
under their care to learn the Greek tongue ; and on this occasion, and by Uiia 
means, the Egjrptians be^n to bave a correspondence with the Greeks ; and 
from that era, the Egyptian histoiy, which till then had been intermixeXl with 
pompous fables, by the artifice of the priests, begias, according tc Herodotus, 
to speak vtith greater truth and certainty. 

As soon as rsammetichus was settled on the throne, he erigaged in a war 
against the king of Assyria, on account of the limits of the two empires. This 
war was of long continuance. Ever since Syria iad been conquered br the 
Assyrians, Palestine, beii^ the only country that separated the two kingdoms, 
was the subject of continual discord : as afterwards it was between *the Ptole- 
mies and the Seleucid®. They were perpetually contending for it, and it was 
alternately won by the stror^er. Psammetichus, seeing himself the peaceable 
possessor of all Egypt, and havii^ restored the ancient form of government,! 
thought it high time for him to look to his frontiers, and to secure them against 
the Assyrian, his neighbour, whose power increased daily. For this purpose 
he entered Palestine at the head of an army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war, an incident related by 
Diodorus :J that the Egyptians, provoked to se^ the Greeks posted on the right 
wir» by tne kii^ himsell in preference to them, quitted the service, being up- 
wards of two hundred ftousand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where they 
met with an advantageous settlement. 

Be this as it will, Psammetichus entered Palestine, where his career was 
stopped by Azotus, one of the principal cities of the country, which gave him 
so much trouble, that he was forced to besiege it twenty-nine years before he 
could take it.§ This is the longest siege mentioned in ancient history. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of the Philistines. The 
Egyptians, having seized it some time before, had fortified it with such care, 
that it was their strongest bulwaik on that side. Nor could Sennacherib entei 
Egypt, till he had first made himself master of this city, which was taken by 
Tartan, one of his generals. The Assyrians had possessed it hitherto ; and if 
was not till after the long siege just now mentioned, that Egypt recovered it.R 

In this pneriod the Scythians, leaving the banks of the ralus Meeotis, made 
an inroad into Media, defeated Cyaxares, the kii^ of that country, and laid 
waste all Upper Asia, of which they kept possession during twenty-eight 
years. IT They pushed their conquests in Syria, even to tne frontiers of 
Egypt; but Psammetichus marching out to meet them, prevailed so far, by 
his presents and entreaties, that they advanced no farther ; and by that means 
delivered his kingdom irom these dangerous enemies. 

Till his reign tne Egyptians had imagined themselves to be the most ancient 
nation upon earth.** rsammetichus was desirous to prove this himself, and 
he employed a very extraordinaiy experiment for this purpose. He command- 
ed, if we may credit the relation, two children, newly bom of poor parents, 
to be brought up in the country, in a hovel, that was to be kept continuafly shut. 
They were committed to the care of a shepherd, others say of nurses whose 
tongues were cut out, who was to feed them with the milk of goats, and was 
commanded not to suffer any person to enter this hut, nor himself to speak even 
a sir^le word in the hearing of these children. At the expiration of two years, 
•^' ■ I . I I.. . — . 

* A. M. 3334. Ant J. C. 670. Herod. 1. ii. c. 153. 164. 
t Thit rerolotioa huppened about seven rear* after the captirity of Manasaeb, kii^ ef Judah. 
t Lib. 1 p. 01. ( Diod. c. 157 U In. a. t. V Herod. 1. i. c. 105. *• Heiod. 1. iL e. 3. ft. 
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u fte diephefd was one day coming into the hut, to feed these diikfaen, they 

both criedi^out, with hands extended towards their foster-father, btdcoB^ bedcoi. 
The shepherd, surprised to hear a language that was quite new to him, but 
trfaich they repeated frequently afterwards, sent advice of this to the king, 
who ordered tne children to be broue'ht before him, in order that he mispht hi 
witness to the truth of what was told him ; and accordingly both of themtM^n 
in his presence to stammer out the sounds above mentioned. Nothine now 
was wanting but to inquire what nation it was that used this word, and it was 
found that the Phiygians called bread by this name. From this time they 
were allowed the honour of antiquity, or rather of priority, vdiich the Egyp- 
tians themselves, notwithstanding their jealousy of it, and the many ages tney 
had possessed this gloiy, were obliged to resign to them. As goats were 
brought to these children, in order that they might feed upon their milk, and 
historians do not say that they were deaf, some are of opimon, that they might 
have learned the word bek or bMosj by mimickiiw^ the ciy of those creatures. 

Psammetichus died in the ^th year of Josias king of Judah, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nechao. 

Nechao.^ This prince is oflen called in Scripture, Pharaoh-Necho.t 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by cutting a canal from one 
to the other. They are separated at the distance of at least a thousand sta- 
dia.l After a hundred and twenty thousand workmen had lost their lives in 
this attempt, Necho was obliged to desist, — ^the oracle, which had been con- 
sulted by him, having answered, that this new canal would open a passage to 
the barbarians, (for so the EWptians called all other nations,) to invade Egypt. 

Nechao was more successful in another enterprise.§ Skilful Phoenician ma« 
riners, whom he had taken into his service, having sailed frc»n the Red Sea in 
order to discover the coast of Africa, went successfully round it ; and the third 
vear after their setting out, returned toE^pt through the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Phis was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age when the compass was not 
Icnown. It was made twenty-one centuries before Vasco de Oama, a Portu- 
guese, by discovering the Cape of Good Hope in the year 1497, found out the 
very same way to saiito the indies, by which these Phcenicians had come from 
thence' to the Mediterranean. 

The Babyloniaa<3 and Medes having destroyed Nineveh, and with it the 
empire of (he Assyrians, were thereby become so formidable, that they drew 
opon tliemsel ves the jealousy of all their neighbours.ll Nechao, alarmed at the 
danger, advanced to the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, in order 
to check their progress. Josiah, king of Judah^ so famous for his uncommon 
piety, observii^ that he took his route through Judea, resolved to oppose his 
passage. With this view he raised all the forces of his kii^dom, and posted 
himself in the valley of Megiddo (a cihr on this side of Jordan, belon)g;ing to 
the tribe of Manasseh, and called Ma^dolus by Herodotus.) Nechao inform- 
ed him by a herald, that his enterprise was not designed against him ; that 
he had other enemies iu view, and that he had undertaken this war in the name 
of God, who was with him ; that for this reason he advised Josiah not to con- 
cern himself with this war for fear it otherwise should turn to his disad- 
vantage. However, Josiah was not moved by these reasons : he was sen- 
sible that the bare march of so powerful an army through Juaea would en- 
tirely ruin it. And besides, he feared that the victor, after the defeat of the 
Babylonians, would fall upon him and dispossess him of part of his dominions. 
He therefore marched to engage Nechao; and was not only overthrown by 
him, but unfortunately received a wound of which he died at Jerusalem, 
whither he had ordered himself to be carried. 

* He is called Necho In the Eaglish renion of the Scriptures. 

t A. M. S388. Ant. J. C. 616. Heroa. 1. ii. c. 158. 

I Allowins 635 feet, or 125 geometrical pacei, to each stadium, the distance will be lit fingflish ttilet, 

and a litUe above one-third of a mile. Herodotus says, that this design was afterwards pot in exeeatioK 
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Nechao, animated by this rictarjy continued his mazdi, and adyalM«d tot 

wards the Euphrates. He defeated the Babylonians; took Carchemish, a 
Jaxge city in that countir ; and securing to himself the possession of it by a 
strong garrison, returned to his own kingdom, afler havipg been absent tluee 
months. 

Being informed in his march hcnnewaid, that Jehoaz had caused himself tci 
be proclaimed king at Jerusalem, without first asking his consent, he com*' 
manded him to meet him at Riblah in Syria.* The unhappy prince was no 
sooner arrived there than he was put in chains by Nechao^s order, and sent 
prisoner to Egypt, where he died. From thence, pursuing his march, he 
came to Jerusalem, where he gave the sceptre to Eliakim (called by him Je- 
holakim,) another of Josiah^ sons, in the room of his brother; and im- 
posed an annual tribute on the land, of a hundred talents of silver, and one 
talent of goId.t This being done, he returned in tnumph to Egypt. 

Herodotus^ mentioning this king's expedition, and the victoiy ^ined by 
him at Magdolus,§ (as he calls it,) sa^s that he afterwards took the city Cady- 
tis, which ne represents as situated in the mountains of Palestine, and eaual 
in extent to Sardis, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of all Asia 
Minor. This description can suit only Jerusalem, which was situated in tlie 
manner above described, and was then the only cit^* in those parts that could 
be compared to Sardis. It appears besides, from Scripture, that Nechao, af- 
ter his victoiy, made himself master of this capital of Judea ; for he yva» 
there in person, when he gave the crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Ca- 
dy4is, which, in Hebrew, signjties the holy, points clearly to the ci^ of Je-- 
rusalem, as is proved by the learned dean Pndeaux.|| 

Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, observii^, that since the taking of Carche 
mish by Nechao, all Syria and Palestine had shaken off their allegiance ti 
him, aiid that his years and infirmities would not permit him to marda against 
the rebels in person, associated his son Nebuchodonosor, or Nebuchadnezzar^ 
with him in the empire^ and sent him at the head of an army into those coun- 
tries. IT This younff pnnce vanquished the army ol Nechao near the river Eu- 
phrates, recovered Carchemish, and reduced the revolted provinces to their 
alleeiance, as Jeremiah had foretold.** Thus be dispossessed the £gyptiaj)s oi 
all that belonged to themjtt from the little rivertJ of Egypt to the Euphrates, 
> which comprehended all Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao dying, after he had reigned sixteen years, left the kii^dom to his son« 

PsAHMis.§§ His reign was but of six years' duration, and history has left ua 
nothing memorable concerning him, except that he made an expedition into 
Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleaas sent a splendid embassy, after having 
instituted the Olympic games. They had established the whole with such 

* S King! zxiii. SS, 95. S Cfaron. xxxri. 1. 4. 
t Tfa« Hebrew tSlret talent, according^ to Dn CuBberland, U equiTmlent to L. 353 < 11 : 10^ bo th»t UMI 
UlenU English mooej. make ...... L. 35.359 7 6 

The gold talent, according to the same, • 5,075 15 7^ - 

The amount of th« whole tribute, - • - L. 40,435 3 U About $179,533. 

t Lib. ii. c. 159. i Megiddo. 

II From the time that Solomon, by- means of bii temple, had made Jehisalem the common place of wor 
ship to all Israel, it was di^tingoithed from the rest of the cities by the epithet ho!v, and in the Old Tea-- ~ 
tament, was called Air Hakkodesh, t. «. the city of holiness, or the holy- citj. It bore this title upon tba 
coins, and the shekel was inscribed Jerusalem Ke dosha, t. e. Jerusalem the holy. At length Jerusa- 
'em, for brevity*s sake, was omitted, and only Kedusha reserved. The Syriac being the prevailing lan- 
guage in Herodotus*8 time, Kedusha, by a change in that dialect of sh into th, was made Kedutha \ and, 
Herodotus, giving it a Greek termination, it was written Koduru, or Cadytis. Prideaux's Connexion of 
the Old and New Testament, Vol. I. Part. I. p. 80, 81. 8vo. edit ' 
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XX A rivo A^gjptL ' This little nrer of ■E!g3l>t, so often mentioned in Scripture, as the boundary of Pale*, 
tine towards Kgypt, was not the Nile.but a small river, which running through the desert that lay between 
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t» Um poateritjr «l Abraham, and divided among tn4>m by lot, extended. 
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cave, iod nrade such excellent r^ulations^ that in their opikuon, nothing: seem- 
ed wanting lo their perfection, and envy itself could not find any fault with 
tbeoL However, they did not desire so much to have the opinion as to gair 
the approbation of the Egyptians, who were looked upon as the wisest and 
most judicious people in the world.* Accordingly the kine assembled the 
sages of the nation, and aAer ail things had been heard, which could be said 
in favour of this institution, the Eleans were asked, if the citizens and foreign 
ers were admitted indifferently to these games : to which answer was made 
that they were open to eveiy one. To this the Egyptians replied, that th«^ 
niles of justice would have been most strictly observed, had foreigners only 
been admitted to these combats | because it was veiy difficult for the judges 
in their award of the victoiy ana the prize, not to be prejudiced in favour of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Apries. In Scripture he is called Pharaoh-Hbphra ; and, succeeding hb 
father Psammis, reigned twenty-five years.t 

Durii^the first years of his reign, he was as happy as any of his predeces 
sors.t He carriea his arms into Cyprus ; besiegedTthe city of Sidon by se? 
and land { took it, and made himself master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodigious d^ree, and, as Herodo- 
tus informs us, swelled him with so much pride and infatuation, that he boasted 
it was not in the power of the gods themselves to dethrone him { so great war 
thd idea he had formed to himself of the firm establishment of his own {}ower 
It was with a view to these arrogant conceits, that Ezekiel put the vain anc* 
impious words following into his mouth : My river is mine own. and I havi 
made it for mmelf,^ but the true God proved to him aflerwards that he hao 
a master, and that he was a mere man ; and heliad threatened him long before 
by his prophets, with all the calamities he was resolved to bring upon him, ii 
order to punish him for his pride. 

Shortly after Hophra haa ascended the throne, Zedekiah,R king of Judah 
sent an embassjr, and concluded a mutual alliance with him ; and the yeai 
following, breaking the oath of fidelity which he had taken to the king of Baby- 
lon, he rebelled openly against him. 

Notwithstanding God had so dften forbid his people to have recourse to 
^Egypt, or to put any confidence in the people of^ it, notwithstanding the re- 
peated calamities in which they had been involved for their having reiieo 
on the E^ptians, they still thought this ration their most sure refuge m dan- 
ger; and accordii^^ly could not forbear applyine;* to it. This they had already 
done in ti^e reign of the holy king HezeKian ; and which gave occasion to 
God's message to his people, by the mouth of his prophet Isaiah :ir " Wo 
to them that go down to Egypt for help, and stay on horses^ and^rust in chari 

ots, because tney are manj ' ' »- » -^ 

neither seek the Lord. 

horses flesh, not spirit: tyucu uic xjuiu ouoh auct^u i^ut uio uanu, i^m uc iu<» 

helpeth shall fall, and he that is holpen shall fall down, and they shall fall to- 

Sitber.'' But neither the prophet nor the king were heard ; and nothing bi:« 
e most fatal experience could open their eyes, and make them see evidentl> 
the truth of God s threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very same manner on this occasion. Zedekiah 
notwithstanding aU the remonstrances of Jeremiah to the contraiy, resolveii 
to conclude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch, who, puffed up with the 
success of his arms, and confident that nothing could resist bis power, de- 
clared himself the protector of Israel, and promised to deliver it firom the ty* 
ranny of Nebuchodonosor. But God, offended that a mortal bad thus dared 
to intrude himself into his place, expressed his mind to another prophet, as 
follows : " Son of man, set thy face against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
prophesy against hun, and against all Egypt Speak and say. Thus saith the 

,„ • Heix>d. L i. c. 160. tA.K.S410. Art.J.C5W. Jar. mlir. SO. 
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Lord God, Behold, I am a^inst thee, Pharaoh kii^ of E|ypt, the ^at dngonr 
that lieth in the midst of bis rivers, which hath saidj My river is mine oiwi, 
and I have made it for myself. But I will put hooks m thy jaws," &c.* God, 
after comparing him to a reed, which breaKs under the man who leans upon 
it, and wounds nis hand, adds,! ** Behold, I will brin^a sword upon thee, and 
cut off man and beast out of thee : and the land of fWpt shall be desolate, 
and they shall know that I am the Lord ; because he halh said, The river is 
mine, and I have made it/' The same prophet, in several succeeding chan- 
ters, continues to foretel the calamities with which Egypt was goif^ to d« 
overwhelmed.J 

Zedeklah was far from givii^ credit to these predictions. When he heard 
of the approach of the Egyptian array, and saw Nebuchodonosor raise the 
siege of Jerusalem, he fancied that his deliverance was completed, and anti- 
cipated a triumph. His joy, however, was but of short duration, for the Egyp- 
tians, seein|^ the Chaldeans advancii^, did not dare to encounter so numerous 
and well-disciplined an army. They therefore marched back into their own 
countrjr. and left the unfortunate Zedekiah exposed to all the dangers of a war 
in which they themselves had involved him.§ Nebuchodonosor a^ain sat 
down before Jerusalem, took and burnt it, as Jeremiah had prophesied. 

Many years after, the chastisements with which God had threatened Aprics 



(Pharaoh-Hophra) beffan to fall upon him :|1 for the Cyrenians, a Greek co- 
Jony which had settled in /Africa between Libya and Egypt, having seized 

Tipon, and divided among themselves, a great part of the countiy belonging to 
the Libyans, forced these nations, who were thus dispossessed by violence, to 
throw themselves into the arms of this prince, ana implore his protection. 
Immediately Apries sent a mighty army into Libya, to oppose the Cyrenian 
Greeks ; but this army bein^ entirely defeated and almost cut to pieces, the 
Egyptians imagined that Apries had sent it into Libya only to ret it destroy- 
ed, and by that means to attain the power of governing his subjects without 
check or control. This reflection prompted the Egyptians to throw off the 
yoke which had been laid on them by their prince, whom they now consider- 
ed as their enemy. Apries, hearing of t^e rebellion, despatched Amasis, 
one of his officers, to suppress it, and force the rebels to return to their alle- 
giance j but the moment Amasis began to address them, they fixed a helmet 
upon his head, in token of the exalted dignity to which they intended to raise 
him, and proclaimed him king. Amasis, having accepted the crown, staid 
with the mutineers, and confirmed them in their rebellion. 

Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, sent Paterbemis, another 
of his great officers, and one of the principal lords of his court, to put Amasis 
under an arrest, and bring him before him ; but Paterbemis, not being able to 
execute his commands, and bring away the rebel, as he was surrounded with 

^the instruments of his treacheiy, was treated by Apries at his return in the 
most ignominious and inhuman manner ; for his nose and ears were cut off by 
die command of that prince, who never considered, that only his want of pow- 
er had prevented his executing his commission. So barbarous an outrage, 
committed upon a person of sudi high distinction, exasperated the Egyptians 
to much, that the greatest part of them j<wned the rebels, and the insurrec- 
tion became general. Apries was now forced to retire ipto Upper EWpt, 
where he supported himself some years, during which Amasis enjoyed ttie 
rest of his dominions. 

The troubles which thus distracted Egypt, afforded Nebuchodonosor a fa- 
vourable opportum'ty to invade that kingdom ; and it was God himself who 
inspired him with the resolution. IJJjis prince, who was the instrument of 
God's wrath, (though he did not know himself to be so) against a people 
whom he bad resolved to chastise, had just before taken Tyre, where himself 

• Eztk. xxis. 3, S, 4. f Ezek. xxix. 8, 9. t Chap, ixix, xzx, xxxi, xnlL 
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ind hM army had labouved under incredible diffiealties. To vecompensa 
their toils, God abandoned £gyi>t to their arms. It Is wonderful to bear thd 
Creator himself revealing his designs on this subiect. There are few passages 
in Scripture more remarkable than this, or which give a clearer idea of the su- 
preme authority ivhich God exercises oyer all the princes and kingdoms of the 
eai-tb. '* Son of man, (says the Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel,) Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king of Babylon* caused his army to serve a great service against Trrus :* 
eveiy head was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled :t yet haa he no 
ivages, nor his ^ooTi ^or the service he had served against it.i Therefore, 
tiius saith the Lord God, behold I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, 
and take her prey, and it shall be the wages for his army. I have given him 
the land of £gypt for his labour, wherewith he served against it. because they 
wrought for me, saith the Lord God." Says another prophet :^ " he shall ar- 
ray himself with th^ land of Egypt, as a shepherd putteth on his garment, 
and he shall go forth from thence m peace." Thus snail he load himself with 
booty, and thus cover his own shoulders, and those of his fold, with all the 
spoils of Egypt Noble expressions ! which show the ease with which all the 
power and riches of a kii^dom are carried away, when God appoints the 
revolution ; and shiA like a garment to a new owner, who has no more to do 
but to take it, and clothe himself with it. 

The king of Babylon, taking advantage therefore of the intestine divisions 
which the rebellion of Amasis had occasioned in that kingdom, marched thither 
at the head of his army. He subdued Egypt fromMigdol or Magdol, a town on 
the frontiers of the kir^dom, as far as Syene, in the opposite extremity where it 
borders on Ethiopia. He made a horrible devastation wherever he came ; killed 
a great number of the inhabitants, and made such dreadful havoc in the countiy, 
ihat the damage could not be repaired in forty years. Ncbuchodonosor, having 
baded his army with spoils, and conquered the whole kingdom, came to an ac- 
commodation with Amasis ; and leaving him as his viceroy there, returned to 
Babylon. 

Apries (Pharaoh-IIophra,)!] now leaving the place where he had concealed 
himself, advanced towards the set-coast, probably on the side of Libya ; and, 
hirii^ an army, of Carians, lonians, and other foreigners, he marched against 
Amasb, whom he fought near Memphis ; hut being overcome, Apries was taken 
prisoner, carried to the city of Sais, and there strangled in his own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his pn)phets, an astonishing rela- 
tion of the several circumstances of this mighty event. It was he who had broken 
the power of Apries, which was once so formidable ; and put the sword into the 
bana of Nebuchodonosor, in order that he might chastise and humble that haugh- 
ty prince. " I am (said he) against Pharaoh king of E^pt, and will break n is 
aurrns which were stmng, but now are broken ; and 1 will cause .the sword to fall 
out of his hand. IT — ^But I will strengthen the arms of the kii« of Babylon, and 
put my sword into his hand.** — ^And they shall know that lam the Lord."tt 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the victors : Pathros,ti 
Zoan, No, called in the Vulgate, Alexandria, Sm, Avcn, Phibeseth, &c.§§ 

♦ Ezek. uiz. 18, 19. -30. 

t^Thc baldness of the heads of the Babylonians was owin^ to the pressure of their helmets ; and their 
peeled shoulders to their carnrtag; baskets of earth, and large pieces of timber, to mo Tyre to the conti 
oent. Baldness was itself a bad^e of slarery ; «nd, joined to the peeled shotilderit tfaowt that ihe coo* 
qneror's urmr sustained eren the most servile labours in this memorable siege. 

X For the better understand in]^ of this passage, we arc to know, that Nebnehodonosor sustained incredi 
bit hardships at the siege v( Tyre ; and that when the Tyrians saw themselres closely attacked, the no 
hies conveyed themselves, and their richest effects, on ship board, and retired into other islands. So that 
when Nebuchodonosor took the city, he found nothing to recompenic his losses, and the troubles he bad 
•adenrone in this siege.~-S. H>eron. 

J .Terem. xliii. 12. H Merod. 1. ii. c. 163, 189. DioJ. I. i. p. 72. IT Eaek. xxx. ^, 

•♦ Ezek. xtx. 94. ft ^xek. xxx. 25. « i^«k. xxx. 14, 17. 

« ! have given the names of these towi}* as they staittd in our Rosrlish version. In the nargin ar« print- 
id against Zoan, Tanis; agaidtt Sra, Pelusium ; egainst Aven,H«liopoli8-, agaihst Phibeseth, Pubattum 
(Bobaste,) and br these Jut names they arementioaed in the origmai Frenoh of M RaIUu. 

Vot. I. 13 



He takes notice pariiciilarly of the unhappy end to which the captire king 
ilhould come. "Thus saith the Lord, behold I will give Pharaon-Ilophra, 
the king of Egypt, into the 'hand of his enemies, and into the band of them 
that seek his life."* 

Lasti3% He declares, that during forty years, the Egyptians shall be op- 
pressed with everjr species of calamity, and be reduced to so deplorable a 
stats, *' that there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt."t The 
event verified this prophecy. Soon after the expiration of these forty years, 
Egypt >vas made a province of the Persian empire, and has been governed 
ever since l;y foreigners. For, since the ruin of the Persian monarchy, it has 
been sul ject successively to tiie Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Manjclukes, and lastly to the Turks who possess it at this day. 

God was not less punctual in the accomplishment of his prophecies, with 
regard to such of his own people as liad retired, contrary to his prohibition, 
into Egypt, after the taking of Jerusalem, and forced Jeremiah along with 
them.J The instant they had reached Egypt, and were arrived at Taphnis, 
or Tanis, the prophet, after having hid, in tneir presence, by God's command, 
stones in a grotto, which was near the king's palace ; he declared to them, 
that Nabuchodonosor should soon arrive in Egypt, and that God wv)uld estab- 
lish his throne in that very place ; that tliis prince would lay waste the whole 
kingdom, and carry fire ana sword into all places ; that themselves should fall 
into the hand of thtse cruel enemies, when one part of them would be mas- 
sacred, and the rest led captive to Babylon ; that only a veiy small number 
should escape the common desolation, and be at last restored to their country. 
All these prophecies had their accomplishment in the appointed time. 

Amasis.§ Afler the death of Apries, Amasis became peaceable possessor 
of Egypt, and reigned over it forty years. He was, according to rlato,|| a 
native \y[ the city of Sais. 

As he was but of mean extraction, 1 e met with no respect, and was con- 
temned by liis subjects in the beginning of his reign. If He was not insensible 
u( this ;' but nevertheless thought it his" interest to subdue their tempers by an 
artful carriage, and to win their afifection by gentleness and reason. He had 
a golden cistern, in which himself, and those persons who were admitted to his 
table, used to wash their feet ; he n elted it down, and had it cast into a 
statue, and tlien exposed the new god to public worship. The people hasten- 
ed in crowds to pay their adoration to the statue. Tne king, haviiie^ assem- 
bled the people, informed them of the vile uses to which this statue had once 
keen put, which nevertheless was now the object of their religious prostra- 
tions : the application was easy, and had the desired success ; the people 
thenceforward paid the king all the respect that is due to majesty. 

He always used to devote the whole morning to public affairs, io order to 
receive petitions, give audience, pronounce sentence, and hold his councils :** 
the rest of the day was given to pleasure ; and as Amasis, in hours of diver- 
sion, was extremely gay, and seemed to can^ his mirth beyond due bounds, 
his courtiers took the lioerty to represent to him the unsuitableness of such a 
behaviour ; when he answered, that it was as impossible for the mind to be 
always serious and intent upon business, as for a bow to continue always bent. 

It was this kii^ who obliged the inhabitants of eveiy town to enter their 
nimes in a book kept by the magistrates for that purpose, with their profes- 
sion, and manner of living. Solon inserted this custom amon^his laws. 

He built manj; magnificent temples, especially at Sais, the place of bis birth. 
Herodotus admired especially a chapel there, formed of one sinele stone, 
and which was twenty -one cubitstt in front, fourteen in depth, ana eight In 
height ; its dimensions within wero not quite solaige : it had been brought from 

• J«v«m.Jt!ir. JO. \ Kzek. xxx. 1$. t Jefem. sUu. xUt. i A. M.S4S5. Aat J.C. Mfl 

M Fa I'm. IT H«»d, 1. ii. cl72. ♦• Hend. 1. ii. £. TO. 
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Elephantlna. and two thousand men were emplojed three yean a conveyinig 
It akMQ^ the Kile. 

Atnasis had a ^at esteem for the Greeks. He granted them laijge privi 
leges ; and permitted such of them as were desirous of settling in Eg]npt to 
lire in the city of Naucratis, so famous for its harbour. When me rebuilding 
of the temple of Delphi, Vhich had been burnt, was debated on, and the ex- 
pense was computed at three hundred talents,* Amasis furnished the Delphi- 
ans with a veiy considerable sum towards dischaiging their quota, which was 
the fourth part of the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a wife from among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the island ofCyprus, and made 
it tributary. 

Under uis reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being recommended to that 
monarch by the famous Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a 
friendship with Amasis, and will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, duriiig 
his stay m Egypt, was initiated in all the mysteries of the country, and in- 
structed by the priests in whatever was most abstruse and important in their 
rpligion. it was here he imbibed his doctrine of the metempsydiosis, or 
transmigration of souls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered so great a part of the world, 
Eg^t doubtless was.subdued, like the rest of the provinces ; and Xenophon 
positively declares this in the beginning of his Cyropsedia, or institution of 
that prince.t Probably, after that the forty years of desolation, which had 
been foretold by the prophet, were expired. Egypt beginning gradually to 
recover itself, Amasis shook off the yoke, ana recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the first cares of Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, after he-had ascended the throne, was to cany his aims into Egypt. 
On his arrival there, Amasis was just dead, and succeeded by his son Psam- 
menitus. 

PsAifMEiTiTus.t Cambyses. after having gained a battle, pursued the ene- 
my to Memphis ; besieged the city, and soon took it : however, he treated 
the king with clemencnr, granted him his life, and assigned him an honourable 
pension ; but being informed thai he was secretly concerting measures to re- 
adcend his throne, he put him to death. Psammenitus reigned but six months * 
all I^ypt submitted immediately to the victor. The particulars of the his- 
tonr will be related more at large when I come to that of Cambyses. 

Here ends the succession of the Egyptian kings. Frcnn this era the history 
of this nation, as was before observed, will be blended with that of the Per- 
sians and Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that period, a new mon- 
archy will arise in Egjr^t, founded by Ptolemy the son of Lagus,which will con- 
tinue to Cleopatra, that is, for about three hundred years. 1 shall treat each 
of these subjects In the several periods»to which they belong. 

• Or|S5e^75. ^ 
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The followiagr hittorj «f ib« Carthaf^niant b dirided into two parts. lo tlio fint 1« riren a moeral Uea of 
the maniMfli^ that paople, their eharaeter, fovwnunent, relirioo, power, aad nchet. la tha aer<oo^ 
after retetinc* in few wordi, by what ftepa Carthaf^e established aod aaU^ed its power, there b aa 
acco unt of um wars by which it became so faOious. 

PART FIRST. 

CHIRAGTER HAKNERS, RELIGION, AND GOVERNMEVTy OF THE CARTHAGtNUIIS. 

SECTION L 

CARTHAGE FORMED AFTER THE KODEL OF TTRE, OF WHICH THAT 
CITT WAS A COLONT. 

The Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyriang, not only for their origin, 
but their manners, language, customs, laws, religion, and the great application 
to commerce, as will appear from every part of the sequel, xbey spoke the 
same tallage with the Tvrians, and these the same with the Canaanites and 
Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at least a language which was en- 
tirely ^rived from it. Their names had commonly some particular meaninfi^ : 
thus Hanno signified gracious, bountiful ; Dido amxahle, or toocU beloved ; So- 
phonisba, one who keeps faithfidly Aer husband's secrets J"" From a spirit of reli- 
^on, they likewise j[otned tne name of God to their own, conformably to the 
genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which answers to Ananias, signifies Baal 
\0T the Lsord) has been gracious to me. Asdrubal, answering to Azarias, implies 
the Lord will be our succour. It is the same with other names, Adherbal, Ma- 
narbaljMastanabal, &c. The word Poeni, from which Punic is derived, is the 
same with PhGeni or Phoenicians, because they came originally from Phcenicia. 
In the Pcenulus of Plautus is a scene written in the Punic tongue, which haa 
venr much exercised the learned.! 

But the strict union which always subsisted between the Phoenicians and Car- 
th^nians is still more remarkable. 

When Cambyses had resolved to make war upon the latter, the Phoenicians, 
who formed the chief strer^th of his fleet, told him plainly, that they could 
JKrt serve him against their countiymen ; and this declaration obliged that prince 
to lay aside his design.J The Carthaginians, on their side, were never forgetful 
Oithe country from whence they came, and to which they owed their origin. 
Aney sent regularly every year to Tyre a ship freighted with presents, as a 
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I The fint scene of the fifth act translated into LaUn by P» tit. i^^seconJ Vook of his MiscelianiM 
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quit-rent or acknowledgment |Jaid to their ancient country ; and its tutelar godt 
had an annual sacrifice offered to them by the Carthaginians, who considered 
them as the«r protectors.* They never failed to send thither the first fruits of 
their revenues, nor the tithe of the spoils taken from their enemies, as offerings 
to Hercules, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Carths^e. The Tyrians, 
to secure from Alexander, who was then besieging their city, what they valued 
above all things, I mean their wives and children, sent them to Carthage, where, 
at a time that the inhabitants of the latter were involved in a furious war, they 
were received and entertained with such a kindness and generosity as might 
be expected from the most tender and opulent parents. Such uninterrupted ies- 
tlmonies of a warm and sincere gratitude do a nation more honour than the 
greatest conquests and the most glorious victories. 



SECTION II. 

THB RELIGIOV OF THE CARTHA0I9IAN8. 

It appears firom several passages ot the histoi^ of Carthage, that its generals 
lookea upon it as an indispensable duty to begm and end all their enterprises 
with the wcMTship of the gods. Hamilcar, father of the ^at Hannibal, before 
he entered Spam in a hostile manner, offered up a sacnfice to the ^oaa ; and 
his son, treading in ]|is steps, before he lefl Spam, and marched agamst Rc«ne, 
went to Cadiz in order to pay the vows he made to Hercules, and to offer up 
new ones, in case that god should be propitious to him.t After the battle of 
Cannse, when he acquamtcd the Carthaginians with the joyful news, he pecom- 
mended to them, above all thin^, the offering up a solemn thank>sg^vii^ to the 
immortal gods, for the several victories he had ootained. Pro his tantis totqitc 
tnctoriis verum e$9e gratis dm immortoUibus agi haberique.X 

Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all occasion^ the ambition of 
particular persons only, but it was the genius and disposition of the whole nation 

Polybius§ has transmitted to us a treaty ofpeace concluded between Philip, 
son of Demetrius king of Macedon, and the Carthaffinians, in which the great 
respect and veneration of the latter for the deity, and their inherent persuasion 
that the gods assist and preside over human affairs, and particularly over the 
solemn treaties made in their name and presence, are strongly displayed. Men- 
tion is therein made of five or six different orders of deities ; and this enumera- 
tion appears very extraordinary in a public instrument, such as. a treaty ofpeace 
concluded between two nations. 1 will here present my readers with the very 
words of the historian, as it will give some idea of the Carthaginian theology. 
This treaty was concluded in the presence of JumieryJurfb^ and Apollo; in the 
presence ojf the demon or genius (ia'/xovoj) of the Carthaginians y of Hercules and 
Tolaus ; in the presence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; in the presence of all the 
confederate gods of ihe^ Carthaginians, and of the sun, the moon, and the earth : 




ikingd. 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they paid a more particular 
worship, and who deseive to have some mention made of them in this place. . 

The first was the goddess Ccelestis, called likewise Urania, or the moon, who 
was invoked in great calamities, and particularly in droughts, in order to obtain 
rain : that very virgin Ccelestis, says Tertullian, the promiser of rain, — Ista 
ipsa virgo Oxtlestis, piur^iarumpoUiciiairixM Tertullian, speaking of this god- 
dess, and of iEscuIapius, gives the heathens of that age a challenge, which is 
bold indeed, but at the same time ver>' glorious to the cause of Christianity : 
and declares, that any Christian, who first comes, shall oblige these false gods 



1 d^Kj; 
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to confess publicly that thej are but devils ; and consenb that this Chiistian 
shall be ixtimediatcly killed, if he does not extort such a confession from the 
mouth of these gods. jVisi se dcBmones confemJvertrU ChrUtiano tnetUiri non 
auderUes^ ibidem Ultus Ckriitiani procacissimi ianguinemfundite, St. Austin 
likewise makes frequent mention of this deity. What isnow^ says he,* become 
of CoehsHs^ whose empire was once so great in Carthage ? This toat doubtUst the 
same deity whom Jeremiah calls the queen of heaven;^ and who was held in so 
much reverence by the Jewish women, that they addressed their vows, burnt in- 
cense, poured out drink-offerir^, and made cakes for her with their own hands, 
utjadant placentas regtms cosU : and from \vhom they boasted their having re* 
ceived all manner of blessings^ while they paid her a regular worship ; w&re- 
as, since they had failed in it, they haa been oppressed with mistortunesof 
everr kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the Cartha^inians^and in whose hon* 
our human sacrifices were offered, wasSatum, known m Scripture by the name 
of Moloch ; and this worship passed from Tyre to Carthage. Phiio quotes a 
passage from Sanchoniathon, which shows, that the kings ofTyre, in great dan- 
gers, used to sacrifice their sons to appease the anger of the gods ; and that one 
of them, by this action, procured himself divine honours, and was worshipped 
as a god, under the name of the planet Saturn : to this doubtless was owing the 
fable of Saturn devouring his own children. Private persons, when they 
were desirous of avertii^ any great calamity, took the same method ; and, id 
imitation of their princes, were so very superstitious, that such as had no chil 
dren purchased those of the poor, in order that they mighl not be deprived of 
the merit of such a sacrifice. Tcis custom prevailed loi^ aniong the Phoeni- 
cians and Canaanites, from whom the Israelites borrowed it, though forbidden 
expressly by Heaven. At first children were inhumanly burned, either in a 
fiery furnace, like those in the valley of Hinnom. so often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, or enclosed in a flaming statue of Satum. The cries of these unhappy vic- 
tims were drowned Ir^r the uninterrupted noise of drums and trumpets.;]; Mothers 
made it a merits and a part of their religion, to view this barbarous spectacle 
with dry eyes, and without so much as a grroan ; and if a tear or a sigh stole 
from them, the sacrifice was less acceptable to the deit^, and all the effects 
of it were entirely lost.§ This strength of mind, or rather sava^ barbarity 
was carried to such excess, that even mothers would endeavour, with embraces 
and kisses, to hush the cries of their children ; lest, had the victim been offered 
with an unbecoming grace, and in the midst of tears, it should anger the god ;|| 
mandxtiis et osculis comprimebant vagitum^ ne JUbUis hostia immolareturA 
They afterwards contented themselves with making their children pass 
, through the fire, in ^ich they frequently perished, as appears from several 
passages of Scripture.** 

, The Carthaginians retained the barbarous custom of offering human sac- 
rifices to their gods, till the ruin of their city :tt ^n action which <H2ght to have 
been called a sacrilege radier than a sacrifice, — Sacrilegium vernu fuomMt- 
f - II 

*■ In Psalm xcviii. f Jer. vii. 18. xlir. 17— 9S. % Plut. de Supeittit. p. ITl. 

} napcicT^i 6\ r\ pLhjmp Awfuios na\ 6<n{va.t\rott &c. The cruel and pitilen mother itood hj m ui 
vacoDcerned spectator ; a groaa or a tear fallinr from her, would hare been puniifaed bj a fine ; and still 
w* child must hare been sacrificed.— Plut. de SupersUtione. 

II Tertul. in Apolog. IT Minttt. Felix. •• Q,. Cnrt. I. ir. c. 5. 

Jt It appears from TertuHian*s Apology, that this barbarous custom prerailed ia Africa, lonff af^er tha 
nun of Carthage. Inf&ntes pends Afrieam Saturao immolabaatur palftm usque ad proconsolatum Tiberii, 
qui eosdcm saecrdotes in eisoem ari>oribus templi sui obumbratricibus scelerum rotiris crucibos exposuit* 
teste militid patriae nostrse, quas id ipsum munus illi proconsuli functa est t. e. Children were publicly sa- 
crificed to Saturn, down to the proconsulship of Tiberius, who hanred the sacrificing priests tbemselvet 
•n the trees which shaded their temple, as on so many crosses raised to expiate their cnmcs, of which iMs 
iQuitia of oarcoimtry are witnesses, who were the actors, of tfiis execution, at the command of this pro- 
conjuL—TertuI. Apolog. c. 9. Two learned men are at variance about the proconsul, and time of his gor' 
crament. Salmasius confesses his ignorance of both, but rejects the authority of Scalieer, who, for procon^ 
"»*a<i*m, reads j»roc(m«i/«mTibeni, and thinlcs Tcrtullian, when he wrote hU ApoTonr,had forgot hia 
»wne. However this be, il is-ccrtain that the memory of the incident here related by Tertullian wai tha» 
Rcent. and probably the witnesses of it had not been long dead. 
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ertiflv It was stuipenQed only for some yean, from the fear tbey were und« i 
of drawings upon themselves the indignation and aims of Darius^, img o * 
Persia, >vbo forbade them the offering up of human sacrifices, and the eating ( 
the flesh of dogs ; but they soon resumed this homd practice, since, in th » 
rei^ of Xerxes, the successor to Darius, Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, havinjs 
gamed a considerable victoiy over the Carthaginians m Sicily, ordered, amonj; 
other conditions of peace, lliat no mort human $acri/kes should be ^ered to Sa- 
turn.* And^ doubtless, the practice of the Carthaginians, on this veiy occa- 
sion, made Gelon use this precaution. For during the whole engagement 
which lasted from morning till night, Hamilcar, the son of Hanno their general, 
was peipetually offering up to the gods sacrifices of living men, who wer« 
thrown m great numbers on a flaming pile ; and seeii^ his troops routed and 
put to flight, he himself rushed into it, in order that he mi^ht not siu-vive hi& 
own disgrace ;t and to extinguish, says St. Ambrose, speaking of this action, 
with his own blood this sacrikgious fire, when he found that it had not pruved 
of service to him. t 

In times of pestilence they used to sacrifice a great number of children to 
their gods, unmoved with pity for a tender age, which excites com{>assion in 
the most Cruel enemies ; thus seeking a remedy for their evils in guilt itself, and 
endeavoiu-ing to appease the gods by the most shocking barbarity.§ 

Diodorusll relates an instance of this cruelty, which strikes the reader with 
horror. At the time that Agathocles was iust going to besiege Carthage, its 
inhabitants, seeing the extremity to which they were reduced, imputed all their 
misfortunes to the just anger of Saturn, because that, iastead of olHring up 
children nobly bom, who were usually sacrificed to him, he had been fraudu* 
lently put off with the children of slaves and foreigneis. To atorse for thi« 
crime, two hundred children of the best families in Carthage were sacrificed to 
Saturn ; besides whidi, upwards of three hundred citizens, from a sense of 
their ffuilt of this pretended crime, voluntarily sacrifice?ii themselves. Diode- 
i*us adds, that there was a brazen statue of Saturn, the hands of which were 
turned downwards, so tiiat, when a child was laid on th«m, it dropped imme 
diately into a hollow, where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, says Plutarch.lf be called worshipping the gods ? Can we be said 
to entertain an honourable idea of them, if we suppose that they are pleased 
with slaughter, thirsty of human blood, and capable of requiring or accepting 
such offerings ? Religion, says this judicious autnor, is placed between two 
rocks, that are equally dangerous to man and injurious to the Deity, 1 mean 
impiety and superstition. The one, from an affectation of free-thinking, be- 
lieves not}iing ; and the other, from a blind weakness, believes all things. Im- 
piety, to rid itself of a terror which galls it, denies the very existence of tho 
gods ; while superstition, to calm its fears, capriciously foiges gods, which i* 
makes not oi^y the friends, but. protectors and models of crimes.** Had it not 
been better, says he farther, for the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Di- 
agcMaf, and such like open and undisguised atheists for their lawgivers, than to 
have established so frantic and wicked a religion ? Could the Typhons and 
the giants, (the avowed enemies of the gods, J had they gained a victoiy over 
them, have established more abominable sacrifices?!! 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen entertained of this part of the 
Carthaginian worship. But one would hardly believe that matikind were ca- 
pable of such madness and frenzy. Men do not generally entertain ideas so 

• Plat, de Ser. Vindic. Peorum, p. 552. f Hfrod.l. vii. c. 167. 

X In ipsos qaos adoleb&t sese pnecipiUvit ig^oes, ut eos rel cruore suo exting^uAret, quos sibi nihil profuiiM 
cognorerat.— -St. Amb. 

f Cum peste laborarent, crueota sacronim rclig-ione et scelcre pro remedio usi sunt. Quipp e homiMi 
nt fictimas inunolabant* etimpubercs, (quae a:t88 etiain hoftiiim misericcrdtnin ]>rovocat,) aris admorebant. 

rsm deoriim saziguine eorum exposcentes, pro ^iiorum vit& dii maximd ro^rart tolent.~Jiiftin. I. xviii. e. 
TIm Gaols, as weU as Germans, used to sacrifice men, if Dionvsius and Tacitus may be credited. , 
B Lib. u. p. 7S6. % Pe Superstitione, p. 169^171. * ** Idem, in Caxaill. p. 1S3. 

tt De Superstitione. 
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destnictlTe of aU those Hum wlikh nature comiden as most sacred, as to sa- 
crifice, to Biurder their <:hilareD with their own hands, and to throw them in 
cool blood into fieiy furnaces 1 Sentiments, so unnatural and barbarous and 
yet adopted b^ whole nations, and even by the most civilized, as the Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Scythians, and even the Gredu and Romans, and 
consecrated by custom during a long series of ages, can have been inspired by 
him only, who was a murderer from the beginning, and vrfao delights in nothing 
but the numiiiation, miseiy, and perdition of man. 



SECTION III. 

FORM OF THE OOVERNMENT OF CARTHAOB* 

The government of Carthage was founded upon principles of the most con* 
summate wisdom, and it is with reascmthat Aristotfe ranks this republic in the 
number of those that were had in the greatest esteem by the ancients, and 
which were fit to serve as models for ottiers.* He grounds his opinion on a 
reflection which does great honour to Carthage, by remarking, that from its 
foundation to his time, that b, upwards of five hundred years, no considerable se- 
dition had disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppressed the liberty, of that state. 
Indeed, mixed governments, such as that of Carthage, where the power was 
divided between the nobles and the people, are subject to two inconveniences ; 
either of degenerating into an abuse of fiberty by the seditions of the populace, 
as frequentfy happened in Athena, and in all the Grecian republics ; or mto the 
oppression of the public liberty by tlie tpanny of the nobles, as in Athens, Syra- 
cuse, Corinth, Thebes^ and Rome itself under Sylla and Cssar. It is therefore 
giving Carthage the highest praise, to observe, that it had found out the art, by 
the wisdom of its laws, and the harmony of the dififerent parts of its government, 
to shun, during so lor^ a series of yeais, two rocks that are so darf^erous, ana 
on which others so of\en split. It were to be wished, that some ancient author 
had led us an accurate and regular description of the customs and laws of this 
famous republic. For want of such assistance, we can only give our readers 
a confusea and imperfect idea of them, bv collecting the several passages which 
lie scattered up and down in authors. Christopher Hendrich has obliged the 
learned world m this particular; and his work nas been of great service to me.t 

The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta and Rome, united three dif- 
ferent authorities, which counterpoised and gave mutual assistance to one 
another.^ These authorities were, that of the two supreme magistrates called 
suffetes,§ that of the senate, and that of the people. There afterwards was 
added the tribunal of one hundred, which had great credit and influence in 
the republic 

THE SUFFETBS. 

The power of the sufietes was only annual, and their aathority in Carthaee 
answered to that of the consuls at Rome.ll In authors they are firequently calf* 
ed kings, dictators, consuls ; because they exercised the functions of all three. 
Histoiy does not inform us of the manner of their election. They were em- 
powered to assemble the senate,ir in which they presided, proposea subjects for 
deliberation, and collected the votes \**' and tney likewise presided in all de- 
bates on matters of inmortance. Their authority was not limited to the city, 
nor confined to civil afi&irs : they sometimes had the command of the armies. 

* D« Rep. L ii. e. 11. 
t tt M eatilled, Cartharo. ure Carthaffinensium Uespublica, Ibc— Fraacofurtiad Oderam, ann. 1664. 

I Polvb. 1. ir. p. 493. 
( Thia name ia derived from a word, which with the Hebrewt and Pbeaniclaiis, tigiiifies iodf^i, Skepheiim^ 

II Ut Romas conraley, gie Carthafrine qnotanoU anniu bini regies « reabantur — Cora. Nep. itt Vitfl Aoai- 
is, c 7. The threat Hannibal was once one of the suffetes. 

S SenatiiQi itaque aoflTetes, quod relut consulare ianperiam apud eoi erat» ▼omTemnLF— Lir. 1. xzz. a. T 
•• Cdm suffetes ad jus dicendam concedisseoU— Idem. 1. xxxXr n. 62. 
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We find, tbat wfaen their emplorjnneiit of aufietes expiiedy flmy were mad^ 
praetors, whose office was oonsiderable^ since it empowered them lo preside in 
some causes ; as also, to pn^wse and enact new laws, and call to account the 
receirers of the public leTemieft, as appears from what LiT]r* relates concern- 
{i^ Hannibal on this bead, and which 1 shall take notice of in the sequel. 

THE SENATE. 

Tm senate, composed of persons who were renerable on account of their 
affe, their exi>erience, their birth, their riches, and especially their merit, form- 
ed the council of state ; and were, if I may use that expression, the soul of 
the public deliberations. Their number is not exactly known ; it must, how- 
ever, have been veiy great, since a hundred were selected from it to form a 
separate assembly, of which I shall immediately have occasion to speak. In the 
senate^ all affairs of consequence we redebated, the letteis from generals read, 
the complaints of provinces heard, ambassadors admitted to audience, and 
peace or war determined, as is seen on many occasions. 

When the sentiments and votes were unanimous, the senate decided su« 
premely, and there lay no appeal from itf When tnere was a division, and 
the senate could not be brought to an agreement, the affair was then brought 
before the people, on whom the power of deciding thereby devolved. The 
reader will easily perceive the peat wisdom of this regulation ; and how hap* 
pily it is adapted to crush factions, to produce harmony, and to enforce and 
corroborate good counsel ; such an assembly being extremely jealous of it» 
authority, and not easily prevailed upon to let it pass into other hands. Of 
this we have a memorable mstance in Poly bius. J When, after the loss of the bat- 
tle fought in Africa at the end of the second Punic war, the conditions of peace 
offeredi by the victor were read in the senate ; Hannibal, observing tbat one 
of the senators oi»osed them, represented in the strongest terms, that as the 
safety of the republic lay at stake, it was of the utmost importance for the 
senators to be unanimous in their resolutions, to prevent such a debate from 
coming before the people ; and he carried his point. This doubtless laid tlie 
fiHindation, in the infancjr of the republic, of the senate's power, and raised its 
authority to so great a height. And the same author observes in another place, 
thai while the senate had the administration of affairs^, the state was governed 
with g^at wisdom, and was successful in all its eDterprises.§ 

THE PEOPLE. 

It appears from every thing related hitherto, that even as late as Aristotle s 
time, who gives so beautiful a picture and bestows so noble an eulogium on 
the government of Carthage, the people spontaneously left the care of public 
affairs, and the chief administration of them, to the senate : and this it was 
which made the republic so powerful. But things changed afterwards : for 
the people, grown insolent by their wealth and conquests, and foigetting that 
thev owed £ese blessings to the prudent conduct of the senate, were desirous 
of having a share in the government, and arrogated to themselves almost the 
wbcJe power. From that period, the public affairs were transacted wholly by 
cabals and factions ; and this Polybius assigns as one of the chief causes of 
the niia of Carthage. 

THE TRIBUNAL OF THE HUNDRED. 

This was a body composed of a hundred and four persons; though often 
for brevity's sake, they are called only the hundred. These according to 
Aristotle, were the same in Carthage as the epbori in Sparta: whence it ap^ 
pears, that they were instituted to balance the power of the nobles and senate ? 
but with this difference, that the ephori were but 5ve in number, and electee? 

• Lib. nxiiu n. 46, 47. f Arist. loc. cit } Lib. xr. p. TOJ. TOT 
{ Poljb. 1. vi. p. 191. A. Cartli. 437- 
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tnmialljr; ifHiftreas these were p^petual, and Were upwards of a hundred. 
It is beKered that these ocntumvirs are the same with the hundred judges 
mentioned by Justin,* who were taken out of the senate, and appoiiited to In- 
Quire into the conduct of their generals. The exorbitant power of Jdfago's 
family, which, by its engrossing the chief employmentb Loth of the state and 
the army, had thereby the sole direction and management of all affairs, gave 
occasion to this establishment. It was intended as a curb to the author!^ ot 
their generals, which, while the armies were in the field, was almost bound- 
less and absolute ; but, by this institution, it became subject to the laws, by 
die obligation their generals were under of giving an account of their action? 
before these judges, on their retinn from the campaign. Ut hoe mttu ita in 
htUo itnperia eogttarent. tit domijudicia legesque respicerent,^ Of these hun- 
dred and foijr jwkes, five had a particular jurisdiction superior to that of the 
rest ; but it » not Known how long their authority lasted. This council of 
£ve was like the council of ten in the Venetian senate. A vacancy in their 
number could be filled by none but themselves. They also had the power 
of choosii^ those who composed the council of the hundred. Their authority 
was very great, and for that reason none were elected into this office but per- 
sons of uncommon merit, and it was not judged proper to annex any salaiy 
or reward to it ; the single motive of the public good being thought a tie suf- 
ficient to engage honest men to a conscientious ami faithful dischai^e of their 
duty. Polybius,J in nis account of the taking of New CarthaeelbT Scipio, 
distinguishes clearly two orders of magistrates established in Old Cartilage; 
for he says, that amone the prisoners taucen at New Carthage, were two ma- 
gistrates belonging to ttie body or assembly of old men, (ix t^i rifcvaiat ■•) so he 
calls the council of the hundred; and fifteen of the senate (u i^j Iu7xXt'jtou.) 
Livy mentions only the fifteen of the senators ; but, in another place, he names 
the old men, and tells us, that they^ formed the most venerable council of the 
government, and had great authority in the senate.§ Carthagimensts — OratO' 
res ad paeem petendam miUvnt trigifita seniorum prtncipts. Id erat sanctius 
apud iUoSy concilium mQximiquc ad ipsvm senaium regendum visJi 

Establishments, though constituted with the peatest wisdom and the justest 
harmony of parts, degenet|ite, however, insensibly into disorder and the most 
destructive licentiousness. These judges, who, by the lawful execution of 
their power, were a terror to transgressors, and the great pillars of justice, 
abusing their almost unlimited authority, became so many petty tyrants. We 
ahall see this verified in the history of the great Hannibal, who, durii^ his 
praetorship, after his return to Africa, empk>yed all his influence to reform so 
horrid an abuse ; and made the authority of these judges, which before was 
perpetual, only annual, about two hundred years from the first founding th« 
tribunal of the one hundred. H 

DEFECTS 19 THB OOVERNMBKT OF CARTHim* 

Artbtotle, among other reflections made by him on the government of 
Cartha^, remarks two defects in it. both which, in his opinion, are repugnant 
to the views of a wise lawgiver, and the maxims of sound policy. 

The first of these defects was. the investing the same person with different 
employments, which was consiaered at Carthage as a proof of uncommon 
merit. But Aristotle thinks this practice highly prejudicial to a community. 

• Lib. xhu c. 2. A. M. 3069. A. Carlb. 487. t Justin. I. xix. 

t Lib. X. p. S94. edit Gtonor. f Lit. «ri. n. 51. Lib. xxx. d. 16. 

R Mr. RoUin mirht ha^e taken notice of u)me ciril oAcen m\to wtn esUbUsbed at Carthafe« with a 
power like that of ttie censors of Rome, to inspect the manners of the citixeps. The chief of these officers 
took from Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, a beautiful youth, named Asdnibal. on a report that Hamilea* 
was more familiar with this youth than was consistent with modestv. Erat prwtert cum eo [Amilcare] 
adolesccos illustris et formosus, HasdnibaJ, qucm nonnulli dilipl turpiilt, <iuftm par erat. ab Amilcare, lomio- 
bantur. Q,ao tactnm est ut k prselecto morum Hasdmbal cum eo relaretur esse.— Com. Ncp. in ViH. Am 
llcariii 

T A. M. 3082. A. Carth. §92, 
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For, sajs this author, a man poasessed but of one employment h much more 
cfapable of acquitting lumaelf well in the execution of it ; because affairs are 
then examined rrith greater care, and sooner despatched. We never see, con^ 
tmues our author, cimer by sea or land, the same officer commanding two dif- 
ferent bodies, or the same pilot steering tvro ships. Besides, the weliare of the 
state requires, that places and preferments should be divided, in order to ex- 
cite an emulation among men of merit : whereas the bestowing of them on 
one man too often dazzles him by so distinguishing a preference, and always 
fills others with jealousy, discontent, and murmurs. 

The second defect taken notice of by Aristotle in the government of Car- 
thage, was. that in order for a man to attain the first posts, a certain estate was 
re(iuired, biesides merit and a conspicuous birth : bv which means poverty 
might exclude persons of the most exalted merit, which he considers as a great 
v.y\[ in a government. For then, says he, as virtue is wholl}r disregarded, and 
tnonev is all-powerful, because all thin^ are attained by it, the admiration 
and aesire of riches seize and corrupt the whole communi^. Add to this, 
that when magistrates and judges are obliged to pay large sums for^heir em« 
ployments, they seem to have a right to reimburse themselves. 

There is not, I believe, one instance in all antiquity, to show that employ* 
ments^ either in the state or the courts of justice, were sold. The expciise, 
therefore, which Aristode talks of here, to raise men to preferments in Car- 
thage, must doubtless be understood of the presents that were given, in order 
to procure the votes of the electors : a practice, as Polybius observes^-^ei^ 
common at Carthage, where no kind of |^ain was considered a dis^ce.* It is 
therefore no wonder, that Aristotle should condemn a practice, which it n veiy 
plain may in its consequences prove fatal to a government. 

But in case he pretended, that the chief employments of a state ought to be 
equally accessible to the rich and the poor, as he seems to insinuate, his opin- 
ion is refuted by the general practice of the wisest republics ; for these, without 
in any way demeaning or asj>ersing jtoverty, have thought, that on this occasion 
the preference ought to be given to riches ; because it is to be presumed, that 
the wealthy have received a better education, have nobler views, are more out 
of the reach of corruption, and less liable to commit base actions ; and that 
even the state of their affiiirs makes them more affectionate to the government, 
inclines them to maintain peace and order in it, and to suppress whatever may 
tend to sedition and rebellion. 

Aristotle, in concluding his refiections on the republic qf Carthage, is mucb 
pleased with a custom practised in it, viz. of sending from time to time colo- 
nies into different countries, and in this manner procuring its citizens commo- 
dious setdements. This provided for the necessities of the poor, who, equally 
with the rich, are members of the state ; and it dischaiged Carthage of mul 
titudes of lazy, indolent people, who were its disgrace, and oflen proved dan- 
gerous to it : it inevented commotions and insurrections, by thus removing 
such persons as commonly occasion them ; and who, bein^ veiy uneasy under 
their present circumstances, are always ready for innovations and tumults. 



SECTION IV. 

TJUDB or CARTHAGE^ THE FIRST SOURCE OF ITS WEALTH AKn POWER. 

Commerce^ strictly speaking, was the occupation of Carthage, the particu- 
lar object of its industiy, and its peculiar and predominant characteristic. It 
formed the greatest strength, and the chief support of that commonwealth. In 
a word, we may affinn that the power, the conquests, the credit, and the glory 
of the Carthagmians, all flowed from their commerce. Situated in the centre 
of the Mediterranean, and stretching out their arms eastward and westward 

♦ Thtfk l^tCfxr/M^t Hiv al<rvy?/ tfiv &vni«JvT3v tb? ij r' :j5oj Polyb. K ri. p. 49T. 



tlie ezteol of ibibvt commeTce took in all the known worid ; and wafted it to 
die coast of Spain, of Mauritama, of Gaul, and beyond the strait and pillara 
of Hercules. They sailed to all countries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, 
the superfluities of every nation, which, by the wants of others, became ncces* 
saries, and these they sold to them at the dearest rate. From Egypt the 
Carthaginians brought fine flax, paper, com, sails, and cables for ships; from 
the coast of the Red Sea, spices, fraidcincense. perfumes, gold, pearl, and pre* 
cious stones ; from Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and scarlet, rich stu&, tapes- 
try, costly furniture, and divers curious and exauisite works of art ; in a word, 
tliey brought from various countries, all things that can supply the necessities, 
or are capable of contributing to the comfort, luxury, and the delights of life. 
They brought back from the western parts of the world, in return tor the com- 
modities carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper : oy the sale of which 
articles, ther enriched themselves at the expense of all nations ; and put them 
Under a kind, of contribution, which was so much the surer, as it was spontaneous. 

In thus becoming the factors and aeents of ail nations, they had made them- 
jtelves lords of the sea ; the band which held the east, the west^ and south 
together, and the necessary channel of their communication ; so that Carthage 
rose to be the common city, and the centre of the trade of all those natrons 
which the sea separated from one another. 

The most considerable personages of the city were not ashamed of engagii^ 
in trade. They applied themselves to it as industriously as the meanest citi- 
zens; and their great wealth did not make them less m love with the dili- 
gence, patience, and labour, which are necessary for the acquisition of it. To 
this they owed their empire of the sea ; the splendour of their republic ; their 
being able to dispute for superiority with Rome itself ; and their elevation of 
power, which forced the Romans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war for 
upwards of forty years, hi order to humble and subdue this haughty rival. In 
inert, Rome, even in its triumphant state, thought Carthage was not to be en- 
tirely reduced anjr other way than by depriving that city of the benefit of its 
commerce, by which it had been so long enabled to resist the whole strength 
of that might^ republic. 

However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came in a manner out of the 
greatest school of traffic in the world, I mean Tyre, she should have been 
crowned with such rapid and unintemrpted success. The very vessels in which 
its founders had been conveyed into Africa, were afterwards employed by the;n 
in their trade. They began to make settlements upon the coasts of Spain, in 
those ports where they unloaded their goods. The ease with which they had 
founded these settlements, and the conveniences they met with, inspired them 
with the desi^ of conquering those vast regions ; and sometime after, /^ova 
Ckifihago^orNew Carthas^e, gave the Carthaginians an empire in tiiat countty. 
ilmost equal to that which they enjoyed in Africa 



SECTION V. 

TH& lITirES OF SPAIN, THE SECOND SOURCE OF THE RICHES AND POWER OF 

CARTHAGE. 

DioDORUS* justly remarks that the gold and silver mines, found by tlie 
Carthaginians in Spain, were an inexhaustible fund of wealth, that enabled 
them to sustain such long wars against the Romans. The natives had long 
been ignorant of these treasures that lay concealed in the boweb of the earth, 
at least of thehr use and value. The Phoenicians took advantage of this ig- 
norance, and by bartering some wares of little value for this precious metal, 
which the natives suffered them to dig up, they amassed infinite wealth. 

• Lib. IT. p. 313, frc 
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Wlien the CaHhagmians had made themselTes naaten of tbfe Oountir, di^ 

dug much deeper into the earth than the old inhahitants of Spain had done, 
who probahly were content with what they could collect on the surface ; and 
the Romans, when they had dispossessed the Carthaginians of Spain, profited 
by their example, ana drew an immense revenue £rom these mines of gold 
and silver. 

The labour employed to come at these mines, and to di^ the gold and sil* 
▼erout of them, was incredible, for the veins of these metals rarely appeared 
on the surface ; they were to be sought for, and traced through friehtful oeptha. 
where veiy often floods of water stopped the miners, and seemed to defeat an 
future pursuits.* But avarice is as patient in undeigoing fatipies, as ingenious 
in finding expedients. By pumps, which Archimedes bad mvented when in 
Eg^pt, the Komans afterwards threw up the water out of these pits, and C[uit9 
drained them. Numberless multitudes of slaves perished in these minea^ 
which were dug to enrich their masters, who treated them with the utmoat 
barbarity, forced them by heavy stripes to labour, and gave them no respite 
either day or night. Poiybius,! as quoted by Strabo, sajs, that in his tim*, 
upwards of forty -thousand men were emplojred in the mmes near N&vd Car* 
ihago^ and furnished the Romans every day with twenty-five thousand drachma> 
or three thousand eight hundred^nd fifteen dollars and sixty-three cents.| 

We must not be surprised to see the Carthaginians, soon after the ^atest 
defeats, sending fresh and numerous armjes again into the £eld ; fitting out 
mighty fleets, and supporting, at a great expense,ibr many ^ears, wars car* 
ried on by them in far distant countries. But it must surprise us to hear of 
the Romans doing the same ; they whose revenues were very inconsiderable 
before those ^reat conquests, which subjected to them the most powerful na« 
tions ; and who had no resources, either From trade, to which they were absolute 
strangers, or from'gold or silver mines, which were veiy rarely found in Italy, 
in crse there were any ; and consequently, the expenses of which must have 
swallowed up all the profit. The Romans, in the frugal and simple life they 
led, in their zeal for the public welfare and love for their qountiy, possessed 
funds which were not less ready or secure than those of Carthage, out, at lbs 
same time were far more honourable to then: nation. 



SECTION VI 

WAR. 

Jarthage must be considered as a trading, and at the same time a warlike 
republic. Its ^nius» and the nature of its government, led it to traffic ; and 
from the necessity the Carthaginians were under, first of defendii^ themselves 
against the neighbouring nations, and afterwards from a desire of extending 
their commerce and empire,4hey became warlike. This double idea gives 
us, in my opinion, the true,})lan and character of the Carthagiman republic 
We have already spoken of its commerce. 

The militaij power of the Carthaeinians consisted in their alliances with 
kings ; in tributaiy nations, from which they drew both men and money ; ill 
some troops raised from among their own citizens; and in mercenaiy soldiers, 
purchased of ne^hbouring states, without their bein|^ obliged to levy or exer- 
cise them, because they were already well disciphned and inured to the (a*> 
tigues of war ; for they made choice, in every countir, of such soldiers as had 
the greatest merit and reputation. They drew from Numidia a nimble, bold, 
impetuous and indefatigable cavalry, which formed the principal strength or 

-~~ ■ ... ■ ■■ ■■■ .. ,.,l. .,, I I ■ .!■ U 

• Lib. It. p. 312, Ate. f Lib. iii. y. 147. 

X Twentr-fire thousand drachms. — Aa attic drachm, accordiar to Dr. Beroard ^ 8id. English Boocft 
niequentfjr. -W,000=3 8Mt 7#. 6rf. 
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\h^T ^Tthki ; fiom the BiileatitD !sle<, the moiit expert alidg«n in the world : 
^Kim Spain, a steady and invincible infantry ; from the coasts of Genoa and 
Qaul, troops of known valour ; and from Greece itself, soldiers fit for all the 
various operations of war, for the field or the garrison, for besieging or de- 
fending cities. 

In this manner, the Carthaginians sent out at once powerful armies com- 
posed of soldiers which were the fiower of all the armies in the universe, 
without de|K>pil^}atiJ3g either their fields or cities by new levies ; without sus- 
pending thehr manufactures, or disturbing the peaceful artificer; without in- 
terraptme their commerce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood they 
possessed themsdves of provinces and kii^oms; and made other nations the 
mstniments of their grandeur and gloiy, with no ofker expense of their own 
than their money, and even this fumbhed from the traffic they carried on with 
foreign natipos. 

if the CarthaginiaBS, in the course of the war, sustained some k)sses, these 
wen but as so many foreign accidents, which only grazed, as it were, the body 
h[ the state, but did not make a deep wound in the bowels or heart of the re* 
public* These losses were speedily repaired, by sums arising out of a fiou- 
fishing cofumeroe, as from a perpetual sinew ol war, by which me government 
was furnished Ivith new supplies for the purchase of mercenaiy forces, who 
were ready at the first summons. And, from the vast extent of the coasts 
which the Cartiaaginians possessed, it was easy for them to levy, in a vciy lit- 
tle time, a sufficient number of sailors and rowers for the woiking of their 
fleets, and to procure able pilots and experienced captains to conduct them. 

But, as these parts were fortuitously brought together, they did not adhere 
by any natural, intimate, or necessary tie. No oommon* and reciprocal inte- 
rest united them in such a manner as to form a- solid and unalterable body. 
Not one mdividual in these mercenaiy armies wished sincerely the prosperity 
of the state. They did not act with the same zeal, nor expose themselves to 
. dangers with equal resolution, for a republic which they considered as foreign, 
and which consequently was indifferent to them, as they would have done for 
their native countiy, whose happiness constitutes that of the several members 
who compose it. 

In great reverses of fortune, the kings in alliance with the Carthaginians 
might easily be detached firom their interest, either by that jealousy which 
the grandeur of a more powerful neighbour naturally gives ; or from the fao^es 
of reaping ^ater advantages from a new friend ; or from the fear of being 
involved m ttie misfortunes of an old ally** 

The tributaiy nations, being impatient under the weight and disgrace of a 
yoke which had been forced upon their necks, greatly flattered themselves 
with die hopes of finding one less galling in oianging thehr masters r or, in 
case servitude was unavoidable, the choice was indmerent to them, as will ap- 
pear from many instances in the course of ihis histoi^. 

The mercenaiy forces, accustomed to measure their fidelity by ^ large- 
ness or continuance of their pay, were ever ready, on the least discontent, or 
the s%htest expectation of a more considerable stipend, to desert to the ene- 
my with whom they had just before fought, and to turn their aims against 
those who had invited them to their assistance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians, being sustained only by these foreign 
supports, was shaken to the veiy foundation when they were taken away. And 
if* to this, there happened to be added an interruption of their commerce, by 
which only they subsisted, arising from the loss of a naval eneageraent, they 
imagmed themselves to be on the brink of ruin, and abandoned themselves to 
desi)oiulency and despair, as was evidently seen at the end of the first 
Punic war. 

Aristotle, in the treatise where he shows the advantages and defects of the 
^yemment of Carthage, finds no fault with its keeping up none but foreign 

• AsSjiihu ud MatinisM. 
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forces ; K is therefore probable, that the Caithaginiam did not fall into tfati 
practice till a long time after. But the rebellions which harassed Carthage ir 
its later years ought to have tai^ht its citizens, that no miseries are comparbU 
to those of a government which is supported only by foreigners ; since* neithet 
zeal, security, nor obedience, can be expected from them. 

But this was not the case with the republic of Rome. As the Romans had 
neither trade nor money, they were not able to hire forces, in order to push on 
thetr conquests with the same rapidity as the Carthaginians : but then, as they 
procured every thing from within themselves, and as all the parts of the state 
were intimately united, they had surer resources in great misfortunes than the 
Carthaginians. And for this reas<% they never once thought of suing for peace 
after the battle of Cannae, as the Carthaginians had done in a less imminent 
daneer. 

The Carthaginians had, besides, a body of troops, which was not vezy mi* 
merous, leviedfrom amon^ their own citizens ; and mis was a kind of school, 
in which the flower of their nobility, and those whose talents and ambitkm 
prompted them to aspire to the first dignities,}eained tiie rudiments of the art 
of war. From among tiiese were selected ail the general officers,' who were 
put at the head of the different bodies of their forces, and had the chief com^ 
mand in the armies. This nation was too iealous and suspicious to employ 
foreign generals. But they were not so distrustful of their own citizens as 
Rome and Athens ; for the Carthaginians, at the same time that they invested 
them with great power, did not guard against the abuse they might make of it, 
in order to oppress their countiy. The command of armies was neither annual, 
nor limited to any time, as in the two republics above mentioned. Many gen- 
erals held their commissions for a great number of years, either till the war or 
their lives ended ; .thoup^h they were still accountable to the commonwealtk 
for their conduct, and liable to be recalled, whenever a real oversight, a mis* 
fortune^ br the superior interest of a cabal, furnished an opportunity for it 



SECTION VII. 

ARTS AKD SCIENCES. 

It cannot be said that the Cartha^nians renounced entirely the glory which 
results from study and knowledge. The sending of Masinissa, son of a power* 
ful king,* thither for education, gives us room to believe, that Carthage was 
provided with an excellent school. The great Hannibal, who in all respects 
was an ornament to that city, was not unacquainted with polite literature, as 
will be seen hereafter.! Mago, another vei^ celebrated general, did as much 
honour to Carthage by his pen as by his victories.}; H^ wrote twenty-ek^ht 
volumes upon husbandly. Which the Roman senate had in sqch esteem, that 
after the taking of Carmage, when they presented the African princes with 
the libraries founded there, another proof that learnii^ was not entirely ba- 
nished from Carthage, they gave orders to have these books translated intii 
Latin,§ though Cato had beKoe written books on that subject. There is stiH 
extant a Greek version of a treatise, drawn up by Hanno m the Punic tongue , 
relating to a voyage he made, by order of the senate, with a considerable fleet ^ 
round Africa, for the settling of different colonies in that part of the world.H 

This Hanno is believed to be more ancient than that person of the same nam/ 
who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

Ciitomachus, called in the Punic language Asdrubal, was a great philosopher.'! 
He succeeded the famous Cameades, whose disiciple he had been ; and maiir' 

* King «f th« Mawrlians in Africa, 
t Nepos io vit& Annibalis. % Cic. dc Orat. 1. i. b. 349. Plia. 1. xriii c. S. 

I Thesft books were written bjr Ma^o in the Panic lanfuaf e, and translated into Ore^k bj Cas^us Dw 
not of Utica, from whose totbiob we maj pndiablj suppose the Latin was made. 
I Vos* do Hist. Gr. I. it. '^ Pint. d« Fort. Alex- f. 338. Diof . La«rt In Clltom. 
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hdned in Athens the honour of the academic sect. Cicero says, that he was 
a more sensible man, and fonder of studj, than the Carthaginians generally 
are.* He compK)sed several books, in one of i^ich Tvas a treatise to console 
the unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of their city,jrere re* 
duced to slaveiy.t 

I miglit rank among, or rather place at the head of, the writers who have 
adorned Africa with their compositions, the celebrated Terence himself, bein^ 
singly capable of reflecting infinite honour on his coimtry bv the fame of his 
productions ; if, on this account, Carthage, the place of his birth, ought not to 
be less considered as his country than Kome, where he was educated, and 
acquired that purity of style, that delicacy and elegance, which have gained 
him the admiration of allsucceeding ages. It is supposed that he was carried 
off when'an infant, or at least very young, by the Numidians in their incursions 
into the Carthaginian territories, during the war carried on between these two 
nations, from tiie conclusion of the second to the beginning of the third Punic 
war.t He was sold for a slave to Terentius Lucanus, a Koman senator, who, 
afler giving him an excellent education, freed him, and called him by his own 
name, as was then the custom. He was united in a very strict friendship with 
the second Scipio Africanus and Laelius ; and it was a common rerort at Rome, 
&at he had the assistance of these two great men in composing nis pieces. 

The poet, so far from endeavouring^ to stifle a report so advantageous to him 
made a merit of it. Only six of his comedies are extant. Some authors, 
acccmling to Suetonius, (the writer of his life,) say, that in his return from 
Greece, whither he had made a voyage, he lost a hundred and eight com- 
edies translated from Menander, and could not survive an accident wbick must 
naturally afflict him in a sensible manner ; but this incident is not veiy well 
founded. Be this as it may, he died in the year of Rome 594. under the con- 
sulship of Cneius Cornelius Dolabellaand M. Fulvius,aged tnirty-five years, 
and consequently was bom anno 560. 

It must yet be confessed, notwithstanding all we have said, that there ever 
was a great scarcity of learned men in Cartnage, since it hardly furnished three 
or four ivriters of reputationr in upwards of seven hundred years. Although 
the Carthaginians held a correspondence with Greece and the most civilized 
nations, yet this did not excite tnem to borrow their learning, as being foreign 
to their views of trade and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, histoiy, seem to 
have been little known among them. A Carthaginian philosopher was consi- 
dered as a sort of prodigy by the learned. What, then, would an astronomer or 
a geometrician have been thought ? I Icnow not in what reputation physic, 
wmCh is so advantageous (o life, ivas held at Carthage ; or jurisprudence, so 
necessaiy to society. 

As works of wit were generally had in so much disregard, the education of 
youth must nece'ssarify have been veiy imperfect and unpolished. In Car- 
thage, the study and knowledge of youth were for the most part confined to 
writing, arithmetic, book'^keeping, and the buying and selling of goods ; in a 
word, to whatever related to traffic. But polite learning, history, aftid philosophy, 
were in little repute among them. These were in later years, even prohibited 
by the laws, which expressly forbade anjr Carthaginian to learn the Greek 
tons^ue, lest it might qualify them for carrying on a dangerous correspondence 
with the enemy, either by letter or word of mouth.§ 

Now, what could be expected from such a cast of mind ? Accordingly, there 
was never seen among them that elegance of behaviour, that ease and compla* 

* ClitomachuSt homo et acatos ut Poeniis, et r&Ide studiosusacdili.^ens. — Academ. Q,uest. I. W. n. 99 
t Tu»c. Q,uas9t. 1. iii. n. 54. % Suet, in Vit Terrnt. 

f Faetom •enatus-coDSaltum ne quis postea Carthaginiensis aut Uteris Grrccisaut Mrmoni rt»deret> na 
ABt loqoi cum hoste, aat scrihere linc interprete po«tet. — .Tottin. 1. xx. c. 5. Justin ascribes the reason of 
thi« law to a treasonable correspondence between one Suniatus, a powerful Oarthnginian, and DionrstJi 
the tyrant of Sioiljr; the former, by letters written in Greek, which afterwards fell into the hands of th« 
C'mrfnairhuftM. hariny informed the tyrant of the war designed against hina by his country, out of hatred 
to Ha.nno the n^eneral, to whom he was an enemy. 

Vol. L 14* 
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ccncTof maimen, anddiose sentiments of rirtue^ ifhidi are^eneiaDf the finllt 
of a liberal education in ail civilized nations. Tne small numl}er of i^at men 
which this nation has produced, must therefore have owed their merit to the 
felicity of their genius, to the singularity of their talents, and a long experience, 
without any great assistance from instruction. Hence it was, that the merit 
of the greatest men of Carthage was sullied by great failing, low vices, and 
cruel passions ; and it is rareto meet with any conspicuous virtue amone them, 
without some blemish ; with any virtue of a noble, generous, and amiable kind, 
and supported by clear and lastmg principles, such as is evexy where found 
among the Greeks and Romans. Tne reader will perceive, that I here speak 
only oi the heathen virtues, and agreeably to the idea which the pagans enters 
tained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their skill in arts of a less noble and necesf 
sary kind, as painting and sculpture. 1 fmd, indeed, that they had plundered 
the conquerecf nations of a great many works in both these kmds, but it does 
not appear that they themselves had produced many. 

From what has been said, one cannot help concluding, that traihc was the 
predominant inclination, and the peculiar characteristic, of the Carthaginians ; 
that it formed in a manner the basis of the state, the soul of the common* 
wealth, and the grand spring which gave motion to all their enterprises. The 
Carthaginians in general were skilful merchants ; employed wbofly in traffic ; 
excited stror^Iy by the desire of gain, and esteemic^ nothing but riches ; di* 
recting all their talents, and placing their chief gloiy , in amassing them, thoughi 
at the same *ime, they scarce knew the purpose for which they were designed* 
or how to uae them in a noble or worthy manner. 



SECTION VIIL 

THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND QUALITIES OF TKE eARTHAGINIAN8« 

In the enumeration of the various qualities which Cicero* assigns to differ* 
ent nations, as iheir distiimiishing characteristics, be declares that of the Car- 
thaginians to be craft, skill, address, industiy, cunning, coZZMto*, which 
douotless appeared in war, but was still more conspicuous in the rest of tbeir 
conduct ; and this was joined to another quality, that bears a veiy near rela- 
tion to it, and is still less reputable. Craft and cunning lead naturally to lyin^, 
hypocrisy, and breach of faith ; and these, by accustoming the mind insensi- 
bly to be less scrupulous with r^ard to the cnoice of the means for com})ass- 
ing its desiffns, prepare it for the basest frauds and the most perfidious actions* 
This was also one of the characteristics of the Carthaginians }\ and it was so 
notoTif,»us, that to signify any remarhxhle ditkoue$ty^ \X was usual to call 
it, PiJkic honour^ Jides Punica ; and to denote a knavish deceitftd mind^ no 
expression was tiiought more proper and emphatical than this, a Carthaginian 
mtnd^ Punicuih in^eniuin. 

An excessive thirst for, and an immoderate love of profit, generally gave 
occasion, in Carthage, to the committing of base and unjust actions. A single 
example will prove this. In the time of a truce, granted by Scipio to the 
earnest entreaties of the Carthaginians, some Roman vessels, being driven by 
a storm on the coast of Carthage, were seized by order of the senate and peo- 
ple,! who could not suffer so tempting a prey to escape them. They wer% 
resolved to get money, though the manner of acquiring it were ever so scan- 



* Q,UAin roIuiQut licet ipsi nos amemus, tamen nee nnmero Hlspanos, Qcc roLfire frallos, nee callidttate 
Posnoit, sed pietate ac religione, Jbc. omnes g^entes natione9C|ue saperaYiinus.— De Arvsp. Resp. n. 19. « 

t Cttrthafdniensis frauduleati etmendtLoes — multis et varlii mercatorum adveoarumque sennonibut aj 
ttudinra falleodj qusestus cupiditate vocabantur. — Cic. Oral. ii. m Bull. o. 94. 

1 Magistrates senatum Tocare, populus in curise vestibulo fremere. ne tanta ex •culit manibiitqiM tmil 
" •— ••- pratda. Conseosum est ut, dbc— Liv. 1. xxx. n. 34 , 
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dalous. The inhabitants of Cartilage, eren m St. Austin's time, as that fetiier 
informs us, showed, on a particular occasion, that they still retained part of 
this characteristic.*^ 

But these were not the onlj blemishes and faults of the Carthaginians.t 
They had something austere and savage in their disposition and genius, a 
haughty and imperious air, a sort of ferocity, which in its first starts was deaf 
to either reason or remonstrances, and plunged brutally into the utmost ex- 
cesses of violence. The people, cowardly and grovelling under apprehen- 
sions, were proud and cruel in their transports ; at the same time that they 
trembled under their magistrates, they were dreaded in their turn by tiieir 
miserable vassals. In this we see the difference which education makes be- 
tween one nation and another. ' The Athenians, whose city was always con- 
sidered as the centre of learning, were naturally jealous of &eir authority, 
and difficult to govern ; but stilia fund of good nature and humanity made 
them compassionate the misfortunes of others, and be indulgent to the errors 
of their leaders. Cleon one day desired the assembly in which he presided, 
to break up, because, as be told them, he had a sacrifice to offer, and fi^mis 
to entertain. The people only laughed at the request, and immediately sepa- 
rated. Such a liberty, says Plutarch, at Carthage, would have cost a man 
bis life. 

Livy makes a like refiecuon with regard to Terentius Varro^t That gene- 
ral, on his return to Rome after the battle of Cannse, which had been lost by 
his ill conduct, was met by persons of all orders of the state, at some distance 
from Rome, and thankea by them for his not having despaired of the com- 
monwealth ; who, says the historian, had he been a general of the Carthagi- 
oiaiis, must have expected the most severe punishment : Cwt, « Oatihagiinen^ 
tium ducior fuisset, nihil recusandum supplicii foret. Indeed, a court was 
established at Car&age, where the generals were obliged to give an account 
of their conduct ; ana they were all made responsible for the events of the 
tvar. Ill success was punished there as a crime aeainst the state ; and when- 
ever a general lost a battle, he was almost sure at his return of eiKiing his life 
upon a gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous disposition of the 
Carthaginians, who were always ready to shed the blood of tiieir citizens as 
trell as of forei^rs. The unheard-of tortures which they made R^lus 
Miffer, are a manifest proof of this asaeftion ; and their history will fumii^ us 
with such instances of it, as are not to be read without horror. 



PART SECOND. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

The interval of time between the foundation of Carthage and its ruin, inclu- 
ded seven hundred years, and may be divided into two chapters. The first, 
which is much the longest, and is least known, as is ordinary with the begin- 
nii^s of all states, extends to the first Punic war, and takes up five hundred 
and eighty-two years. The second, which ends at the destruction of Car- 
thage, contains but a hundred and eighteen years. 

• A mountebank had promised the citizens of Carthage, to discover to them their most secret thouiyhts, 
U cast Ihcy would come, on a day appointed, to hear him. Being all met, he told them thejr were desi- 
Wtts to buy cheap and sell dear. Every man's conscience pleaded gnilty to the charge ; and the mounta* 
bank was dismissed with applause and laughter.— Vili vultis emere, ct ear© rendere ; in quo dicto levis. 
simi scenini omnes tamen conscientias invenerunl snas, eique vera et tamen improvisa disienti admirabili 
Uron plauserunt — S. August. 1. xiYu de Trinit. c. 9. * ^ ... * 

♦ Pint de Gen. Bep. p. 799. t LA* »»»• «• «*• 
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CHAPTER I. 

TBS FOtTNDATZON OF OARTBAOS, AHD ZTS 

FROORBSS TXZiZi TBS TXKS OF TBB 

FIRST FtJNZO WAR. 

Carthaob, in Africa, was a colony from Tyre, the most renowned city at 
that time for commerce in the world. Tyre had long before transplantea an* 
other colony into that country, which built Utica,* made famous by the death 
of the second Cato, who for this reason is generally called Cato Uticensb. 

Authors disagree very much with regard to the era of the foundation of 
Carthage.t It is a di^Scult matter, and not very material, to reconcile them ; 
at least, agreeably to the plan laid down by me, it is sufficient to know, within 
a few years, the time in wnich that city was built. 

Carthage existed a little above seven hundred ^ears.J It was destroyedun* 
der the consulate of Cn. Lentulus and L. Mummius, ihe 603d year of Rotne, 
3U59th of the world, and 145 before Christ. The foundation of it may there- 
fore be fixed at the year of tb« world 3158, when Joash was king of Judah* 
98 years before the building of Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 

The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Elisa, a Tyrian princess, better 
known by the name of Dido.§ Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the fa- 
mous Jezebel, called in Scripture Ethbaal, was her great-grandfather. She 
married her near relation Acerbas, called otherwise Sicharbas and Sichaeus, 
an extremely rich prince, and Pygmalion, king of Tyre, was her brother 
This prince having put Sichsus to death, in order that he might have an oppor 
ttmity of seizing his immense treasures. Dido el^uded the cruel avarice of her 
brother, by wiUidrawing secretly with all her dead husband's possessions. 
After having long wandered, she at last landed on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, in the gulf where Utica stood, and in the country of Africa, properly 
so called, distant almost fiileen miles from Tunis,|| so famous, at this time, for 
its corsairs ; and there settled with her few followers, after having purchased 
some lands from the inhabitants of the countiy.lT 

Many of the neighbouring people, invited bjr the prospect of lucre,- repaired 
thither to sell to these foreigners the necessaries of life, and shortly after in- 
corporated themselves with them. These mhabitants, who had been thus 
gathered from different places, soon grew very numerous. The citizens of 
Utica, considering them as their countiymen, and as descended from the same 
common stock, deputed envoys with very considerable presents, and exhorted 
them to build a city in the place where they had first settled. The natives of 
the country, from the esteem and respect frequently shown to strangers, made 
them the like offers. . Thus all things conspiring with Dido's views, she built 
her city, which was appointed to pay an annual tribute to the Africans for the 



* Utica et Carthago ambn iaclvtae, ambas a Phmnicibas conditaB ; ilia fato Catonis insig^nis, htec suo.— > 
Pompon. Mel. c. 67. Utica and Cfarthajpe both famous, and both built by Phoenicians ; the first renowned 
by Cato*s fate, the last by its own. 

\ Cor couotirman Howel endeavoured to reconcile the three different accounts of the foundation of Car- 
thage in the following manner. He says, that the town consisted of three parts, r\x. Cothon, or the port 
and buildings adjoining to it, which be supposes to hare been first built ; Megara, built neit, and in respect 
of Cothon called the New Town, or Karthada j aod Byrsa, or the citadel, built last of all, and p^babljr 
by Dido. 

Cothon. to agree with Appian, was built fifty years before the taking of Troy ; Megara, to correspoad 
with Eusebius, was built a hundred and ninety-four years later; Byrsa, to agree *with Meaaader, cited by 
Josephus, was built a hundred and sixty-six years after Megara. 

X Lir. EpiL 1. li. 
} Justin I. xviii. e. 4, 5, 6. App. de Bello Pun. p. 1. Btrab. 1. xrii. p. 833. Paterc, 1. i c. 6. 

LOne hundred and twenty stadia.— Strab. 1. xiv. p. 687. 
It Dido put a trick on the natives, by desiring to purchase of them, for her ia- 
tended settlement, only so much land as an o:^*s hide would encompass. The request it-as thought too m«»> 
derate tube denied. She tJien cut the hi le into the smallest thongs ; and with them encompassed^a largr^ 
tract of ground, on which Ae built a citadel, called Byrsa, from the hide. But this tale of the hide is geae.> 
rally exploded by the learned ; who observe, that the Hebrew word Bosra, which signifies a fortifieatioa* 
|r%ve rise to tte Gjreek word Byrsa, which is the name of the citadel of Carthage. 
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eround it stood upon, and called it Carthada,* or Caitba^, a name that in the 
Phoenician and Hebrew tongues^ which have a great affinity, signifies the New 
Citj. It ia said that, when the foundations were dug, a horse's head was 
found, which was thought a good omen, and a presage of the future warlike 
genius of that people.t 

This princess was afterwards courted bj larbas, kin^ of Getulia, and threat- 
ened with a war in case of refusal. Dido, who had bound herself bj an 
oath not to consent to a second marris^e, beinsp incapable of violating the faith 
she had sworn to Sichsus, desired time for ddiberation, and for appeasinfl: the 
manes of her first husband by sacrifice. Having, therefore, ordered a pile to 
be raised, she ascended it ; and drawing out a dagger she had concealed un* 
der her robe, stabbed herself with it.| 

Viigil has made a great alteration in this histonr, by supposuig that iBneaS| 
his hero, was contemporary with Dido, though tnere was an interval of near 
three centuries between the one and the other : the era of the building of 
Carthage being fixed three hundred years later than the destruction of Troy. 
This liberty is very excusable in a poet, who is not tied to the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of a historian ; we admire, with great reason, the judgment he has 
sliown^in his plan, when^ to interest the Romans for whom he wrote, he has 
the art of introducing the implacable hatred which subsisted between Car- 
thage and Rome, and ingeniously deduces the original of it from the very re- 
mote foundation of those two rival cities. 

Carthage, whose beginnings, as we have observed, were very weak, grew 
larger by insensible degrees, in the country where it was founded. But its 
dominion was not long confined to Africa. The ii^abitants of this ambitious 
city extended their conquests into Europe, by invadir^ Sardinia, seizing a 
great part of Sicily, and reducing almost all S^iain ; and having sent pow- 
erful colonies eveiy where, they enjoyed the empire of the seas for more than 
six himdred years ; and formed a state which was able to dispute pre-emi- 
nence with the greatest empires of the world, by their wealth, their com- 
merce, their numerous armies, their formidable fleets, and above all, by the 
courage and ability of their captains. The dates and circumstances of many 
of these conquests are little known ; I shall take but a transient notice of them, 
in order to enable my readers to form some idea of the countries, which will 
be often mentioned ni the course of this history. 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN AFRICA. 

The first wars made by the Carthaginians, were to free themselves from 
<he annua) tribute which they had engaged to pay the Africans, for the terri- 

• Kartha Hadath, or Hadtluu 
f Kffbd^re loco si^nain, qood reg^ia Juno 
Menstrftrat, caput acrit equt; nam fie fore b«11o 
£f reeiam, et faeilem rictu per secula, centejn. 

yirg.Mn.\.lUi. 

The Tynans landing near this bolj gTound, 

And digging: here, a proaperoos omen fcuad : 

From under earth a coarser** head the^ drew. 

Their growth and future fortune to fbreshew ; 

This lated sign their foundress Juno gare. 

Of 9 soil fruitful, and a people brare. ■ "■■ P ryden. 

X The story, as it is told more at large in Justin, t. xriii. e. 6. is this. — larbas, king «f the HaontaDtans, 
•ending for ten of the principal Carthaginians, demanded Dido in marriage, threatening to declare war 
aj^ainst bar in case of a re<ui>al. . The ambassadors being afraid to deliver Jie message of larbas, told her* 
with Puiric honest/, that he wanted to have some person sent biro, who was capable of civilizing and pol- 
ishinr himself and his Africans ; but that there was no possibility of finding any Carthaginian, who would 
be wuKngto quit hit natire place and kindred, for the conversation of baibarians, who were as savage as 
the wildest beasts. Here the queen, with indignation, interrupting them, and asking if they were not 
ashamed ^ refuse living in any manner which might be beneficial to their country, to which they owed 
evea their lives I they then delivered the king's message, and bade ber set them a pattern, and sacrifice 
herself to her country*s welfare. Dido being thus ensared, called on Sichicas with tears and lamentations, 
and answered that she wovld go where the fate of her city called her. At the expiration of three numths, 
■ha aaeeiided the fatal pile ; and wiOi her last breath told the soectatcrs, that she was going to bar ht»- 
ftand, as tbej had ordered her. 
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I017 which had been ceded to them.* This conduct doe»thero no honour, a 
the settlement was granted them upon condition of their pa3rii^ a tribute 
One would be apt to imagine, that they were desirous of coyering the obscu 
rity of their original by abolishing this proof of it. But they were not suc- 
cessful on this occasion. The Africans had justice on their side, and they 
prospered accordingly, the war bein^ teitninated by the payment of the tribute 

The Carthaginians aAerwards carried their arms against the Moors and Nu- 
mtdians, and gained many conquests over both.t Being now emboldened by 
these happy successes, they shook off entirely the tribute which fare them so 
much uDeasiness, and possessed themselves of a great part of Atrica.t 

About this time there arose a great dispute between Carthage and Cyrene, 
on account of their respective limits.^ Cyrene was a veiy powerful city, situ- 
ated on the Mediterranean, towards the greater Syrtis, ana had been Built by 
Battus the Lacedaemonian. 

It was agreed on each side, that two youi^ men should set out at the same 
time from each city ; and that the place of their meeting should be the com* 
mon boundary of both states. The Carthaginians (these were two brothers 
named Philaeni) made the most haste ; and tneir antagonists, pretending thai 
foul play had been used, and that the two brothers above mentioned bad set 
out before the time appointed, refused to stand to the agreement, unless the 
two brothers, to remove all suspicion of unfair dealing, would consent to be 
buried alive in the place where they had met. They acquiesced in the propo- 
sal, and the Carthaginians erected, on that spot, two altars to their memories, 
and paid them divine honours in their city, and from that time, the place was 
called the Altars of the Philaeni, Ane Philaenorum,li and served as the boun- 
dRvy of the Carthaginian empire, which extended from thence to the pillars oi 
Hercules. 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SARDINIA, &C. 

History does not inform us exactly, either of the time when the Cartha^ 
ginians entered Sardinia, or 01* the manner they got possession of \U Thit 
island was of great use to them, and durii^ all their wars supplied them abun- 
dantly with provisions. IF It is separated from Corsica by a strait of abouf 
three leagues over. The metropolis of the southern and most fertile part oi 
it, was Caralis, or Calaris, now called Cagliari. On tbe arrival of the Car- 
thaginians, the natives withdrew to the mountains in tbe northern parts of the 
island, which are almost inaccessible, and whence the enemy could not dis*> 
lodge them. 

The Carthaginians seized likewise on the Baleares, now called Majorca and 
Minorca. Port Magon, in the latter island, was so called from Mago, a Car* 
thaginian general, who first made use of, and fortified it. It is not known who 
this Mago was ; but it is very probable that he was Hannibal's brother ** This 
Larbour is, at this day, one of the most considerable in the Mediterranean. 

These isles furnished the Carthaginians with the most expert slingers in the 
world, who did them great service in battles and sieges.tt They slung largre 
stones of above a pound weight : and sometimes threw leaden bulIetsQ* with 
io much violence, that they would pierce even the strongest helmets, shields, 
and cuirasses ; and were so dexterous in their aim, that tbey scarce ever miss- 
ed the mark. The inhabitants of these islands were accustomed from theii 

•* ^ • Justin. 1. xix. ".. J. - ^ ^ t Justin. 1. x'lx. c. 2. 

X Afri compnhi stipendium orbis condHae Carthasrinicnsibus remitirrc.—- >^ustin. 1. xix.c. 3. 
5 Sallust. de Bcllo Jugurtb. n. 77. Valer. Max. 1. v. o. 6. *., 

H ThiCM pillars were not standings in Strabo*s time. Some geographers think Arcadia to b« the cH* 
which was ancientljr called Philaenonim Arse ; but others believe it wa Naiua or Tain, situated a littla 
west of Arcadia, in the ^ulf of Sidra. 

t Strab. 1. V. p. 224. Diod. 1. v. p. 296. •• Liv. 1. xxviiL n. 37. 

tt Diod. I. T. n 298, and 1. xix. p. 743. Liv. loco citato, 
tt tfiqiMscIt exeiuto clans fundi, et attritu aeris velut icne, distillat; t. e. The ball, when thrown fiom 
tn« «in(,4jasohrei ; aal* hj the frictifM of tha air, runs as jf it was malted bj fir«<— Sense. N«t. Qimt 
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m&ncy to^iaiidie the ding^; for which purpose their moiheni placed, on the 
bough of a hi^ tree, the piece of bread designed for their children's break* 
fast, who were not allowed a morsel, till thej had brought it down with their 
sliitfs. From this practice these islands were called Baleares and Gymnasia 
by the Greeks ;^ because the inhabitants used to exercise themselves so early 
in slinging of stones.t 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SPAIN. 

Before I enter on the relation of these conquests, I think it proper to give 
my readers some idea of Spain. 

Spain is divided Into three parts, Bietica, Lusitania, Tarraconia.^ 

Bcetica, so called from the river B(stis,§ was the southern division of it, and 
comprehended the present kingdom of Granada, Andalusia, part of New Cas- 
tile, and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades and Gadirsu is a 
town situated in a small island of the same name, on the western coast of An- 
dalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. Jt is well known that Hercules, 
having extended bis conquests to this place, halted from the suppo6iti(») that 
he was come to the extremity of the world.|| He here erected twopillars as 
m<x)uments of his victories, pursuant to the custom of that age. Tne place 
has alvfays retained the name, though time has quite destroyed these pillars. 
Authors are divided in opinion, with regard to th^s place where these pillars 
were erected. Boetica was the most fruitful, the wealthiest, and the most 
populous part of Spain.lT It contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited 
by the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the banks of the B<£tis stood three large 
cities ; Castulo towards the source ; Corduba lower down, the native place of 
Lucan and the two Senecas; lastly, Hispal]s/|* ^ Lusitania, is bounded on the 
west by the ocean, on the north by the river l>urius,tt and on the south by the 
river Xnas.lt Between these two rivers is the Tagus. Lusitania was what is 
now called rortugal, with part of Old and New Castile. 

Tarraconia coniprehended the rest of Spain, that is, the kingdoms of Mur« 
cia and Valentia, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, Biscay, the Asturias, Galiicia. 
the kingdom of Leon, and the greatest part of the two Castiles. Tarraco,§§ 
a veiy considerable city, gave its name to that part of Spain. Pretty near it lay 
Earcino.llll Its name gave rise to the conjecture that it was built by Hamilcar, 
sumamed Barcha, father of the great Hannibal. The most renowned nations 
of Tarraconia, were the Celtiberi, beyond the river Ibenis ;irif the Cantabri, 
where Biscay now lies ; the Carpetani, whose capital was Toledo; the Ovi- 
tani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, and peopled with a martial 
race of men, had sufficient to excite both the avarice and ambition of the 
Carthaginians, who were more of a mercantile than of a warlike disposition, 
from tiie very genius and constitution of their republic. They doubtless knew 
that their Phoenician ancestors, as Diodorus re^ates,*t taking advantage of the 
happy ignorance of the Spaniards with regard to the inmiense riches which 

* Strab. 1. iii. p. 167. 
t fiochftrt dertyes th« name of these islands from two Phoeniefaiii words, Baal-jare, or master in the art 
•f alin^ngf. This streng^thens the authority of Strabo, vix.lhit the inhabitsualikamt their art from the Ph«6- 
■icians, who were once (heir masters* JlfpivSo'Ara.i Af ictoi XtTOVT^i—* i^droo ^%vnu nariayfiv r6j Wtcw. 
A.nd this is stiU more probablet when we consider that both the Hebrews and Phoenicians excelled in this 
art. The Balearian dings would annoy an enemy, either near at hand, or at a distance. Erery slin^ er 
carried three of them in war. One hunr frran the neck, a second from the waist, and a third ^as canned 
in the hand. To this rive me leare to add two more obsenraticns, (foreign indeed to the presei^t purpose, 
but relating to these islands,) which I hope will not be nnentertainl«i^ to the reader. The first is, that these 
islands were once so Infested with rabbits, that the inhabitants a|>plied to Rome, either for aid against 
them, or otherwise desired new habitations, lK€&AA£or$ai jinf usri TavJ[c&eav t£itcdv, those creatures having 
ejected them out of their old ones. — Vide. Strab. Plin. 1. viii. c. 65. The second observation is, that these 
Islanders were not only expert slingers, but likewise excellent swimmers; which they are to this day, by 
the testimony of our eounti^man Biddolph, who, ia his Travels, informs us, that being becalmed near thes* 
islnndt, a woman swam to nim out of one of them, with a basket of fruit to selL 

% Clvr«r. 1. ii. e. ft. < Goad^lqmvir. tt Strab. L iii. p. 171. IT Ibid, p, 19ib-l«L 

•• Seville. tr I>"9ro- tt G«»diai»^ M Tanegon*. 
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were liid in the bowels of their land, first toolc from them these precious trea 
sures in exchange for commodities of little value. Thc;;r likewise foresaw, 
that if they could once subdue this coontiy, it would furnish them abundantly 
with well disciplined troops for tiie conquests of other nations, as actually hap* 
pened. 

The occasion of the Carthaginians first landing in Spain, was to assist the 
inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded by the Spaniards.* That city, as . 
well as Utica and Carthage, was 21 colony of Tyre, and even more ancient 
than either of them. The Tyrians having built it, established there the wor- 
ship of Hercules ; and erected in his honour a magnificent temple, which be- 
came famous in after ages. The success of this first expedition of the Car- 
thaginians, made them desirous of canyine^ the^ ams into Spain. 
^ It is not exactly known in what period tner entered Spain, nor how far they 
extended their first conquests. It is probable that these were slow in the 
b^innlne, as the Carthaginians had to do with veiy warlike nations, who de- 
fended themselves with great resolution and courage. Nor could they ever 
have accomplished their design^, as Strabo observes,! had the Spaniards, united 
in a body, Tormed but One state, and mutually assisted one another. But as 
every district, every people, were entirely detached from their neighbours, and 
had not the least correspondence nor connexion with them, the Carthaginians 
were foroed to subdue them one after another. This circumstance occasioned* 
on one hand, the loss of Spain; but on the other, protracted tlie war, ana 
made the conquest of the country much more difficult ;t accordhigly, it has 
been observed, that though Spain was the first province which the Romans 
invaded on the continent, it was the last Uiey subdued ;§ and was not entirely 
subjected to their power, till after having made a vigorous opposition for up- 
wards of two hundred years. 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and Livy, of the wars of 
Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, which will soon hi: mentioned, 
that the arms of the Carthaginians had not made any connderable prepress in 
that countiy before that period, and that the greatest part of Spain w^is then 
unconquered. But in twenty yearS time they completed the conquest, of al- 
most the whole country. 

At the time that Hannibal set out for Italy, all the coast of Africa, from the 
Philaenorum Arse, by the great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was subject 
to the Carthaginians'. II Passing through the strait, they had conquered ail the 
western coast' of Spain, aioi^ the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hiUsv The 
coast which lies on the Mediterranean had been almost wholly subdued by 
them ; and it was there they had built Carthagena, and they were masters of 
all the countrf, as far as the river Iberus, which bounded their dominions. 
Such was at that time the extent of their empire. In the centre of the coun- 
try, some nations had indeed held out against all their efibrts, and could not ba 
subdued by them. 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SICILY. 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily are more known. 1 
shall here relate those which were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who first 
prompted the Carthj^nians to cany their arms into Sicily, till the first Punic 
war. This period includes near two hundred and trt'enty years, viz, fifom the 
year of the world 3520 to 3738. At the breakin&f out of these wars, Syra 
cusc, the most considerable as well as most powerful city of Sicily, had in- 
vestf.d Gelon, Hiero, and Thrasybulu$, three brothers who succeeded one 



* JoRtin. 1. zliv-. c. 5. Diod. 1. r. p. SCO. f Lib. Ut. p. IS4. 

t Such a divisii.n of Britain rclarded, and at th« Mune time facilitated tha conqneit dT it tothe Romaatt 
Dum singuli pu«^nant, anireni Tincnntor.— Tarat. 

f IliajpMia pritna Romanis tnita Provinciamm qa« quidem coatittent^9 tint, i ostremalMnDitim penljmRA 
•su— Lit. 1. zxviii. n. 12. 

• (i Poljrb, 1. iii. p SS3. L i. p. 9l • 
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tnother, with a sovereign power. Afler their deaths, a demociacy, or pillar 
govenunent was estaDlisned in that city, and subsisted above sixty years. 
From this time the two Dionysiuses, Timoleon and Agathocles, bore the sway 
in Syracuse. Fyrrhus was afterwards invited into Sicily, but he kept pos* 
session of it only a few years. Such was the government of Sicily during the 
wars of which' I am about to treat. They will give us great light with regard 
to the pr ^7er of the Cardiaginians at the time that they began to be engaged 
• in war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the laigest and most considerable island in the Mediterranean. It 
I is of a triangular form, and for that reason was called Trinacria and Trioue- 
' tra. The eastern side, which faces the Ionian or Grecian sea, extends m>m 
Cape Pachynum* to Pelorum.f The most celebrated cities on this coast are 
Syracuse, Tauromenium, and Messana. The northern coast, which looks to- 
wards Italy, reaches from Cape Pelorum to Cape Lilybsum.l The most no- 
ted cities on this coast are Mylae, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Mo^a, Lily- 
bseum. The southern coast, which lies opposite to Africa, extends from Cape 
; Lilybaeum to Paehynum. The most remaiicable cities on this coast are Seli- 
nus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This island is separated from Italy 
by a strait, which is not more than a mile and a half over, and called the Faro, 
or Strait of Messina, from its contiguity to that city. The passage from Lily- 
bseum to Africa§ is about 1500 furlongs, that is about seventy-five leagues.ll 

The period in which the Carthaginians first carried their arms into Sicily is 
not exactly known. IT All we are certain of is, that tliey were already pos- 
sessed of some part of it at the time that they entered into a treaty with the 
Romans ; tlie same year that the kings were expelled, and consuls appointed 
in their rpimi, viz. twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece. This 
treaty, which is1!he first we find nientioned to have been made between these 
two nations, speaks of Africa and Sardinia as possessed by the Carthaginians : 
whereas the conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate only to those parts of 
the island which were subject to them. By this treaty it is expressly stipu 
lated, that neither the Romans nor their allies shall sail beyond the Fair rro- 
montoiy^** which was very near Carthage ; and that such merchants aa|, shall 
. resort to this city for tra/Hc, shall pay only certain duties, as are settled in it.Tt 

It appears by the same treaty, that the Carthaginians were particularly 
careful to exxlude the Romans from all the countries subject to them, as well 
as from the knowledge of what was transacting in them ; as though the Car- 
thaginians, even at that time, had taken umbrage at the rising power of the 
Romans, and already harboured in their breasts the secret seeds of jealousy 
and distrust, that were one day to burst out in long and cruel wars, and a mu- 
tual hatred and animosity, which nothing could extinguish but the ruin of one 
of the contending powers, ^ 

Some years after the conclusion of this first treaty, the Carthaginians made 
an alliance with Xerxes king of Persia.Jt This prioce, who aimed at nothii^ 
less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he considered as his irre- 
concileable enemies, thought it would be impossible for him to succeed in his 
enterprise without the assistance of Carthage, whose power was formidable 
even at that time. The Carthaginians, who always kept in view the design 
they entertained of seizing upon the remainder of Sicily, eagerly embraced 
the favoftrable opportunity which now presented itself for completing the re- 

* PaMaro. t ^ Faro. X <^*lP« ^o^o- $ Strabo. I. vi. p. 3ft7. 

11 This is Strabo's calculatioo : but ihere must be a mistake in tlie numffra. characters, and what he im- 
mediately subjoins, ii a proof of tfais-mistake. He says, that a man, whose eye-sieht was food, mi^ht, 
from the coast of Sicily, count the vessels that came out of the port of Carthage. Is it possible that th« 
eye can carry so far as 60 or 75 leagues i ^ This passage of Sirabo, therefore, must be thus corrected. The 
passage from Lilybasum to Africa, is only 25 leas^ues. 

IT A. M. 3501. A. Garth. 343. Rome, 245. Ant. J. C. f03. Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245. et seq. Edit. OroBor. 

•• The rea«on of this restaint, according to Polybius, was, the 'nwillingncss of the Carthaginians to let 
the Roaians have any knowledge of the countries which lay more to the south, in order that thiseotetprb> 
\m people mifhtnot hear of their fertility.— Polyb. I. iii. p. 247. Edit. Gtonov. 

tt PoJyb. I. iii. p. JMtf. tl A. M 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. Diod. 1. xi. p. 1, Ifl, et f% 
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duction of it. A treaty nas therefore concluded, wberein H was agreed that 
the Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, those Greeks who 
were settled in Sicily and Italy, while Xerxes should march in person a^inst 
Greece itself. 

The preparations for this war lasted thiec years. The land army amounted 
to no less than three hundred thousand men. The fleet consisted of two thou- 
sand ships of war, and upwards of three thousand small vessels of burden. 
Hamilcar, the most experienced captain of his age, sailed from Carthage with 
this formidable army. He landed at Palermo,* and, after refreshing his 
troops, he marched against Hyniera, a city not far distant from Palermo, and 
laid siege to it. Theron, who commanded in it, seeing himself veiv much 
straitened, sent to Gelon, who had possessed himself of Syracuse. He flew inv- 
mediateiy to his relief with lifty thousand foot, and five thousand horse. His 
arrivaf infused new coursge into the besieged, who, from that time, made a 
very vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in stratagems. A courier was 
brought to him, who had been despatched from Selinuntum, a city of Sicily, 
with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the day when he might expect 
the cavalry, which he had requested. Gelon drew out an equal number of 
his own tioops, and sent them from his camp about the time agreed on. 
These being admitted into the enemy's camp, as cominj^ from Selinuntum. 
rushed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and set nre to his ships. In this critical 
conjuncture, Gelon attacked with all his forces the Carthaginians, who at first 
made a gallant resistance. But when the news of their general's death was 
brought them, and they saw all their fleet in a blaze, their courage failed them, 
and tney fled. And now a dreadful slaughter ensued ; upwards of a hundred 
and fifty thousand being slain. The rest of the army, having retired to a 
place where they were m want of every thing, could not make a long defence, 
and were forced to surrender at discretion. This battle was fought on the 
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my, consternation, grief, and despair, threw the whole city into "such a confu* 
sion and alarm as are not to be expressed. It was imagined that the enemy 
was already at the gates. The Carthaginians, in great reverses of fortune, 
always lost their courage, and sunk into the opposite extreme. Imjewdiately 
they sent a deputation to Gelon, by which they desired peace upon aftylorms. 
He heard their envoys with peat humanity. The complete victory he had 
gained, so far from making him haughty and untractable, had only increased 
his modesty and clemency even towards the enemy. He therefore granted 
them a peace without any other condition than their payii^ two thousand 
talents J towards the expense of the war. He likewise required them to build 
two temples, where the treaty of thispeace should be deposited, and exi>osed 
at all times to public view. The Cfarthaginians did not think this a dear 
purchase of a peace, that was so absolutely necessaiy to their affairs, and 
which they hardly durst hope for. Gisco, the son of Hamilcar, pursuant to 
the tmjust custom of the Carthaginians, of ascribing to the generai the ill Re- 
cess of a war, and making him bear the blam« of it, was punished for his 
father's misfortune, and sent into banishment. He passed the remainder of his 
days at Selinuntum, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuse, convened the peoplt, and invited all the 
citizens to ai)pear under arms. He himself entered tne assembly, unarmed, 
and without his guards, and there gave an account of the whole conduct of his 

* This city ii called in Latin Panomw. 
t Beiiaet the 300 Spartans, the TheMians, a people of B«eotia, to the aumber of 700, foagkt attd die4 
with L.«oaidas in thi» memorable battle.— He«»d. 1. r'u. c. r^ — ' 
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*ife. His vpeesh met with no other mterruptkm than t6e jpublic testimonies 
which were giren him of gratitude and admiration. So4ar nom being treated 
as a tyrant, and the oppressor of his countiy's libeity, he was considered as 
Its benefactor and deliverer ; ^11. with a unanimous voice, proclaimed him 
King ; and the crown was bestowea,^ after his death, on his two brothers. 

After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse,* where Nicias 
perished with his whole fleet, the S^;estans, who had declared in favour of 
the Athenians against the S^racusans, fearing the resentment of their enemies, 
and beii^ attacked by the mbabitants of Selinuntum, implored tiie aid of the 
Carthaginians, and put themselves and city under their protection. At Car* 
thage, the people debated some time what course woulcf be proper lor them 
, to take, the affair meeting with great difficulties. On one hand, the Cartha* 
ginians were veiy desirous to possess themselves of a ci^, which lay so coo« 
venient for them ; o^ the other, they dreaded the powers and forces of Syrt« 
cuse, which bad so lately cut to pieces a numerous army of the Athenians, and 
become, by so splendid a victory more fonnidable than ever. At last the lust 
of empire prevailed, and the Segestans were promised succours. 

The conduct of this war was committed to Hannibal, who at that time was 
invested with the highest dignity of the state, being one of the suffetes. He 
was grandson of Hamilcar, who had been defeated by Gelon, and killed be* 
fore llymera, and son of Cisco, who had been condemned to exile. He left 
Carthage, animated with an ardent desire of revenging his family and coun* 
try, and of wiping away the disgrace of the last defeat. He had a very mat 
army, as well as leet, under bis command. He landed at a place callea the 
Well of Lilybasum, which gave its name to a citv, afterwards built on the same 
spot. His first enterprise was the siege of Selinuntum. The attack and 
defence were equally vigorous, the very women showing a resolution and 
bravery above their sex. The city, after making a long resistance, was taken 
b^ storm, and the plunder of it abandoned to the soldiers. The victor exer- 
cised the most horrid cruelties, without showing the least regard either to 
age or sex. He permitted such inhabitants as had fled, to retura to the city 
alter it had been dismantled, and to till the lands, on condition of their paying 
a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city had been built two hundred ana 
forty-two years. 

Hymera, \rhich he next besieged and took likewise by storm, after beinr 
more cruelly treated than Selinuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred and 
forty years from its foundatioiL He forced three thousand prisoners to undergo 
every kind of ignominious punishment, and at last murdered them on the very 
spot, where his grandfather had been killed by Gelon's caraliy, to appease 
and satisfy his manes by the blood of these unhappy victims. 

These expeditions beii^ ended, Hannibal returned to Carthage, on which 
occasion the whole city came out to meet him, and received him with the 
most joyful acclamations. 

These successes re-inflamed the desire, and revived the design which the 
Carthaginians had ever entertained, of makii^ themselves masters of all Si* 
cily.t Three years after, they appointed Hannibal, their general a second 
time, and on his pleading his great age, and refusing the command of this war, 
they gave him for lieutenant, Imilcon, son of Hanno, of the same family. The 
preparations for this war were nroportioned to the great design which the Car 
whaginians had formed. The fleet and army were soon rea^, and set out for 
Sicily. The number of their forees, according to Timceus, amounted to above 
one hundred and twenty thousand, and according toEphorus, to three hundred 
thousand men. The enemy on their side, were prepared to give the Car- 
'haginians a warm reception. The Syracusans had sent to all tbeir allies, in 
order to levy forces among them, and to all the cities of Sicily to exhort them 
10 exert themselves vigorously in defence of their liberties. ^ 

•AM. SMt. A. Cwth. 434. A. Rom«. 336. Ant J. C. 419. Piod. L xiu. p. 16S -171, ITS— ItS. , 
t Dbd. 1. siiL ^ 901^909, SOS-SU, 398-91. 
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A|;T^g:eiilttin expeeted to feel the first fuiy of the enemj. This city w» 
immensely rich,* and strongly fortified. It was situated, as weie Hymera, 
and Selinuntum, on that coast of Sicily which faces Africa. Accordingly, 
Hannibal opened the campaign with the siege of this city. Imagining that it 
was impregnable except on one side, he directed his whole force to that quar- 
ter. He threw op banks and terraces as high as the walls, and made use. 
on this occasion, of the mbbish and fragments of the tombs standing round th« 
city, which he had demolished for that purpose. Soon after, the plague in* 
fected the army, and swept away a great number of the soldiers, ana the gene- 
ral himself. The Cartb^inian faaterpreted this disaster as a punishment in- 
flicted by the gods, who reyei^ed mthis manner the iniinies done to the 
dead, whose ghosts many fancied they had seen stalking before them in the 
night. No more tombs were therefore demolished ; prayers were ordered to 
be made, according to the practice of Carthage ; a dnld was sacrificed to 
Saturn, in compliance with a most inhumanly superstitious custom ; and many 
victims were thrown into the sea in honour of Neptune. 

The besiej^ed, who at first bad gained several advantages, were at last so 
pressed by famine, that all hopes of relief seeming desperate, they resolved 
to abandon the city. The following nicht was fixed on for this puipose. The 
reader will naturally imagine to himself the grief with which tnese miserable 
people must be seized, on their bein^^ forced to leave their houses, their rich 
possessions, and their countir ; but life was still dearer to them than all these. 
Never was a more melancholy spectacle seen. To omit the rest, a crowd of 
women, bathed in tears, were seen draggii^ afler them their helpless infants, 
in order to secure them from the brutal fuiy of the victor, cut the most 
grievous circumstance, was the necessity they were under of leaving behind 
them the aged and sick, who were unable either to fiy or to make the least 
resistance. The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which was the nearest city 
m their way, and there received all the comforts they could expect in the de- 
plorable condition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and murdered all who were 
found in it. The plunder was immense, and such as might be expected from 
one of the most opulent cities of Sicily, which contained two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and bad never been besieged, nor consequently plundered before. 
A numberless multitude (^pictures, vases and statues of all kinds were found 
here, the citizens having an exquisite taste for the polite arts. Among other 
curiosities, was the famous built of Phalaris, which was sent to Carthage. 

The siege of A^^ntum had lasted eight months. Imilcon made his 
forces take up their winter quarters in it, to give them the necessary refresh- 
ment ; and left this city, after laying it entirely in ruins, in the beginning of 
the spring. He afterwards besie^d Gela, and took it, notwithstandii^ the 
succours which were brought by Dionysius the Tyrant, who had seized iipon 
the government of Syracuse. Imilcon ended the war by a treaty with Diopj- 
sius. The conditions of it were, that the Carthaginians, besides their ambient 
acquisitions in Sicily, should still possess the countiy of the Sicanians J; Seli- 
nuntum, A^igentum, and Hymera ; as likewise that of Gela and Camariiia, 
witli leave ibr the inhabitants to reside in their respective dismantled cities, 

* The rerj sepulchral monuments showed the magnificence and loxurf of this crty, they bem^ nSornt^d 
with statues of birds and horses. But the wealth and boundless generosity of Gelliar, one of its inhabit- 
ants, is almost incredible. He entertained the people with spectacles and feasts ; and, durins: a famine, 
prevented the citizens from dying with hunger; he gave (wrtions to poor maidens, and rescued the unfor 
innate from want and despair; he had built nouses in the city and country, purposely forthe accommodafioR 
•f strangers, whom be usually dismissed with handsome presents. Five hundred ship-wrecked citiaens 
of Gela, applying^ to him, were boimtifuUy relieved, and every man supplied with a cloak aod coat out of 
his wardrobe. — Diod. 1. xiti. Valer. Max. 1. iv. c. ult. Empcdocles the philosopher, bom in Agrigentuni, 
kat a memorable saying concerning his fellow-citizens, that the Agrigentines squandered their money so 
evressively ever^ day, as if they expected it could never be exhausted ; and built with such solidity and 
iAgnifioence, as i( they thought they should live for ever. 

t rttift bull, with other spoils here taken, was afterwardP^stored to the Agiigentinei by Scitiio, trhea 
'» took Carthafe, in the th^rd Punic war—Cio. 1. iv. in Verrem, c. S3. 

t The Sicanians and Sicilians were aociently two distinct peopto. 
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on condition of their paying a tribute to Carthage : that the Leontines, the Alei- 
senians, and all the Sicilians, should detain their own laws, aiid preserve 
their liberty and independence ; lastly, that the Syracusans shouM stui con- 
tinue subject to Dionysius. After this treaty was concluded, Imilcon reiumed 
to Carthage, where tne plague still made dreadful havoc. 

Dionysius had concluded the late peace with the Carthaginians, with no 
other vi'ew than to get time to establish his new authority, and make the neces- 
sary preparations for the war which he meditated against them.* As he wag 
very sensible how formidable these people were, he used his utmost endea- 
vours to enable himself to invade them with success, and his desij^n was won* 
derfully well seconded by the zeal of his subjects. The fame otlhis prince, 
the strwig desire he had to distinguish himself, the charms of gain, and the 
prospect of the re^vards which he promised those who should show the greatest 
industiy, invited from all quarters into Sicily, the most able artists anaw(»rk« 
men at that time in the world. All Syracuse now became in a manner an im- 
mense work-shop, in every part of which men were seen makii^ swords, Lel- 
roets, shields, and militaiy engines ; and preparing all things necessary for 
building ships and fitting out fleets. The invention of vessels with five benches 
of oars (or quinqtierenus^) was at that time very recent; for, till then, those 
with three alone had been used.t 

Dionysius animated the workmen by his presence, and by the api^lauses he 
gave, and the bounty which he bestowed seasonably : but chiefly by his popular 
and engaging behaviour, which excited, more strongly than any other conduct, 
tiie industxy and ardour of the workmen,;^ the roost excellent of whom, in every 
art had frequently toe honour to dine with him. 

When all thir^ were ready, and a great number of forces had been levied 
m different countries, he called the Syracusans together, laid his designs before 
them, and represented to ttiem that the Carthaginians were the professed ene- 
mies of the Greeks : that they had no less in view than the invasion of all 
Skily ; the subjecting of all the Grecian cities ; and that, in case their progress 
was not checked, the Syracusans themselves would soon be attacked ; that the 
reason why the Carthaginians did not attempt any enterprise, and continued 
inactive, was owing entirely to the dreadful havoc made by the plague amoi^ 
tbeiD, which, he observed, was a favourable opportunity for the Syracusaos 
Thoi«h the tyranny and the W rant were equally odious to Syracuse, yet the 
hatred the people IJore to the Carthaginians, prevailed over all other consider- 
ations, and every one, guided more uy the views of an interested policy, than 
by th<^ dictates of justice, received the speech with applause. Upon this, 
without the least complaint made, or any declaration of war. Dionysius gave 
up to the fuiy of the populace, the persons and possessions of tne Carthaginians. 
Great numbers of them resided at that lime in Syracuse, and traded there on 
the faith of treaties. The common people ran to their houses, plundered llieir 
effects, and pretended they were sufficiently authorized to exercise eveiy iono- 
miny, and inflict every kind of punishment on them, for the cruelties theyliad 
exercised against the natives of the country. And this horrid example of per- 
fidy and inhumanity was followed throughout the whole island of Sicily. This 
was the bloody signal of the war which was declared against them. Diony- 
sius having thus begun to do himself justice, (i" his way,) sent deputies to 
Carthage, to require them to restore all the Sicili<in cities to their liberties ; 
and that otherwise all the Carthaginians found in 'hem should be treated as 
enemies. This news spread a general alarm in Carthage, especially when 
they reflected on the sad condition to which they were reduced. 

Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege ol Motya, which was the 
magazine of the Carthaginians in Sipily ; jind pusned the siege on with so 
itiuch vigour, that it was impossible for Iin.Irca, vo«vJ«rthaginian adm»jfa2, U> 

• A. M. MO(K A. Carth. 442. A. Rome. 844. AtA. J. C. 404. Dion. 1. xW, p. 2C8--97a. 
t Trireme*. 5 fio»^ *!•♦ arte*. 
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yelieve it. He brought forward his engines, battered the place with his bat* 
terlng rams, advanced towers six stories high to the wall, mlled upon wheels* 
and of an eaual height with their houses ; and from these he greatly annoved 
the besieged with furious volleys of arrows and stones sent from his catapuitas: 
an eng^ at that time of late invention.* At last the city, af\er a long and 
vigorous defence, was taken by storm, and all the inhabitants of it put to tho 
fiword, those excepted who took sanctuary in the temples. The plunder of il 
was abandoned to the soldiers ; and Dionysius, leaving a strong garrison and a 
trusty governor in it, returned to Syracuse. 

The following year Imilcon, being appointed one of the suffetes, returned 
to Sicily with a far greater army than before.t He landed at Palermo.t took 
several cities, and recovered Motva by force of arms. Animated by these 
successes, he advanced towards Syracuse, with a design to besiege it ; maixh- 
ing his infantiy by land, while his fleet, under the command of Mago, sailed 
along the coast. 

The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracusans into great consternation. Above 
two hundred ships laden with the spoils of the enemy, and advancing in good 
order, entered in a kind of triumph the great harbour, being followed by five 
hundred barks. At the same time the land army, consisting, according to 
some authors, of three hundred thousand foot,§ and three thousand horse, w?:s 
seen marching forward on the other side of the city. Imilcon pitched his tei.t 
in the very temple of Jupiter, and the rest of the army encamped, at twehe 
furlongs, or about a mile and a half from the city. Marching up to it, I m ikon 
ofifered battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to accept the challenge. 
Imilcon, satisfied at his having extorted, from the Syracusans, this ronfessK^n 
of their own weakness and his superiority, returned to his camp, not doubtirig 
but he should soon be master of the ci^, considering it already as a certain 
prey, which could not possibly escape him. For thirty days together, he laid 
waste the neighbouriipod about Syracuse, and ruined the whole country. He 
possessedhimself of the suburb of Acradina, and plundered the temples of Ceres 
and Proserpine. To fortify his camp, he beat down the tombs which stood 
round the city ; and among others, that of Gelon, and his wife Demarata, which 
was exceeding magnificent. 

But these successes were not lasting. All the splendour of this anticipated 
triumph vanished in a moment, and taught mankind, says Diodorus, that the 
proudest mortal, blasted sooner or later by a superior power, shall be forced 
to confess his own weakness. While Imilcon, now master of almost all the 
cities of Sicily, expected to finish his conquests by the reduction <^ Syracuse, 
a contagious distemper seized his army, and made dreadful havoc in it. It 
was now the midst of summer, and the heat that year was excessive. The in- 
fection beean among the Africans, multitudes of whom died, without any i>os- 
sibility of their being relieved. Care was taken at first to inter the dead ; but 
the number increased daily, and the infection spreading very fast, the^dead lay 
unburied, and the sick could have no assistance. This plague was attended 
with veiy uncommon symptoms, such as violent dysenteries, i^ing fevers, 
burning entrails, acute pains in every part of the body. The infected were 
even seized with madness and fury, so that they would fall upon any person 
that came in their waj', and tear them to pieces. 

pionysius did not lose this favourable opportunity for attackuig the enemy. 
Imilcon's army, being mere than half conquered by the plague, could make 
but a f<»eble resistance. The Carthaginian ships were almost all either taken 
or burnt. The inhabitants in general of Syracuse, their old men, women, and 
children, came pouring out of the city, to behold an event, which to them ap- 

* The cunom reader • '11 find a rery particular account of it in a subsequent pail of this work. 
♦ Plod. 1. xiv. p. iI79— r>j5. Justin. 1. lix. c. 2, 3. 

t Tan'ia us. ^ 

? Borne authors sar hut tliirtjr thousand foo?, wlich is tba more probabla nocooDt, as tha fleet wluck 
Uockad up the town by sea was so fwiui.ih e # 
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peared minculous. With hands lifted up to heaven, they thaidced die tutelar 
g^ods of their city, for having revetted the sanctity of temples and tombs, 
which had been so brutally violated by these barbarians. Night coming on, 
both parties retired, when Imilcon, taking the opportuni^ of this short suspen- 
sion of hostilities, sent to Dionysius, for leave to carry back with him tiie small 
remains of his shattered army, with an offer of three hundred talents,* which 
was ail the specie he had then left. Permission only could be obtained lor the 
Carthaginians, with whom Imilcon stole away in the night, and left the rest to 
the mercy of the conqueror. 

In sucn unhappy circumstances did the Carthaginian general, who a few 
days before had been so proud and haughty, retire from Syracuse. Bitterly 
. bewailmg his own fate, but most of all that of his countiy, he with the most 
insolent fury, accused the gods as the sole authors of his misibrtunes. " The 
enemy," continued he, " may indeed rejoice at our misery, but have no rea- 
son to glory in it. We return victorious over the Syracusans, and are defeat- 
ed by the plague alone. No part," added he, '* of the disaster touches me so 
much as my sturviving so many gallant men, and bein^ reserved, not for the 
comforts otlife, but to be the sport of so dire a calamity : however, since I 
brought back the miserable remains of an army which have been committed to 
my care, I now have nothing to do, but to follow the brave soldiers who lie 
dead before Syracuse, and show my country, that I did not sOrvive them out 
of a fondness of life, but merely to preserve the troops wh:ch had escaped the 
plague from the fuiy of the enemy, to which my more early death would have 
abandoned them." 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found overwhelmed with grief 
and despair, he entered his house, shut his doors against the citizens, and even 
his own children ; and then gave himself the fatal stroke, in compliance with 
a practice to which the heathens falsely gave the name of courage, though it 
was, in reality, no other than cowardly despair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city aid not stop here ; for the Africans, 
who, from time immemorial, had oome an implacable hatred to the Cartha- 
einians, being now exasperated to fuiy, because their countrymen had been 
left behind, and exposed to the murdering sword of the Syracusans, assemble 
in the most frantic manner, sound the alarm, take up arms, and, after seizing 
upon Tunis, march directly to Carthage, to the number of more than two hun- 
dred thousand men. The citizens now gave themselves up for lost. This new 
Incident was considered by them as the sad effect of the wrath of the gods, 
which pursued the guilty wretches even to Carthage. As its inhabitants, 
cspeciall:^ in all pubHc calamities, carried their superstition, to the greatest ex- 
cess, their first care was to app^ease the offended gods. Ceres and Proser- 
pine wei^ deities, who, till that time, had never been heard of in Africa. But 
now, to atone for the outrage which had been done them, in the plundering 
of their temples, magnificent statues were erected to tbeur honour; priests 
were selected from among the most distii}^ished families of the city ; sacri- 
fices and victims, according to the Greek ritual, if 1 may use the expression, 
were offered up to them ; i^ a word, nothing was omitted which could be 
thought conducive in any manner, to appease those angiy goddesses, and to 
merit their favour. After this, the defence of the city was the next object of 
their care. Happily for the Carthaginians, this numerous army had no leader, 
but was like a body uninformed with a soul ; no provisions or military engines ; 
no discipline or subordination were seen among tnem, every man setting^ him- 
self up for a general, or claiming an independence from the rest. DivisionSj. 
therefore, arising in this rabble of an army, and the famine increasing daily, 
the individuals of it withdrew to their respective homes, and delivered Car- 
tibage from a dreadful alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their late disarter, but continued 
their enterprises on Sicily. Mago, their general, and one of the suffetes, lost 
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a great battle, in which he was slain. The Carthaginian chiefi demanded a 
peace, which was granted, on condition of their evacuating all Sic»ly, and de- 
Irajing the expenses of the war. They pretended to accept the terms ; but 
representing that it was not in their power to deliver up the cities, withoi/t 
first obtainir^ an order from their republic, they obtained so long a truce, as 
gave tiiem time sufficient for sending to Carthage. They took advantage of 
this interval, to raise and discipline new troops, over which Mago, son of him 
who had been lately killed, was appointed general. ^He was yeir young, but 
of great abilities and reputation. As soon as he arrived in SiciFy, at the ex- 
piration of the truce, he gave Dionysius battle ; in which Leptinus,* one of 
the generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of fourteen thousand Sy- 
racusans left dead on the field. By this victoiy the Carthaginians obtained 
an honourable peace, which left them in possession of all they had in Sicily, 
and even the addition of some strong holds, besides a thousand talents,! which 
were paid to them for defraying the expenses of the war. 

About this time a law was enacted at Carthage, by which its inhabitants 
were forbid to learn to write or speak the Greek language ; in order to deprive 
them of the means of corresponding with the enemy, cither tnr word of mouth 
or in writii^.t This was occasioned by the treacheiy of a Carthaginian, who 
had written in Greek to Dionysius, to give him advice of the departure of the 
army from Carthz^e. 

Carthage had soon after another calamity to struggle with.§ The plague 
spread in the citf , and made terrible havoc. Panic terrors, and violent fits 
of frenzy, seized on a sudden the heads of the distempered ; who, sallying 
sword in hand out of their houses, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed 
or wounde'd all who unhappily came in their way. The Africans and Sardi- 
nians would veiy willingly have taken this opportunity to shake off a yoke 
which was so hateful to them ; L«ut both were subjected, and reduced to their 
allegiance. Dionysius formed at this time an enterprise in Sicily, ^vith the 
same views, which was equally unsuccessful.il He died, some time after, and 
was succeeaed by his son of tne same name. 

We have already taken notice of the first treaty which the Carthaginians 
concluded with the Romans. There was another, which, according to Oro- 
sius, was concluded in the 402d year of the foundation of Rome, and conse* 
quently about the time we are now speaking of. This second treaty was near- 
ly the same with the first, except that the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica vi^re 
expressly comprehended in it, and joined with the Cartha«:inians. 

Afterthe death of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse was invol vedin great troubles. IT 
Dionysius the younger, whohadbeen expelled, restored himself by forceof arms, 
and exercised great cruelties there. One part of the citizens implored the aid 
of Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and bv descent a Syncusan. This seemed a 
veiy favourable opportunity for the Carthaginians to seize upon all Sicily, and ac- 
cordingly they sent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, such of the Syra- 
cusans as loved their country best, had recourse to the Corinthians, who often as- 
sisted them in their dangers, and were, of all the Grecian nations, the most pro- 
fessed enemies to tyranny, and the most avowed mnd most generous assertors of 
liberty. Accordii^ly the Corinthians sent over Timoleon, a man of great merit, 
and who had signalized his zea^ for the public welfare, by freeing his countiy 

* ThM Leptinas was brother to Dionynin. f About $914,640. 

1 Justin. L XX. c. 5. J Diod. I. xv. p. 344. 

H This is the Dionjsias who ijivit<>d Plato 1o his court ; nnd who, being arierwtrds offended with his 
freedom, sold him for a slare. Some philosophers came from Greece to Syracuse, in order to redeem their 
krather, which faaWng done, they sent him home with this useful lesson — that philosophers ought very 
rarely or very obligingly to converse with tyrants. This prince had learning, und aflccted to pass for a 
poet ; but could not jrain that name at the Olympic srames, whither he had sent his verses, to be repeated 
by his brother Theafides. It had be«n happy for Dionysius, had the Athenians entertained no better mm 
opinion of his poetry ; for on their pronouncing him victur, when his poems were repeated in their city. h« 
was raised to such a transport of joy and intemperance, that both together killed him; and thus, perbapa, 
VM verified the prediction of the oracle, viz. that he should die when he had overcome his betters. 
. Jf \^' ^^^' ^' Carth. 498. A. Home. 400. Ant J. C. 348. Piod. 1. xvi. p. 252. Polyb. I. ui. Ob 
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ftora tymaof^ tt iSbm ezpeme of his owti famyr* Mm ntt sail with < 

ships, and airirin^ at Rtegium, be eluded, b j a bappy stratagem^ tbe vigilj 

of the Carthaginians; who, baring been infonned, l^ Icetes, of bis voyage 
and deskot wanted to intercept him in his passage to Sicihr. 

Tinumon had scarce above a thousand soldiers under his command ; and 

et,with diis handful of men, he marched boldly to the relief of Syracuse. 

iis small army increased in proportion as be advanced. The Syracusans 
were oow in a desperate condition, and quite hopeless. They saw the Car* 
thaginians masters of the port ; Icetes of tbe ci^, and Dionysius of tbe cita* 
deL Happily, on Tinioleon*s arrival, Dionysius having no refuge left, put the 
citadel into his hands, with all the forces, arms, and ammuiution in it^ and es- 
csuoed by his assistance to Corinth.* Timoleon had, by bis emissaries, art- 
mij represented to the foreign forces in Mago*s arniy, (which, by an error in 
the constitution of Carthage, before taken notice of, was chie^ composed of 
such, and even the greatest part of whom were Greeks,) that it was astonish- 
ing to see Greeks using their endeavours to make barbarians masters of Sicily, 
from whence they, in a veiy little time, would pass over into Greece. For, 
could they imagine, thai the Carthaginians were come so far, with no other 
riew than to establish Icetes tyrant of Syracuse ? Such discourses beim^ 
spiead amoitt^ Mago's soldiers, gave this general veiy great uneasiness : and, 
as he wanted only a pretence to retire, be was glad to have it believed that 
bis forces were gcnng to betray and desert him, and upon this he sailed with 
bis fleet out of me harbour, and steered ibr Carthage. Icetes, after his de- 
parture, could not bold out long against the Corinthians ; so that they now got 
entire possession of the whole city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; but be prevented the ex* 
ecutioD of the sentence passed upon him, by a voluotaiy death. His body 
vai hung upon a gallows, and exposed as a public spectacle to the people. 
New forces, were levied at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful neet 
than the former was sent to Sicily.j It consisted of two hundred ships of war, 
besides a thousand transports ; and tiie army amounted to upwards of seventy 
thousand men. They landed at Lilybaeum, under the command of Hamilcar 
aixl Hannibal, and resolved to attack the Corinthians first. Tiinoleon did not 
wait for, but marched out to meet them. But, such was tbe coiwteiDation of 
Syracuse, that of all the forces which were in that city, only three thousand 
Syracusans, and four thousand mercenaries, fi>l}owed him ; and a thousand of 
^ latter deserted upon the march, through fear oi the danger they were ^o- 
iDg to encounter. Timoleon, however, was not discouraged, but exhorting 
&e remainder of bis forces to exert themselves courageously for the safety 
and liberties of iioeir allies, he led them against the enemy, whose rendezvous 
he had been inf<Hined was on the banks of the little river Crimisa. It appear- 
ed at the first reflection mexcusable lolly to attack an army so numerous as 
uat of the eneipyv with only tour or &re thousand foot, and a thousand horse ; 
but Timoleon, who knew that braverjr, conducted by prudence, is superior to 
numbers, relied on the courage of his soldiers, whJo seemed resolved to (^ie 
IJther than yield, and with ardour demanded to be led against the .enemy. 
The event justified his vievs and hopes. A battle was fought ; the Cartha- 
^niaos were routed, and upwards of ten thousand of them slain, fiill three 
thousand of whom were Cat^baginian citizens, which filled their city with 
DKwming and die greatest consternation. Their camp was taken, and with it 
"onaense riches, and a great number of prisoners. 

* Here he pveMired feme pesemblairae of hii former tynamjt hj tqmin^ ichoolnm«ter, and exerctein;^ 
k oiKipline over bors, when he could no longer tyrannise ore'r men. He had leamintf , and was once a 
•choliir to Plato, whom he caased to come arain into Sicily, notwithstanding: the unworthy treatment ha 
Md met with from Diooystuf' father. Philip king of Maeedoa, meeting him in the streets at Corinth, 
•M isKng him how he came to lose so considerable a principality as had been left him by his father ; he 
•■^^Med, that his father had indeed left him the inheritance, but nut the fortune which had preferred 
Wth himself and that— However, fortune did Mm no great injory, in reploring bim on the dunghilU fiw 
•Jm-h she bad raised his father. t P*"*- V' 2«-25n. 
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Tioideony*attlie8aiDetiiiietliatlfeede8i>atclied theaewsof tintfictcnytD 
Corinth, sent thither the finest anns Souod amaog the plunder. For he was pas- 
sionately desirous of having this city applauded and admired hj all men, 
when tiiey should see that Corinth alone, among all the Grecian cities, abdoin- 
ed its finest temples, not with the spoils of Greece, and offerings died in the 
hlood of its citizens, the sight of which could tend only to preserve the sad 
remembrance of their losses ; but with those of barbarians, vdiich by fine in- 
scriptions, displayed at once the courage and religious gratitude of those who 
had won them. For these inscriptions imported, That the CarintkianM^ and 
TimoUon their general^ ajier havinf freed we Greeke^ ietUed inSicily^from the 
Cktrihagiwian y)ke. hadnung i^ mese amu in their temples^ a$ an eternal oo- 
kttowl^gimefd of me favour and goodness of the gods* 

After this, Timoleon, leaving the meicenaiy troojps in the Carthaginian ter- 
ritories, to waste and destroy them, retuniea to Syracuse. On his arrival 
there, he banished the thousand soloiers who had deserted him ; and took no 
other revenge, than ccnnmandtng them to leave Syracuse before sunset. 

This victory ^ined by the Corinthians, was followed by the capture of 
many cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to sue fbrpeace. 

In proportion as the appearance of success made the Cfarthagintans viroroiis- 
ly exert themselves to raise powerful armies both by land and sea, and pros- 
perity led them to make an insolent and cruel use of victoiy ; so their courage 
would sink in unforeseen adversities, their hopes of new resources vanish, and 
their gn>vellin|^ souls condescend to aide quarter of the most inconsiderable 
enemy, and without sense of shame, accept the hardest and most mortifying 
conditions. Those now imposed were, mat they should possess only the 
lands lying beyond the river Halycus ;t that they should give all the natives 
liberty to retire to Syracuse with their families and effects ; and that they 
should neither continue in the alliance, nor hold any correspondence with the 
tyrants of that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there happened at Carthage a memora- 
ble incident, related by Justin.^ Hanno, one of its most powerful citizens, 
formed a design of seizitij^ upon the republic, by destroying the whole senate. 
He chose, for the execution of this bloody plan, the day on which his dai^- 
ter was to be married, on which occasion he designed to invite the senators 
to an entertainment, and there poison them all. The conspiracy was discov- 
ered, but Hanno had such influence, &at the government did not dare to pun- 
^h so execrable a crime : the magistrates contented themselves with only pre- 
venting it, by an order, which forbade, in General, too great a magnificence at 
weddings, and limited the expense oli mose occasions. Hanno, seeing his 
stratagem defeated, resolved to employ open force, and for tnat purpose arm- 
ed all the slaves. However, he was again discovered ; and, to escape pun- 
ishment, retired, with twenty thousand armed slaves, to a castle that was very 
stix>ng]y fortified ; and there endeavoured, but without success, to engage in 
his rebellion the Africans, and the king of Mauritania. He afterwaras was 
ta!:en prisoner, and carried to Carthafire, where, after being whipped, his eyes 
were put out, his arms and thighs broken, he was put to death in presence of 
the people, and his bod}r, all torn with stripes, was hung on a gibbet. His 
children, and all his relations, though they had not joined in his guilt, shared 
in his punishment. They were all sentenced to die, in order that not a single 
person of his family might be left, either to imitate his crime or revenue his 
death. Such was the temper of the Carthaginians ; ever severe and violent 
in their punishments, they carried them to the extremes of rigour, and made 
them extend even to the innocent, without showing the least regard to equity, 
moderation, or gratitude. 

• Plat. 348—950. 
T^Thit river it aot far from Afrifentmn. It is called Lyeus bjDiodAnii %9i P\iiteiclk. boCthii ittboifM 

t Juitin. lib. sxi, «. 4. 
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I noir eome to the wiis mtUmed br Om Caitiiagiiuant in Africa HmU; •• 
well as 10 Sicily, against Agatbodes, wnich exercised their aims during •«▼•- 
ralreaw.* 

This Agathodes was a Sicilian* of obscure birth and low fortune.t Sup< 
ported at first bj the forces of the Carthaginians, he had invaded the sove- 
reignty of Syracuse, and made himself tyrant over it. In the infancy of his 
power, the Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar^ their chief, 
forced him to agree to a peace, which restored tranquillity to Sicily. But he 
soon infringed tl^ articles of it, and declared war against the Carthaginians 
themselves, who, under the conduct of Hamilcar, obtained a signal victory 
over hlm^ end forced him to shut himself up in Syracuse. The Carthagi- 
oians pursued him thither, and laid siege to that important city, the capturti 
of which would have given them possession of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whose forces were greatly inferior to theirs, and who saw him- 
ttlf deserted by all his allies, from ^eir detestation of his horrid cruelties, 
meditated a design of so daring, and, to all appearance, of so impracticable 
a nature, that even after success, it yet appears almost incredible. This de- 
sign was no less than to make Africa the seat of war^ and to besiege Carthage, 
at a time when he could neither defend himself in Sicily, ncr sustain the siege 
of Syracuse. His proftnind secrecy in the execution is as astonishing as the & 
sign itself. He communicated his thoughts on this affair to no person whatso- 
ever, but contented himself with declaring, that he had found out an infallible 
way to dree the Syracusans from the dangers that surrounded them ; that they 
bad only to endure witii patience, for a short time, the inconveniences of a 
siegp ; but that those who could not bring themselves to this resolution, mieht 
freely depart the city. Only sixteen hundred persons quitted it. He left nis 
broiheT Antander there with forces and provisions sufficient for him to make a 
stout defence. He set at liber^ all slaves who were of age to bear arms, and, 
after obliging them to take an oath, joined them to his forces. He carried 
with him only fifty talents § to supply his present wants ; well assured that he 
siiould find in the enemy^s country, whatever was necessary to his subsistence. 
He therefore set sail with two of his sons, Ardugathus and Heraclides, with- 
out letting any one person know whither he intended his course. All who 
were on boardhis ffeet believed that they were to be conducted eitlier to Italy 
or Sardinia, in order to plunder those countries^ or to lay waste those coasts 
of Sicily which beloiged to the enemy. The Carthau^imans, surprised at so 
unexpected a departure, endeavoured to prevent it ; but Agathocles eluded 
their pursuit, and made for the main ocean. 

He did not discover his desi^ till he bad landed in Africa. There assem- 
bling his troops, he told them, in few words, the motives which had prompted 
bim to this expedition. He represented, that the only way to free their coun- 
tiY, was to cany the war into the territories of their enemies : that he led them, 
who were inured to war and of intrepid dispositions, against a parcel of ene- 
mies w^o were softened and enervated by ease and luxuiy : that the natives 
of the country, oppressed with the yoke of servitude, equally cruel and igno- 
minious, would run in crowds to join them on the first news of their arrival : 
that tiie boldness of their attempt would alone disconcert the Carthaginians, 
who had no expectation of seeing an enemy at their gates : in short, that no 
~' ■ ,. ■ ■ I ■ ■ * ■ I .11 

• A. M. 9685. A. Carth. 537. A. Rome, 43t. AnU J. C. 319. Dfed. L six. p. 651-4I5S. 710-719. 
WT— 74S. 760. JiMtiB. 1. u. c. 1—6. 

t-He was, aeeordior to laott hiitoriaai, Um ton of ja potter, bet eO allow him to haTe worked at the trade. 
From the obicuritj orkis birth and coaditioa, Po) jbina aies an argmnent to prore hie enpacitj and talenti^ 
IB oppoutioB to the daflders of Timasos. Bat hit grratest eulogiom was the praise of Scipio. That illoe- 
tnous homanheiaf asked, who, in his opinion, were the most prodent id the conduct of tneir affairs, and 
most jodicioatlT bold in the execution of their designs ; answered, Afcnthoclcs and Dioaysios.~Polyb. I. 
>▼• p. IflOS. Edit. Gronor. Howerer, let his capaeitjr hnm been •vtr so front, it wm extended bj hi* 

X The bntlle was Wht near the river and ei^ of Hjmenu 
I MtOOOFrench crowns. or t56,00a 
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enterprise could possibly be more adTantageous or honoiirablie than fhis, sinot 
tiie ivnole wealth of Carthage would become the prey of the victors, wlwse 
courage would be praised and admired by the latest posterity. The soldiers 
fancied themselves already masters of Carthage, and received his speech with 
applause and acclamations. One circumstance alone gave them uneasiness, 
ana that was, an eclipse of the sun happening just as they were setting sail. 
In these ages, even the most civilized nations understood veiy little the reason 
of these extraordinary phenomena of nature ; and used to draw from them, (by 
their soothsayers,) superstitious and arbitrary conjectures, which freqgently 
would either suspend or hasten the most important enterprises. However, 
Agathocles revived the drooping courage of his soldiers, by assuring them that 
these eclipses always foretold some instant change : that, therefore, good for- 
tune was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he wished them, he executed, 
almost at the same time, a second enterprise, which was even more daring and 
hazardous than his first^ of carrying them over into Africa ; and this was, the 
bumif]^ every ship in hw fleet. Many reasons determmed him to so desperate 
an action. He had not one good harbour in Africa where his ships could lie 
in safety. As the Carthaginians were masters of the sea, they would not have 
failed to possess themselves immediately of his fleet, which was Incapable of 
' making the least resistance. In case he had left as man}r hands as were neces- 
sary to defend it, he would have weakened his army, which was inconsiderable 
at the best, and put it out of his power to gain any advantage by this unex- 
pected diversion, the success of mxich depended entirely on tne swiAness and 
vigour of the execution. Lastly, he was desirous of putting his soldiers under 
a necessity of conquering, by leaving them no other refuge than victory 
Much courage was necessary to adopt such a resolution. He bad already pre- 
pared all his officers, who were entirely devoted to his service, and received 
eveiy impression he gave them. He then came suddenly into the assembly, 
with a crown upon his head, dressed in a magnificent habit, and, with the air 
and behaviour of a man who was going to perform some religious ceremony, 
and addressing^himself to the assembly, ** When we,'* says he, " left Syracuse, 
and were warmly pursued by the enemy, m this fatal necessity, 1 addressed 
myself to Ceres and Proserpine, the tutelar divinities of Sicily ; and promised, 
that if they would free us from this imminent danger, I would bum all out 
ships in their honour, at our first landing here. Aid me, tlierefore, O soldiers, 
to dischaige my vow ; for the goddesses can easily make us amends for this 
sacrifice." At the same time, taking a flambeau in bis hand, he hastily led 
the way on board his own ship, and set it on hie. All the officers did the like, 
and were cheerfully followed by the soldiers. The trumpets sounded from 
eveiy quarter, and the whole army echoed with joyful shouts and acclama- 
tions. The fleet was soon consumed. The soldiers had not been allowed 
time to reflect on the proposal made to them. They had all been hurried on 
by a blind and impetuous ardour : but when tbey had a little recovered their 
reason, and, surve3ring in their minds the vast extent of ocean which separated 
them from their own countiy, saw themselves in Inat of the enemy, without 
the least resource, or any means of escaping out of it, a sad and melancholy 
silence succeeded the transport of joy and acclamations, which, but a moment 
before, had been so general in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. He marched his army 
towards a place called the Great Ci^jr, which was part of the domain of Car- 
thage. The countiy through which they marched to tliis place afforded tlie most 
delicious and ^re^able prospect in the world. On each side were seen lai^e 
meads waterecfby beautiful streams, and covered with innumerable flocks of all 
kinds of cattle ; countiy seats built with extraordinaiy magnificence ; delightful 
avenues planted with olive and all sorts of fruit-trees ; wardens of a prod&ious 
extent, and kept with a care and elegance wiiich delighted the eye. Th-f 
pywipuct reanimated the soldiers. They marched full ofcourage to the Great 
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City, vvfaieh ihetiock^wmnd in hand, and eoricbed 'JiemselTet with tlie phii^ 
der of it, which was entirely abandoned to them. Tunis, which was not far 
distant from Carthage, made as little resistance. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it was known that the 
enemy was in the countiy, advancing by hasty marches. This arrival of Aga- 
thocles made the Carthaginians concjade, that their army before Syracuse had 
been defeated, and their fleet lost. The people ran in disorder to the great 
square of the city, while the senate assemblea in haste, and in a tumultuous' 
manner. Immediately they deliberated on the means for preserving the city 
They had no armj in readiness to oppose the enemy, and their imminent dan* 
ger did not permit them to wait the arrival of those forces which might be 
raisedin the country, and among the allies. It was therefore resdved, aOer 
several different opinions had been heard, to arm the citizens. The number 
of the forces thus levied amounted to forty thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
aild two thous!ind armed chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, Uiough divided be- 
tween themselves by some family quarrels, were, however, joined in the com- 
mand of these troops. They marched immediately to meet tiie enemy, and 
on sight of them, drew up their forces in order of battle. Agathocles had, at 
mc»t, but thirteen or fourteen thousand men.* The signal was given, and an 
obstinate fight ensued. Hanno, with his sacred cohort, the flower of the Car- 
thaginian forces, lonff sustained the funr of the Greeks, and sometimes even 
broke their ranks ; but at last, overwhelmed with a shower of stones, and 
covered with wounds, h6 fell dead on the field. Bomilcar might have changed 
the face of things, but he had private and personal reasons not to obtain a vic- 
toiy for his countiy. He therefore thought proper to retire with the forces 
unaer his command, and was followed by the whole army, which by that means 
was forced to leave the field to Agathocles. Ailer pursuing the enemy some 
time, he returned and plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty tfciousand 
pair of manacles were found in it, with which the Carthaginians baa furnished 
themselves, in the firm persuasion of their taking many prisoners. The result 
of this victoiy was the capture of a great number of stroi^-holds, and the de- 
fection of many of the natives of the countiy, who joined the victor. 

This descent of Agathocles into Africa, <k>ubtless gave birth to Scipio^s de- 
ciCT of making a like attempt upon the same republic, and from the same 
place.t Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, who ascrilied to temerity his 
design of making Africa the seat of the war, he forgot not to mention the ex- 
ample of Agathmsles, as an instance in favour of hb enterprise, and to show, 
that frequently there is no other way to get rid of an enemy, who presses too 
closely upon us, than by carrying the war into his own countiy ; and that men 
are much more courageous when they act upon the ofiensive, man when they 
stand only upon the defensive. ^ 

While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attac^:ed by their enemies, am- 
bassadors came to them from Tyre.t They came to implore their succour 
i^inst Alexander the Qreat, who was upon the point of^ taking their city, 
which he had long besieged. The extremity to which their countiymen, for 
so they called tiiem, were reduced, touched the Carthaginians as sensibly as 
their own danger. Though they were unable to relieve them, they at least 
thought it thenr duty to coonfort them ; and deputed thirty of their principal 
citizens, to express their grief that they could not spare ttem any troops, be- 
cause or the present melancholy situation of their own aflairs. The Tyri^os, 
though disaf^inted of the only hope they had left, did not however despond. 
They committed their wives, children,^ and old men, to the care of those 
deputies ; and, being delivered from all mquietude with regard to persons who 

* A[^thoelet, waathif arms for n 
looked well at a distance. And p4 _^ 

ay's hone, he let fly a great many owh, pnvately procured for that purpoK 
M as an omen and assaranee of victory. — Diod. ad Ann. 3 Olymn. p. 117. 
t Lir. 1. xxviii. a. 49. t THoi. 1. xrii. p. ftl9. Q,ttlnL Cart 1. ir. e* S. 

4 TSv Tfaotfvaal 7U»aiiiS»|Uf0f» tome of their wirts mod chiMroB.— Dio d. 1. xvii^sU. 
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were dearer to theoi than isxj ih\ag in the worid, Amst bought oi^ ^ nakim 
a resolute defence, prepared fca* the worst that m^t happen. Carths^e re- 
ceived this afflicted company with ail possible msu^ of ainitj, and paid to 
guests who were so dear and worthy of compassion, all the services which they 
could have expected from the most affectionate and tender parents* 

Quintus Curtius places this embassy from Tyre to the Carthaginians at th« 
same time that the Syracusans were rava^ix^ Africa, and had advanced to the 
veiy gates of Carthage. But the expedition of Agathocles against Africa can* 
not agree in time with the siege of Tyre, which was more than twen^ yeaxs 
before it. 

At the same time, Carthage was solicitous how to extricate itself from the 
difficulties with which it was surrounded. The present unhappy state of the 
republic was considered as the effect of the wrath of the gods ; and it was 
acknowledged to be justly deserved, particularly with regard to two deities 
towards whom the Carthaginians had been reiniss in the dischaiiee of certain 
duties prescribed by their religion, and which had once been observed with 
great exactness. It was a custom, coeval with the city itself, in Carthaee, to 
send annually to Tyre, the mother city, the tenth of all the revenues of the 
republic, as an ofTeni^ to Hercules, the patron and protector of both cities. 
The domain, and consequently the revenues of Carthage, having increased 
considerably, the portion on the contrary, of the g:od, had been lessened, and 
they were far from remitting the whole tenth to him. They were seized witii 
a scruple in this respect, they made an open and public confession of theii 
insincerity, and sacrilegious avarice ; and to expiate their guilt, they sent to 
Tyre a great number of presents, and small shrines of their deities, all of 
gold, which amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman superstition seemed as 
flagrant as the fonner, gave them no less uneasiness. Anciently, children of 
the best families in Carthage used to be sacrificed to Saturn. They now 
reproached themselves with having failed to pajr to the god the honoui^ which 
they thought were due to him ; and with bavins used fraud and dishonest 
dealing towards him, by havii^ substituted in weir sacrifices, children of 
slaves or be^ars. bou^t for that purjjose, in the roobi of those nobly bom. 
To expiate the guilt of so horrid an impiety, a sacrifice was made to this blood* 
thirsty god, of two hundred children of the first rank ; and upwards of three 
hundred persons, from a sense of this terrible neglect, offered themselvei 
voluntarily as victims to pacify, by the effusion of tlieir blood, the wrath oi 
the gods. 

Alter these expiations, expresses were despatched to Sicily, with the new> 
of what had happened in Africa and, at the same time, to request immediate 
succours. Hamifcar, on receiving this disastrous intelligence, commanded tlie 
deputies to observe the strictest silence on the victory of Agathocles. and 
spread a contrary report, that he had been entirely defeated, his forces all cut 
off, and his whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians ; and in confirmation of this 
report, he showed the irons of the vessels pretended to be taken, which had 
been carefully sent to him. The truth of this report was not at all doubted 
in Syracuse ; the«majerity were for capitulating* when a galley of thirty oars, 
built in haste by Agathodes, arrived in the port, and through ereat difficulties 
and dai^ers forced its way to the besieged. The news of ^athocles' vic- 
toiy immediately flew through the citp*, and restored life and resolution to the 
inhabitants. Hamilcar made a last efibrt to storm the city, but was beaten off 
with loss. . .He then raised the siege, and sent five thousand men to the relief 
of his distressed country. Some time after, having resumed the siege, and 
hoping to surprise the Syracusans, by attacking them in the night,t his design 

* Aad-nhe most forward of all the rest was Antander, the brother of Agrathoclcti left commander ia 
h\% absettce. w>*o was so terrified with the reyort, that he was e«f er for havinj; the citj surrendeMd, aad 
•xualUU out »t it flicht thousand inhabitants who were of a contrary opinion. 
^ t I>»od- P- 767—769. 
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was d]$coveied, and falling alive into tbe enemy's hands, he was put to death 
with most exquisite tortures.* Hamilcar's head was sent immediately to 
Agathocles. who, advancing to the enemy's camp, threw it into a general con- 
sternation, by displa^ring to them the head of their general, which manifested 
the melancholy situation of their affairs in Sicily. 

To these foreign enemies was joined a domestic one, which was more to be 
feared, as being more dangerous than the others ; this was Bomilcar their 
eenerai^ who wba then in possession of the first post in Carthage.t He had 
long meditated how to make himself tyrant, and attain the sovereignty of Car- 
thage, and imagined that the present troubles offered him ihe wished-for op- 
portunity. He therefore entered the city, and being seconded by a small 
number of citizens, who were the accomplices of hb rebellion, and a body of 
foreign soldiers, he proclaimed himscU tyrant, and made himself literally 
such, by cutting the throats of all &e citizens whom he met with in the streets, 
A tumult arising immediately in the city, it was at first thought that the enemy 
liad taken it by some treacheiy ; but when it was known that Bomilcar caused 
all this disturoance, the young men took up arms to ^^epel the tyrant, and frortf 
tiie tops of the houses dischaiged whole volleys of darts and stones upon the 
he^ds of his soldiers. When he saw an army marching in order a^inst him, 
he retired with his troops to an eminence, with design to make a vigorous de- 
fence, and to sell his life as dear as possible. To spare the blood of the citi- 
zens, a general pardon was proclaimed for all who would lay down their arms. 
The^ surrendered upon this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, 
Bomilcar their chief excepted ; for he, notwithstanding the general indemnity 
promised by oath, was condemned to die, and fixed to a cross, where he suf- 
fered the most exquisite torments. From the cross, as from a rostrum, he 
harangued the people, and thought himself justly empowered to reproach them 
for their injustice, tlieir ingratitude, and perfidy, which he did by enumerating^ 
many illustrious generals, whose services they had rewarded with an iraomini- 
ous aeath. He expired on the cross while uttering these reproaches.| 

Agathocles had won over to his interest a powerful king of Cyrene, named 
Ophelias, whose ambition he had flattered with the most splendid hopes, by 
leading him to understand that contenting himself with Sicify, he would leave 
to Ophelias the empire of Africa. But as Agathocles did not scruple to com- 
mit tne most horrid crimes to promote his ambition and interest, the credulous 
pnnce had no sooner put himself and his army in his power, than, by the black- 
est perfidy, he caused him to be murdered, in order mat Ophelias' army might 
be entirely at his devotion. Many nations were now joined in alliance with 
Agathocles, and several stronjg holds were garrisoned by his forces. As he 
now saw the affaiis of Africa in a flourishing condition, he thought it proper to 
• look after those of Sicily : acccM'dingly, he sailed back thither, naving left the 
command of his anny to nis son Archagathus. His renown, and the report ot 
his victories, flew before him. 

On the news of his arrival in Sicily, mai^ towns revolted to him ; but bad 
news soon recalled him to Africa. His absence had quite changed the face of 
things ; and all his endeavours were incapable of restoring them to their for- 
mer condition. All his strong holds had surrendered to the ^nemyj the Afri- 
cans had deserted him ; some of his troops were lost, and the remainder were 
unable to make head against the Carthaginians : he had no way to transport 
them into Sicily, as he was destitute of ships ; the enemy were masters at sca» 

* He was cruelly tortured till he died, and so met with the fate which his fellow-citusens* oflended at 
Ms conduct in Sicily, bad pidbablj allotted for him at home. H« waa too formidable to be attacked at 
U)e head of his army, and therefore the rotes of the senate, whatever they wera, being according: to cus- 
tom cast into a Vessel, it was immediately closed, with an order not to uncover it till he was retaned* and 
kad thrown up his commission.— Justin. 1. zxii. c. 3. 

t Dw«J- P- 779—781. Justin. 1. xxH. c 7. 

t It would seem incredible, that any man could so far triumph over the pains of the en»st, as to talk 

vilh any coherence in his discoursa, had not Seneca assured us, that some har« so far despised and insnlted 

to tortuMB, that they spit contemptuously upon the speeUtors. Q,uidam ex patibulo mos spe«Utor«s coa* 

9u«nmt--Dc VilA BeatS, c. 19. ^ ,....• • 
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and he could not hope for eittier peace or treaty with the barbarians, since he 
hafi insulted them in so outrageous a manner, b;^ his being the first who had 
darcd to make a descent on their countiy. In this extremi^, he thought only 
of providing for his own safety. 

After many adventures, this base deserter of his army, and perfidious betray- 
er of his own children, who were left by him to the wild ftii^ of his disap« 
pointed soldiers, stole away firom the dangers which threatened him, and arrived 
at Syracuse with very few followers. lUs soldiers, seeing themselves thus 
betrayed, murdered his sons, and surrendered to the enemy. Himself died 
miserably soon after, and ended, by a cruel deadi, * a life that had been pol- 
luted with the blackest crimes. 

In this period may be placed another incident related by Justin.f The fame 
of Alexander's conquests made the Carthaginians fear t£at he mig^t think of 
turning his arms towards Africa. 

The disastrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their origin, and which he 
had so lately destroyed ; the building of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa 
and Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage ; die uninterrupted 
successes of that prince, whose ambition and good fortune were boundfess ; 
all this justly alarmed the Carthaginians. To sound hi§ inclinations, Hamil- 
car, sumamed Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven fi».tn his countrjr by the 
cabals of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alexander, to whom he was in- 
troduced by Parmenio, and offered him his services. The kira^ received him 
graciously, and had several conferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail to 
transmit to his countiy whatever discoveries he made from time to time of 
Alexander's designs. Nevertheless, on his return to Carthage, after Alexan- 
der's death, he was considered as a betrayer of bis country to that prince, and 
accordingly was put to death by a sentence, which displayed equally the in- 
gratitude and cruelty of his countirmen. 

I am now to speak of the wars of the Carthaginians in Sicily, in the time of 
Pyrrfius, king of Epirus. The Romans, to whom the designs of that ambi- 
tious prince were not unknown, to strengthen themselves against any attempts 
he might make upon Italy, had renewed their treaties with the Carthaginians, 
who, on their side, were no less afraid of his crossing into Sicily. To the ar. 
tides of the preceding treaties, there was added an engagement of mutua' 
assistance, in case eimer of the contracting powers should be atfacked by 
Pyrrbus.J 

The foresight of the Romans was well founded : Pynhus turned his arms 
affainst Italy, and gained many victories. The Carthaginians, in consequence 
of the last treaty, thought themselves obliged to assist the Romans, and ac- 
cordingly sent tnem a neet of six-score sail, under the command of Mago. 
This general, in an audience before the senate, signified to them the concern 
his superiors took in the war which they heard was carrying on against the 
Romans, and offered them their .< ssistance. The senate returned thanks for 
the obliging offer of theCartha^nians, but at present thought fit to decline it § 

Mago, some days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon pretence of offering the 
mediation of Carmage for terminating his quarrel with the Romans, but in re- 
ality to sound him, and discover, if possible, his designs with regard to Sicily, 
which common fame reported be was going to invaae.H The Carthaginians 
were afiaid that either Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere in the affairs 
of that island, and transport forces thither for the conquest of it. And indeed 
the Syracusans, who had been besieged for some time by the Carthaginians, 
had sent pressingly for succour to Pyrrhus. This prince had a particular 

* He wu poisoned by one Mgenon, whom he had unnatarally abused. His teeth were putrefied bj th« 
vloience of the imIsod, and bis bodr tortured sill over with the most racking paint. Msenon was excited 
to this deed hy Archag'athns, grandson of Agathocles. whom he designed to defeat of the succes8H>n, iv 
favour of his other son Aeathocles. Before his death, he restored the democracy to the people. It u ob« 
fenrable that Justin, or rather Trogus, and Diodorus, disagree in all the material parts of thu tyrant's histoij. 
. t Justin. I. xxi. c. 0. 
t A. M. 3727. A. Carlh. 569. Rome, 471. Ant. J. C. 277. Polyb. 1. iii. p. 260. Edit Oannt, ' 
^ ft Justin. I. xviJi. c. 2. H Ibid. 
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leason to espouse their interests, having married Lanassa, daughter of Agatho- 
cles, by whom he had a son, named Alexander. 

He at last sailed from Tarentum, passed the strait, and arrived in Sicilvl 
His conquests at first were so rapid, that he left the Carthaginians, in the 
whole island, only the single town of Lilybaeum. He laid siege to it, but 
meeting with a vigorous resistance, was obliged to retire, and the uigeot ne- 
cessity of his affairs called him back to Italy, where his presence was abso* 
lutely necessaiy. Nor was it less so in Sicily, which, on his departure, re- 
turned to the obedience of its former masters. Thus he lost this island 
with the same rapidity that he had won it. As he was embarking, tuniii^ 
his eyes back to Sicily. WhcU a Jlne field of battle^ said he to those about 
him, do we leave the Carthaginians and Romans l\ His prediction was soon 
verified. 

After his departure, the chief magistracy of Syracuse was conferred on 
liiero, who afterwards obtained the name and dignity of king, by the united 
suffrages of the citizens, so greatly had his government pleased. He was ap- 
pointed, to can^- on the war against the Carthaginians, and obtained several 
advantages over tiiem. But now a common interest reunited them against a 
new enemy, who began to appear hi Sicily, and justly alarmed both ; these 
were the Romans, who having crushed all the enemies who had hitherto exer- 
cised their arms in Italy itself, were now powerful enough to carry them out 
of it ; and to lay the foundation of that vast power there, to which they after- 
wards attained, and of which it was probable they had even then formed the 
dcsij^n. Sicily lay too commodious for them, not to forn> a resolution of es- 
lablishipg themselves in it. They therefore eagerly snatched this opportunity 
for crossing into it, which caused the rupture between them and the Carthagi- 
nians, and gave rise to the first Punic war. This I shall treat of more at laige 
by relating the causes of that war. 



CHAPTER n. 

TBB BISTORT OF OA.IlTBA.aB, FROM TBS FZRST 
FaVXO IXTAR TO ITS DeSTRVOTXOV. 

The plan which I have laid down, does not allow me to enter into an exact 
Jetail of the wars between Rome and Carthage, since that relates rather to the 
Roman history, which I shall only transiently and occasionally touch upon. 
My business is to relate such facts only as may give the reader a just idea of 
the republic, wfiose history lies before me ; by confining myself to those par- 
ticulars which relate chiefly to the Cartha^^inians, such as their transactions in 
Sicily, Spain, and Africa, which are sufficiently extensive. 

I nave already obser\'ed, that from the first Punic war to the ruin of Car 
thage, a hundred and eighteen years elapsed. This whole time may be divi 
ded into five parts or intervals. 

I. The first Punic war lasted twenty-four years. 24 

II. The interval between the first and second Punic war is also twen- ) ^^ 

ty-four years. \ 

IIL The second Punic war took up seventeen years. 17 

IV. The interval between the second and third, is forty-nine years. 49 
V, The third Punic war, terminated by the destruction of Carthage, I - 

continued but four years and some months. 2 

118 

• Plat, in Pyrrh. p. 3M. 

t 0|airdroXe/ir>ficv S ^kt>uKa9xr^ov7ois na\ 'Pwfjiafois waKaivr^av- The Greek expreinon it bea» 

4ful. indeed Sieilf wet a kiod of Palatstra, where the CarthaginiaDs and Romftn* exercised Uieniselve* 

fi war, and for many jean seemed to play the part of wrestlers with each other. Th« En^iuh laiifua^«. 

M well as the Fnach, has no wrrd to express the Greek term. 

16* 
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ARTICLE I. — THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

The first Punic war arose from the following cause. Some Campaiiian sol 
diers in the serTice of Agathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entered as 
friends into Messina, they soon after murdered part of the townsmen, drove 
out the rest, married their wives, seized their effects, and remained s6le mas- 
ters of that important city.* They then assumed the name of Mamertines. 
In imitation of them, and by their assistance, a Rc*nan legion treated in the 
same cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lying directly opposite to Messina, 
on the other side of the strait. These two perfidious cities, supporting one 
another, became at last formidable to their neighbours ; and especially Mes- 
sina, vdiich, being veiy powerful, gave greav jmbrage and uneasiness Dotb to 
the Syracusans and Carthaginians, who possessed one part of Sicily. After 
the Romans had got rid of the enemies they had so long contended with, and 
particularly of I^rrrhus, they began to think it time to call their citizens to 
account, who had settled themselves, near two years, at Rhegium, in so cruel 
and treacherous a manner. Accordingly they took the city, and killed, in the 
attack, the greatest part of the inhabitants, who, armed with despair, had 
fought to the last gasp : three hundred only were left, who were carried to 
Rome, whipped, aSd then publicly beheaded in the forum. The view which 
the Romans had in making this bloody execution, was, to prove to their al- 
lies their own sincerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately rcstcoed 
to its lawful possessors. The Mamertines, who were considerably weakened, 
as well by the ruin«of their confederate city, as by the losses sustained fiiom 
the Syracusans, who had lately placed Hiero at (tkk head, thought it time to 
' provide for their own safety. But divisions arising among them, one part sur- 
rendered the citadel to the Carthaginians, while the other called in the Ro- 
mans to their assistance, and resolved to put them in possession of fteir city. 

The affair was debated in the RoDian senate, where, being considered in 
all its lights, it appeared to have some difficulties.! On one hand, it was 
thought base, and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to un- 
dertSce openly the defence of traitors, whose perfidy was exactly the same 
with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans had recently punished with so 
exemplaiy a severity. On the other hand, it was of the utmost consequence 
to stop the progress of the Carthaginians, who, not satisfied with their con- 
quests in Africa and Spain, had also made themselves masters of almost all 
the islands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian seas ; and would certamly get all 
Siciljr into their hands, if they should be suffered to possess themselves of 
Messina. From thence into Italy the passage was very shorj ; and it was in 
some maii^ner to invite an enemy to come over, to leave the entrance open. 
These reasons, though so strong, could not prevail with the senate to declare 
in favour of the Mamertines ; and accordingly, motives of honour and justice 
prevailed over those of interest and policy. But the people were not so scru- 
pulous ; for, in an assembly held on this sutgect, it was resolved that the Ma- 
n^ertines should be assisted.! The consul Appius* Claudius immediately set 
forward with his army, and boldly crossed the strait, after he had, by aa j|^ 
g^enious stratagem, eluded the vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The 
Carthaginians, partly by art and paitly by force, were driven out of the cita- 
del ; and the city was surrendered immediately to the consul. The Cartha- 
ginians hanged their general, for having given up the citadel in so cowardly a 
manner, and prepared to besiege the town with all their forces. Hiero joined 
them with his own. But the consul having defeated them separately, raised 
the siege, and laid waste at pleasure the neighbouring countiy, the enemy not 
darix]^ to face him. This was the first expedition ni-hich the Romans made 
ou t of Italy. ' 

• A. M. 3734. A. Cvth. 566. A. Rome. 468. Ant. J. C. 280. Polyb. 1. i. p. 8. £dit. Granor. 

t Polyb. 1. i. p. 13—15. Edit. Orooor. 

t A. M. 3741. A. Carth. 583. A. Rome. 485. Ant. J. C. 633. FiMtin. 
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It IS doubted, wiiether tbe motiyes which prompted the Romans to under- 
take this expedition were very upright, and exactly confonnable to the rules 
of strict justice.* Be this as it may, their passage into Sidly. and the suc- 
cour they gave to the inhabitants of Messina, may be said to nave been the 
first steps by which they ascended to that height of gloiy and grandeur they 
aflerwarr^s attained. 

Hiero having reconciled himself to the Romans, and entered into an alliance 
with them, the Carthac^niaDs bent all their thoughts on Sici^, and sent nume- 
rous artties into that island, f^ Agrigentum was their depot of aims, which, 
being attacked by the Romans, was won by them, after tney had besieged it 
«even months, ana gained one battle.} 

Notwithstanding the advantage of this victoiy, and the conquest of so im- 
portant a city, the Romans were sensib. % that while the Carthaginians should 
continue masters at sea, the maritime places in the island would always side 
with them, and put it out of their power ever to drive them out of Sicily.^ 
Besides, they saw with reluctance Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a 
time that Italy was infested by the frequent incursions of its enemies. They 
now first formed the desip^n of having a fleet, and of disputiiig the empire of 
the sea with the Cartha^nians. The undertakii^ was boldf and in outward 
appearance rash, but cvmces the courage and grandeur of the Roman genius. 
The Romans were not then possessed of a single vessel, which they could 
call their own: and the ships which had transported their forces into Sicily 
-iad been borrowed of their neighbours. They were unexperienced in sea 
affairs, had no carpenters acc^uainted with th^ building of ships, and knew 
nothii^ of the shape of the quinqueremies, or^alleys^ with five benches of oars, 
in which the chiei strengtii of fleets at that time consisted ; but happiljr, the 
year before, one had been taken upon the coasts of Italy, which served them 
as a model. They taerefore applied themselves with amour and incredible in- 
dustry to the building of ships m the same ^m ; and in the mean time they 
got together a set of rowers, who were tai^ht an exercise and discipline ut- 
terly unknown to them before, in the followmg manner. Benches were made, 
on the shcwe, in the same order and fashion with those of galleys. The row- 
ers were seated on these benches, and taught, as if tbey had been furnished 
with oars, to throw themselves backwards with their arms drawn to their 
breasts ; and then to throw their bodies and arms forward in one regular mo- 
tion, the instant their commanding officer gave the signal. In two months, one 
hundred galleys of five benches of oars, and twenty gallejs of three benches 
were built ; and after some time had been spent in exercising the rowers on 
ship-board, the fleet put to sea, and went in quest of the enemy. The con- 
sul Duillius had the command of it. 

The Romans coming up with flie Carthaginians near the coast of Myle, 
they prepared for an engagement.]] As the Roman galleys, by their being 
clumsily and hastily built, were neither very nimble nor easy to work, this in- 
convenience was supplied by a machine mvented fi>r this occasion, and af- 
terwards known by the name of the Corvus,1F craw or crane^ by help of which 
they grappled the enemy's ships, boarded them, and immediately came to 
close engagement. The signal for fighting was given. The Carthaginian 
fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty sail, under the command of Hannibal ** 
He himself was on board a galley of seven benches of oars, which had once 
belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, highly despising enemies who 
were utterly unacquainted with sea affairs, imagined that their veiy appear- 
ance would put them to flight, and therefore came forward boldly, with little 
expectation of fighting, but firmly imagining they should reap the spoils, 
which they had already devoured with their eyes. They were nevertiielest 

♦ The Cheralier Folard examines this question in his remarics upon Polybius, 1. i. p. 16. 
t Polyb. 1. i. n. 16—19. J A. M. 3743. A. Home, 487. I Polyb. L i. p. 90. 

B -A- M. 3745. A. Rome. 489. Polyb. 1. i. p. 22. IT Polyb, 1. 1. p. 31. 

•* A different person from the freat Hannibal. 
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a Httle surprised at the sight of the above-mentioned engines, nused on fbe 

grow of every hne of the enemy's ships, and which was entirely new to theon. 
ut their astonishment increased, when they saw those engines drop down at 
once ; and being thrown forcibly into their vessels, grapple them in spite of 
all resistance. This changed the form^f the action, and obliged the Cartha- 
ginians to come to close engagement with their enemies, as though they had 
louglit them on land. They soon were unable to sustain the attack of the 
Roman vessels, upon which a horrible slaughter ensued ; and the Carthagi- 
nians lost fourscore vessels, among which was the admiral's galley, he himself 
escaping with difficulty in a small boat. 

So considerable and unexpected a victory raised the courage of the Romans, 
and seemed to redouble their vigour for the continuance of the war. £xtra« 
ordinaiy honours were bestowed on the consul Duillius, who was the first Ro- 
man that had a naval triumph decreed him. Besides which, a rostral pillar 
was erected in his honour, with a noble inscription ; which pillar is yet stand- 
ing in Rome.* 

During the two following years, the Romans grew insensibly stronger at sea, 
by their gaining several naval victories.t But these were consuiered b^ them 
only as essays pr^paratoiy to the great design they meditated of canying &e 
war into Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians in their own country. 
There was nothing the latter dreaded more ; and to divert so dangerous a blow, 
they resolved to fight the enemy, whatever uiight be the consequence. 

The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus, and L. Manlius, consuls for this 
year. J Their fleet consisted of thrfee hundred and thirty vessels, on board of 
which were one hundred and forty tfi5u?and men, each vessel having three 
hundred rowers, and a hundred and twenty soldiers. That of the Carthagi- 
nians, commanded by llanno and Hamilcar, had twenty vessels more than me 
Romans, and a greater number of men in proportion. The two fleets came 
in sight of each other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could behold two 
such formidable navies, or be a spectator oi the extraordinaiy preparations 
they made for fighting, without being under some concern, on seeing the dan- 
ger which menaced two of the most powerful states in the world. As the 
couraee on both sides was equal, and no great disparity in the forces, the fight 
was obstinate, and the victory long doubtful ; but at last the Carthaginians 
were overcome. More than sixty of their ships were taken bj tiie enemy, 
and thiiiy sunk. The Romans lost twenty-four, not one of which was takes 
by the Carthaginians. 

The fruit of this victoiy, as the Romans had desijgned it, was their sailing 
to Africa, sSter having refitted their ships, and provided them with all neces- 
saries for carrying on a -long war in a foreign eountry.§ They landed happibjr 
in Africa, and began the war by taking a town called Clypea, which had a 
commodious haven. From thence, afler having sent an express to Rome, to 
give advice of their landing, and to receive orders from the senate, they over 
ran the open countiy, in which they made terrible havoc ; bringing away 
whole flocks of cattle, and twenty thousand prisoners. 

The express returned in the mean time with the orders of the senate ; which 
were, that Regulus should continue to command the armies in Africa, with the 
title of proconsul ; and that his colleague should return with a great part of 
the fleet and the forces ; leaving Regulus only forty vessels, fifteen Uiousand 
foot, and five hundred horse.ll Their leaving the latter with so few ^ips and 
troops, was a visible renunciation of the advantages which might have been 
expected from the descent upon Africa. 

^ 'The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage and abilities of Regu- 
lus ; and their joy was universal, when it was known that be was continued in 

* Thege pillari were called rostratse, from the beeks of ships with which they were adoraeJ : rottnt. 
t Polyb. 1. i. p. 34. { A. H. 3749. A. Rome, 494. Polrb. 1. i. & 94. 

I Polyb. 1. i p. 30. U A. M. 375a A. Rome. 494. 
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Ihe oorainand In Africa ; but he alone was afflicted on that account.* When 
news was brou^^t him of it, he wrote to Rome, and requested, in the strongest 
terms, tiiat he might be allowed to resign. His chief reason was, that the 
death of the farmer who rented his grounds, having given one ef his hirelings 
an opportunity of carrying off all the implements of tillage, his presence was 
uecessaiT for taking care of his little spot of ground, but seven acres, which 
was all the proper^ his family possessed. But the senate undertook to have 
his lands cultivated at the public expea«e ; to maintain his wife and children ,* 
and to indemnify him for the loss he had sustained by the robbeiy of his hire* 
hnp^. Thrice happy age ! in which poverty was thus had in honour, and was 
united with the most rare and uncommon merit, and the highest employments 
of the state I Regulus, thus freed from his domestic cares, bent nis whole 
thoughts on disc^igir^ the duty of a general. 

AAer takii^ several castles, be laid si^;e to Adis, one qf the strongest for- 
tresses of the countiy.f The Carthaginians, exasperated at seeing their ene- 
mies dius laying waste their lands at pleasure, at last took the field, and march* 
ed agaiast them, to force them to raise the sie^e. With this view, they posted 
themselves on a hill, which overlooked the Roman cam|), and was convenient 
for annoying the enemy ; but at the same time^ by its situation, useless to one 
part of ttieir army ; for the strength of the Cartha^nians lay chiefly in their 
horses and elephants, which are of no service but in plains. Regulus did not 
give them an opportunity of descending from the hill, but taking advantage 
of tl^is essential mistake of the Carthaginian generals, he fell upon them in this 
post : ar.d aAer meeting with a feefie resistance', put the enemy to flight, 
plundered their camp, and laid wast^the adjacent countries. Then, having 
taken Tunis,| an important city, and which brought him near Carthage, he 
made his army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmost alarm. All things had succeeded ill with 
(hem ; their forces had been defeated by sea and land, and upwards of two 
hundred towns had surrendered to the conqueror. Besides, the Numidians 
made greater havoc in their territories thka even tlie Romans. They expected 
eveiy moment to see their capital besieged. And their affliction was increased 
by toe concourse of peasants, with their wives and children, who flocked from 
ill parts to Carthage for safety ; which gave them melancholy apprehensions 
•>( a famine in case of a siege. Regulus, afraid of having the glory of his vic- 
tories torn from him by a successor, made some proposal of an accommoda- 
tion to the vanquished enemy ; but the conditions appeared so hard, that they 
fl^ould not listen to them. As he did not doubt hb being soon master of Car- 
ha^e, he would not abate any thing in his demands ; but, by an infatuation 
<irhich is almost inseparable from great and unexpected success, he treated 
them with haughtiness, and pretended, that every thing he suffered them to 
pc>ssess ought to be esteemed a favour, with this farther insult^ That they <yught 
either to overcome like brave men^ or learn to n^bmit to the mctor,^ So harsh 
and disdainful a treatment only fired f heir resentment, and made them resolve 
rather to die sword in hand, than to do any thing which mi^t derogate from 
the dignity of Carthage. 

• Val Max. 1. \r. c. 4. f Polyb. 1. i. p. 31—96. 

X In the intenral between the departure of Manllus and the taking f^f Tunis, we are to place the niem<^ 
table combat of Re«ruliu apd his whole amiy, with a serpent of so prodigious a size, that the fabulous one 
•f Cadmus is hardljr compsxable to it. The storjr of this serpent was elegantly written by Livy, but it is 
now lost. Valerius Maxtmus, hoi^erer, partly repairs tb&t loss; and, in the last chapter of his first book, 
gives us this account of this monster from lArj himself. He (Liry) says, that on the banks of Bac rada, 
■a African rirer, lay a serpent, of so enormous a sixe, that it kept the wh««le Roman army from commg to 
■the rirer. Sereral soldiers had been buried in the wide caverns of its belly, and •natty pressed to death in 
the spiral Tolumes of its tail. Its skin was impepetrable to darts ; and it was with repeated endeaToun 
ttiat stones, siung from military engines, at last killed it. The serpent then exhibited a sight that was more 
terrible to the Roman cohorts and legions, than even Carthage itself. The streams of the rirer were dyed 
with its blood, and the stench of its putrified carcase infecting the adjacent country, the Roman army was 
breed to decamp. ' Its skin, one hundred and twenty feet long, wrs sent to Rome ; and, if Pliny may be 
credited, was to be seeft^ together with the jaw-bone of the same monster, in the temple where they were 
wax deported, as late as the Numjuitine war. 

{ A£r T»s dfja^is l\ vik^y ^ ^*ti^ to>' uircpSx^ff^iv-— Diod. Eclog.l. xtxtu •. . 
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Reduced to this fetdl extremity, they received, in the happiest jonctme, a 
reinforcement of auxiliaiy troops out ctf Greece, with X£nthii)pu8 the Lace- 
darmonian at their head, who had been educated in the discipline of Sparta, 
and learned the art of war in that renowned and excellent school. When he 
had heard the circumstances of the last battle, which were told him at his 
request ; had clearly discemed the occasion of its being lost, and perfectly 
iniormed himself of the strength of Carthage, he declared publicly, and repeat- 
ed it often in the hearing of the rest of the officers^ that the misfortunes of the 
Carthaginians were owing entirely to the incapacity of their generals. These 
discourses came at last to the ear of the public council : the membeis of it 
were struck with them, and they requested the favour of seeing and talkir^ 
with him. / He then corroborated his opinion with such strong and convincii^ 
reasi ns, that the oversights committed by the generals were visible to eveiy 
one ; and he proved as clearly to the council, that, by a conduct opposite to 
to the former, they would not only secure, their dominions, but drive the ene- 
my out of them. This speech revived the courage and hopes of the Cartha- 
ginians ; and Xanthippus was entreated, and in some measure forced, to ac- 
i'ept the command of the aimy. When the Carthaginians saw, in his exercis- 
ing of theii forces near the city, the manner in which he drew them up in ordei 
01 battle, made them advance or retreat on the first signal, file off with order 
and expedition ; in a word, perform all the evolutions and movements of the 
militaiT art ; they were struck with astonishment, and owned, that the ablest 
generals which Carthage had hitherto produced knew nothii^ in comparison 
f Xanthippus. ^ 

The officers, soldiers, and every one, were lost in admiration ; and, what is 
reij uncommon^ jealousy gave no alloy to it ; the fear of the present dai^er, 
and the love of their country, stifling, without doubt, all other sentiments. 
The gloomy consternation, which had beibre sei2ed the whole army, was suc- 
ceeded by joy and alacrity. The soldiers were urgent to be led against !he 
enemy, in the firm assurance, as they said, of being victorious under their new 
leader, and of obliterating the disgrace of former defeats. Xanthippus did 
n<itsuffer their ardour to cool, and the sight of the enemy only inflamed it- 

When he had approached within a little more than tivelvelaundred paces of 
them, he thought proper to call a council of war, in order to show a respecf 
to the Carthaginian generals by consulting them. All unanimously joined iL 
opinion with him, upon which they resolved to give the enemy battle the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Carthaginian amnr was composed of twelve thousand foot, four thou- 
sand horse, and about a hundred elephants. That of the Romans, as near as 
may be guessed from what goes before, for Polybius gives no determmate num-^ 
her, consisted of fifteen thousand foot, and three hundred horse. 

It must have been a noble sight to see two armies, not overcharged with 
numbers, but composed of brave soldiers, and commanded by very able gene- 
rals, engaged in battle. In tho^e tumultuous fights, where two or three hun- 
dred thousand are engaged on both sides, confusion is inevitable ; and it is dif- 
ficult, amidst a thousand events, where chance generally seems to have great- 
er share than counsel to discover the true merit of commanders, and the real 
causes of victory. But in such engagements as this before us, nothing escapes 
the curiosity of the reader, for he clearly sees the disposition of the two ar- 
mies, imagmes he almost hears the orders given out by the generals, follows all 
the movements of the army, discovers plainly the faults on both sides, and is 
thereby qualified to determine, with certainty, the causes to which the victory 
or defeat is owing. The success of this battle, however inconsiderable it may 
appear, from the small number of the combatants, was nevertheless to decide 
the fate of Carthage. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows. Xanthippus drew all his ele- 
phants in front Behind these, at some distance, he placed the Carthaginian 
^ntanliy in one boc^ or phalanx. The fore%u troops in the Carthaginian i 
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Ticc were^poflted, one part of them on the right, between the phalanx and the 
hone ; and the other, composed of light-armed soldiers, in platoons, at the 
head ol the two wings of the cavalry. ^ 
On the side of the Romans, as they apprehended the elephants most, Re- 

Slus, to provide against them, posted his light-armed soldiers, on a line, in 
i front of the legions. In the rear of these he placed the cohorts, one be- 
hind another, and the horse on the wii^. In thus straitening the front of his 
main battle, to give it more depth, l^e indeed took a just precaution, says Po- 
► lybius, against the elephants, but he did not provide for the inequality of Jus 
cavalry, which was much inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only for the signal. Xanthip- 
pus ordered the elephants to advance, to break the ranks of £e enemy ; and 
^ commanded the two wii^ of the cavalry to chaige the Romans in flame. At 
the same time, the latter, clashii^ their arms, and shouting after the manner 
of their country, advanced against the enemy. Their cavaliy did not stand 
the onset long, it being so much inferior to that of the Carthaginians. The in- 
fantiy of Ae left wii^, to avoid the attacks of the elephants, and show how 
little they feared the mercenaries who formed the enemjr's right wing, attacks 
it, puts it to flight, and pursues it to the camp. Those in the first ranks, who 
were opposed to the elephants, were broken and trodden under foot, after fight- 
ing valiantly ; and the rest of the main body stood firm for sometime, by rea- 
son of its great depth. But the rear, being attacked in flank br the enemy's 
cavalry, and obliged to face about and receive it, and thos'j who had broken 
throi^h the elephants, met the phalanx of the Carthaginians, which had 
not yet engaged, and which received Aem in good order, the Romans were 
routed on all sides, and entirely defeated. The greatest part of them were 
crushed to death by the enormous weight of ftie elephants ; and the remain- 
der, standing in their ranks, were shot ^uou^h and throi^ with arrows from 
the ^enemy's hor^. Only a small number fled, and as they were in an open 
countiy, the horse and elephants killed a great part of them. Five hundred, 
or thereabouts, who went off with Re^ulus, were taken prisoners with him. 
The Carthaginians lost, in this battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were ^ 
posed to the left winp; of the Romans ; and of the latter only two thousand 
escaped, who, by their pursuii^ ihe enemy's right wing, had drawn themselves 
out of the engagement. All the rest, Regulus and those who were taken with 
him excepted, were left dead in the field. The two thousand who had es- 
caped the slaughter retired to Clyj^a, ahd were saved in an almost miraculous 
manner. 

The Carthaginians, after having stripped the dead, entered Carthage in tri- 
umph, drawing after them the unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred prison- 
ers. Their joy was so much the greater, as, but a veiy few days before, they 
had seen themseli^es upon the brink of ruin. The men and women, old and 
young, crowded the temples, to retum thanks to the gods ; and several days 
were devoted wholly to festivities and rejoicings. 

Xanthippus, who had contributed so much to this happy change, had the 
wisdom to withdraw shortly after, firom the apprehension lest his gloir, which 
had hitherto been unsullied, might, after this nrst blaffie, insensibly faae away. 
and leave him exposed to the darts of envy and calumny, which are always 
dangerous, but most in a foreign country, when a man stands alone, unsup- 
ported hj friends, relations, or any other succour. 

Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus' departure was related in a different man- 
ner, and he promises to take notice of it in another place, but that part of his 
history has not come down to us. We read in Appian,* that the Carthaginians, 
excited by a mean and detestable iealousy of Xanthippus' gloiy, and unable 
to bear the thoughts that they should stand indebted to Sparta for their safety, 
Qpoii pretence of conducting him and his attendants back with honour to his 
••*— — — — — — - » " .. ^ .'i ^ •. • ... ■■.- " ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' -■ ' ' ■ ■■■ I '■ 
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own couDtiy, with a numerous convoy of ahiiis, me private oidefB to Iiaiv« 
them all put to death in their passage : as if, with biro, thej could have buried 
in the waves for ever the memoiy of his services, and their hoirid ing;ratitude 
to him.* 

This battle, says Polybius,! though not so considerable as many others, may 
yet furnish very saiutaiy instructions ; which, adds that author, is the greatest 
oencfit that can be reaped from the study of histoiy. 

Tirst, shou)4 any man promise himself permanent good fortune, aAer he has 
considered the fate of Regulus ? That general, insolent with victoiy, inexora- 
ble to the conquered, and deaf to all their remonstrances, saw himself a few 
days after vanquished by them, and made their prisoner. Hannibal suggested 
the same reflection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not to be dazzled with 
the success of his arms. Regulus, said he, would have been recorded amop< 
the few instances of valour smd felicity, had he, after the victory obtained in 
this veiy countiy, granted our fathers ue peace which they sued for. But« 
putting no Jbounds to his ambition and the insolence of success, the greater his 
prosperity, the more ingnominious was his fall.| 

In the second place, the truth of the saying of Euripides is here seen in its 
full extent. That one vme head is rvorth a great tnanynands,^ A single man 
here changes the whole face of affairs. On one hand, he defeats troops which 
were bought invincible : on the other, he revives the courage of a city and 
an army, whom he had found in consternation and despair. 

Such, as Poly bi js observes, is the use which ou^ht to be made of the study of 
histoiy. For there beins: two ways of acquiring improvement and instmction, 
first, by one's own experience, ana, seconoiy, by that of other men ; it is much 
more wise and useful to improve by other men's miscarriages than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, ^at I may here finish what relates to him ; Polybius, 
to our great disappointment, taking no farther notice of that general.ll 

* This perfidious action, at it if related by Appian, may possiblj be true, when we consider the charae* 
tUgj^Uhe Carthag^inians, who were certainly a cnicl and treacherous people. But if it be fact, ^ne wouli! 
itfKieiwhj Poljrbios should referve foraoolner occasion, th's relation of an incident, which comes in most 
properly here, as it finishes at once the chnrarter and life of Xantbippus. His silence therefore io this 
place, makes me think that he intended to brin«^ Xanthippus again upon the stage, and to exhibit him to the 
reader la a different light from that in which he is placed by Appian. To this let me add, that it showed 
■o great depth of policy in the Carthaginians, to take this method of despatching him, when so many others 
offered, which were less liable to censure. In this scheme formed for his destruction, not only himself, bat 
all his followers, were to be murdered, without the pretence of even a storm, or loss of one single Caitha- 
rinian, to coyer or excuse the perpetration of so horrid a ^me. 

t Lib. i. p. 36, 37. 

X Inter paoca feliciutis virtutisqueexempla,M.Atilius quondam in htc eldem terrf fuisset, s! yictor 
pacem petentibus dedissct patribus nostris. Sed noo statuendo tandem felicitati modum* nee cohibend* 
efferentem se fortucam, quanto altiils elatus erat, eo fcedids comiit*— Liy. 1. xxx. n. 30. 

j 'Cls !v (ro^?v ^ovKivna fks roWas xtiQas Vixd. Itniay not be improper to take notice in this place, 
a« it was forjcotten before, of a mistake of tne learned Cssaubon, in his translation of a passage of Poly* 
bills, concerning Xanthippus. The passage is this, *Ev oTs xa{ S^v^imr^v riva Awui<im6viov Avdf a rnf 
Aaxbivivf^ irfujftt furt%T!»6t<i* *al rfi^riv iv rots wokEiuuoii fx<^vTa aviiturfov- which is thos renderft4 
by Casaubon : In qoeis [nvilitibus sc. GrRci& allatis] Xanthippus quidam fuit Lacedaemonins, yir disciplina 
Laconic! imbutus, et qui rei miliiaris usnm mediocrem habebat Whereas, agreeably with the whole chsii- 
racter and conduct of Xanthippus, I take the sense of the passage to be* a man formed by the Spartan di»> 
ciplinn, and proportionably [not moderately] skilled in military affairs. 

tl This silence of Polybius hns prejudiced a great many learned men against niany of the stories told of 
Resfiilttf* barbarous treatment, after he was taken by the Carthaginians. Mr. Rollin speaks no farther of 
this matter, and therefore I shall giye my reader Uie substance of what is brought agaiastthe general be- 
' lief of the Roman writers, (as well historians as poets,) and of Appian, on this subject First, it is ui^4 
that Polybtus was yery sensible that the story of these cruelties was false ; and therefore,. that he mnrht 
not disoblige the Romans, by contradicting 10 general a belief, he chose rather to be silent comseming Re- 
gulus after he was taken prisoner, than to yiolate the tnith of history, of which he^vas so strict an obsenrer. 
j'his opinion Is farther strengthened, say the adversaries of this belief, by a fragment of Diodorus, wbick 
says, that the wife of Regulus, exasperated at the death of her husbana at Carthage, occasioned, as she 
imagined, by barbarous usage, persuaded her sons to revenge the fate of their father, by the cruel treatment 
of two Carthaginian captives, (thought to be Bostar and Hamilcar,) taken in the sea-fight against Sicily, a£. 
ter the misfortune of Regulus, and put into her hands for the redemption of her husband. One of the^ die4 
by the severity of his imprisonment; and the other, by the care of the senate, who detested the cmelty, 
survived, and was restored to health. This treatnKnt of the captives, and the resentment of the senate 
on that account, form a third argument or presumption against the troth of this stcry of Regulus, which is 
thus ai^^ned •—Regulus dying in his captivity, bf the unual course of nature, his wife, thus frustrated of her 
bopcs of ndeeming him by the exchange of ner captives, treated tliem with the utmost barbarity, in coai*^ 
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After beni^ kept some yean m priaoo. he was leot to Roiiie» to propose an 
cxchaiy of prisonen.* He had been obliged to take ao oath, that he would 
return m case he proved unsuccessful. He then acquainted the senate with 
the subject of his royage ; and being inrited by them to give his opinion freely, 
he answered that he could no longer do it as a senator, having lost both tins 
quality, and that of a Roman citizen, from the time that he had fallen into the 
hands of his enemies ; but he did not refuse to offer his thoughts as a i)rivate 
person. This was a veiy delicate affair. Eveiy one was touched with the 
misfortunes of so great a man. He needed onljr. says Cicero, to have spoken 
one word, and it would have restored him to his liberty, his estatet his dig- 
nity, his wife, his children, and his countiy; but that word appeared to him 
contraiy to the honour and welfare of the state. He therefore plainly de- 
clared that an exchange of prisoners ought not to be so much as thought of; 
that such an example woula be of fatal consequence to the republic ; that 
citizens, who had so basely surrendered their arms and persons to the enemy, 
were unworthy of the least compassion, and incapable of serviog^their coun- 
try ; that with rmrd to himself, as he was so far advanced in years, his death 
ou^ht to be consmered as nothing, whereas they had in their hands several 
Carthaginian generals, in the flower of their age, and capable of doiog their 
c:ountrjr mat services for many years. It was with difficult that the senate 
comphea with so generous and unexampled a counsel. 

The illustrious exile therefore lefl Rome, in order to return to Carthaffe, 
unmoved either with the deep affliction of his friends, or the tears of his 
wife and children, although he Knew but too well the grievous torments which 
were prepared for him.t And, indeed, the moment his enemies saw him 
returned without havine obtained the exchange of prisoners, they j>ut him to 
eveiy kind of torture their barbarous cruelty could invent. They imprisoned 
hinn for a long time in a dismal dungeon, whence, after cuttiqgjff nis eye- 
lids, they drew him at once into the sun, when its beams darted tne stron^st 
heat. They next put him into a kinA of^ chest stuck full of nails, whose pomts 
woundii^ him, dia not allow him a moment's ease either day or night. ^ Lastly, 
aft3i* having been long tormented by being kept for ever awake in this di^M* 
ful torture, ois merciless enemies nailed him to a cross, their usual puniffi- 
ment, and left him to expire on it. Such was the end of this great maii. His 
enemies, by deprivipg him of some days, perhaps years of life, brought eter- 
nal infamy on themselves. 

The blow which the Romans had received in Africa did not discourage 
them. They made greater preparations than before to recover their loss ; and 
sent to sea, the following campaign, three hundred and sixty vessels.^ The 
Carthaginians sailed out to meet them with two hundred, but were beat in an 
er^agement fought on the coast of Sicily, and a hundred and fourteen of theur 
ships were taken by the Romans. These sailed into Africa, to take in the 
few soldiers who bad escaped the pursuit of the enemy, afler the defeat of 
Refulus, and had defended themselves vigorously in Clupea,§ where they 
had been unsuccessfully besieged. 

Here again we are astonished that the Romans, afler so considerable a vic* 
toiy, and with so laige a fleet, should sail into Africa, only to bring from thene^ 
a^ small garrison : whereas they might have attempted the conquest of il, 
since Regulus with much fewer forces, had almost completed it. 

The Romans were overtaken by a storm in their return, which almost de- 

qoenee of her belief of the ill nta^ which Jlefuhu.had reeeired. The senate being eWT ^'^^ her for 
at, to rire seme colour to her cnieltiet, she nve oat amon^ her acqnaiotaDce and kindred, that her husband! 
died m the waj genenUj related. This, like all other reports, increased mduallj ; and, from the national 
hatred between the Caruafintaas and Romans, was easiij and generallj belier^d bj the latter. How 
lar this is eonclasiv-e a^inst the testimonies of two such weig^ht/ authors as Cicero and Senecli. (to la/ 
Bothinc of the poets,) is left to the jodrment of the reader. 

•A.M.3755. A. Rome, 499. AppUn do Bello Pun. p. 2. 3. Cic. de 0£ 1. iii. a. 99« 100. Ad.04 
L Ti. c 4. Senec. Ep. 99. . ^ ^. - . 
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Btroyed tbeir whole fleet.* The like mi^jfortune befell them alsoflie fo9fowin|^ 
year.t However, they consoled themselves for this doubl'j loss, by a victoiy 
which they gained over Asdrubal, from whom the^ took near a hundred and 
forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, it filled the whole city 
with jojr, not only because the strength of the enemy's army was considera- 
bly diminished by the loss of their elephants, but chiefly because this victoiy 
had inspired the land forces with fresh courage, who smce the defeat of Re- 
guius, had not dared to \enture upon an eiigagement, so great was the terror 
with which those formidable animals had filled the minds of all the soldiers. It 
was therefore judged proper to make a greater efibrt than ever, in order to 
finish, if possible, a war which had continued fourteen years. The two con- 
suls set sail with a fleet of two hundred ships, and arriving in Sicily, formed 
the bold design of besieging Lilybseum. This was the strongest town which 
the Carthaginians possessed in Sicily ; and the loss of it would be attended 
with that ofeveiy part of the island, and open to the Romans a free passage 
into Africa. 

The reader will suppose that the utmost ardour was shown both in the as- 
sault and defence of the place.J Imilcon was governor tliere, with ten thou- 
sand regular forces, exclusive of the inhabitants ; and Hannibal, son of Hamil- 
cai, soon brought him as many more frcm Carthage, he having, with the most 
intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy's fleet, and arrived hap- 
pily m the port. The Romans had not lost any time. Having brought for 
ward tiieir engines, they beat down several towers with their batteriiig rams, 
and gaining ground daily, they made such progress as gave the besieged, 
who were now closely pressed, some fears. The governor saw plainly that 
tliere was no other way left to save the city, but by firing the enpnes of the 
besiegers. Having therefore prepared his forces for this enterprise, be sent 
them out.J^day-break, with torches in their hands, tow, and all Kinds of com- 
bustible matters, and at the same time attacked all the engines. The Ro- 
mans strove, with unparalleled braver^^to repel them, and the engagement 
was veiy bloody. Every man, assailant as well as defendant, stooa to his 
fUst, and chose to die rather than to quit it. At last, after a long resistance, 
and dreadful slaughter, the besieged isounded a retreat, and left the Romans 
j% possession of their works. ^ This scene bein|^ over, Hannibal, embarking 
in the night, and concealing his departure from we enemy, sailed for Drepa- 
num, where Adherbal commanded for the Carthaginian^. Drepanum wa[s 
advantageously situated, having a commodious port, and lyii» about a hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs from Xilybaeum ; and was of so much consequence 
to the Carthaginians, that they had been always veiy desirous of preservii^ it. 

The Romans, animated by their late success, renewed the attack with greater 
vigour than ever, the besieged not daring to v'enture a second time to bum 
their machines, because of the ill success they had met with, in their first at- 
tempt. But a furious wind rising suddenly, some mercenary soldiers repre- 
sented to the governor, that now was the favourable opportunity for them to 
fire the engines of the besiegers, especfelly as the wind blew full against them, 
and they offered themselves for the enterprise. The offer was accepted, ana 
accordingly they were furnished with eveiy thing necessary. In a moment the 
fire catched on all the engines, and the Romans could not possibly extinguish 
it, because the flames being instantly spread evert where, the wind carried 
the sparks and smoke full into their eyes, so that they could not see where to 
apply relief, whereas their enemies saw clearly where to aim their strokes, and 
throw their fire. This accident made the Romans lose all hopes of bein^ ever 
able to cariy the place by force. They thereibre turned the siege mto a 
blockade, Raised a nne of contravallation round the town, and dispersing their 
army in evei^' pait of the neigh bouihood, resolved to effect by time,yvhat they 
found themselves absolutely unable to perform in any other way. 

♦ Ptalybi li tU. p. dU-.4a f Polyb. I vik. p. 41, 42. .{ Polyb. 1. i. p. .< 
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^Vheo the tranBactfons of tbe siege of Lilybaeum, and the loss of part of 
the forces, were known at Rome, tbe citizens, so far from desponding at this 
ill news, seemed to be fired with new vigour.* Every roan strove to be fore- 
most in the muster-roi] ; so that, in a very little time, an arm^of ten thousand 
men was raised, who, crossif^ the strait, marched by land to join the besiegers. 

At the same time, P. Claudius Pulcher^ the consul, formed a design of at- 
tacking Adherbai in Drepanum.f He thought himself sure of surprising him, 
because, afler the loss lately sustained by the Romans at LilybaBum, the ene- 
my could not imagine that they would venture out again at sea. Flushed widi 
these hopes, he sailed out w th his fleet in the nighl, the better to conceal his 
design. But he had to do with an active general, whose vigilance he could 
not elude, and who did not even give him. time to draw up his ships in line 
of battle, but fell vigorously upon nim, while his fleet was in disorder and con- 
fusion. The Carthaginians gained a complete rictoiy. Of the Roman fleet, 
only thirty vtssels got off, which being ip company with the consul, fled with 
him, and got away in the best manner they could, along the coast. All the 
rest, amounting to fourscore and thirteen, with the men on board them^ were 
taken by the Carthaginians; a few soldiers excepted, who had escaped from 
the shipwreck oC their vessels. This victory displayed as much the prudence 
and valour of Adherbai, as it reflected shame andf ignominy on the Roman 
consul. 

Junius,^ his colleague, was neither more prudent nor more fortunate than 
himself, but lost almost his whole fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavourix^ to 
atone for his misfortune by some considerable action, he held a secret corres- 
pondence with the inhabitants^f Eryx,§ and by that means got the city surren- 
dered to him. On the summit of the mountain stood the temple of Venus Erv- 
cina, which was certainly the most beautiful, as well as the richest of all tne 
Sicilian temples. The city stood a little below the summit of thii mountain, 
and the road that led to it was veiy long, and of difficult access. Junius post- 
ed one part of his troops upon the <bp, and the remainder at the foot of the 
mountain, imagining that he now had nothing to fear ; but Hamilcar, sumamed 
Barcha, father of the famous Hannibal, found means to get into the city, wh^ 
lay between the two camps of the enemy, and there fortified himself. From 
this advantageous post, he harassed tlie Romans incessantly for two years. 
One can scarce conceive how it was possible for the Carthaginians to defend 
themselves, when thus attacked from both the summit and foot of the moun- 
tain, and unable to get provisions, but from a little port, which was the only 
one open to them. By such enterprises as these, the abilities and prudent 
courage of a general are as well, or perhaps better discovered, than by the 
winning of a battle. 

For five years, nothing memorable was performed on either side.H The 
Romans were o.ice of opinion, that their land forces would alone be capable 
of finishing the siege of Lilybaeum : but the war being protracted beyond their 
expectation, they returned to their first plan, and made extraordinaiy eflbrts 
to fit out a new fleet. The public treasury wc«? at a low ebb ; but this want 
was supplied by private purses, so ardent was 'he love which the Romans 
bore to their country. Every man, according to his circumstances, contributed 
to the common expense ; and upon public security, advanced money, without 
the least scruple, for an expedition on which the glory and safety of Rome 
depended. One man fitted out a ship at his own charge ; another was equip- 
ped by the contributions of two or three ; so that in a very little time, two 
hundred were ready for sailing. Tbe command was given to Lutatius the con- 
sul, who immediately put to sea.lT The enemy's fleet had retired into Africa, 
by which means the consul easily seized upon all the advantageous posts iu 
the neighbourhood of Lilybseum : and fore seeing that he should soon be forced 

♦ Polyb. lib. i. p. Sa * A. M. 3756. A. Rome, SOa PoXjb. 1. t. p. 51. 

1 Volrb, 1. i. p. 54—59. < A city and mountein of Sicily. 
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to figbt, he did an that lay in his |X)wer to assure hiimelf of siiccen, and ev* 

ployed the interval in exercising his soldiers and seamen at sea. 
He vms soon infonned that the Carthafirinian fleet drew i 



near, under the 

command of Hanno, who landed in a small island called Hiera, opposite to 
Drepanum. His design was to reach Eiyx undiscovered by the Romans, in 
order to supply the army there ; to reinforce his troops, and lake Barcha on 
board to assist him in the expected engagement. But the consul, susiiecting 
his intention, was beforehand wiih him ; and having assembled all his best 
forces, sailed for the small island JEgusa,* which lay near the other. He ac- 
quainted his officers with the design he had of attacking the enemy on the mor- 
row. Accordingly, at day-break, he prepared to engage ; unfortunately the 
wind was favourable for the enemy, which made bim hesitate whedier he should 
give them battle. But considering that the Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded 
of its provisions, would become lighter and more fit fer action, and besides 
would be considerably strengthened by the forces and presence of Barcha, he 
came to a resolution at once ; and, notwithstanding the foul weather, made 
direcdy to the enemy. The consul had choice forces, able seamen, and ex- 
eellent ships, built alter the model of a galley that had been lately taken from 
the enemy ; and which was the most complete of its kind that had ever been 
seen. The Carthaeinians, on the other hand, were destitute of all these ad' 
vantages. As they nad been the entire masters at sea for some years, and the 
Romans did not. once dare to face them, they had them in the highest con- 
tempt, and looked upon themselves as invincible. On the first report of .the 
enemy being in motion, the Carthaginians had put to sea a fleet fitted out in 
haste, as appeared from every circumstance of it : the soldiers and seamen 
being all mercenaries, newly levied, without the least experience, resolution, 
or zeal, since it was not £)r their own country they were going to fight. This 
soon appeared in the engi^ment. They could not sustain the first attack. 
Fif^ of their vessels were sunk, and seventy taken, with their whole crews. 
The rest, favoured by a wind which ro^ very seasonably for them, made the 
best of their way to the little island from whence they had sailed. There 
were upivards of ten thousand taken prisoners. The consul sailed immediately 
for Lilybsum^ and joined his forces to those of the besiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it occasioned so much 
the greater surprise and terror, as it was less expected. The senate, however, 
did not lose their courage, though they saw themselves quite unable to continue 
the war. As the Romans were now masters of the sea, it was impossible for 
the Carthaginians to send either provisions or reinforcements io the armies in 
Sicily. An express was therefore immediately despatched to Barcha, the gene- 
ral there, empowering him to act as he should think proper. Barcha, so long 
as he haa room to entertain the least hopes, had done eveiy thing that could 
be expected from the most intrepid courage, and the most vX)nsummate wis- 
dom. But having now no resource lefl, be sent a deputation to the consul, in 
order to treat about a peace. Prudence, says Polybius, consists in .knowing 
how to resist or to yield at a seasonable conjuncture. Lutatius was not insen- 
sible how tired the nomans were erown of a war, which had exhausted them 
both of men and money ; and the £readful consequences which had attended on 
the inexorable and imprudent obstinacy of Begins was fresh in his memory. 
He therefore complied without difficult, and dictated the fol leaving treaty : 

'* Tliere shall be peace beiTveen Rome and Carthage {in case the Roman people 
apprcmeofxi^ on thefoUawing conditions: The Cktrthaginians shall entirely 
evacuate all SicUy ; Mil no longer make war i^pon Hiero^ the Syntcusans^ or 
their allies; they shall restore to the Romans without ransom^ all the prisoners 
whidi thejf have taken from them ; and pay them^ within twenty years^ two thorn- 
sand two' hsmdred Eiboic tcUents of silver, '^^^ It is worth the reader^s remark* 
I - -- ♦ - 

* Thej are ao-w CRlled J£.gvA.^%. 
t ¥bi« imMMiati te mu va. mlllMii one huadred and c%hty thoosaad French Itvrtt, or ^^,386,00^ 
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mg:, by flie way, the simple, exact, and clear terms in which this treaty is 
expressed : that, in so short a compass, adjusts the tnteresto, both by sea and 
land, of two powerful republics and their allies. ' 

When these conditions were brought to Rome, the people, not approving 
of them, sent ten commissioners to Sicily, to terminate the affair. These 
made no alteration as to the substance of the treaty; only shortening the time 
appointed for the payment, reducing it to ten years: a thousand talents were 
added to the sum that had been stipulated, which was to be paid immediately ; 
and the Carthaginians were reauired to depart from all the islands situated 
between Italy and Sicily.* Sardinia was not comprehended in this treaty, but 
th^ gave it up by another treaty some years atler. 

Such was the conclusion of this war, the lon^t mentioned in history, since 
It continued twenty-four years without intermission.! The obstinacy^ in dis- 
puting for empire, wlis equal on either side ; the same resolution, the same 
greatness of soul, in forming as well as in executing projects, being conspicu- 
ous on both sides. The Carthaginians had the superiority with regard to ex- 
perience in naval affairs ; in the stretch and swiftness of their vessels ; the 
workhig of them ; the skill and capacity of the pilots ; the knowledge of 
coasts, shallows, roads, and wind*; and in the inexhaustible fund of wealth, 
which flimi^ed all the expenses of so lon|^ and obstinate a war. The Romans 
had none of these advantages ; but their courage, zeal for the public good, 
love of their countiy, and a noble emulation of gloiy, supplied all other de- 
ficiencies. We are astonished to see a nation, so raw and inexperienced in 
Daval affairp; not only disputing the sea with a people who were nest skilled 
in them, and more powerful ttian any that had ever been before ^ but even 
eainii^ several victories over them at sea. No difficulties or calamities could 
discourage them. They certainly would not have thought of peace, in the 
circumstiuices under which the Carthaginians demanded it. One unfortunate 
campaig) dispirits the next; whereas the Romans were not shaken by a suc- 
cession of them. 

As to the soldiers there was no comparison between those of Rome and of 
Carthage, the former being infinitely superior in point of courage ; among the 
generals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was doubt- 
less the most conspicuous for his braveiy and prudence. 

THE LIBYAlff WAB, OR WAR AGAINST THE MERCEHARIES. 

The war which the Carthaginians waged against the Romans was succeeded 
immediately by another.^ The veiy same year,§ which, though of much 
shorter continuance, was infinitely more dangerous ; as it was carried on in 
the very heart of the republic, and attended with such cruelty and barbarity, 
as scarcely to be paralleled in history ; I mean the war which the Carthagi- 
nians were oblieedf to sustain against their mercenary troopsl who had served 
under them in Sicily, and commonly called the African or Libyan war.ll It 
continued only three years and a half, but was a very bloody one. The only 
occasion of it was this : 

As soon as the treaty was concluded with the Romans, Hamilcar having 
carried to Lilybeeum the ^rces which were in £iyx. resigned his commission, 
and lef^ to Cisco, governor of the place, the care ot transporting these forces 
into Africa.ir Gisco, as though he had foreseen what would happen, did not 
ship them all off at once, but in small and separate parties ; m order that 
those who came first might be paid off, and sent home, before the arrival of 
the rest. This condui^t evinced great forecast and wisdom, but was not seconded 
equally at Carthage. As the republic had been exhausted by the expense of 
a long war, and the payment of nearly three jjnillions French Hvres to the Ro- 

• Polyb. 1. ui. p. IW. t A. M. 3736. A. Garth. 605. A. Rome, 507. Aat. J. C. 341. 

X Polrb. lA p. 65—89. } The same jear that the first Ponic war eod«d. 

I And MKnetimos {cfinin «r the w»r wUh tb« mflrccnariet. IT Polyb. 1. 1. p. 0S. 
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mans od agmpg the peace, the forces were not paid off lo praportiOD as they 
anived ; l)ut it was tnoufi^ht proper to wait for the rest, io the Ik^s of obtain 
ing from them, when they should be all together, a remissioD of some part of 
their arrears. This was the first overs^bt. 

Here we discover the genius of a state composiHl of merchants, who know 
the full value of money, but do not estimate sudkiently the merit of sc^- 
diers ; who baigain for blood as if it were an article ^ trade, and always go 
to the cheapest market In such a republic, when an exigency is once an- 
swered, the merit of services is no longer remembered. 

These soldiers, most of whom came to Carthage, being long accustomed to 
a licentious life, caused great disturbances in the city ; to remedy which, it 
was proposed to their officers, to march them all to a little neighbouring town 
called dicca, and iSbeie supply them with whatever was necessary for their 
subsistence, till the arrival of the rejt of their companions ; and that then 
they should all be paid off, and sent home. This was a secoiul oveisight. 

A third was, the reAisin^ to let them leave their baggsge, their vrives and 
children, in Cartha^, as they desired, and the forcing wem to remove these 
to Sicca ; whereas, nad they staid in Carthage, they would have been in a 
manner so many hostages. • 

Beii^ all met together at Sicca, they began, having little else to do, to 
compute the arrears of their pay, which they made much more than was 
really due to them. To this computation they added the mighty promises 
which had been made them, at different times, as an encouragement for them 
to do their duty ; and pretended that these likewise ought to oe placed to ac- 
count. Hanno, who was then governor of Afiica, and had been sent to them 
firom the magistrates of Carthaf e, proposed to these soldiers some remissi<Hi 
of their arrears ; and desired that they would content themselves with re- 
ceiving a part in consideration of tlie great distress to which the comrnmi- 
wealth was reduced, and its present unhapp3r circumstances. The reader 
will easily guess how such a proposal was received. Complaints, murmurs, 
seditious and insolent clamours, were every where heard. These troops being 
composed of different nations, who were skangeis to one another's language, 
were incapable of heariiig reason when they oncte mutinied. Spaniaras, 
Gauls, Ligurians, inhabitants of the Balearic isles, Greeks, the greatest part 
of them slaves or deserters, and a veiy p'eat number of Africans, composed 
these mercenaiy forces. Transported with rage, they immediately brealc up, 
march towards Carthage, being upwards of twenty thousand, ana encamp at 
Tunis, not far firom that metropolis. 

The Carthaginians too late discovered then* error. There was no compli- 
ance, how grovelling soever, to which they did not stoop, to sooth these exas- 
perated soldiers ; who on their side practised eveiy knavish art which could 
be thought of, in order to extort money from them. When one point was 
gained, tnev immediately had recourse to a new artifice, on which to ground 
some new demand. Was their pay settled beyond the agreement made with 
them, they still would be reimbursed for the losses which they pretended to 
have sustained, either by the death of horses, or by the excessive price which 
at certain times they had paid for bread-corn ; and still insisted on the recom- 
pense which had been promised them. As nothing could be fixed, the Car- 
thaginians, with groat difficulty, prevailed on them to refer themselves to the 
opinion of some general who had commanded in Sicily. Accordii^y, they 
pitched upon Gisco, who had always been very acceptable to them. Tnis gen- 
eral harar^ed them in a mild and insinuating manner ; recalled to their memo* 
ries the long time they had been in the Carthaginian service ; the consider- 
able sums they had received frcjdu the republic ; and granted almost all their 
demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of beiiig concluded, when two mutineers oc* 
casioned a tumult m eveiy part cf the camp. One of these was Spendius, 
aOapuan, who had been a slave at Rome, and fled to the Carthaginians. He 
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was tall, stout, and bold. The fear he was under of falling in'o the hands of 
his old masitir,by whom he was sure to be handed, as was the custom, prompt- 
ed him to break off the accommodation. He was seconded by one Matho,* 
who had been very active in forming the conspiracy. These twu represented 
«.o the Africans, that the instant after their companions should be discharged 
and sent home, they, being thus left alone in their own countiy, would fall a 
sacrifice to the rage of fie Carthaginians, who v/ould take vengeance upon them 
for the conimon rebellion. This was sufficient to raise them to fury. They 
immediately made choice of Spendlus and Matho for their chiefs. No remon- 
strances were heard ; and whoever offered to make any, was immediately put 
to death. They ran to Cisco's tent, plundered it of the money designed for 
the |>aynnent of the forces ; dragged even that jfcneral himself to prison, with 
all his attendants, after havine treated them with the utmost indignities. All 
the cities of Africa to whom tney had sent deputies, to exhort tbem to recover 
their liberty, came over to them, Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they 
therefore besieged. 

^ Carthage had never before been exposed to such imminent danger. The 
citizens of it. to a man, drew their particular subsistence from the rents and 
revenues of tneir lands, and the public expenses from the tribute paid from Af- 
rica. But all this was stopped at once, and, a much worse circumstance, was 
turned against them. They fpund themselves destitute of arms and forces 
either for sea or land ; of all necessary preparations either for the sustaining 
of a siege or the equipi)ing of a fleet ; atid, to complete their mistbrtunes, 
without any hopes of foreign assistance, either from their friends or allies. 

They might m some sense accuse themselves for the distress to which they 
Were reduced. During the last war, they had treated the African nations with 
the utmost rigour, by imposing excessive tributes on them, in the exaction of 
which, no allowance was made for poverty and extreme misery ; and governors, 
iuch as Hanno, were treated with the greater respect, the more severe they 
bad been in levying those tributes. So that these Africans were easily prevaif- 
fcd upon to engage in this rebellion. At the very first signal that was made, 
it broke out, and in a moment became general. The women, who had often, 
with the deepest aflaiction, seen their husbands and fathenr dragged to prison 
for non-payment, were more exasperated than the men, and with pleasure ffave 
up all their ornaments towards the expenses of the war ; so that the chiefs of 
the rebels, after paying all they had promised the soldiera, found themselves, 
8till in the midst of plenty. An instructive lesson, says Polybius, to ministers ; 
as it teaches them to looK, not only to the present occasion, but to extend theii 
views to futuritjr. 

The Carthaginians, not^vithstanding their present distress, did not despond, 
but made the most extraordinary efforts for their defence. The command of the 
army was given to Hanno. Troops were levied by land and sea, horse as well 
as foot. All citizens, capable of bearir^ arms, were mustered, mercenaries 
Were invited from all parts, and all the ships which the republic had left wfere 
^fitted. ^ 

The rebels discovered no less ardour. We related before, that they had 
besieged two cities which refused to join them. Their army was now in- 
creased to seventy thousand men. After detachments had been drawn from it 
to carry on these sieges, they pitched their camp at Tunis, and thereby held 
Carthage in a kind of^blockade, filling it with perpetual alarms, and frequent- 
ly advancing up to its very walls, by day as well as bj;'nieht. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of*^ Utica, and gained a considerable ad- 
vantage, which, had he made a proper use of it, mi^t have proved decisive : 

. * Matho was an African, and free-born ; but as he had been active in raising^ the rebellion, an aecom- 
kM>dation would have ruined him. He therefore, despairing of a pardon, embraced th6 interest of Spendiot 
With more seal than anj of the rebels; and first insinuated to the Africans the danger of concludtnr a 
g«««t u this would leavo them alooe. and exposed to the rage of th«»r old mastfirs.—Polyb. p. 98. £ditp 
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but entdrinff tbe c!t}[, and only diverting: himsell* there, the merGenaries, who. 
were posted on a neighbouring hil] covered with trees, hearing bbw careless 
the enemy were, poured down upon them, found tie soldiers every where off 
their duty, took and plundered the camp, and seized upon all their provisions, 
&c. brougfit from Carthage to succour the besieged. Nor was this tfaa oi)]y 
error committed by Hanno ; and errora, on such occasions^ are by much the 
mo9t fatal. Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was therefore appointea to succeed 
him. This general answered theHdea which had been entertained of him j 
and his first success was in obliging the rebels to raise the siege of Utica* 
He then marched against their army, which was encamped near Carthage, 
defeated part of it, and seized almost all their advantageous posts. TheM 
successes revived the courage of the Carthaginians. 

The anrivLl of a young Numidian nobleman, Narayasus by name, who. out 
of his esteem for the person and merit of Bardia, joined him with two thou- 
sand Numidians, and was of great service to that general. Animated bv this rein- 
forcement, he fell upon the rebels, who had enclosed him in a valley, killed 
ten thousand of them, and took four thousand prisoners. The yourig Numidian 
distinguished himself greatlyin his battle. Barcha received among bis troops 
as many of the prisoners as were desirous of being enlisted, and gave the rest 
liberty to go wherpver they pleased, on condition that they should never take 
up arms again aeainst the Carthaginians ; otherwise, that eveiy man of them 
who was taken aiould be put to death. This conduct proves the wisdom of 
tliat ^neial. He thought this a better expedient than extreme severity. 
And indeed, where a multitude of mutineers are concerned, the greatest part 
of whom were drawn in by the persuasion of the most hot-headed, or through 
fear of the most furious, clemency seldom fails of being successful. 

Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this affected lenity of Barcha 
might occasion a defection among his troops, thought the only expedient leitl 
him to prevent it would be, to put them upon some signal action, in order to 
deprive themWall hopes of being ever reconciled to the enemy. With this 
view, afler having read to them some fictitious letters, by which advice was 
given him of a secret design, concerted between some of their omirades and 
Grisco, for the rescuing him out of prison, where he had been so long detained, 
he broi^ht them to the barbarous resolution of murdering him and all the rest 
of the prisoners ; and any man who durst offer an^ milder counsel was imme- 
diately sacrificed to their fury. Accordingly, this unfortunate general, and 
seven hundred prisoners, who were confined with him, were .brought out to 
the head of the camp, where Gisco fell the first sacrifice, and aflenvards all 
the rest. Their hands were cut off, their thighs broke, and their bodies, still 
breathing, were thrown into a hole. The Carthaginians sent a herald to de- 
mand their remains, in order, to pay them the last sad office, but were refu- 
sed ; and the herald was further told, that whoever presumed to come upon 
the like errand, should meet with Cisco's fate. And mdeed the rebels imme- 
diately came to this unanimous resolution, viz. to treat all such Carthaginians 
as should fall* into their hands in the same barbarous manner ; and decreed 
further, that if any of their allies were taken^ they should, afler their hands 
were cut off, be sent back to Carthage. This bloody resolution was but too 
strictly executed. 

The Cartha^nians were now iust b^inning to breathe, as it were, and re- 
cover their spirits, when a number of unlucky accidents plunged them again 
into fresh dangers. A division arose amon|^ their generals: and the provi- 
sions,of vriiich they were in extreme necessity, coming to them by sea, were 
all cast away in a stoim. But their most grievous misfortune was, the sud* 
den defection of the^ two only cities which till then had preserved their alle- 
giance, and in all times adhered inviolably to the commonwealth. These 
were Utica and Hippacra. These cities, without the least reason, or even so 
much as a pretence, went over at once to the rebels, and, transported with 
the I ike rage and fuiy, murdered the governor, with tlie garrison sent to their 
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feltpf; 9iid carried fheir ii^manitf so far, as to refuse their dead bodies to 
Ac Cartnagfnians, who demanded thera for burial. 

The rebels, animated by so much success, laid siege to Carthage, but were 
bbliged immediately to raise it. They nevertheless continued the war. Ha- 
vitte drawn together into one body all their own troops and those of the allies, 
making upwards of fifty thousand men in all, they watched the motions of 
Hamilcar's army, but carefully kept their own on the hills, and avoided cwn- 
ii^ down into the plains, because the enemy would there have been so much 
superior to them, on account of their elephants and horses. Hamilcar, more 
skilful in the art of war than they, never exposed himself to any of their at- 
tacks ; but, taking advantage of their oversidbt, often dispossessed them of 
their posts, if their soldiers straggled ever so little, and harassed them a thou- 
sand ways. Such of them as Tell into hie hands were thrown to wild beasts. 
At last, he surprised them at a time when they least expected it, and shut 
them up in a post, which was so situated that it was impossible for {hem to 
g:et out of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and being unable to get off, 
fhey began to fortify their camp, and surrounded it with ditches and en- 
trenchments. But an enemy within themselves, and which was mueh more 
formidable, had reduced them to the greatest extremity ; this was hunger, 
which was so raging, that they at last ate one another ; Divine Providence, 
says Polybius, thus reversing upon themselves the barbarous cruelty they had 
exercised on others. They now had no resource left, and knew but too well 
the punishments which would be inflicted on them, in case they should fall 
alive into the hands of the enemy. After such bloody scenes as had been 
acted by them, thev did not so much as think of peace, or of coming to an 
accommodation. They had sent to their forces, encamped at Tunis, for as- 
sistance, but with no success. In the mean time the famine increased daily. 
They had first eaten their prisoners, then their slaves, and now, tlieir fellow- 
citizens only were left to be devoured. Their chiefs, no longer able to rfesist 
the complamts and cries of the multitude, who threatened to cut all their 
throats if they did not sunender, went themselves to Hamilcar, after having 
obtained a safe conduct from him. The conditions of the treaty were, that 
the Carthaginians should select any ten of the rebels, to treat them as they 
should think fit, and that the rest should be dismissed with only one suit of 
clothes for eslch. When the treaty was signed, the chiefs themselves were 
arrested, and detained by the Carthaginians, who plainly showed, on this oc- 
casion, that they were not over-scrupulous in point of honesty. The rebels, 
hearing that their chiefs were seized, and knowing nothii^ ofthe donvention, 
suspected that they were betrayed, and thereupon immediately took up 
arms. But Hamilcar, having surrounded them, brought forward his ele- 
phants, and either trod them alt under foot, or cut them to pieces,*they being 
upwards of forty thousand. * 

The conseciuence of this victory was, the reduction of almost all the cities 
of Africa, which immediately retunied to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without 
loss of time, marched against Tunis, which, ever since the beginnii^ of the 
war, had been the asylum of the rebels, and their deposit of arms. He mvested 
it on one side, while Hannibal, who was joined in the command with him, 
besieged it on the other. Then advancing near the wal!s, and ordering crosses 
\o be set up, he hung Spendius on one of them, and his companions who had 
been seizea with him on the rest, where they all expired. Matho, the other 
chief, who commanded in the city, saw plainly by this what he himself might 
expect, and for that reason was much more attentive to his own defence. Per- 
ceivii^ that Hannibal, as being confident of success, was very negligent in ail 
thills, he made a sally, attacked his quarters, killed many of his men, took 
leveral prisoners, among whom was Hannibal himself, and plundered his camp. 

Then taking Spendius from the cross, he put Hannibal in his place, aftei 
having made him suffer inexpressible torments, and sacrificed round the body 
of Spendius thirty citizens of the first rank in Carthage, aa so many victinis 
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of his Tei^eaace. One would conclude that there had been a mutual emnla- 
tion between the contending parties, which of them should outdo ^e other in 
acts of the most barbarous cruelty. 

Barcha being at a distance from his colleague, it veas some time before his 
misfortune reached him ; and, besides, the road lying between tibe two camps 
b€it:<;imDracticable, it was impossible for him to advance hastily to his assist- 
ance. This unlucky accident caused a great consternation in Carthage. The 
reader maj have observed, in the course of this war, a continual vicissitude 
of prospenty and adversity, of security and fear, of joy and grief; so various 
and inconstant were the events on either side. 

In Carthage it was thought adviseable to make one bold eSoit, Accordingly, 
all the youth capable of faring arms were pressed into the service. Hanno 
was sent to join Hamilcar, and thirty senators were deputed to conjure those 
generals, in the name of the republic, to fojjret past quarrels, and sacrifice 
their resentments to their countiy^s welfare. This was immediately complied 
with ; they mutually embraced, and were reconciled sincerely to one another. 

From tnis time the Carthaginians were unifonnly successful ; and Matho, 
who, in every succeeding attempt, came off with disadvantage, at last thought 
himself obliged to hazard a battle ; this was just what the Cartha^nians 
wanted. The leaders on both sides animated their troops, as going to fight a 
battle which would for ever decide their fate. An engagement ensued, v ic- 
tory was not long: in suspense^ for the rebels every where giving ground, 
nearly all the Africans were slain, and the rest surrendered. Matho was taken 
alive, and carried to Carthage. All Africa returned immediately to its alle- 
giance, except the two penidious cities which had lately revolted; they 
were however soon forced to surrender at discretion. 

The victorious army now returned to Carthage, and was there received 
with ^uts of jo}r, and the congratulations of the whole ci^. Matho and bis 
soldiers, after having adorned the public triumph^ were lea to execution, and 
finished, by a painful and ignominious death, a life that had been poUuted with 
the blackest treasons, and unparalleled barbarities. Such was the conclusioi^ 
of the war against the mercenaries, afler having lasted three years and four 
months. It furni^ed, says Polybius, an ever-memorable lesson to all nations 
not to employ in their armies a greater number of mercenaries than citizens : 
nor to rely, ior the defence of their state, on a body of men who are not at- 
tached to it, either by interest or affection. 

I have hitherto purposely deferred taking notice of such transactions in Sar-. 
dinia, as passed at the time I have been speaking of, and which were, in some 
measure, dependent on, and resulting from, the war waged in Africa against 
the mercenaries. They exhibit the same violent methods to promote rebel- 
lion, the same excesses of cruelty, as if the wind had carried the same spirit 
©f discord and fuiy from Africa jnto Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there of what Spendius and Matho were doing 
n Africa, the mercenaries in that island also shook off the yoke, in imitatif>n 
of those incendiaries. They began by the murder of Bostar their general, 
and of all the Carthaginians under him. A successor was sent, but all the 
forces which he carriea with him went over to the rebels, hung the general on 
a cross, and, throughout the whole island, put all the Carthaginians to the sword, 
after having made them suffer inexpressible torments. They then besieged all 
the cities one after another, and soon got possession of the whole country. But 
feu<^ arising between them and the natives, the mercenaries were driven eo- 
tirely out of the island, and took refuge in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians lost 
Sardinia, an island of great importance to them, on account of its extent, its 
fertility, and ihe great number of its inhabitants. 

The Komans, ever since their treaty with the Carthaginians, had behaved 
towards them mth great justice and moderation. A slight quarrel, on accoimt 
of some Roman merchants who were seized at Carthage for their havii^ sup- 
plied the enemy with provisionsi had embroiled them a little. But these mer- 
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the IvoiTiaiis, who prided themselves upon their justice and generosi^ OD all 
occasions, made the Carthaginians a return of their former friendship; served 
them to the utmost of their power, forbade their merchants tofumish any other 
nation witli provisions, and even refused to listen to proposals made by the Sar- 
dinian rebels, when invited by them to take possession of the island. 

But these scruples and delicacy wore off by degrees^ and Cesar's advantage- 
ous testimony, in Sallust, of their honesty and plain dealing, could not, with • 
any propriety, be applied here : "although" says he, "in all the Punic wars, 
the Cartbagini^ms, both in peace and during truces, bad committed a Dumber 
of detestable actions, the Komans could never (however inviting the opportu- 
nity might be,) be prevailed upon to retaliate such usage, being more atten- 
tive to their own glory, tlian to the revenge they might have justly taken on 
uuch perfidious enemies."* ' 

The mercenaries, who, as was observed, had retired into Italy, brought the 
Romans at last to the resolution of sailing over into Sardinia, to render them- 
selves masters of it.t The Carthaginians wei-e deeply afflicted at the news, 
under the idea that they had a more just title to Sardinia than the Romans ; 
they therefore put themselves in a posture lo take a speedy and just revenge 
oij those who had excited the people of that island to take up arms against them. 
But the Romans, pretending that these preparations were made, not against 
Sardinia, but their state, declared war against the Carthaginians. The latter, 
quite exhausted in every respect, and scarcely beginning to breathe, were in no 
condition to sustain a war. The necessity of the times was therefore to be 
complied with, and they were forced to yield to a more powerful rival. A 
fresh treaty was thereupon made, by which they gave up Sardinia to the Romans, 
and obliged themselves to a new payment of twelve bundled talents, to avoid 
tlie war with which they were menaced. This injustice of the Romans was 
the true cause of the second Punic war, as will appear in the sequel. 

ARTICLE n. — THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

The second Punic war, which 1 am about to relate, is one of the most memo- 
rable recorded in history, and mast worthy of the attention of an inquisitive 
reader : whether we consider the boldness of the enterprises : the wisdom em- 
ployed in the execution ; the obstinate efforts of two rival nations, and the 
ready resources they found in tfieir lowest ebb of fortune ; the variety of un- 
common events, and the uncertain issue of so long and bloody a war; or lastly, 
the assemblage of the most perfect examples of eveiy kind of merit, and the 
most instructive lessons that occur in histoiy, either with regard to war. policy. 
Or government.! Never did two more powerful, or at least more warlike states 
or nations, iimke war against each other, and never had these in question seen 
themselves raised to a more exalted pitch of power and glory. Rome and 
Carthage were, doubtless, at that time, th j two first states of the world. Hav- 
ing already tried their strength in ihe fi'^t Punic war, and thereby made an 
essay of each other's power, they knev' perfectly well what either could do. 
In this second war, the fate of arms was so equally balanced, and the success 
so intermixed with vicissitudes and varieties, that that party triumphed which 
had been most in danger of rujn. Great as the forces of these two nation* 
were, it may almost be said, that their mutual hatred was still greater. The 
Romans, on one side, could not without indignation see the vanquished presum- 
ing to attack them ; and the Carthaginians, on the other, were exasperate^.at 
the equally rapacious and harsh treatment which they pretended to have re* 
ceived from the victor. 

* BellU Punicts omnibtn, cam 8«pe Carthu^inienseB et in pace et per indociM rndtm nefanda faeinon 
^isMirt,,Doau|uain ipsi per ocoasionem talia tecere : maglt qood te ai{pBam foret, qal.m qnod in illos jurt 
cri i)OSset« quserebant — Sallust. in Bell. Catilin. 

f A. K. A767. A. Garth. 609. A. Rome, 511. Ant. J. C. 337 % Lir. L 3cxu>n. t> 
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Hm planr which I have laid down does not permit ine to enter into a minute 
detail cif this war, whereof Italy, Sicily^ Spain, and Africa, were ^ several 
seats, and which has a still closer connexion with the Roman hlstoiy than with 
that 1 am now writing. I shall confine myself, therefore, principally to such 
transactions as relate to the Carthaginians, and endeavour, as far as I am able, 
to give my reader an idea of the genius and character orHannibal, who per* 
haps was the greatest warrior of antiquity. 

THE REMOTE AND MORE IMMEDIATE QAVSEM Ot THE SECOND PUHIC WAR. 

Before 1 come to speak of the declaration of war between the Romans aud 
Carthaginians, I think it necessary to explain the true causes of it, and to point 
out by what steps the rupture between these two nations was so long prepar* 
ilM^ before it openly broke out. 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Polybius,* who should look upon 
the taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as the true cause of the second Punic war. 
The regret of the Carthaginians, for having so tamely given up Sicily, by the 
treaty which terminated the first Punic war^ the injustice and violence of the 
Romans, who took advantage of the troubles excited in Africa, to dispossess 
the Carthaginians of Sardinia, and to im|)ose a new tribute on tiiem, and the 
raccess and conquests of the latter in Spain, were the trOe causes of the viola- 
tion of the treaty, as Livy, agreeing herein with Polybius, msinuates in few 
words, in the b^inning of his history of the second Punic war.j 

And indeed Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was highly exasperated oh account 
of the last treaty which the necessity of the times had compelled the Cartha* 
ginians to submit to, and therefore meditated the design of takii^ just, tboueh 
distant measures, for breaking it, the first favourable opportuni^ that should 
oflfer.J 

WheD the troubles of Africa were appeased, he was sent upon an expediti<m 
s^ainst the Numidians ; in ii^ich, giving fresh proofs of his courage and abili- 
ties, his merit raised him to the command of the army which was to act in 
Spain. Hannibal his son, at that time but nine years of age, begged with the 
utmost importunity to attend him on this occasion ; and for that puri>ose em- 
ployed all the soothii^ arts so common to children of his age, and which have 
so much power over a tender father.§ Hamilca^ could not refuse him ; and 
after having made him swear upon the altars, that he would declare himself 
an enemy to the Romans as soon as his age would allow him to do it, took 
his son with bun, 

Hamilcar possessed all the qualities which constitute the g^at general. To 
an invincible courage, and the most consummate prudence, he added a most 
popular and insinuating behaviour. He subdued, in a veiy short time, the 
greatest part of the nations of Spain, either by the terror of his arms, or his 
ei^aging conduct : and, after enjoyii^ the command there nine years, came to 
an eiKi worthy of his exalted cbiaracter, by dying gloriously in arms for the 
cause of his country. 

The Carthaginians appointed Asdnibal, his son-in-law, to succeed him.| 
This general, to secure the country, built a city, which, by the advantage of 
its situation, the commodiousness of its harbour, its fortifications, and opuTence 
occasioned by its great commerce, became one of the most considerable cities 
in the world. It was called New Carthage, and to this day is known by the 
name of Carthagena. 

From the several steps of these two great generals, it was easy to perceive 
that they were meditatmg some mighty design, which diey had always in view. 
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ftod laid their schemes at a great distance for putting it in execution. The 
Romans were sensible of this, and reproached themselves for their indolence 
and sloth, which had thrown them into a kind of lethargy, at a time when the 
enemy were rapidly p&rsuing their victories in Spain, which might one day be 
turned against them. They would have been very well pleased to attack 
them by open force, aud to wrest their conquests out of their hands ; but the 
fear of another not less formidable enemy, the Gauls kept them from showing 
their resentments. They therefore had recourse to negotiation; and con- 
cluded a treaty with Asdrubal, in which, without taking any notice of the rest 
uf Spain, they contented themselves with introducing an article, by which the 
Carthaginiai^ were not allowed to make any conquests beyond the Iberus. 

Asdrubal, in the mean time, still pushed on his conquests, but took care not 
to pass beyond the limits stipulated by the treaty ; and sparing no endeavours 
to win the chiefs of the several nations by a courteous and engaging behaviour, 
he brought them over to the interest ofCarthage, more by persuasive methods 
than force of arms.* But unhappily, after haviM; governed Spain eight years, 
be was treacherously murdered by a Gaul, who took so barbarous a revenge 
for a private enmity he bore him.t 

Three years before his death, he had written to Carthage, to desire that 
Hannibal, then twentjr-two years of s^e, might be sent to him.f The propo- 
sal met with some di3iculty, as the senate was divided between two powerful 
factions, which, from Hamilcar's time, had begun to follow opposite views in 
the administration and affairs of the state. One faction was headed by Hanno, 
whose birth, merit, and zeal for the public welfare, gave him great influence in 
the public deliberations. This faction proposed, on eveiy occasion, the con- 
cluding of a safe peace, and the p^eservii^ the conquests in Spain, as being 
preferable to the uncertain events of an expensive war, which they foresaw 
would one day occasion the ruin of Carthage. The other, called the Barci • 
nian faction, because it supported the interests of Barcha and his family, had, 
to its ancient merit and credit in the city, added the reputation which the sig- 
nal exploits of Hamilcar and Asdrubal had given it, and declared openly for 
war. When, therefore, AsdrubaPs demand came to be debated in the senate, 
Hanno represented the danger of sending so early into the field a young man, 
who had all the haughtiness and imperious temper of his father ; and who 
ought, therefore, rather to be kept a lo^g time, and very carefully, under the 
eye of the magistrates, and the power of tlie laws, that he might learn obedi- 
ence, and a modesty which should teach him not to think himself superior to 
all other men. He concluded with saying, that he feared this spark, which 
was then kindling, would one da^ rise to a conflagration. His remonstrances 
werrj not heard, so that the Barcinian faction had the superiority, and Hanni- 
bal set out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon himself the eyes of tlie whole 
anny, who fancied they saw his father Hamilcar revive in him. He seemed 
to dart the same fire from his e;^es ; the same martial vigour displayed itself 
in the airjof his countenance, with the same features and engaging deportment. 
But his persona] qualities endeared him still more, tie possessed almost 
every talent that constitutes the j^at man. His patience in labour was invin- 
cible, his temperance was surprising, hie courage in the greatest dangers in- 
trepid, and his presence of mind in the heat of Battle admirable ; and, a still 
more wonderful circumstance, his disposition and cast of mind were so flexible, 
that nature had formed him equally for commanding or obeyii^ ; so thai it 
w^ doubtful whether he was dearer to the soldiers or the generals. He 
•erved three campaigns under Asdrubal. 

* Pel/b. I. ii. p. 123. Lir. 1. xxi. n. 3. 
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Upon the death of that eeneral, the suffrages of both the army and people 
concurred in raising Hannibal to the supreme command.* I know not whether 
it was not even then, or about that time, that the republic, to heighten his in- 
fluence and authority, appointed him one of its siiffetes^the first dignity of the 
state, which was sometimes conferred on generals. It is from Cornelius Ne- 
post that we have borrowed this circumstance of his life, who, speakinff of 
the piKtorship bestowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Carthage, ana the 
conclusion of the peace, says, that this was twenty-two years after he had 
been nominated king.t 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if Italy had been allotted 
to him, and he was even then appointed to make war upon the Romans, se- 
cretly turned his whole views on that side and lost no time, for fearof being pre- 
vented by death, as his father and brother-in-law had been. In Spain he took 
several strong towns, and conquered many nations : and although the Spaniards 
greatly exceeded him in tlie number of forces, their army amounting to up- 
wards of one hundred thousand men, yet he chose his time and posts so judi- 
ciously, that he entirely defeated tbem. After this victory every thing sub- 
mitted to his arms. But he still forbore laying siege to Saguntum,§ care- 
hdlj avoiding evenr occasion of a rupture with the Romans, till he should be 
(umbhed wfth all thin^ necessaiy for so important an enterprise, pursuant to 
the advice given by ms father. He applied himself particularly to engage 
the afiections of the citizens and allies, and to gain their confidence, by gene- 
rously allotting them a large share of the plunder taken from the enemy, and 
by scrupulously paying them all their arrears :|| a wise step, which never fails 
of producing its advantage at a proper season. 

The Saguntines, on their side, sensible of the danger with which they were 
threatened, informed the Romans of the progress of Hannibal's conquests. 7 
Upon this, deputies were nominated by the latter, and ordered to go and ex- 
amine the slate of affairs upon the spot ; they were also to lay their com- 
plaints before Hannibal, if it should be thought proper ; and in case he should 
refuse to do justice, they should then go directly to Carthage, and make the 
same complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid siege to Saguntum, promising himself great 
advantages from the taking of this citjr. He was persuaded, that this would 
deprive the Romans of all hopes of carrying their war into Spain ; that this new 
conquest would secure those he had already made ; that as no enemy would 
be left behind him, his march would be more secure and unmolested ; that he 
should find money enough in it for the execution of his designs ; that me plun- 
der of the city would inspire his soldiers with greater ardour, and make 
tb.em follow him more cheerfully ; that lastly, the spoils which he sbpuld 
send to Carthage, would gain him the favour of the citizens. Animated hy 
tliese motives, he carried on the siep^e with the utmost vigour. He himself 
set an example to his troops, was present at all the works, and exposed him- 
silf to the greatest dangers. 

News was soon carried to Rome that Saguntum was besieged. But the 
Romans, instead of flyir^ to its relief, lost their time in fruitless debates, and 
equally insignificant deputations. Hannibal sent word to the Roman deputies^ 
that he was not at leisure to hear them ; they therefore repaired to Carthage, 
but met with nc better reception, the Barcinian faction haviij^ prevailed over 
the coiiipiaints of the Romans, and all the remonstrances of Hanno. 

During all these vo^'^ages and negotiations, the siege was carried on with 
great vigour. The Saguntines were now reduced to the last extremity, and 

* A. M. 3784. A. Carth. 636. A. Rome, 5'>8. Polyb. 1. iii. p. ITS, 179. Lir. L xzi. n. S—S, 
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in want of all thii^. Aa accommodation waa 4hcreupon proposed ; but the 
conditions on which It was offered appeared so harsh, that the Saguntines could 
not prevail upon themselves to acce|)t them. Before they gave their final an- 
swer, the principal senators, bringing their gold and silver, and that of the 
public treasury, into the market-place, threw both into a &re lighted for that 
purpose, and afterwards rushed headlong into it themselves. At the same 
time a tower, which had been long assaulted by the battering rams, falling 
with a dreadful noise, the Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, soon 
made themselves masters of it, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants who were 
of ?ge to bear arms. But, notwithstanding the fire, the Carthaginians got a 
very sreBX booty. Hannibal did not reserve to himself any part of the spoils 
gained by his victories, but applied them solely to carrying on his enter- 
prises. ^ Accordingly Polybius remarks, that the takii^ of Saguntum was 
of service to him, as it awakened the ardour of his soldiers, by the sight of 
the rich booty which they had just obtained, and by the hopes of more ; and 
it reconciled all the principal persons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the larg^ 
presents he made to them out of the spoils. 

' Words could never express the grief and consternation with which the me- 
lancholy news of the capture and the cruel fate of Saguntum was received at 
Rome.* Compassion for this unfortunate city ; shame forhavii^ failed to suc- 
cour such faithful allies ; a just indignation against the Carthagmians, the au- 
thors of all these calamities ; a strong alarm raised by the successes of Han- 
nibal, whom the Romans fancied they saw already at their gates ; all these 
sentiments caused so violent an emotion, that, during the first moments of 
their agitation, the Romans were unable to come to any resolution, or do any 
thing, but give way to the torrent of their passion, and sacrificed floods ot 
tears to the memory of a city, which fell the victim of its inviolable fidelity) 
to the Romans, ana had been betrayed by their unaccountable indolence and 
imprudent delays. When they were a little recovered, an assembly of the 
people was called, and war was unanimously decreed against the Carthaginians. 

^ WAR PROCLAIMED. 

That no ceremony might be wantiio^, deputies were sent to Carthage, to 
inquire whether Saguntum had been besieged by order of the republic, and 
if so, to declare war ;J or, in case this siege had been undertaken solely by 
the authori^ of Hannibal, to require that he should be delivered up to the 
Romans. The deputies perceivmg that the senate gave no direct answer to 
their demands, one of them taking up the fold of his robe, I bring here, says 
he, in a haughty tone, either peace or war ; the choice is left to yourselves. The 
senate answering, that they left the choice to him, I give you war then, says he, 
unfolding his robe : and we, replied the Carthaginians, with the same haughti- 
ness, as heartily accept it, and are resolved to prosecute it with the same cheer' 
fidness^ Such was the beginning of the second Punic war. 

If the cause of this war shoula be ascribed to the taking of Saguntum,§ the 
whole blame, says Polybius, lies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with 
any colourable pretence^ besiege a city that was m alliance with Rome, and 
as such, comprenended m the treaty, which forbade either party to make war 
upon the allies of the other. But, should the origin of this war be traced 
higher, and caniedback to the time when the Carthaginians were dispossess- 
ed of Sardinia by the Romans, and a new tribute was so unreasonably impo- 
sed on them j it must be confessed, continues Polybius, that the conduct of 
iue Romans is entirely unjustifiable on these two points, as being founded 
merely on violence and injustice ; and that, had the Carthaginians, without 
havioff recourse to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly demanded 
■ . ^ . 
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satiafaction upon liiese two gnevances, and upon their beine refused it, bad 
declared war against Roine» in that case reason and justice nad been entirelj 
on their side. 

The interval between the conclusion of the first, and the beginning of the 
second Punic war, was twenty-four years. 

THK BEOIVNIVO OF THK SECOND FUHIO WAR. 

When war was resolved upon and proclaimed on both sides, Hannibal, who 
was then twenty-six or twenty-seven jrears of a^e, before he discovered his 
grand design, thoufi^ht it incumbent on him to provide for the security of Spain 
and Africa.* With this view, he marched the forces out of die one into the 
other, so that the Africans served in Spain, and the Spaniards in Africa. He 
was prompted to this from a persuasicii, that these soldiers, bein^ thus at a dis* 
tance from their respective countries, would be fitter for sen^ice, and more 
firmly attached to him, as they would be a kind of hostages for eadi ofher*s 
fidelity. The forces which he left in Africa amounted to about forty thousand 
men, twelve hundred whereof were cavalry : those of Spain were somewhat 
more than fifteen thousand, of which two thousand five hundred and fifbv were 
cavalry. He left the command of Ihe Spanish forces to his brother Asarubal, 
with a fieet of about sixty ships to euard the coast ; and at the same time gave 
him the wisest counsel for his conduct, both with regard to the Spaniarc^ or 
the Romans, in case they should attack him. 

Livy observes, that Hannibal, before he set forward on this expedition, went 
to Cadiz to discharge his vows made to Hercules ; and that he engaged him- 
self by new ones, in order to obtain success in the war he was entering upon. 
Polybius gives us, in few words, a veiy clear idea of the distance of the seve- 
ral places through which Hannibal was to march in his way to Italy.t From 
New CarthageX whence he set out to the Iberus, was computed two thousand 
two hundred fiirloi:^.§ From the Iberus to Emporium, a small maritime 
town, which separates Spain from the Gauls, according to Straboll was six- 
teen hundred furlongs. IT From Emporium to the pass of the Rhone, the like 
distance of sixteen hundred furlongs.** From the pass of the Rhone to the 
Alps fourteen hundred furlongs.tt From the Alps to the plains of Italy, twelve 
hundred furlongs.JJ Thus, from New Carthage to the plains of Italy, were 
eight thousand furlongs.§S 

Hannibal had, long before, taken all proper measures to discover the na- 
ture and situation of the places through which he was to pass ;|||| to know how 
the Gauls were affected to the Romans ; to win over their chiefs, whom he 
knew to be very greedy of gold, by his bounty to them ;^% and to secure 
to himself the affection and fidelity of a part of the nations through whose 
country he was to mar:h. He. was not ignorant, that the passage of the Alps 
would be attended with great difficulties, but he knew they were not insur- 
mountable, and that was enough for his purpose. 

Hanuibai began his march early in the spring, from New Carthage, where he 
had wintered.!* His army then consisted of more than a hundred thousand men, 
of which twelve thousand were cavalry, and he had nearly forty elephants. Ha- 
ving crossed the Iberus, he soon subdued the several nations which opposed hinn 
in his march, but lost a considerable part of his army in this expedition. He left 
Hanno to command all the country lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean 
hills, with eleven thousand men, who were appointed to guard the baggage of 
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those who wera to follow hUn. He dismitsed ths like number, sendli^ them 
back to tbcir respective countries ; thus securing to himself their affection when 
he should want recruits, and assuring 4he rest that they should be allowed to re- 
tum whenever they should desire it. He passed tne Pjrenean hills and ad- 
vanced as far as the banks of the Rhone, at the head of fii\j thousand foot, 
and nine thousand horse ; a formidable army, but less so from the number, than 
from the vafour of the troops that composed it : troops who had served several 
years in Spain, and learned the art of war, under the ablest captains that Car- 
thage could ever boast. 

FABSAQE OF THB RHOHB. 

Hakvibal* being arrived within about (bur days march from the mouth of 
the Rhone.t attempted to cross it, because the river, in this place, took up only 
the breadth of its channel. He brought up all the ship boats and small vessels 
he could meet with, of which the inhabitants had a great number, because of 
tlieir commerce. He likewise built with great diligence a prodigious number 
of boats, small vessels, and ra(U. On his arrival, he found the Gauls encamped 
OQ the opposite bank, and prepared to dispute the passage. There was no 
possibili^ of his attacking them in front. He therefore ordered a considerable 
detachment of his forces, under the command of Hanno, the son of Bomilcar, 
to pass the river higher up ; and, in order to conceal his march, and the design 
be had in view, from the enemy, he obliged them to set out in the night. All 
Mnp succeeded as he desired ; and the river was passed the next day without 
the least opposition.^ 

They passed the rest of the day in refreshing themselves, and in the night 
they advanced silently towards the enemy. In the morning, when the signals 
agreed upon bad been given, Hannibal prepared to attempt the passage, rart 
ot his hones, completely harnessed, were put into boats, that their riders might, 
on their landlnp^, immediately charge the enemy. The rest of the horses swam 
ever on both sKies of the boats, from which one single man held the bridles 
of three or four. The infantry crossed the river, either on rafls, or in small 
boats, and iu a kind of gondolas, which were only the trunks of trees they 
themselves had made hollow. The large boats were drawn up in a line at the 
top of tlie channel, in order to break t^ force of the waves, and facilitate the . 
passage to the rest of the fleet When the Gauls saw it advancing on the 
river, thejr, according to their custom, broke into dreadful cries and bowlings, 
and, clashing their bucklers over their heads, one a^inst the other, let fly a 
shower of darts. But they were prodigiously astonished, when they heara a 
^at noise behind them, saw their tents on fue, and themselves attacked both 
m front and rear. They now had no way left to save themselves but by flight. 
and accordingly retreated to their respective villages. After this, the rest ot 
the troops crossed the river quietly, arid without any opposition. 

The elephants were still behind, and occasioned a great deal of trouble. 
They were wafted over the next day in the following manner: From the bank 
of the river was thrown a raft, two hundred feet in length, and fifty in breadth ; 
this was strongly fixed to the banks by laree ropes, and quite covered over 
with earth, so that the elephants, deceived by its appearance, thought them- 
selves upon firm ground. From this first raft they proceeded to a second, 
which was built in the same form, but only a hundred feet long, and fastened 
to the former by chains that were easily loosened. The female elephants 
were put upon the first raft, and the males followed afler ; and, when they were 
got upon the second raft, it was loosened from the first, and by tlie help of 
smallboats towed to the opposite shore. After this, it was sent back to fetch 
those which were behind, some fell into the water, but they af last got safe 
to diore, and not a single elephant was drowned. 

♦PolTb.l. iu.p.5m— 274. EdiuOronor. Lir. I xxi. n. Stf—SS. 
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THE MARCH AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE RHOKE. 

The two Roman consuls bad, in the beginning of the spring, set out for theli 
respective provinces ; P. Scipiu for Spain with sixty ships, two Roman legions, 
fourteen thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse of the alh'es ; Tiberius Sem- 
pronius for Sicily, with a hundred and sixty ships, two legions, sixteen tbou* 
sand foot, and eighteen hundred horse of the allies.* The Roman legion con* 
sisted, at that time, of four thousand foot, and three hundred horse. Sempro- 
nius had made ettraordinaiy preparations at Lilybxum, a seaport town in Si* 
cily , with the design of crossing over directly into Africa. Scipio was equally 
confident that he should find mnnibal still in Spain, and make that counti7 
the seat of war. But he was greatly astonished, when, on his arrival at Mar- 
seilles, advice was brought him that Hannibal was upon the banks of the Rhcme, 
and preparing to cross it. He then detached three hundred horse, to view 
the posture of the enemy ; and Hannibal detached ^\e hundred >fumidian 
horse for the same purpose, dunng which some of his soldiers were employed 
in transporting the elephants. 

At the same time he ffave audience, in the presence of his whole army, to 
ne of the princes of that part of Gaul which is situated near ihe Po, who 
assured him, by an interpreter, in the name of his subjects, that his arrival 
was impatiently expected , that Ihe Gauls were ready to join him, and march 
against the Romans ; that he himself would conduct his army throu^rh places 
wh^re they should meet with a plertiful supply of provisions. When the 
prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a speech to his troops, magnified ex- 
tremely this deputation from the Gauls ; extolled with just praises, the braveiy 
which his forces had shown hitherto, and exhorted them to sustain to the last 
their reputation and gloiy. The soldiers, inspired with fresh ardour and cou 
rage, dtjclared, with uplifted hands, their readiness to follow wherever he 
should lead the way. Accordingly he appointed the next day for his march ; 
and after offering up vows, and makii^ supplications to the gods for the safety 
of his troops, he dismissed them, desirii^, at the same time, that they would 
take necessary refreshments. 

While this was doing the Numidians returned. They had met with and 
chaiged the Roman detachment : the conflict was very obstinate, and the 
^slaughter great, considering the small number of combatants. A hundred 
and sixty of the Romans were left dead upon the spot, and more than two 
hundred of their enemies. But the honour of this skirmish fell to the Romans, 
the Numidians having retired, and left them the field of battle. This first 
action was interpreted as an omen of the fate of the whole war, and seemed 
to promise success to the Romans, but which, at the same time, would be 
dearly bought, and strongly contested.! On both sides, those who had sur- 
vived this engagement, and who had been engaged in reconnoitering, returned 
to inform their respective generals of what they had discovered. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, and crossing throuigfa 
the midst of Gaul, advanced northward ; not that this was the shortest way to 
the Alps, but only as it led him from the sea, it prevented his meeting Scipio; 
and, by that means favoured the design he had of marching all his forces 
into Italy, without lessening them by fighting. 

Though Scipio marched with the utmost expedition, he did not reach the 
place where Hannibal had passed the Rhone, till three days aAer he had s^ 
out from it. Despairing therefore to overtake him, he returned to his fleet, 
and reimbarked, fully resolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alps, 
But, in order that he might not leave Spain defenceless, he sent his brother 
Cneius thither, with the greatest part of his army, to make head against As- 

* Polyb. 1. ill. p. 200—202, &c. Liv. 1. xxi. n. - 1, 32. 
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dnibal ; and himself set forwaids immediatdy for Genoa, with tbe intention of 
opposing the army which was in Gaul, near the Po, to that of Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days march, arrived at a kind of island, formed by the 
conflux of two rivers, which unite their streams at this place.* Here he was 
chosen umpire between two brothers, who disputed their right to the king;dom. 
He to whom Hannibal decreed it, furnished his whole army with provisions, 
clothes and arms. This was the countiy of the Allobroges, the people who 
inhabited the present districts of Geneva, Vienne,t and Grenoble. His march 
was not much interrupted till he arrived at ihe Durance, and from thence 
he reached the foot of the Alps without any opposition. 

THE PASSAGE OVER THE ALPS. 

The sight of these mountains, whose to^s seemed to touch tbe skies, and 
were covered with snow, and where nothing appeared to the eye but a few 
pitiful cottages, scattered here and there, on the sharp tops of inaccessible 
rocks ; nothing but meagre flocks, almost perishing with cola, and haiiy men 
of a savage and fierce aspect: this spectacle renewed the terror which 
&e distant prospect had raised, and chilled wiUi fear the hearts of the 
soldiers.^ When they be^an to climb up, they perceived the mountaineers, 
who had seized upon the highest clifi&, and prepared to oppose their passage. 
They therefore were forced to halt. Had the mountaineers, says rolybius, 
only lain in ambuscade, and suffered Hannibal's troops to ?trike into some 
narrow passive, and then chained them on a sudden, the Carthaginian army 
would have oeen irrecoverabfy lost.. Hannibal, being informed that they 
kept those posts only in the day time, and quitted them in the evening, pos- 
sessed himself of them by night. The Gauls, retumii^ early in the morning. 
were very much surprised to find their posts in the enemy's hands ; but stnl 
they were not disheartened. Being used to climb up those rocks, they at- 
tacked the Carthaginians who were upon their march, and harassed them 
on all sides. The latter were obliged, at the same time, to engage with 
the enemy, and struggle with the n^edness of the paths of the mountains, 
where they could hardly stand. But the greatest disorder was caused by the 
horses and beasts of burden laden with the bafgage, that were frighted by 
the cries and howling of the Gauls, which echoed dreadfully among the moun- 
tains ; and being sometimes wounded by the mountaineers.«came tumbling 
on the soldiers, and dragged them headlong with them down the preci- 
pices which skirted the road. Hannibal, being sensible that the loss of his 
baggage alone was enough to destroy his army, ran to the assistance of his 
troops who were thus embarrassed, and having put the enemy to flight, con- 
tinued his march without molestation or danger, and came to a castle, which 
was the most important fortress in the whole country. He possessed himself 
of it, and of all the neighbouring villages, in which he found a laige quantity 
of corn, and sufficient cattle to subsist his army for three days. 

Although their march was for a short time uninterrupted, the Carthaginians 
were to encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to take advantage of 
t}>e misfortunes of their neighlK)urs, who had suffered for opposing the passage 
cf Hannibal's troops, came to pay their respects to that general, brought 
him provisions, offered to be his guides, and left him hostages, as pledges of 
their fidelity. Hannibal, however, placed no great confidence in them. The 
elephants and horses marched in the front, while himself followed with tbe 
mam body of his foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all. They came at length 

* T1>e text of Polvbioa. as it has been transmitted to us, and that of Livy, place this island at the meet> 
inr of the haone ana the Rhone, that is, in that part where the city of Lyons stands. But this is a mam- 
fest error. It was Sxco^af in the Greek, instead of which o "Af af 3r has been substituted. J. Grronoviut 
•ays, that he had read, in a manuscript of Liry, Btsarar, which shows that we are to read Isara Rhodan* 
usque aoines, instead of Arar Rhodanusqne ; and that the island in question is formed by the conflux of the 
irara and tbe Rhone. The situation of the Allobrocfps, her*- spoken of, nrorcs this evidently, 
f In Dauphini t Polyb. 1. iii, p. 203—208. Liv. 1. xxi. n. S3--37. 
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to a very steep ftnd narrow pass, which was Gommanded by an emihenoe, 
where the Gauls had placed an ambuscade. These rushing out on a sudden, 
assailed the Carthnenntans on every side, rolling down stones uDon them of a 
prodigious size. Tl*e ai-my would have been entirely routed, nad not Han- 
nibal exerted himself, in an extraoidinary manner, to extricate them oat of this 
difficulty. 

At last, on the ninth day, they reached the summit of the Alps. Here the 
army halted two days, to rest and refresh themselves after their fatigue, after 
which they continued their march. As it was now autumn, a great quantity of 
snow had lately fallen, and covered all the roads, which caused a consternation 
among the troops, and disheartened them veiy much. Hannibal perceived it 
and halting on a hill, from v/hence there was a prospect of all Italy, he shower) 
them the fruitful plains of Piedmont, watered by the river Po, which they 
had nearly reachea, adding that they had l)ut one more efbrt to make, before 
(tier arrived at them. He represented to them, that a battle or two would put 
a glorious period to their toils, and enrich them for ever, by giving them pos* 
session of the capital of the Roman empire. This speech, lull ot such pleas- 
ing hopes, and enforced by the sight of Italy, inspired the dejected soldiers 
with fresh vigour and alacrity. They therefore pursued their march. But 
still the road was more craggy and troublesome than ever, and as they were 
now on a descent, the difficulty and danger increared. For the ways were nar- 
row, steep, and slippeiy, in most places ; so that the soldiers could neither 
keep their feet as tney marched, nor recover themselves when they made t 
false step, but stumbled, and beat down one another. 

They were now come to a place worse than any they had yet met with. 
This was a path naturally very steep and craggy, which being made more so by 
the late falling in of the earth, terminated in a frightiul precipice more than a 
thousand feet deep. Here the cavaliy stopped short. Hannibal, wondering 
at this sudden halt, ran to the place, and saw that it would reall^r be impossible 
for the troops to advance. He therefore was for making a circuitous route» 
but this also was found impracticable. As upon the old snow, which was 
growing hard by lying, thei% was some lately fallen that was of no great depdi, 
the feet, at first, by their sinking into it, found a firm support : but this snow 
being soon dissolved by the treading of the foreiuost troops ana beasts of bur- 
den, the soldiers marched on nothing but ice, which was so slippeiy that they 
had no firm footing ; and where, if they made the least false step, or endea- 
voured to save themselves with their hands or knees, there were no boughs or 
roots to catch hold of. Besides this difficulty, the horses, striking their feet 
forcibly into the ice to keep themselves from falling, could not draw them out 
again, but were caught as in a gin. They therefore were forced to seek some 
other expedient. 

Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp, and to give his troops some days rest^ 
on the summit of this hill, which was of a considerable extent, after they should 
have cleared the ground, and removed all the old as well as the new fallen 
snow, which was a work of immense labour. He afterwards ordered a path 
to be cut into the rock itself, and this was carried on with amazing patience 
and labour. To open and enlarge this path, all the trees thereabout were cut 
down, and piled round the rock, and there set on fire. The wind, fortunately 
blowing hard, a fierce flame soon broke out, so that the rock glowed like the 
very coals with which it was surrounded. Then Hannibal, if Livy may be 
credited, for Polybius says nothing of this matter, caused a great quantity 
of vinegar to be poured on the rock,* which piercing into the veins of it, that 
were now cracked by the intense heat of the fire, calcined and softened it. 

* Many reject this incident as fictitio.us. "Pl'mjr takes notice of a remarkable quality in vineg^ar, vis. its 
feeing: able to break rocks and stones. — S»za rumpit infusum, qiise noa ntperit iirnis antecedent. 1. uiii. c. t 
He therefore calls it, Suceus rerum domitor, 1. xxxiii. c. 3. Dion, speaain; of the sie§^e of Kleutfara, saya, 
that the walls of |t were made to fall by the force of vinepar, 1. xxxvi. p. 8. Probably the circumataac* 
thnt seems improbable on this occasioa, u the diiScuIty of Hannibal's rrocuriqf , is those mouotaiiu, a qua» 
btj of Tinegar sufficient for this purpos*. 
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lo tins manner, making a laiee circuit, m nder that the descent m^ht be 
easier, they cut a way aloi^ the rock, which opened a free passage to the 
forces, the bagg aee, and even to the elephants. Four days were employ 
ed in this work, during which the beasts of burdep had no provender, theie 
being no food for them on mountains buried under eternal sno^vs. At last they 
came into cultivated and fruitful spots, which yielded plenty of forage for the 
borscs, and all kinds of food for me soldiers. . 

HAITKIBAL ENTERS ITALT. 

WiiEir Hannibal marched into Italy, his army was far less numerous than 
when he left Spain, where we find it amounted to nearly sixty thousand men.* 
He had sustained ^at losses durir^ the march, either in the battles he was 
forced lo fight, or m the passage of rivers. At his departure from the Rhone^ 
it consisted of thirty-eight thousand foot, and above eight thousand horse. 
The march over the Alps destroyed nearly half this number, sq that Hannibal 
had now remaining only twelve thousand Africans, eight thousand Spanish 
ibot, and six thousand horse. This account he himself caused to be engraved 
on a pillar near the promontoiy called Licinium. It was hve months and a 
half since his first settii^ out from New Carthage, including the foftnight he 
fmployed in marching over the Alps, when he set up his standard in the plaiuji 
of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might then have been September. 

His first care was to give his troops some rest, which they very much waut<^ 
ed. When he perceived that they were fit for action, the inhabitants of all 
the territories of Turinj refusing to conclude an alliance with him, he marched 
and encsgnped before their chief cit}^, carried it in three days, and put all who 
' had opposed him to the sword. This expedition struck the barbarians with 
K) much dread, that they all came voluntarily and surrendered at discretion. 
The rest of the Gauls would have done the same, had they not been awed by 
the terror of the Roman arms, which were now ap])roachii^. Hannibal 
thought, therefore, that he had no time to lose ; that it was bis interest to 
inarch up into the country, and attempt some great exploit, such as might in- 
duce those who should have an inclination to join him to rely on his valour. 

The rapid progress which Hannibal had made greatly alarmed Rome, and 
caused the utmost consternation throughout the city. Sempronius was ordered 
lo leave Sicily, and hasten to the relief of his countiy ; and P. Scipio, the other 
consul advanced with the utmost diligence towards the enemy « crossed tb» 
Po, and pitched his camp near the Ticinus.J 

BATTLE OF THE CAVALRY WEAR THE TICIIfUS. 

The armies beii^ now in sight, the generals on each side made a speech lo 
their soldiers, before they engaged in battle.§ Scipio, after having represent- 
ed to his fi^rces the glory of their country, and the noble achievements of their 
ancestors, observed lo them, that victory was in their hands, since Ihey were 
to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had been so often defeated 
by them, as well as forced to be their tributaries for twenty years, and lor^ 
accustomed to be almost their slaves : that the advantage they had gained 
over the flower of the Carthaginian «borse, was a sure omen of their success 
durir^ the rest of the war : that Ifannibal, in marching over the Alps, had just 
Dcfore lost the best part of his array, and that those who survived were ex- 
hausted with hunger, cold, and fatigue : that the bare sight of the Romans 
was suflScient to put to flight a parcel of soldiers, who had the aspect of ghosts 
rather than of men : in a word, that victory was become necessary, not only 
to secure Italy, but to save Rome itself, whose fate the present battle would 
decide, that, city having no other army wherewith lo oppose the enemy. 

Hannibal,' that his words might make the stronger impression on the rude 
minds of his soldiers, addressed himself to their eyes, oefore he addressed 

• Polrb. I. iii. n. 209 & 212—214. Liv. 1. «i. n. 30. t Taurini. 

I A tuwll ciTer, aw ealUd Tmwo, in Lombard/. i Poiyb. L in. p. 214—318. Ltr. 1. ui. a. 39-^7 
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their ears ; and did not attempt to persuade tfiemby aipnnents. till he had 
first moved them by the following spectacle. He armed some oi the prison- 
ers he had taken in the mountains, and obliged them to fi^ht, two and two, in 
sight of his army, promisin|^ to reward the conquerors with their liberty an<l 
rich presents. The alacrity and rigour wherewith these barbarians engaged 
upon these motives, gave Hannibal an occasion of exhibiting to his soldiers a 
lively image of their present condition ; which, by depriving them of all meanr 
of returning back, put them under an absolute necessity either of conquering 
or dying, in order to avoid the endless evils prepared for those that should be 
90 base and cowardly as to submit to the Romans. He displayed to them the 
greatness of their reward, viz. the conquest of all Italy ; the plunder of the 
rich and wealthy city of Rome ; an illustrious victory, and immortal gloir. 
He spoke contemptibly of the Roman power, the false lustre of which he ob- 
served, oueht not to dazzle such warriors as themselves, who had marched 
from the pillars of Hercules, through the fiercest nations into the veiy centre of 
Italy. As for his own part, he scorned to compare himself with Scipio, a gene- 
ral of but six months standing : himself, who was almost bom, at least brought 
up, in the tent of HamUcar his father ; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the 
inhabitants of the Alps, and, what was still more remarkable, of the Alps them- 
selves. He roused their indignation against the insolence of the Romans, who 
^ had dared to demand that himself, and the rest who had taken Saguntum, should 
be delivered up to them ; and excited their jealousy against the intolerable 
pride of those imperious masters, who imagined that all things ought to obey 
them, and that they had a right to give laws to the world. 

After these speeches, both sides prepared for battle. Scipio, havii^ thro^vn 
a bridge across the Ticinus, marched nis troops over it. Two ill omens had 
filled his army with consternation and dread.* As for the Carthaginians, they 
were inspired with the boldest courage. Hannibal animated them with fr^ 
promises : and cleaving with a stone the skull of the lamb he was sacrificing, 
he prayed to Jupiter to dash his head in pieces in like manner, in case he did 
not give his soldiers the rewards be had promised them. 

Scipio posted in the first line, the troops armed with missile weapons, and 
the Gaulish horse ; and forming his second line of the flower of the confederate 
cavalry, he advanced slowly. Hannibal advanced with his whole cavalry, iij 
the centre of which he had posted the troopers who rode with bridles, and the 
Numidian horse on the wings, in order to surround the enemv.t The offi- 
cers and cavaliy. being eager to ei^ge, the battle commenced. At the first 
onset^ Scipio's light-armed soldiers discharged their darts, but fiightened at 
the Cavthaginian cavalry, which came pouring upon tliem, and fearing lest 
they shoulcT be trampled under the horses' feei, Xhcj gave way, and retired 
through the intervals of the squadrons. The fight continued a long time with 
equal success. Many troopers on both sides dismoutfled ; so that the battle 
was carried on between infantry as well as cavalry. In the mean time, the 
Numidians surrounded the enemy, and chaiged the rear of the light-armed 
troops, who at first had escape<.\ the attack of the cavaliy, and trod them under 
their horses* feet. The centre of the Roman forces had hitherto fought with 
great braveiy. Many were killed on both ^es, and even more on that of the 
Carthaginians. But the Roman troops were'thrown into disorder by the Numi- 
dipjis, v'ho attacked them in the rear : and especially by a wound the consul 
received, which disabled him. .This general, however, was rescued out of the 
enemy's hands by the bravery of his son, then but seventeen years old, and 
who afterwards was honoured with the surname of Africanus, for havii^ put a 
glorious period to this war. 

The consul, though dangerously wounded, retreated in eood order, and was 
conveyed to nis camp by a body of hoi'se who covered nim with their arms 

* These two ill oin''na were, first, a wolf had stole into the camp of the Romans, and cruelly manj^iMl 
some of the soldiers, without receiving: the least barm from those who endeavoured ta kill it ; aad, secoodijt 
« twant of bees had pitched upon a tree nnar the prastorium, or general's tent.— Ltv. L zxi. c- 46 
t The Numidians used to ride without saddle or bridle. 
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and bodies ; the rest of the army followed him thither. He hastened to the 
Po, which he crossed with his army, and then hroke down the bridge, whereby 
he prevented Hannibal from overtaking him. 

It was agreed, that Hannibal owed this first victqiy to his cavalry ; and it 
was judged from thenceforth, that the main strength of his army consisted in 
his horse ; and therefore, that it would be proper for the Romans to avoid lajse 
open plains like those between the Po ana the' Alps. 

Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the neighbouring Gauls seem- 
ed to contend who should submit themselves first to Hannibal, furnish him with 
ammunition, and enlist in his army. And this, as Polybius has observed, was 
what chiefly induced that wise and skilful general, notwithstanding the small 
number and weakness of his troops, to hazard a battle : which he mdeed was 
now obliged to venture, from the impossibilitv of marching back whenever he 
should desire to do it, because nothing but a cattle would oblige the Gauls to 
declare for him : their assistance being the only refuge he then had left 

BATTLE OF TREBIA. 

Sehfrgyius the consul, upon the orders he had received from the senate, 
was returned from Sicily to Arimiraoxi.* From thence he marched towards 
Trebia, a small river of Lombardyv which falls into the Po a little above Ph- 
centia, where he joined his forces to those of Scipio. Hannibal advanced to- 
wards the camp of the Romans, from which he was separated only by that 
small river. The armies lying so near one another, gave occasion to firequent 
skirmishes, in one of which Sempronius, at the head of a body of horse, gained 
lut a very small advantage over a party of Carthaginians, which nevertheless ^ 
veiy much increased the good opinion this general naturally entertained of his 
own merit. 

This^ inconsiderable success seemed to him a complete victory. He boasted 
liis having vanquished the enemy in the same kindotfight in which his colleague 
had been defeated, and that he thereby had revived the courage of the dejected 
Romans. Being now resolutely bent to come, as soon as possible, to a decisive 
battle, he thought it proper, for decency sake, to consult Scipio, whom he 
found to be of a quite difi'erent opinion from himself. Scipio represented, that 
in case time should be allowed for disciplining the new levies during the win> 
ter, they would be much more fit for service in the ensuing campaign ; that 
the Gauls, who were naturally fickle and inconstant, would disengage them- 
selves insensibly from Hannibal ; that as soon as his wounds should be healed, 
his presence might be of some use in an affair of such general concern ; in a 
word, he besought him earnestly not to proceed any farther. 

These reasons, though so just, made no impression upon Sempronius. He 
saw himself at the head of sixteen thousand Romans, and twenty thousand allies, 
exclusive of cavalry, which number, in those ages, formed a complete army, 
when both consuls joined their forces. The troops of the enemy amounted 
to near the same number. He thought the juncture extremely favourable for 
him. He declared pubhcly, that all the officers and soldiers were desirous of 
a battle, except his colleague, whose mind, he observed, being more affected 
by his wound than his body, could not for that reason bear to hear of an en- 
eagement. But still, continued Sempronius, is it just to let the whole army 
di-oop and languish with him ? What could Scipio expect more ? Did he flatter 
himself with the hopes that a third consul, and a new army, would come to 
his assistance ? Such were the expressions ne employed, both among the sol- 
diers, and even about Scipio's tent. The time for the election of new generals 
drawing near, Sempronius was afraid a successor would be sent before he had 
put an end to the war ; and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to take 
advantage of his colleague's illness to secure the whole honour of the victoiy 
to himself* M he had no regard, says Polybius, to the time proper for action, 

• Polyb. L tXHU p. 330—337. Liv. 1. uL a. 61—561 
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and 0Q«7 to tiiat which he thou^t suited his own iotenst, he could not &il of 

taking wrong measures. He thereibre ordered his anny to prepare ibr battle. 

This was the very thing Hannibal desired, holding it for a maxim, that when 
a general has entered a foreign countiy, or one possessed by the enemy, and 
has formed some g^at design, that such an one lias no other refuge len, but 
continually to raise the eapectation of his allies b;^ some fresh exploits. Be- 
sides, knowing that he should have to deal only with new-levied and inexperi- 
enced troops, ne was desirous of taking eveiy advantage possible of the aniour 
of the Gauls, who were extremely desirous of fighting ; and of Scipio^s ab- 
sence, who, by reason of his wound, could not be present in the battle. Mago 
was therefore ordered to lie in ambush with two thousand men, consisting of 
horse and foot, on the steep banks of a small rivulet, which ran between the 
two Qamps,ana to conceal himself among the bushes, that were vei^ thick there. 
An ambuscade is often safer in a smooth open countiy, but full of thickets, ai 
this was, than in woods, because such a spot is less apt to be suspected. He 
aAerwaras caused a detachment of Numidlan cavalry to cross the Trebia, with 
orders to advance at break of day as far as the veiy barriers of the enemy's 
camp, in order to provoke tbein to fight ; and then to retreat and repass the 
river, in order to draw the Romans after them. What he had foreseen, came 
exactly to pass. The fieiy Setnproniqs immediately detached his whole ca- 
valiy agair^st the Numidians, and then six thousand light-armed troops, who 
were soon foflowcd by the rest of the army. The Numidians fled designedly ; 
upon which the Romans pursued them with great eagerness, and crossed the 
Trebia without resistance, but not without ffieat difficulty, being forced to wade 
up to their very arm-i)its through the rivulet, which was swollen with the tor- 
rents that had fallen in the night from the neighbouring mountains. It was 
then about the winter-solstice, that is, in December. It happened to snow that 
day, and the cold was excessively piercing. The Romans had left their camp 
fasting, and without taking the least precaution ; whereas the Caithaginiana 
had, by Hannibal's order, eat and drank plentifully in their tents ; had got their 
horsss in readiness, rubbed themselves with oil, and put on their armour by 
the fire-side. 

They werelhus prepared when the fight began. The Romans defended 
themselves valiantly for a considerable time, though they were half spent witli 
hunger, fatigue, and cold ; but their cavalry was at last broken and put to 
flight by that of the Carthaginians, which much exceeded theirs in numbers an(' 
strength. The infantry also were soon in great disorder. The soldiers in ambus- 
cade^sallying out at a proper time, nished suddenly upon their rear, and com- 
pleted the overthrow. A body of about ten thousand men fought their way 
resolutely through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they made a dreadful slaugh- 
ter ; but as they could neither assist their friends, nor return to their camp, 
the way to it being cut oflF by the Numidian horse, tlie river and the rain, they 
retreated jn good order to Piacentia. Most of the rest lost their lives on 
the banks of the river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants and horses. 
Those who escaped, joined the body above mentioned. The next night Scipio 
also retired to rlacentia. The Carthaginians gained a complete victory, and 
th<»ir loss was inconsiderable, except that a great number of their horses were 
destroyed by the cold, the rain, and the snow ; and that, of all their elephants, 
they saved but one. 

In Spain, the Romans had better success, In this and the following campaien,* 
for Cn. Scipio extended his conquests as far as the river Iberus,t defeated Han* 
no, and made him prisoner. 

Hannibal took the opportunity, while he was in winter quarters, to refresh 
his troops, and gain the affection of the natives. Forthis purpose, afler ha- 
ving declared to the prisoners he had taken from tfie Roman allies, that he was 
not come with the view of making war upon thera, but to restore tne Italians to 

• Pol/b. 1. ill. p. 22S, 229. Li/. 1. sxi. a. GO. 61. | Or Ebra. 
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fteir libertf, and protect (hem a{;ftln8t the Romans, he sent Aem til ho »e Id 
thetrowo countries, without lequiriiiff the least ransom.* 

The winter was no sooner over, than he set off towards Tuscany, whither 
he hastened his march for two important reasons.! First, to aroidTtbe ill ef* 
fects which would arise from the ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired with the 
long stay of the Carthaginian amy in their territories ; and Impatient of 
bearing the whole burden of a war, m which they had engaged with no other 
Tiew, than to carry it into the coontir of their common enemy. Secondly, 
that he might increase, by some bold exploit, the reputation of his arms in 
the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by canying the war to the veiy rates 
of Rome, and at the same time, reanimate his troops, and the Gauls his allies, 
by the plunder of the enemy's territories. But in his march over the Appe- 
nines, he was overtaken witn a dreadful storm, which destroyed great num* 
beis of his men. The cold, the rain, the wind, and hail, seemed to conspire 
his ruin ; so that the fatigues which the Carthaeininns had undergone in cross* 
ing the Alps, seemed less dreadful than these mey now suffere<L He there- 
fore marched back to Placentia, where he again fought Sempronhis. who had 
returned from Rome. The loss on both sidiM was veiy nearqr equal. 

While Hannibal was in these winter quarters, be hit upon a 8trala^|em truly 
Carthaginian.t He was surrounded with fiekle and inconstant nations ; the 
fiiendship he had contracted with them was but of recent date. He had rea« 
son to apjNrehead a change in their dispo8ition« and consequently that attempts 
would be made upon his life. To secure himself, therefore, he got perukes 
made, and clothes suited to every age. Of these he sometimes wore one, 
sometimes another; and disguised nimself so often, that not only those who saw 
him transiently, but even his intimate acquaintance, could scarcely know him. 

At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had been appointed conBuls.§ 
Hannibal, having advice that the latter was advanced already as far Arretium, 
a town of Tuscany, resolved to go and engage him as soon as possible. Ty:o 
ways being shown him, he chose the shortest, though the most troublesome, 
nay, almost impassable, by reason of a fen which he was forced to go through. 
Here the army suffered incredible hardships. During four days and three 
nights, they marched half leg deep in water, and consequently could not get 
a moment s sleep. Hannibal himself, who rode upon the only elephant he 
had leil, could hardly get through. His lor^ want of sleep, ana the thick va- 
pours which exhaled from that marsliy place, together with the unhealthful- 
ness cf the season, cost him one of his eyes. 

BATTUB OF TRRASYMCNE. 

Hannibal thus extricated, almost unexpectedly, out of this dangerous situa- 
tion, refreshed his troops, and then marched and pitched his camp between 
Arretium and Fesulse, m the richest and most fruitful part of Tuscany.H His 
first endeavours were, to discover the eenius and character of Flaminius, in 
order that he might take advantage of his errors, which, according to Foly- 
bius, ought to be the chief study of a general. He was told, that T laminius 
was very self-conceited, bold, enterprising, rash, and fond of cloiy. Tq 
pliu^ him the deeper into these excesses, to which he was naturally prone,ir 
Qe irdamed his impetuous spirit, by laying waste and burning the whole coun- 
try in his sight. 

Flaminius was not of a disoosition to remain inactive in his c^mp, though 
Hamiibal should have lain still. But when he saw the territories of his allies 
laid waste before his eyes, he thought it would reflect dishonour upon him 
ihould he suffer Hannibal to ravage Italy without controul, and even advance 

♦ Polrb. I. iii. p. 239. t ^^^' '• "** "' **' 
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to ttie rery walls of Borne, without meeting anj resistaiiee* He r^ecl^ with 
tcom the prudent counsels of those v^ advised hiro to ivait the amral of 
his colleague ; and to be satisfied for the preseDt with putting a stop to the 
devastation of the enemy. 

In ihe mean time Hannibal was still advanciog towards Romevhaviofi^ Cor 
tona on the left hand, and the lake Thrasymene on his ri^ht Whenhe saw 
that the consul followed close after him, with the design to give him battle, 
by stopping him in his march ; having observed that the ground was conve 
Diont K>r that purpose, he also began to prepare himself for battle. The lake 
Thrasymene and the mountains of Cortona form a narrow defile, which leads 
into a laig^e valley, lined on both sides with hills of considerable height, and 
elosed at the outlet by a steep hill of difficult access. On this hill, HamiibaL 
after having crossed the valley, came and encamped with the main body ol 
bis army ; postings his light-armed infantry in ambuscade upon the hills on the 
right, and part othis cavalry behind those on the left, as faur idmost as the en- 
trance of the defile, through which Flaminius was obliged to pass. Accord- 
ii^Iy, this general, who followed him very eagerly, with the resolution to figKt 
him, having reached the defile near the lake, was forced to halt, because night 
was coming on ; but he enteied it the next momioff at day-break. 

Hannibal naving permitted him to advance widi all his forces more than half 
way through th3 valley, and seeing the Roman van-guard pretty near him, he 
sounded the cha^, and commanded his troc^ to oxne out di their ambus* 
cade, tiiat he might attack the enem^, at the same time, from all quarters. 
The reader may guess at the consternation with which the Riomans were seized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither had they got their 
arras in readiness, when they found themselves attacked in front, in rear, aad 
in flank. In a moment, all the ranks were put in disorder. Flaminius, alone 
undaunted in so universal a consternation, animated his soldiers botii with 
his hand and voice : and exhorted them to cut themselves a passage, with 
their swords, through the midst of the enemy. But the tumult which reigned 



every .where, the dreadful shouts of the enemy, and a heavy fog prevented his 
being seen or heard. When the Romans, however, saw themselves surrounded 
on all sides, either by the enem^ or the lake, wi the impossibility of saving 
their lives by flight, it roused their courage, and both parties began the fight 
with astonishing animosity. Their fuiy was so great, that not a soldier in 
either army porceived an earthquake which happened in that country, and 
buried whole c ies in ruins. In this confusion, Flaminius bein^ slain by one 
of the Insubrian Gauls, the Romans began to give ground, and at last turned 
and fled. Great numbers, to save themselves, leaped into the lake ; while 
others, directii^ their course to the mountains, fell into &e enemy's hands 
whom they strove to avoid. Only six thousand cut their way through the con- 
querors, and retreated to a place of safety ; but the next day they were taken 
prisoners. In this battle fifteen thousand Romans were killed, and about ten 
thousand escaped to Rome, by different roads. Hannibal sent back the Latins, 
who were allies of the Romans, into their own countiy, without demandii^ the 
/east ransom.^ He commanded search to be made for the body of Flaminius, 
in order to give it burial, but it could not be found. . He afterwards put his 
troops into quarters of refreshment, and solemnized the funerals of thirty 
of his chief officers, who were killed m the battle. He lost m all but fifteen 
hundred men, most of whom were Gauls. 

Immediately after, Hannibal despatched a courier to Carthage, with the 
news of his success in Italy. This caused the greatest joy for the present, 
raised the most promising hopes with regard to the future^ and revived the 
courage of all the citizens. They now prepared, with incredible ardour, to 
fiend mto Italy and Spain all necessary succours. 

Rome, on the contraiy, was filled with universal ffrief and alarm, as soon 
J8 the prsetor had pronounced finom the rostra the foT!owii« words, We htVM 
Miagriat battle. The senate, studious of nodiing but the public welfare* 
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iiK^^fiA dbat in so ^at a calamity, and so imminent a da.iger, recourse must 

be had to extraordinary remedies. Tiiey tberefcH-e appoii ted Quintus Fabius 
dictato]^ a person as conspicuous for his wisdom as his birth. It was the cus- ^ 
torn at Rome, that the monn^nt a dictator was nominated, all authority ceased, 
that of the trH>unes of the people excepted. M. Minucius was appointed his 
general of hor^e. We are now in the second year of the war. 

hantnibjil's couduct with respect to fabius. 

Hastkibal, afler the battle of Thrasymene, not thinking it yet proper to 
march directly to Rome, contented himself, in the mean time, with laying 
waste the country.* He crossed Umbria and Picenum ; and after ten days 
march, arrived in the territoiy of Adria.t He got a vciy considerable booty 
in this march. Out of his implacable enmi^ to the Romans, he commandea, 
that all who were able to bear arms should be put to the sword ; and meeting 
no obstacle anjr where, he advanced as far as Apulia, plunckring the countries 
which lay in his way, and carrying desolation wherever he came, in order to 
compel the nations to disei^age themselves from their aUiance with the Ro- 
mans, and to show all Italy, that Rome itself, now quite dispirited, yielded 
him the victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and ibur legions, had marched from Rome in 
quest of the enemy^ but with a firm resolution not to let him take the least 
aidvantage, nor to advance one step, till he had first reconnoiteredeveiy place ; 
nor hazard a battle, till he should be sure of success. 

As soon as both armies were in sight, Hannibal, to terrify the Roman forces, 
offered them battle, by advancing almost to die intrenchments of their camp. 
But findii^ every thing quiet there, he retired ; blamine in appearance the 
outward cowardice of the enemy, whom he upbraided with having at last lost 
that valour so natural to their ancestors; but fretting inwardly, to find he had 
to act with ageneral of so different a genius from Semprouius and Flaminius ; 
and that the Romans, instructed by their defeat, had at last made choice of a 
commander capable of opposing Hannibal. . 

From this moment he perceived that the dictator would not be formidable 
to him by the boldness of his attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of 
his conduct, which might perplex and embarrass him very much. The only 
circumstance he now wanted to know was, whether the new general had reso« 
iution enough to pursue steadily the plan he seemed to have laid down. He 
endeavoured, therefore, to rouse him, by his frequent removals from place to 
place, by laying waste the lands, plunderini^ the cities, and burning the vil- 
lages and towns. He, at one time, would raise his camp with the utmost pre- 
cipitation ; and at another, stop short in some valley out of the common route, 
to tiy whether he could not surprise him in the plain. However, Fabius still 
kept his troops on the hills, but without losing sight of Hannibal ; never ap- 
proaching near enough to come to an engagement, nor yet keeping at such a 
distance, as might give him an opportunity of escaping him. He never suf- 
fered his soldiers to stir out of the camp, except to forage, and not even on 
those occasions without a numerous convoy. If ever he engaged, it was only 
in slight skirmishes, and so very cautiously, that his troops luid always the aa- 
vantage. This conduct revived, by insensible degrees, the courage of the sol- 
diers, which the loss of three battles had entirely damped ; and enabled them 
' to rely, as they had formerly done, on their valour ami success. 

Hannibal, having got immensely rich spoils in Campania, where he had re- 
sided a considerable time, left there with his army, that he might not consume 
the provisions he had laid up, and which he reserved for the winter season. 
Besides he could no longer- continue in a country of gardens an(\ vineyards, 
which were more agreeable to the eye, than usefiil for the subsistence of an 
aimy ; a countiy where he would have been forced to take up his winter*quarten 
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amoqp mafslies, rocks, and sands ; whereas the Romans would have diawn plei^ 
tiful supplies from Capua, and the richest parts of Italy. He therefore resolved 
to settle elsewhere. 

Fabius naturally supposed that Hannibal would be obliged to return the 
same way he came, and that he might easily annoy him during his march. He 
began by throwing a considerable body oftroops into Casilinum, thereby se- 
curing that small town, situated on the Vulturnus, which separated the territories 
of Fdemum from those of Capua ; he afterwards detached four thousand men, 
to seize the only narrow pass through which Hannibal could come out ; and 
then, accordiitt[ to his usual custom, posted himself with the remainder of the 
army on the huls adjoining the road. 

llie Carthaginians arrived, and encamped in the plain at the foot of the moun- 
tains. And now, the crafty Carthaginian fell into the same snare he had laid 
tor Flaminius at the defile of Thrasymene : and it seemed impossible for him 
ever to extricate himself out of this difficulty, there being but one outlet, of 
which the Romans were possessed. Fabius, fancying himself sure of his Pi^T* 
was only contriving how to seize it. He flattered himself with the probable 
hopes of putting an end to the war by this single battle. Nevertheless j he 
thought fit to defer the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal i)erceived that his own artifices were now employed against him,* 
It is in such junctures as these, that a general has need of great- presence Jof 
mind, and unusual fortitude, to view danger in its utmost extent, without beings 
struck with the least dread ; and to find out sure and instant expedients, with- 
out deliberating. The Cailhaginian general immediately caused two thousand 
oxen to be collected, and ordered small bundles of vine branches to be tied 
to their horns. He then commanded the branches to be set on fire in the dead 
of night, and the oxen to be driven with violence to the top of the hills, where 
the Romans were encamped. As soon as those creatures felt the flame, the 
pain putting them in a rage, they flew iip and down on all aides, and set fire to 
the shrubs and bushes they met in their way. This $G[uadron, of a new kind, 
was. sustained by a ^ood number of light-armed soldiers, who had orders to 
seize upon the summit of the mountain, and to charge the enemy in case they 
should meet them. All things happened which Hannibal had foreseen. Tlie 
Romans, who guarded the defile, seeing the fires spread over the hills which 
were above them, and imagining that it was Hannibal making his escape hy 
torch-li^t, quit their posts and run to the mountains to oppose his passage. 
The mam body of the army not knowing what to think of all this tumult, and 
Fabius himself not daring to stir, as it was excessively dark, for fear of a sur- 
prise, waited for the return of the day. Hannibal seized this opportunity, 
marched his troops and the spoils through the defile, which was now unguarded, 
and rescued his army out of a snare, in which, had Fabius been but a little more 
vigorous, it would either have been destroyed, or at least very much weaken- 
ed^ It is glorious for a man to turn bis very errors to his advantage, and make 
them subservient to his reputation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Anulia, still pursued and harassed by 
the Romans. The dictator beii^ obliged to take a journey to Rome, on ac- 
count of some religious ceremonies, earnestly entreated his general of hoi^se, 
before his departure, not to fight during his absence. Minucius however did 
not regard either his advice or his entreaties, but the veir first opportunity he 
had, while part of Hannibal's troops were foraging, chained the rest, and 

gained some advantage. He immediately sent advice of this to Rome, as if he 
ad obtained a considerable victory. The news of this, with what had just 
before happened at the passage of the defile, raised complaints and murmuis 
against the slow and timorous circumspection of Fabius. In a word, matters 
were carried so far, that the Roman people ffave his general of horse an c^ual 
authority with him ; a thing unheard ot befone. The dictator was upon the 
road when he received advice of this, for he had lefl Rome, Uiat he might not 

Nee Amubaleiii fefellU suis wt artibus peti.— Liv; 
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be an eye-witneis of what was contriving against him. His constancy, however^ 
was not shaken. He was veiy sensible, that though his authority in the com 
mand was divided, yet his skill in the art of war was not so.* This soon be 
came manifest. 

Minucius, grown arrogant with the advantage he had gained over his col- 
league, proposed that each should command a day alternately, or even a longer 
time. But Fabius rejected ^this proposal, as it would hare exposed the whole 
army to danger while under the command of Minucius. He therefore chose 
to divide the troops, in order that it might be in his power to preserve, at least, 
that part which should fall to his share. 

Hannibal, fully informed x>( all that passed in the Roman camp, was over- 
joyed to hear of this dissention of the two commanders. He thereibre laid 
a snare for the rash Minucius, who accordingly plunffed headlong into it, and 
engaged the enemy on an eminence, in which an ambuscade was concealed. 
But his troops, being soon put into disorder, were just on the point of beinff 
cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the sudden outcries of the wounded, 
called aloud to his soldiers, '* Let us hasten to the assistance of Minucius ; let 
us fly and snatch the victory from the enemy, and extort from our fellow-citi* 
zens a confession of their fault." This succour was very seasonable, and com- 
pelled Hannibal to sound a retreat. The latter, as he was retiring, said^ 
** That the cloud which had been long hovering on the summit of the nK>un- 
tains, had at last burst with a loud crack, and caused a mighty storm.'' So 
important and seasonable a service rendered by the dictator, opened the eyes 
of Minucius. He accordingly acknowledged his error, returned immediately 
to bis duty and obedience, and showed that it is sometimes more glorious to 
know how to atone for a fault, than to have committed it. 

THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN SPAIIT. 

In the beginnir^ of this campaign, Cn. Scipio having suddenly attacked thtt 
Carthaginian fleet, commanded by Hamilcar, defeated it, andi took twenhr- 
five ships, with a great quantity of rich spoils.t This victoiy made the 
Romans sensible that they ought to be particulariy attentive to the a^alrs of 
Spain, because Hannibal could draw considerable supplies both of men and 
mone3r from that country. Accordingly they sent a fleet thither^ the command 
of which was given to P. Scipio, who, after nis arrival in Spain, having joined 
his brother, did the commonwealth very ^at service. Till that time the 
Romans h^d never ventured beyond the Ewo. They then were satisfied with 
having: gained the fi*iendship of Hhe nations situated between that river and 
Italy, and confirming it by alliances ; but under Publius, they crossed the 
Ebrv), and carried their arms much farther up into the country. 

The circumstance which contributed most to promote their affiaiirs, was the 
treachery of a Spaniard in Sa^untum. Hannibal had left there the children 
of the most distin^ished families in Spain, whom he had taken as hostages. 
Abejox, (for so this Spaniard was called,^ persuaded Bostar, the governor of 
the city, to send back these young men into their countiy^ in order, by that 
means, to attach the inhabitants more firmly to the Carthaginian interest. He 
himself was charged with this commission ; but he carried them to the Ro* 
mans, who afterwards delivered them to their relations, and by so acceptable 
a present, acquired their amity. 

THE BATTLE OF CANfflfi. 

The next spring, C. Tcrentius Varro, and L. ^milius Paulus, were chosen 
consuls at Rome.f In this campaign, which was the third of the second Pu- 
nic war, the Romans did what nad never been practised before, viz. they 
composed tiie army of eight legions, each consisting of five tliousand men, 

* Sutis fident haodqnaquam cum imperii jure artem imperandi Rquatain.^Lir. L zxii. n. SO ^ 
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ezdimre of the allies. For, as we hare already ohsenred, the Komaos navet 
ntised bul four legions, each of which consisted of about four thousand foot, 
and three hundred horse.* Thej never» except on the most important occa- 
sions, made them consist of fire thousaxxl of the one. and four hwvlied of the 
other. As for the troops of the allies, the number o( their in&ntm was equal 
to that of the legions, out they had tmee times as many horse. Each of the 
cooAila had commonly half the troops of the allies, with two l^ions, that they 
might act separately ; and all these forces were reiy seldom used at the same 
time, and in the same expedition. Here the Romans had not only four, but 
eight legions, so important did the afifabr appear to them. The senate eren 
thought proper that the two consuls of the foreeoing year, Serrilius and At- 
tilius, should serre in the army as proccHisuls ; but the latter could not go into 
the field, in consequence of his mat age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had declared ^^nly that he would fall 
upon the enemy the reiy first opportunity, and put an end to the war ; adding, 
that it would nerer be terminated, as lon^ as men of the character of Fabius 
should be at the hcRad of the Roman armies. An adrantage which he gained 
orer the Carthaginians, of whom near serenteen hundred were killed, ereatly 
increased his boldness and ifTrpgance. As for Hannibal, he considered this loss 
as a real adrantage, being persuaded that it would serre as a bait to the con- 
•uPs rashness, ai^ urge him on to a battle, which he anxiously desired. It 
was afterwards known, that Hannibal vras reduced to such a scarcity of pro- 
risions, that he could not possibly hare subsisted tea days longer. The Spa- 
niards were already medidkii^ to leare him. So that there would hare been 
an €»d of Hannibad and his army, if his good fortune had not thrown a Varro 
in his way. 

Both armies, baring often remored from place to place, came in sight of 
each other near Cannae, a little town in Apulia, situated on the river Aundus. 
As Hannibal was encamped in a lerel,op^ countiy, and his caraliy much su- 
perior to that of the Romans, iEmilius did not think proper to engage in such 
a place. He was for drawing the- enemy into an irregular spot, where the in- 
fantiy might hare the gi^atest share in the action. But his colleaeue, who was 
wholly inexperienced, was of a contrary opinion. Such is the disadranta^e 
of a dlrided command ; jealousy, a difference of disposition, or a dirersity 
of riews, seldom failing to create a dissention between the two js^eocrals. 

The troops on either side were, for some time, contented with slight skir>- 
mishes. But at last, one day when Varro had the command, for the two con- 
suls took it by turns, preparations were made on both sides for battle. MmU 
)tus had not been consdited ; yet, thoiffifh he extremely disapj^iored fbe con- 
duct of his colleague, as it was not in his power to prerent it, he seconded 
him to the utmost. 

Hanmbal, after having pointed out to his soldiers that being superior In ca- 
ralry, they could not possibly hare pitched upon a better spot for fighting, 
bad it been left to their choice, thus addressed them : ** Return thanks to the 
gods for baring brought the enemy hither, that you may triumph over them ; 
and thank me also for baring reduced the Romans to the necessity of coming 
to an ei^agement. After three great rictories, won successively, is not the 
remembrance of your own actions sufficient to inspire you with courage ? By 
former battles, you are become masters of the open country, but this will put 
you in possession of all the cities, and, I presume to say it, of all the riches 
and iK>wer of tlte Romans. It is not words that we want, but actions. I 
trust in the gods that you shall soon see my promises rerified." 

The two armies were rery unequal in number. That of the Romans, m- 
eluding the allies, amounted to fourscore thousand foot, and a little more than 
six thousand horse, and that of the Carthaginians consisted but of forty thou- 
sand foot, all well disciplined, and of ten thousand horse. iElmilius com- 

• Polvliiiif Mppoftes onlj two hoodrel bon* in each lee ion : but J. hivmu thiok* %kaM thu m a mUtake, 
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A uided the riffht wing of the Romans, Vano the )ef%, and Senrilius, one of the 
o. nsuls of thelast year, was posted in the centre. Hannibal, who had the 
ait of taking alj advantages, had posted himself so that the wind Vultnnms,* 
which rises at certain stated times, should blow directly in the faces of the 
Romans during the fight, and cover them with dust ; then keeping the river 
A'jfidus on his left, and jpostii^ his cavaliy in the wings, he formed his main 
b<«djr of the Spanish ana Gallic infantiy, which he posted in the centre, with 
halt the African heavy armed foot on their right, and half on the left, on the 
same line with the cavalry. His army beii^ thus drawn up, he put himself 
at the head of the Spanish and Gallic infantry ; and having drawn them out of 
the line, advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front as he advanced nearer 
the enemy ; and extending his flanks in the shape of a half-moon, in order ih?i 
be might leave no interval between his main body and the rest of the line, which 
consisted of the heavy-armed infantry, who had not moved from their posts. 
The fight soon began, and the Roman legions that were in the wings, seeing 
their centre warmly attacked, advanced to charge the enemj in flank. Han- 
nibal's main body, after a brave resistance, finding themselves furiously at- 
tacked on all sides, ffave way, being overpowered by numbers, and retired 
through the interval they had left in the centre of the line. The Romans 
having pursued them thither with eager confusion, the two wings of the Afri- 
can infantiy, which were fresh, well armed, and in good order, wheeled about 
on a sudden towards that void space in which the Romans, who were already 
fatigued, had thrown themselves in disorder, and attacked them vigorously on 
botli sides, without leaving them time to recover themselves, or leaving them 
ground to form. In the mean time, tlie two wings of tlie cavalry, having de- 
ieated those of tlie Romans, which were much inferior to them, and, in order 
to pursue the broken and scattered squadrons, having left only as many forces 
as were necessaiy to keep them from rallying, advanced and chaiged the rear 
of the Roman infantry, which, being surrounded at once on every side by tiie 
enemy's horse and foot, was all cut to pieces, after having fought with unpar- 
alleled bravery. -S^milius, bemg covered with the wounds he had received 
ill the fight, was afterwards kilFed by a body of the enemy, to whom he waa 
not known ; and with him two quaestors, one and twenty militaiy tribunes, 
many who had been either consuls or praetors ; Ser\'ilius, one of the last year's 
consuls, Minucius, the late general of horse to Fabius, and fourscore senators. 
Above seventy thousand men fell in this battle ;t and the Carthaginians, so 
great was their fury,t did not give over the slaughter, till Hannibal, in the 
very heat of it, called Out to them several times, Stop, soldiers; spare the wxn- 

§ wished. Ten thousand men. who had been left to guard the camp, surren- 
ered themselves prisoners ot war after the battle. \ arro, the consul, retired 
to Venusia, with only seventy horse : and about four thousand men escaped 
into the neighbouring cities. Thus Hannibal remained master of the field, 
be being; chiefly inaebted for this, as well as for his former victories, to the 
superiority of his cavalry over that of the Romans. He lost lour thoussfnc 
Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans, and t^vo hundred horse. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, advised Hannibal to march 
directly to Rome, promising him, that within ^ve days they should sup in the 
cai>itof. Hannibal answering, that it was an affair which required mature ex- 
amination, " I see," replied,Maharbal, " that the gods have not endowed the 
same man with eveiy talent. You. Hannibal, know how to conquer, but not 
to make the best use of a victory.*'} 

* A riolent buniii^ wind, blowing south f oath-east, which, in' this flat and sandjr countrjr, raised clouds 
of hot dttst, and blinded and choked the Romans. 

t Liry lessens very much the number of the alaiii, makia; tb«in amount but to about forty-three thoonftd. 
But Polybius ooeht rather to be believed. 

% Duo maximi exercitus cvsi ad hostitim satietatem, donee Annibal diccret militi tuo, Parce fefTO.«-FlAr. 
I Left. 
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It is pietended that this delay saved Rome and Ihe empire. Manjr authors, 
and amoqg^ them Livy, chaige Hannibal, on this occasion, with being guilty 
of a capital error. But others, more^rese];yed, are not for condemning, with- 
out evident proofs, so renowned, a general, who, in the rest of his conduct, 
was never wanting, either in prudence to make choice of the best expedients, 
or m readiness to put his designs in execution. They are, moreover, inclinea 
to judge favourably of him, from the authority, or at least the silence of Po- 
Ivbius, who, speaking of the memorable consequences of this celebrated bat- 
tle, says, that the Carthaginians were firmly persuaded, that they should pos- 
sess themselves of Rome at the first assault ; but. then,' he does not mention 
how this could possibly have been effected, as that city was very populous, 
warlike, strongly fortified, and defended with a garrison of two legions ; nor 
does he ai^ where give the least hint that such a project was feasible, or that 
Hannibal diid wraog in not attempting to put it in execution. 

And, indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly, we shall find, that, ac- 
cording to the common maxima of war, it could not be undertaken. It is cer- 
tain that Hannibal's whole infantry, before the battle, amounted but to forty 
thousand men ; and as six thousand of these had been slain in the action, and 
doubtless many more either wounded or disabled, there could remain but six 
or seven-and-twenty thousand foot for service. Now this number was not suffi- 
cient to invest so large a city as Rome, which had a river running through it ; 
nor to attack it ia form, because they had neiUier engines, ammunition, nor any 
other things necessary for cariyii^on a siege.* For want of these, Hannibal, 
even aflerhis victoiy at Thrasymcne, miscarried in his attempt upon Spoletum ; 
and, soon after the battle of Cannse, was forced to raise the sie^e of Casili- 
num, though a city of little note or strength. It cannot be denied, that, had 
he miscamed on the present occasion, nothing less could have been expected, 
than that he must have been irrecoverably lost. However, to form a judg- 
ment of this matter, a man ought to be a soldier, and should perhaps have 
been upon the spot. This is an old dispute, on which none but those who are 
perfectly well skilled in the art of war should "pretend to give their opinion. 

Soon after the battle of Cannse, Hannibal despatched his brother Mago to 
Carthage, with the news of his victory ;t and at the same time to demandsuc- 
cours, m order that he might be enabled to put an end to the war. Mago, on 
his arrival, made, in full senate, a lofty speech, in which he extolled his 
brother's exploits, and displayed the great advantages he had gained ever the 
Romans. ^ And, to give a more lively idea of the greatness of the victory, by 
speaking in some measure to the eye, he poured out in the middle of the se- 
nate a bushel of gold rings,^ which had been taken from the fingers of such 
of the Roman nobility as had fallen in the battle of Cannse. He concluded 
with demanding money, provisions, and fresh troops. All the spectators were 
struck with an extraordinary joy, upon which Imilcon, a warm advocate for 
Hannibal, fancying he now had a fair opportunity to insult Hanno, the chief of 
the opposite faction, asked him, whether he was still dissatisfied with the war 
they were carrying co against the Romans, and was for having Hannibal de- 
livered up to them .' Hanno, without discoverii^ the least emotion,, replied, 
that he was still of the same mind, and that the victories they so much boast- 
ed, supposing them real, could not give him joy, but only in proportion aii 
thev should be made subservient to an advantageous |>eace ; he then under 
took to prove, that the mighty exploits, on which they insisted so much, were 
wholly chimerical and imaginaiy. **Ihave cut to pieces," says he, con- 
tinuing Male's speech, " the Roman armies ; send me some troops. What 
more coula you ask, had you been conquered ? I have twice seized upon the 
enemy's camp, full, no doubt, of provisions of eveiy kind.— ^end me provi- 

• Lir. 1. xxii. n. 9, IbiJ. 1. ixiii. n. 18. f Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 11— H. 

*-» °^*i* *?*"*• °* ** **y"» ***** ^^^^ ^*^ '^"^ fausheli tent to Carthage. Livy observes, that. torn* 
MtMn inak«1hem amount to three bushels and a half, but he thinks it most probable that tliere wa* b«| 
-«•• I- nzlU. B. 18.— Fiona, 1. il. c. 16» makef it two bushels. 
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ftens and mowey. OcJald yOa have talked otherwise, had you lost your camp*' 
He then asked Mago, whether any of the Latin nations were come over to 
Hannibal, and whetf ler the Rcnnans had made him any proposals of peace ? 
To this, Mago answering in the negative ; ** I then perceive," replied tianno, 
** that we are no farther advanced than when Hannioal first lAnoed in Italy.'' 
The inference he dnew from hence was, that neither men nor money ought to 
be sent. But Hannibal's faction prevailing at that tinie^ no regardi was paid 
to Hanno's remonstrances, which were considered merely as the effect of pre- 
judice and jealousy; and accordingly, ordfers were ffiven for levying the sup- 
plies of men and money which Hannibal re(juired. Mago set out immediately 
!««■ Spain, to raise twenty-four thousand foot, and four tbousand hone, in that 
.country ; but these levies were afterwards stopped, and sent another way, 
-«) eager was tiie opposite faction to counteract the designs of a general whom 
they utterly abhorred. In Rome, a consul who had fled was thanked because 
he had not despaired of the commonwealth ; but at Carthage, people were 
almost angiy with Hannibal for being victorious.* Hanno could never foii^ive 
him the advantages he had gained in thisvrar, because he had undertaken it in 
Opposition to his counsel. Thus, being more jealous for the honour of his own 
opmions than for the good of his country, and a greater enemy to the Caitha- 
ginian general than to the Romans, be did all that lay in his power to prevent 
future successes, and to frustrate those already acquired. 

HANNIBAL TAKES UP HIS VTINTER-^UARTERS li« CAPUA. 

The battle of Cannse subjected the most powerful nations of Italy to Han- 
nibal,t drew over to his interest GrsBcia Magna,| with the city of Tarentura ; 
and so wrested from the Romans dieir most ancient allies, among whom tlic 
Capuans held the first rank. This city, by the fertility of its soil, its advan- 
tageous situation, and the blessings of a long peace, had risen to great wealth 
and power, Luxuiy, and a flow of pleasures, the usual attendants on wealth, 
had corrupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from their natural di^osition, 
were but too much inclined to voluptuousness and all excesses. 

Hannibal made choice of this city for his Tnnter-quarters.§ Here it was 
that his soldiers, who had sustained the most grievous toils, and braved the 
most Ibnnidable dangers, were overthrown by delights and a profusion of all 
things, into which they plunged with the greater eagerness, as they, till then, 
hadbeen strangers to them. Their courage was so greatly enervated in this 
bewitching retirement, that all their after efforts were owing rather to the fame 
and splendour of their former Victories^ than to then present strength. When 
Hannibal marched his forces out of the city, they would have been taken for 
other men, and the reverse, of those who had so lately marched into it. Ac- 
customed, during the winter season, to commodious lodgings, to ease and plenty, 
they were no longer able to bear hunger, thirst, long marches, watchings, and 
the other toils ofwar ; not to mention, that all obedience, all discipline, were 
entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion from Livy, who, if he may be credited, 
thinks Hannibal's stay at Capua a reproach to his conduct ; and pretends that 
there he was guilty of an infinitely greater error, than when he neglected to 
march directly to Rome after the battle of Cannce. For this delay, says Livy, 
m%ht seem only to have retarded his victory ; whereas this last misconduct 
rendered him absolutely incapable of ever defeating the enemy.jl In a word, 

• De St EvrembiKl. f Lir. 1. xxiil. n. 4—18. 

X Caeteivm quum Graeci omoem fere Oram mttritimain eeloinifl suis e GnBci& deductit, obtiderent, Asc. 
But after the Greeks had, li^ their colonies, postessed themselves of almost all the mantime coast, Uiii 
rery country, together with Sicily, was called Gnecia Magna, fcc. — Clurer. Geograph. I. iii. c. SO. 

^ Ibi partem majorcm ftiemis excrcitum in tectis habuit; adversos omnia humana mala ssepeac dio d». 
rantem, bonis inexpertnm atqne insoetum. Ita4iue quos nulla mali yicerat ru, perdidere mmxa bona ac t«- 
Inptatcs immodicss, et co impensidas, quoayidios ex inaolentiiL in eas so merseraat.— Lir. 1. xxui. n. !#%»' 

fl nia cnim cunctatjo dUtaliise mode yictoriam videri potuit, hie error vires ademuae ad ▼uMeadttm*-* 
LiV'l.xziii. n.'16. 
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m UuctHm aftemaidt tpdkioQiiT obierred Cma wai to ft^ Cuxthtf^tSum 
and fbeit general, what Canne baa been to the Kooians.* There their mar- 
tiaJ genhis, their lave of discipline, ifera lost: there their fonaer fame, and 
their almost certain hones of ftitme glorr, ranished at once. And, indeed, 
frofti thenceforth the aftJxs of Hannihal rapidly advanced to their decline ; 
fortune declared in faroiur of pradence, and jktorj seemed now reconciled to 
the Romans* 

I know not whether Liyj has reason to impvte all these fatal conseqaences 
10 the delicious abode of Capua. If we examine carefully all the circumstances 
of this history, we riiall be hardly able to persuade ourselves, that the little 
progress which was afterwards made by the arms of Hannibal oi;^t to be as- 
cribed to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one cause, but thb would be a 
▼ciy inconsiderable one : and the braveiy with which the forces of Hannibal 
afterwards defeated the armies of consuls and pretors ; the towns they took 
even in sight of the Romans ; their maintaining their conquests so vigorously, 
and staying foorteen yean after this in Italy, in spite of the Romans ; all these 
circumstances may induce us to believe, that Livy lays too great a stress en 
the delights of Capua. 

The real cause of the decay of Hannibal's affairs was owing to his want of 
necessai^ recruits and succours from Carthage. AAer Mago's speech, the 
Carthagmian senate had judged it necessary, in order to cany on the conquests 
in Italy, to send thither a considerable reinforcement of Numidian horse, forty 
elephants, and a thousand talents ; and to hire, in Spain, twenty thousand foot, 
ana four thousand horse, to reinforce their armies in Spain and Italy 4 Mago 
however, could obtain an order boi for twelve thousand foot, and two thousand 
five hundred horse : and even when he was just going to march to Italy with 
an amy so much inferior to that which had been promised him, he was coun- 
termanded and sent to Spain.]: So that Hannrbah after these mighty promises, 
had neither infiaintry, cavalry, elephants, nor money sent him^ but was left' to 
his own resources. His army was now reduced to twenty-six thousand foot, 
and nine thousand horse. How could it be possible for him, with so inconsid- 
erable an array, to seize, in an enem;^'s country, cm all the advantageous posts : 
to awe his new allies, to preserve his old conquests, and form new ones ; ana 
to keep the field wiUi advantage against two armies of the Romans, which 
were recruited every year ? This was the true cause of the declension of 
Haimibars afiairs. and of the ruin of those of Carthage. Were the part where 
Polybius treats ot this subject extant, we doubtless should find, that he lays a 
greater stress on this cause, than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

THE TIUnSjICTIONS RELATING TO SPAIN AND SARDINIA. 

The two Scipios continued in the command of Spain, and their arms were 
makiiig a considerable progress there, when Asdrubal, who alone seemed able 
to cope with them, received orders from Carthage to march into Italy to the 
relietof his brother.§ Before he left Spain, he wrote to the senate to con- 
vince them of the absolute necessity of their scalding a general in his stead, 
frtio possessed abilities adequate to oppose the Romans. Imilcon was there^ 
fore sent tbither with an army ; and Asdrubal commenced his march in order 
to join his brother. The news of his departure was no sooner known than the 
greatest part of Spain-was subdued by the Scipios. These two generals ani- 
mated by such signal success, resolved to prevent him, if possible, from leav- 
ing Spain. They considered the danger to which the Romans would be ex- 
posed, if, being scarce able to resist Hannibal only, they should be attacked 
by the two brothers at the head of two powenul armies. The^ therefore 
piirsued Asdrubal, and coming up with him forced him to %ht against his in- 
clination. Asdrubal was overcome ; and so far from being able to continue 

* Capnam Aonibali Caana* faiiM : ibi ^rtatem bellicam, Ibi mifiurem diiciplinam, ibi pn»tefi1i tMBp»» 
«ltfeBiB,ibiip«mfiit]iriextiBctaia.->Lir.l.niu. 11.4ft. « 

t Lir. 1. kxUi. n. IS. 1 Ibid. b. 33. 

' JuX.819Qi A.IUnM.iS4. Hy»Mui.t M 8 0^81^40^41. 
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bis JAAicb ior Italy, be found tbat it would be iinpostible Ibr hhn to continue 

VTilb any saiety in opaio. 

The Uartbaginians bad no better success in Sardinia. Deslgniif^ to take 
advantage of some rebellions they bad fomented in tbat country, tbey lost 
twelve thousand men in a batde fought with the Romans, who took a still 
c^reater number of piisoners, amory whom were Asdrubal, sumamed Calvus« 
Ilanno, and Mago,* who were distinguished by their birth as well as military 
exploits. 

THE ILL SUCCESS OF HANinBAL. THE SIEGES OF CAPUA AKD ROME. 

From Hanmbars abode in Capua, the Carthaginian affairs in Italy no long:er 
supported their reputation.! M. MarceUus, first as prsetor, and afterwanls as 
consul, had contributed vei^r much to this revolution. He harassed HannibaPn 
army on every occasion, seized upon his quarters, forced him to raise siiige», 
and even defeated him in several engagements ; so that be was called the sword 
of Rome, as Fabius had before been called its buckler. 

But what most affected the Carthaginian general, was to see Capua besieged 
by the Romans.^ Id order, therefore, to preserve his reputation agiong \m aU 
lies, by a vigorous support of those who neld the chief rank as such, he fleiv 
to the relief of that city, brou^t forward bis forces, attacked the Homan«, 
and fought several battles to oblige them to raise the siege. At last, seeing n\\ 
bis measures defeated, he marched bastily towards Rome, in order to make 
a powerful diversion.§^ He had some hopes, in case he could have an op- 
portunity, in the first consternation, to storm some part of the city, of draw- 
w^ the Roman generals, ^vith all their forces, from me^iege of Capua, to the 
relief of their capital ; be flattered himself, at least, that if for the sake of 
continuing the siege, thejr should divide their forces, their weakness might 
tlien offer an occasion, either to the Capuans or himself, of engaging and 
defeating them.^ Rome was struck, but not ccxifounded. A proposal oeing 
made by one of the senators, to recall all the armies to succour Rome ; Fa- 
bius declared that it would be a disgrace for them to be terrified, and forced 
to change their measures, upon eveiy motion of Hannibal.|| They therefore 
contented themselves with only recalling part of the army, and one of the 
generals, Q^ Fulvius, the proconsul, from the siege. Hannibal, afler making 
some devastations, drew up his army in order of battle before the city, ana 
the consul did the same. Botb sides were preparii^ to signalize themselves 
in a battle, of which Rome was to be the recompense, when a violent storm 
obliged them to separate. They were no sooner returned to their respective 
camps, than the face of the heavens grew calm and serene, '^he same hap- 
pened frequently afterwards, insomuch that Hannibalf believing that there was 
something supernatural in the event, said, according to Livy, tbat sometimes 
fiis own will, and sometimes fortune, would not Auifer him to take Rome.lf 

But the circumstance which most surprised and intimidated him, was tbo 
news that while he lay encamped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans 
had sent out recruits for the army in Spain at another gate ; ana at the sama 
time disposed of the ground whereon he was encamped, notwithstanding which 
it had been sold for its full value, such open contempt stung Hannibal to the 
quick : he,, therefore, on the other hand, exposed to sale the shops of the gold* 
smiths round the forum. Afler this bravado he retired, and, in bis march, 
plundered the rich temple of the goddess Feronia.** 

* Not Hannibal's broUier. 

t A. M. S701. A. Rome, 535. Lit. 1. xziil. n. 41 — 45. 1, xzr. n. S3. 1. xxri. b. 5— Uk 

y t A. M. 3793. A. Rome, 537. { A. II. 3794. A. Rome. 538. 

n Fla^tiosura esse terreri ae circain»{pi ad omnes Auubalis eomroiaaUonea^— Lit. Usxvi. a. I. 

tr Audita vox Annibalis fcrtur, potiooda sibi urbis Rome, modomeDiem iioad«ri,modo forUmam.— ZJv. 

1. xxri. n. II. 

** Feronia wai the goddess of groret, and there vras one with a temple in it dedicated to her. at thft 
Ibelof the mountain Soracte. Strabo, speakio? of thenore where this goddess was worriiippad, mjK 
that a sacrifice was offered ennuHll/ to her in it ; and tbat her votaries, inspired br thu godde^ walked 
aohurtorer bmning: coaU. t%er« aTi still extant some nedali of Anipistus, ia which thti goddess is i«|Vt- 
«tBted with a crown on her head 
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Capua, liiiis left to itself, h^ld out Init rery Iitte ion^r. ^(ter such of its 
senators as had been principals in the rerolt, and consequently could not ex- 
pect any quarter from the Romans, had put themselves to a trulj tragical 
death,* the city surrendered at discretion. The success of this siege, which, 
by the happy consequences attending^ it, proved decisive, and save the Ro- 
mans a visible superiority over the Cartha^niatis. displayed at ue same time, 
how formidable the power of the Romans was,t wnen they undertook to punish 
their perfidious allies ; and the feeble protection which Hannibal could ^fibrd 
liis fnends^ at a time vmen they most wanted it. 

THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF THE TWO SCIPI08 IS SPAIN. 

Thc face of affairs was very much chang^ed in Spain.t The Carthaginians 
had three armies in that country; one commanded by Asdrubal, the son of 
Cisco; the second by Asdrubal, son of Hamilcar ; and a third under Mago, 
who had joined the first Asdrubal. The tn^o Scipios, Cneud and Publius, 
were for dividing their forces, and attacking the enemy separately, which was 
the cause of their ruin: it accordingly was agreed that Cneus, with a small 
number of J^omans, and thirty thousand Celtiberians, should march against 
Asdrubal the son of Hamilcar ; while Publius, with the remainder of the forces, 
composed of Romans and the allies of Italy, should advance against the other 
two generals. 

Publius was vanquished first. Masinissa^ elated with the victories he had 
lately obtained over Syphax, had joined the two leaders whom Publius was to 
oppose ; and was to l>e soon followed by Indibilis, a powerful Spanish prince. 
The armies came to an engagement. The Romans, being thus attacked on 
all sides at once, made a brave resistsmce as long as they had their general at 
their head ; but the moment he fell, the few troops \^ich had escaped the 
slaughter, secu/ed themselves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched immediately in quest of Cneus, in 
order to put an end to the war by his defeat. He was already more than half 
vanquished, by the desertion of his allies, who all forsook him, and left to the 
Roman generals this important instruction, vi^. never to let tiieir own forces 
be exceeded in number by those of foreigners.§ He had reason lo believe that 
his brother was slain, and his army defeated, on seeing such great bodies of 
the enemy arrive. He survived him but a short time, being killed in die en- 
gs^ement These two great men were equally lamented by their citizens 
and allies ; and the Spaniards bewailed their memoiy on account of the jus- 
tice and moderation of their conduct. 

These extensive countries seemed now inevitably lost , but the valour of 
L. MarciusJI a i»rivate officer of the equestrian order, preserved them to the 
Romans. Shortly after this, the younger Scipio was sent tiiither, who fully 
avenged the death of his father and uncle, and restored the affairs of the Ro- 
Hians in Spain to their former flourishing condition. 

THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF ASDRUBAL. 

One unforeseen defeat ruined all the measures, and blasted all the hopes of 
Hannibal with regard to Italy.f The consuls of this year, which was the 

• Villias Vinus, the chief of this conspiracy, niiar haTtng^ represented to the Capaan senate* the lerere 
treatment which his countrjr might expect from the Romans, prerailed ujion twentj-seren senators to g9 
with him to hb own house, where, after eatings a plentifiu J^er, and heattos theraielvet with wine, ther 
all drank poison. Then, iaJdng their last farewell, some withdivw to their own houses, others staid with 
Virius ; and all expired before the gates were opened to the Romans.— L!v 1. zxri. n. IS, 14. 

t Confestto ezpressa hosti, quanta vis in Romanis ad ezpetendas pcenas ab k^fialibos fociist et qnam 
nihil in Anaibale auzifii ad receptos in fidem ttiendos esset. — Lir. 1. zxiri. n. 16. 
X A. M. 379S. A. Rome, 537. Lir. t. xxv. n. 33—99. 

} Id^oidem eaTendnm semper Romanis dacibns erit, exemplaqae hssc rere pro docinnentishsibeBda. Ke 
ita extemis ciedant aaxilliis,at non plas siri roboris suarumqoe proprie ririom in castris habeant.— Liv. 0.33. 

II He attacked the Carthaginians, who had divided themselres into two camps, and were secure, as thsy 
flMoglit, Iram uj immediate attempt of the Romans ; killed thirtj-seven ti&oosaad of them : took «■• 
I h wwa* eight hoftdred priaonert, end brought off immense plunder*— >Lir. 1. zxr. n. 39. 

TA.1I.S1SS. A.Rome.S43. Pol/b. I. xi. p. eS3-02&, Lir. L uvu. p. 35-49,51. 
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eleventh of the second Punic war, f for I jjass over several events for hrevity's 
sake,) were C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius. The latter haa for his province 
Cisalpine Gaul, where he was to oppose Asdrubal, who, it was reported, was 

Sreparing to pass the Alps. The former commanded in the country of the 
►rulians and it\ Lucania, that is, in the opposite extremity of Italy, and was 
there making head against Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal very little trouble, because his bro- 
ther had cleared the way for him, and all the nations were disposed to receive 
him. Some time after this he despatched couriers to Hannibal, buf they were 
intercepted, Nero found by their letters, that Asdrubal was hastening to join 
his brother in Umbria. In a conjuncture of so delicate and important a nature 
as this, when the safety of Rome lay at stake, he thought himself at liberty 
to dispense with the established rules of his duty, for the welfare of his 
country.* In consequence of this, it was his opinion, that such a bold and un- 
expected blow ought to be struck, as might be capable of terrifying the enemy, 
by marchir^ to the relief of his colleague, in order to charge Asdrubal unex- 
pectedly with their united forces. This design, if the several circumstances 
of it be thoroughly examined, will appear exceedingly remote from imprudence. 
To prevent the two brothers from joining their amjies, was to save the state. 
Very little would be hazarded, even though Hannibal should be informed of 
the absence of the consul. From his army, which consisted of forty-two thou- 
sand men, he drew out but seven thousand for his own detachment, which 
indeed were the flower of his troogs, but at the same time, a very inconsider- 
able part of them. The rest remained in the camp, which was advantageously 
situated, and strongly fortified. Now, could it be supposed that Hannibal would 
attack, and force a camp, defended by thirty-five thousand men ? 

Nero set out, without giving his soldjers the least notice of his design. When 
he advanced so far. that it might be communicated without any danger, he told 

^ them, that he was leading them to certain victory; that in war allthii^s de- 
pended upon reputation ; that the bare rumour of their arrival would discon- 
cert all the measures of the Carthaginians ; and that the whole honour of this 
battle would fail to them. 
They marched with extraordinaiy diligence, and joined the other consul in 

' the night, but did not encamp separately the better to impose upon the enemy. 
The troops on their arrival joined those of Livius. The army of Fortius the 
pragtor was encamped near that of the consul, and in the morning a council of 
war was held. Livius was of opinion, that it might be jjroper to allow the troops 
some days to refresh themselves, but Nero besought him not to ruin, by delay, 
an enterprise to which despatch only could give success ; and to take advantage 
of the error of the enemy, absent as well •as present. This advice was com- 
plied with, and accordingly the signal for battle was given. Asdrubal, ad- 

. vancing to his foremost ranks, discovered by several circumstances, that fresh 
troops were arrived ; and he did not doubtTbut that they belonged to the other 
consul. This made him conjecture that his brother had sustained a consider- 
able loss, and, at the same time, fear that he was come too late to his assistance. 
After making these reflections, he caused a retreat to be sounded and his 
army began to march in great disorder. Night overtakir^ him, and his guides 
desertii^, he was uncertain which way to go. He marched at random along 
tlie banks of the river Metaurus,t and was preparing to cross it, when the three 
armies of the enemy came up with him. In this extremity, he saw it would 

' be impossible for him to avoid coming to an engagement ; and therefore did 
every thing which could be expected from the presence of mind and valour of 
a great captain. He seized an advantageous post, and drew up his forces on 
a narrow spot, which gave him an opportunity of posting his left wing, the 
weakest part of his army, m such a manner, that it could neither be attacked 
■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ — ■■.■■ ... ■ ■ ■...,..■. — 4 ■ II. ■■ ■ 

* No feaenl wm allowed to leare hi* own prorince^ to go into that of another, 
t Kow called Metaro. 
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a greater depth tban front. After this hasty disposition of his forces, he posted 
himself in the centre, and first marched to attack the enemy's left wing ; well 
knowing that all was at stake, and that he must either conquer or die. The 
hattle lasted a long time, and was obstinately disputed on both sides. Asdru- 
bal, especially, signalized himself in this eng9gement, and added new gloi^ 
to that he had already acquired bj a series of brilliant actions. He led on his 
soldiers, trembling and quite dispirited, against an enemy superlbr to them both 
in numbers and resolution. He animated them by his words, supported them 
by his example, and, with entreaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring back 
those who fled ; till, at last, seeing that victory declared for the Romans, and 
being unable to survive the loss, of so many thousand men, who had quit their 
country to follow his fortune, he rushed at once into the midst of a Roman cO- 
hovt. and there died in a manner worthy ttie son of Hamilcar, and the brother 
of Hannibal. 

This was the most bloody battle the Carthaginians had fought during tliis 
war : and, whether we consider the death of the general, or the slaughter 
made of the CarthMjinian forces, it may be looked upon as a retaliation for the 
battle of Cannse. The Carthaginians lost fifty-five thousand men,* and six 
thousand prisoners. The Romans lost eight thousand, and were so weary of 
slaughter, that some person tellii^ Livius, that he might very easily cut to 
pieces a body of the enemy who were flyinff : It isfit^ says he, mat some skotdd 
turvive^ that they may carry the Hews of mis defeat to the Carthaginians. 

Nero set out upon his march on the very night which followed the engage- 
ment. Through all places where be passed, in his return, he was welcomed 
by shouts of joy and loud acclamations, instead of those fears and uneasiness 
which his coming had occasioned. He arrived in his camp the sixth day. 
Asdrubars head being thrown into that of the Carthaginians, informed Hanni- 
bal of his brother's unnappy fate. Hannibal perceived, by this cruel stroke, 
the fortune of Carthage : It is finished, says he ; I will no longer send tri- 
umphant messages to Girihage. In losing Asdrubal, I have lost at once ail my 
hope, cUl my good fortune,] He afterwards retired to the extremities of the 
countrr of Uie Brutians, where he assembled all his forces, who found it a very 
difficult matter to subsist there, as no provisions were sent them from Carthage* 

SCIPIO COyqUERS ALL SPAIN ; IS APPOINTED CONSUL, AND BAILS INTO 
AFRICA. HANNIBAL IS RECALLED. 

The affairs of the Carthaginians were equally unfortunate m Spain.]^ The 
prudent activity of young Scipio had restored the Roman affairs in that countiy 
to their fonner flourishing state, aa the courageous delay of Fabius had before 
done in Italy. The three Carthae^inian generals in opain, Asdrubal son of 
Cisco, Hanno, ond Mago, having been defeated with their numerous armies 
by the Romans, in several engagements, Scipio at last possessed himself of 
Spain,^ and subjected it entirely to the Roman p6wer. It was at this time that 
Masinissa, a very powerful African prince, went over to the Romans ; and Sy 
phax, on the contrary, to the Carthaginians. 

Scipio, on his return to Rome, was declared consul, being then thirty yean 
of age.§ He had P. Licinius Crassus for his colleague. Sicily was allotted 
to Scipio, with permission to cross into Aftica, if he found it convenimit He 

* Acoordtni^ to Polynias, the loss amouDted to bat ten thousand men* and that of tbe Rowana tc t«« 
thousand.— >L. xi. p. 870. Edit. Gronov. 

t Horace makes him spealrlhat, in the beaatiful ode where thb defeat kdiMeribad. 
Cartha^oi jam non e^o mrntios 
Mittam supeibos. Occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis, et fortuna nostri 
Kominist Asdnibale intarempto.— Lib,, vi. Od. 4. 
t A. M. 3799. A. Rome, 543. Polyb. I. xi. p. 660. et 1. xW. p. 677—687. et 1. zr. p. 6e»-.69^ Lhb 
uriU. n. 1—4. 16, 38. 40—46. 1. xxix. n. 34—36. 1. xxx. n. 30—38. 
I A. If . 9800. A. Rome, WH. 
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let out ffith all imaginable expedition for his province'; while his colleague 
was to command in tlie countiy to which Hannibal had retired. 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had displayed all the prudence, 
the courage, and capacity which could have been expected from the greatest 
generals, and the complete conquest of Spain, were more than sufficient to 
immortalize his jiame : but he had considered these as only so many steps by 
which to climb to a nobler enterprise, and this was the conquest of Africa. 
Accordingly he crossed over thither, and made it the se^t of war. 

The devastation of the country ; the siege of Utica, one of the strongest 
cities of Africa ; the entire defeat oP the two armies under Syphax and Asdru- 
bal, whose camp was burnt by Scipio; and aflerwards the taking Syphax him- 
self prisoner, vmo was the most powerful resource the Carthaginians had left ; 
all these things forced them at last to turn their thoughts to peace. They 
thereupon deputed thirty of their principal senators, who were selected for 
that purpose, out of the powerful body at Carthage, called the council of the 
hundred. Beipg introduced into the Roman general's tent, they threw them 
selves prostrate on the earth, ^such was the custom of their country,) spoke to 
him in terms of gpreat submission^ accusing Hannibal as the author of all their 
calamities, and promising, in the name of the senate, an implicit obedience to 
whatever the Romans should please to ordain. Scipio answered, that though 
he was come into Africa, not for peace but conquest, he would however grant 
them a peace, upon condition that they should deliver up ail the prisoners and 
deserters to the Komans ; that the^ should recall |heir armies out of Italy and 
Gaul ; should never set foot again in Spain ; should retire out of all the islands 
between Italv and Africa ; should deliver up all their ships, except twenty, to 
the victor: should give to the Romans five hundred thousand bushels of wheatt 
three hundred thousand of barley, and j>ay fifteen thousand talents : that in 
case they were pleased with these conditions, they then might send ambassa- 
dors to the senate. The Carthaginians feigned a compliance, but this was 
only to gain time, till Hannibal should be returned. A truce was then granted 
to the Carthaginians, who immediately sent deputies to Rome ; ana at the 
same time, an express to Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 

He was then, as was observed before, in the extremity of Italjr.* Here he 
received the orders from Carthage, whidi he could not listen to without groans, 
and almost tears ; and was exasperated almost to madness, to see himself thus 
forced to quit bis prey. An exile coidd not have showed more regret at leav- 
ing his native country, than Hannibal did in quitting that of an enemy.f He 
often turned his eyes wishfully to Italy, accusii% gods and men of his misfor- 
tunes, and calling down a thousand curses, says LivT, upon himself, for not 
havii^ marched directly to Rome afler the battle of Canne, while his soldiers 
were still reeking with the blood of its citizens.! 

At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatisfied with the excuses made by the Car- 
thaginian deputies, in justification of their republic, and the ridiculous offer of 
their adhering, in its name, to the treaty oi Lutatius, thought im>per to refer 
the decision of^the whole to Scipio, who, being on the spot, could best judge 
what condHions the welfare of tne state required. 

About the same time, Octavius the prsetor, sailmg from Sicily with two bun- 
drxid vessels of burden, was attacked near Carthage b^ a violent storm, which 
dispersed his fleet. The citizens, unwilliif^ to see so rich a prey escape them, 
demanded importunately that the Cartiis^nian fleet might sail out and seize 
it. The senate, after a faint resistance, comj^ied. Asdxubal) sailing out of 

• A. H. S809. A. RonM, 648. 

t Raro ^wnquam aliaa p*triam Milli cMmreUaqaeDtMB mafia MMftimi abuiM fenmt, qoain Aanibalea 
boatium terra exeedentem. Retpexisiet s«pe Italie littont, et deos homiBeiqaa acemaiitein, ia te qiiooM 
ac auam tptius caput alecratum, " Q,uod xion crMntmn ab Gannenn rktoria militam Roman da>iict.**<— 
Lir. 1. xzx. n. 30. 

tpnr nppoiMi hofw«T«r, ffafttlhit dcfe/wu ft capital cnwia BnubiA, whteh U Wn i wlf ftltanrarit 
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the haAour, seized the ^atest part of the Roman ships, and brought them In 
Carthaffe, although the truce was still subsisting. 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian senate, to complain of this, but ttiej 
were slightly regarded. Hannibal's approach had revived their courage, and 
filled them with great hopes. The deputies were even in great danger of 
being ill treated by the populace. They therefore demanded a convoy, which 
was granted, and accoraingly two ships of the republic attended them ; but 
the magistrates, who were absolutely against peace, and determined to renew 
the war, gave private orders to Asdrubal, who was with the fleet near Utica, r, 
to attack the Koman galley when it should arrive in the river Bagrada^ near 
the Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered to leave them. He obeyed 
the order, and sent out two galleys against the ambassadore, who, nevertheless, 
made their escape, but with difficulty and danger. 

This was a fresh subject for a ^var between the two nations, who were now 
more animated, or rather more exasperated one against the odier, than ever ^ 
the Romans, from the strong desire tnej; bad to revenge so base a perfidy, and 
the Carthaginians, from a firm persuasion that they were not now to expect 
a peace. 

At the same time, Lslius and Fulvius, who carried the full powers with 
which the senate and people of Rome had invested Scipio, arrived m the camp, 
accompanied by the deputies of Carthage. As the Carthaginians had not only 
infringed the truce, but violated the law of nations, in the persons of the Ro- 
man ambassadors, it was natural that their principals should order the Cartha- 
ginian deputies to be seized by way of reprisal. Scipio, however,* nrore at- 
tentive to the Roman generosity than to the demerits of the Carthaginians, in 
order not to deviate from the principles and maxims of his own countrymen, 
nor his own character, dismissed the deputies, without offerii^ them the least 
mjuiT. So astonishing an instance of moderation, and at such a juncture, ter- 
rified the Carthaginians, and even put them to the blush ; and made Hannibal 
himself entertain a still higher idea of a general, who, to the dishonourable 
practices of his enemies, opposed a rectitude and magnanimity, still more wor- 
thy of admiration than all his militaiy virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being strongly importuned hj his fellow-citi- 
zens, advanced into the country ; and arriving at Zama, which is five days 
march from Carthage encamped there. He thence sent out spies to observe 
the posture of the Romans. Scipio having seized these, so far from punishing 
them, only commanded them to be led about the Roman camp, that they might 
take an exact survey of it, and then sent them back to Hannibal. The latter 
knew very well whence so noble an assurance flowed. After the strange re- 
verses he had met with, he no longer expected that fortune would again be 
propitious. While every one was excitii^ him to give battle, he alone medi- 
tated a peace. He flattered himself that the conditions of it would be more 
honourable for him, as he was at the bead of an army, and as the fate of war 
mi^ht still appear uncertain. He therefore sent to desire an interview with 
, Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, and the time and place fixed. 

THB INTKRTlfiW BETWEEN HANNIBAL AND SCIPIO IN AFRICA, FOLLOWED BY A 

BATTLE. 

These two generals, who were not only the most illustrious of their own age, 
but worthy of being ranked with the most renowned princes and ^varriors that 
had ever lived, meeting at the place appointed, mamtamed for some time a 
deep silence, as though they were astoniwed, and struck with mutual admira- 
tion at the sight of each other.t At last Hannibal spoke ; and, after havii^ 

• E<rvonTro vinf dyrO (r6Uo7»f4|«vo j. &% Stm tI 5toOra^er» Ko^ti5oWw. at t\ Jiov ^v iry i^ai To- 
|ia(i».-.Folyb. 1. xv. p. 965. edit. Gronov. % 

' Q^vm Soipio ; £tri oob ioaucMivm modo fidMt ved etiua JM g^eataiim in kgmtb ffoltlnm esset ; tame a 
•e nzhil qeo institaus pomiU Romani nee rait moribot iadirnom in iis faetnnun ein^i— Lir. I. xuL a. S&« 
t JL M.3S0S. A. RoiM^MX P^jb^LsT. p. 694^708. Liv, L zu ■. 39, 85. 
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praMed Scipio in the most artfttl and delicate manner, be gave a rery lively de- 
scription of the ravages of the war, and the calamities in which it had Involyed 
both the victors and the vanquished. He conjured him not to suffer himself to 
be dazzled by the splendour of his victories. He represented to him, that how- 
ever successful he might have hitherto been, he ought to tremble at the incon- 
stancy of fortune : that without going far back for examples, he himself, who was 
then speaking to him, was a glaring proof of this : that Scipio was at that time 
what himself, Hannibal, had been at Thrasymene and Cannae : that he ought to 
make a better use of opportunity than himself had done, and consent to peace. 
DOW when it was in his power to propose the conditions of it. He concluded 
with declaring, that the Carthaginians woald willingly resign Sicily ^ardinia, 
Spain^ and all ilie islands between Africa and Italy, to the Romans. That they 
must be forced, since such was the will of the gods, to confine diemselves to 
Africa ; while they should see the Romans extending their conquests in the 
most remote regions, and obliging all nations to pay obedience to their laivs. 

Scipio answered in a few words, but not with less dignity. He reproached 
the Carthaginians for their perfidy, in plundering the Roman galleys beibre 
the truce was expired. He imputed to them only, and to their injustice, all 
the calamities witl} lyhich the two wars had been attended. A Aer thanking 
Hannibal for the admonition he gave him, with regard to the uncertain^ oi 
human events, he concluded wiUi desiring him to prepare for battle, unless he 
chose rather to^ accept of the conditions that had been already proposed ; to 
which, he observed, some others would be added, in order to punish the Car- 
thaginians for having violated the truce. 

Hannibal could not prevail upon himself to accept these conditions, and the 
generals separated with the resolution to decide the fate of Carthage by a gene« 
ral battie. Each commander exhorted his troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal 
enumerated the victories he had j^ained over the Romans, the generals he had 
slain, the armies he had cut .to pieces. Scij^io represented to bis soldiers, the 
conquests of both the Spains, his successe* in Africa, and the tacit ccmfession 
their enemies themselves made of their weakness, by thus coming to sue for 
peace. All this he spoke with the tone and air 01 a conqueror.^ Never were 
motives more calculated to excite troops to behave gallantly. This day was 
to complete the gloiy of thcv one or the other of the generals, and to decide 
whether Rome or Carthage should prescribe laws to all other nations. 

I shall not undertake to describe the order of the battle, nor the valoOr of 
the forces on both sides. The reader will naturally suppose, that two such 
experienced generals did not forget any circumstance wmch could contribute 
to the victory. The Carthaginians, after a veiy obstinate fight, were obliged 
to fly, leaving twenty thousand men on the field of battle, and the like number 
of prisoners were talcen by the Romans. Hannibal escaped in the tumult, and 
entering Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the 
citizens had no other choice left, but to accept of peace on any conditions. 
Scipio bestowed great eulo^iums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his capa- 
cihr in taking advantages, his manner of drawiiig up his arm^r, and giving nls 
orders in the ei^agement ; and affirmed, that Hannibal had this day suipassed 
himself, although fortune had not answered his valour and conduct. 

With regard to himself, he well knew how to make a proper advantage of 
his victoiy, and the consternation with which he had filled the enemy. He 
commanded one of his lieutenants to march his land army to Carthage, and 
prepared in person to conduct the fleet thither, 

He was not far from the city, when he met a vessel covered with streamers 
and olive-branches, bringing ten of the most considerable persons of the state, 
ts ambassadors to implore his clemency. He however dismissed them with- 
out milking any answer, and bid th^m come to him at Tunis, where he should 
lalt. The deputies of Carthage, being thirty in number, came to him at the 

♦ C^lMi hec corpore, vul!uqu« ita K to. tit v1«i»4< Janr credtrcs. dlcebat. — Liv. 1. xxx- n. 3^. 
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pUce appointed, and sued far peace in tfie moat aubmiaaive tenna. Ha then 
called a council, the m^ority of which was for razing^ Carthage, and treatii^ 
tlie inhabitants with the utmost severity. But the consideration of the time 
which must necessarily be employed before a city so strongly fortified could 
be taken, and Scipio's fear that a successor to him might be appointed while 
he should be employed in the siege, made him incline to clemency. 

A FKACE COHCLUDED BETWEEN THE ClRTHAOnnANS AND THE .ROMAITS. THE 
END or THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio to the Cartha^nians were, 
" that the Carthaginians were to continue freehand presenre their i.aws, their 
territories, and the cities they possessed in Africa before the war ;* that they 
should deliver up to the Romans all deserters, slaves, and captives belonging 
to them ; all their ships, except ten triremes ; all their tame elephants, and that 
they should not train up anv more for war : that they should not make war 
out of Africa, nor even in that country, without first obtaining leave for that 
purpose fi!om the Roman people ; should restore to Masinissa all they had 
taken fixHn him or his ancestors; should furnish money and com to the Koman 
auxiliaries, till their ambassadors should be returned from Rome ; should pay 
to the Romans ten thousand Euboic talentsf of silver, in fifty annual payments; 
and give a hundred hostages, who should be nominated by Scipio. And in 
order that they m^ht have time to send to Rome, it was agreed to ^nt them 
a truce, upon condition that they should restore the ships taken during the for- 
mer war, without which they were not to expect either a truce or a peace.'* 

When the deputies returned to Carthage, they laid before the senate the 
conditions dictated by Scipio. But they appeared so intolerable to Cisco, 
that rising up, he made a speech, in order to dissuade the citizens from accept- 
ing a peace on such ^ameful terms. Hannibal, provoked at the calmness 
with wnich such an orator was heard, took Gisco by the arm, and dragged 
him from his seat. A behaviour so outrageous, and so remote from the man- 
ners of a free city, like Carthage, raised an universal murmur. Hannibal was 
vexed with himself when be reflected on what he had done, and immediately 
made an apology for it. " As 1 lefl,'* says he, "your city at nine years of age, 
and did not return to it till after thirty-six years absence, I had full leisure to 
learn the arts of war, and flatter myself that I have made some improvement in 
them. As for your laws and customs, it is no wonder I am ignorant of them, 
and I therefore desire you to instruct me in them." He then expatiated on 
the necessity they were under of concludhig a peace. He added, that they ou^ht 
to thank the gods for having prompted the Romans to g^nt them a peace even 
on these conditions. He uiged on them the importance of their uniting in 
opinion, and of not giving an opportunity, by their divisions, for the people 
to take an affair of this nature under their cognizance. The whole city came 
over to his opinion, and accordingly the peace was accepted. The senate 
made Scipio satisfaction with regard to the ships demanded by him, and afler 
obtaining a truce for three months, sent ambassadors to Rome. 

These Carthag'nians, who were all venerable for their years and d^ity, 
were admitted immediately to an audience. Asdrubal, sumamed Hoedus, who 
was still^in irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his faction, spoke first : and 

• Polyb. I. xr. p. 704—707. Liv. 1. xxs. n. 36—44. 

t Ten UioDsund Attie talent* make thirtj millions French money. Ten thousand Raboic talents male* 
something more than twentx-eifht millions, thirty-three thousand lirret) because, acordtn; to BodsBus,th« 
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titer having excused, to the hest of his power, the people of Cardia«^,by im* 
putingr the rupture to the ambition of some particular persons, he a<uied, ^a( 
bad the Carthaginians listened to his counsels and those of Hanno, they would 
have been able to grant the Romans the peace for which they now were obliged 
to sue. ** But," continued he, ** wisdom and prosperity are ve^ rarely found 
♦ogether. The Romans are invincible, because they never suflfer themselves 
to be blinded by good fortune. And it would be surprising should they act 
otherwise. Success dazzles those only to whom it is new and unusual, whereas 
the Romans are so much accustomed to conquer, that they are almost insensible 
to the charms of victory ; and it may be said for their glor^r, that they have ex* 
tended their empire, in some measure, more by the humanity they have shown 
to the conquered, tl^an by conquest itself."* The other ambassadors spdce 
with a more plaintive tone of voice, and represented the calamitous state to 
which Carthage was about to be reduced, and the grandeur and power from 
which she had fallen. 

The senate and people, beii^ equally inclined to peace, sent full powers to 
Scipio to conclude it, left the conditions to that general, and permitted him to 
inarch back his army, after the treaty should be ratified. 

The ambassadors desired leave to enter the city to redeem some of their 
prisoners, and they found about two hundred whom they desired to ransom. 
But the senate sent them to Scipio, with orders that they should he restored 
without any pecuniaiy consideration, in case a peace should be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of the ambassadors, concluded a peace with 
Scipio on the terms he himself had prescribed. Tbey then delivered up to 
him more than hve hundred ships, all which he burnt in sight of Carthage ; 
a lamentable si^ht to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city t He struck off the 
heads of the allies of the Latin name, and hailed all the citizens who were 
surrendered to him, as deserters. 

When the time tor the payment of the first tax imposed by the treaty was 
expired, as the funds of the government were exhausted by this long and ex- 
pensive war, the difficulty which would be found in levy ingso ^reat a sum, threw 
the senate into a melancholy silence, and many could not refrain even from teiaus. 
It is said, that at this Hannibal laughed, and when reproached by Asdrubal 
Hcedus, for thus insulting his country in the afflicticm which he had brought upon 
it, " were it possible," says Hannibal, " for my heart to be seen, and that as 
clearly as my countenance, you would then find that this laughter, which o&nds 
so much, flows not from an intempjerate joy, but from a mind almost distracted 
with the public calamities. But is this laughter more unseasonable than your 
unbecoming tears ? Then, ought you to have wept, when your arms were in- 
gloriously taken from you, your ships burned, and yo 
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,, ^ __, ^ ^ , ou were forbidden to en- 
age in any foreign wars. This was the mortal blow which laid us prostrate. 
V^e are sensible of the public calamity so far only as we have a personal con- 
cern in it, and the loss of our money gives us the most poignant sorrow. Hence 
it was, that when our city was made the spoil of the victor ; when it was left 
disarmed and defenceless amidst so many powerful nations of Africa, who had 
at that time taken the field, not a groan, not a sigh was heard. But now, when 
jou are called on for a poll-tax you weep and lament, as if all were lost. Alas I 
1 only wish that the subject of this day's fear do not soon appear to you the 
least of your misfortunes." 

Scipio, after, all things were concluded, embarked to return to Italy. He 
arrived at Rome through crowds of people, whom curiosity had drawn toge- 
ther to behold his march. The most magnificent triumph that Rome had ever 
seen was decreed him, and the surname of Africanus was bestowed upon that 

* Raro simn) homtnibii^ bonam fortunam bonamqae mentem dari. Popolum Romanuni eo invietom esse. 
qiiod in seciindis rvbtts sapere et consulere meiriinerit. Et berele minndiun fuiwe si aliter facerent. Ex in. 
solcntia, quibiis nova-bonn fortnna nU impotentes IsBtilise tnsanire ; popuio Romano witata ac prope obta 
iHa e% rictoria puidia «iM ; m pl« vena parcenclo Tictis, quan viMeodo, imperiiun auiu«.*>LiT. L us. 
a. 43. 
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mat man ; an honour fill then unknown, no person before hiin having assumed 
Uie name of a vanquished nation. Such was the conclusion of the second Pu- 
nic war, after having lasted seventeen years.* 

A* SHORT REFLECTION ON THE GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE, IH THE TIME 
OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

I SHALL conclude the particulars which relate to the second Punic war, with 
a reflection of Polybius, which will show the difiference between the two com- 
monwealths.f It may be affirmed, in some measure, that at the beginnii^ of 
the second Punic war, and in Hannibal's time, Carthage was in its declme. 
The flower of its youth, and its sprightly vigour, were already diminished. 
It had begim to fall from its exalted pttcn of j)ower, and was inclining towards 
its ruin ; whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its bloom and strength of life, 
and rapidly advancing to the conquest of the universe. The reason of the 
declension of the one, and the rise of the other, is taken by Polybius from the 
different form of gjovemment established in these commonwealths, at the time 
we are now speaking^ of. At Carthage, the common people had seized upon 
the sovereign authority with regard to public affairs, and the advice of their 
ancient men, or magistrates, was no longer listened to ; all affairs were trans- 
acted by intrigue and cabal. Not to mention the artifices which the faction 
opposed to Hannibal employed, during the whole time of his command, to 
perplex him ; the single instance of burning the Roman vessels during a truce, 
a perfidious action to which the common people compelled the senate to lend 
their name and assistance, is a proof of rolybius* assertion. On the cwitraiy, 
at this very time, the Romans paid the highest regard to theii senate, that is, 
to a body composed of the greatest sages ; and their old men were listened 
to and revered as oracles. It is well known that the Roman people were ex- 
ceedingly jealous of their authority, and especially in that part of it which 
related to the election of magistrates.J A century of young men, who by lot 
were to give the first vote, which generally directed all the rest, had nomi- 
nated two consuls. On the bare remonstrance of Fabius,§ who represented 
to the people, that in a tempest, like that with which Rome was then strug- 
gling, the most able pilots ought to be chosen to steer their common ship, the re- 
public ; the century returned to their su^rages, and n()minated other consuls, 
rolybius, from this disparity of government, infers that a people, thus guided 
by the prudence of old men, could not fail of prevail ii^ over a state which 
was governed wholly by the giddy multitude. And indeed, the Romans un- 
der the guidance of the wise counsels of their senate gained at last the supe- 
riority with regard to the war considered in general, Uiough they were defeated 
In several particular engagements, and established their power and grandeur 
on the ruin of their rivals. 

THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD PUNIC WAR. 

The evente relatir^ to Carthage during this period, are not very remarka- 
ble, although it includes more than fifty years. They may be' reduced to two 
heads, one of which relates to the person of Hannibal, and the other to some 
particular differences between the Carthaginians and Masinissa, kii^ of the 
Numidians. We shaH treat bolli separately, but not extensively. 

SECTION I. — CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF HANNIBAL. 

When the second Punic war was ended, by the'^reaty of peace concluded 
with Scipio, Hannibal, as he himself observed in the Carthaginian senate, was 

• A.M. 3804. A. Ciirtk. 649. A. Rome, 548. Ant. J. C. 300. 

t Lib. ▼». p. 493, 494. ^ ♦ Llv. I. xxiv^. n. 8, 9. 

I Q,uUibet naatArum rectonunquc tranquillo man ffuberoare potest; ubi sasva orta tempestas est, ae tur> 

bato man rapitar reoto navis, turn viro et gubernatore opus est. Ncn tranquillo navtgamns sed jam ali> 

quot piocej lis tubroersi peoe muoii*. Itaqiie quis ad j^ubeniacula sedeat summa cora Frovidendam no nw' 

aveadiiaoobMeft. 
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iurty-fiTe years of age. What we have furtiber to say of this great luaD, io« 

dudes the space of twenty-five years. 

HANNIBAL UNDERTAKES AND COMPLETES THE REFORMATION OF THE COURTS 
OF JUSTICE, AND THE TREASURY OF CARTHAGE. 

After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, at least in the beginning, was 
greatly respected in Carthage, where he filled the first employments of the 
§tate with honour and applause. He headed the Carthaginian forces in some 
wars against tlie Africans : but the Romans, to whom the very name of Han- 
nibal gave uneasiness, discontented at seeing him in arms, maae complaints on 
that account, and accordingly he was recalled to Carthage.* 

On his return he was appointed praetor, which seems to have been a very 
considerable employment, as well as of great authority.! Carthage is there- 
fore, with regard to him. becoming a new theatre, as it were, on which he will 
display virtues and qualities of a quite different nature from those we have 
hitherto admired in him, and which will finish the picture of this illustrious man. 

Eagerly desirous of restoring the affairs' of his aflBicted eountiy to tiieir for- 
mer happy condition, he was persuaded, that the two most powerful methods 
to make a state flourish were, an exact and equal distribution of justice to tlie 
people in general, and a faithful management of the public finances. The 
ibrmer, by preserving an equalih' among the citizens, and making them enjoy 
such a delightful, undisturbed lioerty, under the protection of the laws, as 
fully secures their honour, their lives and properties, unites the individuals of 
the commonwealth more closely together, and attaches them more firmly to 
the state, to which they owe the preservation of all that is most dear and valu- 
able to them. The latter, by a faithful administration of the public revenues, 
supplies punctually the several wants and necessities of the state, keeps in 
reserve a never-failing resource for sudden emergencies, and prevents tbe peo- 
ple from being burdened with new taxes, which are rendered necessaiy by 
extravagant profusion, and which chiefly contribute to make men harbour an 
aversion for government, 

Hannibal saw with great concern, the irregularities which had crept equally 
into the administration of justice and the management of the finances. Upon 
his being nominated praetor, as his love for regularity and order made him un- 
easy at every deviation from it, and prompted him to use his utmost endea- 
vours for its restoration : he had the courage to attempt the refonnation of 
this double abuse, whicn drew after it a numberless multitude of others, with- 
out dreading either the animosity of the old faction that opposed him, or the 
new enmity which his zeal for the republic must necessarily create. 

The judges exercised the most cruel rapine with impunity. J They were 
so many petty Ijrrants, who disposed, in an arbitraiy manner, of the lives and 
fortunes of the citizens, without there being the least possibility of putting a 
8top to their injustice. Because they held their commissions for life, and mu- 
tually supported one another. Hannibal, as prsetor, summoned beibre his tri- 
bunal an officer belonging to the bench of judges, who openly abused his power. 
Livy tells us that he was a quaestor. This officer, who was in the opposite 
faction to Hannibal, and had already assumed all the pride and haughtiness of 
the judges among whom he was to be admitted at the expiration of his pre- 
sent office, insolently refused to obey the summons. Hannibal was not of a 
^sposition to suffer an affront of this nature tamely. Accordingly, he caused 
i»im to be seized by a lictor, and brought him before the assemWy of the peo- 

Ele. There, not satisfied with levelling his resentment against this single of- 
cer, he impeached the whole bench of judges : whose insupportable and 
tyrannical pride v/as not restrained, either by the tear of the laws, or a reve- 
i^nce for the magistrates. And, as Hannibal perceived that he was heard . 
With pleasure, and that the lowest and most inconsiderable of the people dis- 

• Cwn. Kep. in Anaib. e. 7. f A. M. S810. A. Rome, 664. X Liv. 1. xixiii. a. 40. 
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oorered on ffais occasion that tfaey wei« no longer able to bear tbe inaoleni 
pridg of these judges, who seemed to have a desi^ upon their liberties ; he 
proposed a law, wEich accordioeiy passed, by which it was enacted, that new 
^"udges should be chosen annual^ ; with a clause that none should continue 
in office beyond that term. Tlus law. at the same time that it acquired him 
the friendship and esteem of the people, drew upon him proportionably the 
hatred of the g;reatest part of the grandees and nobility. 

He attempted another reformation, which created him new enemies, but 
gained him great honour.* The public revenues were either squandered away 
by the negligence of those who liad the management of them, or were plun- 
dered by the chief men of the city, and the magistrates ; so that money being 
wanted to pa^r the annual tribute aue to the Romans, the Carthaginians were 
going to levy it upon the people in general. Hannibal, entering into a full de- 
&il of the public revenues, ordered an exact estimate to be laid before him , 
inquired in what manner they bad been applied to the employments and ordi- 
nary expenses of the state ; and having discovered by this inquiir^ that the 
public funds had been in a great measure embezzled by the fraud of the offi- 
cers who had the management of them, he declared and promised, in a full 
assembly of the people, that without laying any new taxes upon individuals, 
the republic shoulcl hereafler be enabled to pay the tribute due to the Romans ; 
and he was as good as his word. The fanners of the revenues, whose plunder 
and rapine he had publicly detected, having accustomed themselves hitherto 
to fatten upon the spoils of their countiy, exclaimed vehemently against these 
regulations^as if their own property had been forced, out of their hands, and 
ot the sums of which they had defrauded the public. 

THE RETREAT XKV DEATH OF HANNIBAL. 

This double reformation of abuses raised great clamours against Hannibal.| 
His enemies were writing incessantly to the chief men, or their fricmds, at 
Rome, to inform them, that he was carrying on a secret correspondence with 
Antiochus, king of Syria ; that he frequently received couriers from him ; and 
that this prince had privately despatched agents to Hannibal, to concert with 
him measures for canying on the war he was meditating : that as some ani- 
mals are so extremely fierce, that it is impossible ever to tame them : in like 
manner, this man was of so turbulent ana implacable a spirit, that he c6u]d 
not brook ease, and therefore would, sooner or later, break out again. These 
informations were listened to at Rome ; and as the transactions ot the preced- 
11^ war had been begun and carried on almost solely by Hannibal, they ap- 
peared the more probable. However, Scipio strongly opposed the violent 
measures which the senate were about to take on their receiving this intelli- 
gence, by representing it as derogatory to the dignity of the Rontan people, 
to countenance the hatred and accusations of Hannibal's enemies ; to support, 
with their authority, their unjust passions ; and obstinately to pursue him even 
to the veiy heart of his countiy ; as though the Romans had not humbled hira 
sufficiently, in driving him out of the field, and forcing him to lay down his arms. 

But, notwithstanding these prudent remonstrances, the senate appointed 
three commissions to go and make their complaints to Carthage, and iq aemand 
that Hannibal should be delivered up to them. On their arrival in that city, 
though other things were speciously pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly 
sensible that he only was tlie object. The evening being come, he con\eyed 
himself on board a ship, which he had secretly provided for that purpose ; on 
which occasion he bewailed his country's fate more than his own. iSce^ia 
patritB quam suos everUus misercUus, This was the eighth year after the con- 
clusion of the peace. The first place he landed at was Tyre, where he was 

• Lir. 1. xxxiii. r. 46, 4% 
t T«m rero istt qooi paverat per aliquot annos pidiUcus pecnlatui, Tehit bonis ereptii, non ftirtD eorai 
iMoilNt •xtorto, inceiMi et irati, Rom«not in Annibaleni. et ipsos causam o^ qmueates* UMtiftbaaU^Ur. 
I Liv.l.xxzm.ii.45— 49. 
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received as in his second countiT, and bad all the honours paid him which 
were due to his exalted merit After staying some days here, he set out for 
Antioch, which the king had lately leA, and from thence waited upon him at 
Ephesus.* The arrival of so renowned a general gave great pleasure to the 
king, and did not a little contribute to determine him to engage in war against 
Rome ; for hitherto he had appeared wavering and uncertain on that h^ad. In 
*this city, a philosopher, who was looked upon as the greatest orator of Asia, 
had the imprudence to harangue before Hannibal on the duties of "^general, 
and the rules of the military artt The s]>eech charmed the whole audience. 
But Hannibal j beii^ asked his opinion of it, " I have seen," says he, "many 
old dotards in my fife, but this exceeds them all."J 

Tbe Carthaginians, justly fearing that Hannibal's escape would certainly 
draw upon them the arms of the Romans, sent them advice that Hannibal was 
withdrawn to Antiochus.^ The Romans were veiy much disturbed at this 
news, and the kii^ might have turned it extremely to his advantage, had he 
known how to make a proper use of it. 

The first counsel that Hannibal gave him at this time, and which he fre- 
quently repeated afterwards, was, to make Italy the seat of war. I He required 
a hundred ships, eleven or twelve thousand land-forces, and offered to take 
upon himself the command of the fleet : to cross into Africa, in order to en- 
fi^a^e the Cartiis^inians in the war ; ana afterwards to make a descent up<Hi 
Ttsuy, during which the king himself should be reader to cross over with his 
army into Italy, whenever it should be thought convenient. This was the only 
thing prefer to be done, and the king veiy much approved the proposal at first. 

i£uruiibal thought it would be e;ipedient to prepare his friends at Carthage, 
ID order to engage them the more strongly in nis interest. If The communica- 
tion by letters is not only unsafe, but also gives an imperfect idea of things, 
and is never sufiiciently particular. He therefore despatched a trusty person 
with ami^e instructions, to Carthage. This man had no sooner arrived in the 
ci^, than his business was suspected. Accordingly, he was watched and fol- 
lowed; and at kst orders were issued for his being seized. He, however, 
prevented the vigilance of his enemies, and escaped in the night ; after hav- 
ing fixed, in several public places, ps^rs, which fully declared the occasion 
of his coming among them. The senate immediately sent advice of this to 
the Romans. 

Villius, one of the deputies who had been sent into Asia, to inquire into the 
state of affairs there, and, if possible, to discover the real designs of Antiochus, 
found Hannibal in Ephesus.'^* He had many conferences with him, paid him 
several visits, and speciously affected to show him a particular esteem on all 
occasions. But his chief aim, by all this artificial behaviour, was to make him 
be suspected, and to lessen his credit with the king, in which he succeeded 
but too well.ft 

Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in this embassy : and they even 
relate the Gonver8atk)n which that general had with Hannibal.^ They tell us 

* A. M» 3812. A. Rome. »56. t Cic. d« Orat. 1. ii. b. 75, 76. 

t Hie Posaas libera retponditse ferl«jr» moltos le deliros lenes laepe Tidisse : sed qui maj^is quam Fhor- 
mio deliraret vidisse Deminem. Stobasu*. Serm. lii. g^ives tiie following^ account of tJiia matter : ^AwltoX 
ixovcas UrdYxfi rfvos IvtyjEiiSvros Sn 6 aoq>6s v^6vos crrf attiTot itrrlv, byikacu vejif^w Hdvarov tlvea 
Utos Tflf 61 IfYUV kiuriiflcu ririv h To6TOir hn<n4^uv !xc4v i. c. Hannibal, luariof a Stoie.philowiilitf* 
•ndertalce to vtov that the wise man was the oftl v ireaenj, lanyhed, as th i nkw^ g it impossible for a man 
to have aoj skill in war, without beings loQg^ practised in it. 

4 They did more, for the j sent two ships to porsuo Hannibal, and brinf hln back \ tfiej sold off hit 
roods, raxed his house, and, by a public decrtso, declared him an exile. Soch was the gratitttdo the C«r> 
ihagiaians showed to the neatest genera] thej erer had.— Cora. Kep. in ViU Anoib. e. 7. 
H Xiv. 1. xxxir. n. 60. IT Ibid. n. 61. 

** A. K. 9813. A. Rome, 657. Ur. 1. xxxr. a. 14, Polyb. 1. iu. p. 166, 167. 
ft Pohbins represents this application of Villius to Hannibal, as a premeditated desifp, in order t» 
reader htm s«si>ected to Antiochas, because of his intim^ej witii a Roman. lArj owns, that the affsiff 
•ueeoeded as if it had been designed ; but, at the same time, he fires, for a Terrobvious nasM, another 
una to this eoarersation, and says that ao more was intended bj it than to sound Ueanibal, aad to remora 
maj fears or apprebaasiont he might be nader from the Romans. 

tt I'*v< L xxxr. a. 34. Plvtafcb. in Vita, riasnia. fce. 
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that the Rowan having^ asked htm, who, In his opinion, was the greatest cap- 
tain that had ever liv^ ; he answered, Aleiander the Gteat, because, with a 
handful of Macedonians, he had defeated numberless armies, and carried his 
conquests into countries so very remote, that it seemed scarcely possible for 
any man only to trav^el so far. Being aflerwutls asked, to whom he gare the 
second rank ; he answered, to Pyrrhus, for this king, sajrs Hannibal, first un- 
derstood the art of pitching[ a camj) to advantage ; no commander had ever 
made a more judicious choice of his x>osts, was better skilled in drawing up 
his forces, or was more happy in winnir^ me affection of foreign soldiers ; in- 
pomuch that even the people of Italy were more desirous to have him for their 
governor than the Romans themselves, though diey had sc long been subject 
to them. Scipio proceedii^, asked him next, whom he lodced upon as the 
third captain ; on which decision Hannibal made no scruple to give the pre- 
ference to himself. Here Sctpio could not forbear laughing : " but what would 
you have said " continued Scipio, "had you conquered me?" — " I would," 
replied Hannibal, " have ranked myself above Alexander^ Pyrrhus, and all 
the generals the world ever produced.*' Scipio was not insensible to so re- 
fined and delicate a flatteiy, which he by no means ex]^cted ; and which, by 
giving him no rival, seemed to insinuate, tiiat no captain was worthy of being 
put in comparison with him. 

The ans^ver, as told by Plutarch,* is less witty, and not so probable^ In 
fliis author, Hannibal gives Pyrrhus the first place, Scipio the second, and him- 
self the third. 

Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which Antiochus received him ever 
since his conferences with Villius or Scipio, took no notice of it for some time, 
and seemed insensible of it. But at last he thought it adviseable to come to 
an explanation with the kii^, and to open his mindfreely to him, " the hatred," 
says he, " which I bear to the Romans, is known to the whole world. I bound 
myself to it by an oath^ from my most tender infancy. It was this hatred that 
made me draw the sword against Rome during thirty-six years. It was that, 
even in times of peace, which drove me firom my native country, and forced 
me to seek an asylum in your dominions. For ever guided and fired by the ^ 
same passion, should my hopes be eluded, I will fly to eveiy part of the globe, ' 
and rouse up all nations against the Romans. I hate them, will bate them 
eternally ; and know that they bear me no less animosity. So long as you shall 
continue in the resolution to take up arms against that people, you may rank 
Ifannibal in l^ie number of your best friencfi. But if other counsels incline 
you to peace, I declare to you once for all, address yourself to others for coun- 
sel, ana not to me." Such a speech, which came from his heart, and expressed 
the greatest sincerity, struck th^ king, and seemed to remove all his suspicions ; 
so that he now resolved to give Hannibal command of part of his fleet. t 

But, what mischief is beyond the power of flattery to produce in courts, and 
in the minds of princes? Antiochus was told, 'Uhat it was imprudent in him 
to put so much confidence in Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, whose for- 
tune or genius might suggest, in one day, a thousand difierent projects to him; 
that besides, this veiy fame which Hannibal had acquired in war,, and which 
he considered as his peculiar inheritance, was too great for a man who fought 
only under the ensigns of another ; that none but the king ought to be the gene- 
ral and conductor of the war ; and that it was incumbent on him to draw upon 
himself only the eyes and attention of all men ; whereas, should Hannibal be 
employed, he, a foreigner, would have the gloiy of all victories ascribed to 
him."i JVb fmnds^ sajs Livy on the occasion, are more susceptible of eiwy, 
than those whose merit is below their birth and dignity ; such persons ahxu/s 
abhorring virtue and worth in others, for this reason onUfy because ^ey are 
strange and foreign in themselves,^ This observation was Mlj verified on 

• Plut. ia Pyrrho, p. 687. f Liv. lib. xxxt. d. Ifl. I Lir. L xxxr. o. 42. 4S. 

I Nulla ing«nia tafti prona ad invidiam sunt, quam eoruiD qtii genus ac fortnaam toam »n"r^ aon •^naatj 
Ml rirtatom et bonum alienura odcrunU 
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flrff oceasbn. Antiochus bad been taken on bis weak side : a k>w and sradid 
jealousy^ which is the defect and characteristic of little minds, extinjeruidied 
eyeiy |;enerous sentiment in tiiat monarch. Hannibal was now slighted and 
laid aside ; he however, was greatly revenged on Antiochus, by the ul success 
this prince met with, who showed bow unfortunate tiiat king is, whose soul is 
accessible to envy, and his ears open to the poisonous Insinuaticm of flatterers. 

In a council held some time after, to which Hannibal, for form's sake, was 
admitted, he, when it came to his turn to speak, endeavoured chi^hjr to prove, 
that Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be invited into the alliance or 
Antiochus, which was not so difficult as might be imagined. **With i^ard," 
says Hannibal, '' to the operations of the war, I adhere immoveably to m^ 
first opinion ; and had my counsels been listened to before, Tuscany and L^ 
{;uria would now be all in a flame, had Hannibal, a name that strikes terror 
into the Romans, been in Italy. Though I should not be very well skilled as 
to other matters, yet the good and ill success I have met with, must necessarily 
have taught me sufficiently h6w to cariy on a war a^inst the Romans. 1 
have nothing now in my power, but to give you my counsel, and offer you my 
service. May the gods give success to all your undertakings." Hannibal's 
speech was received with applause, but not one of his counsels were put in 
execution.* 

Antiochus, imposed Upon and lulled to sleep by his flatterers, remained quiet, 
at Ephesus, after the Romans had driven him out of Greece : not once ima- 
ginii^ that Aey would ever invade his dominions.! Hannibal, who was now 
restored to favour, was for ever assuring him, that the war would soon be re- 
moved into Asia, and that he would see me enemy at his gates : that he must 
resolve either to abdicate his throne, or vigorously oppose a people whograsi)ed 
at the empire of the world. Tins discourse wakea, in some measure, me king 
out of his lethargy, and prompted him to make some weak efforts. But, as 
his conduct was unsteady, after sustainii^ a great many considerable losses, 
he was forced to terminate the war by an ignominious peace ; one of the arti- 
cles of which was, that he should deliver up Hannibal to the Romans. The 
latter, however, did not give him an opportunity to put it in execution, re- 
tiring to the island of Crete, to consider there what course would be best for 
him to take. 

The riches be had bi-ought with him, of which the people of the island had 
got some notice, had like to have proved his ruin,I Hannibal was never want* 
we in stratagems, and he had occasion to employ them now, to save both him- 
self and his treasure. ,He filled several vessels with molten lead, which he 
^ust covered with gold and silver. These he deposited in the temple of Diana, 
m presence of several Cretansf to whose honesty, he said, be confided all his 
treasure. A siroi^ guard was then posted on the temple, and Hannibal left at 
full liberty, from a supposition that his riches were secured. But he had con- 
cealed them in hollow statues of brass,§ which he always carried along with 
him. And then, embracing a favourable opportunity he had of making his 
escape, he fled to the court of Prusias, kii^ of Bithynia.jl 

It appears from histoiy, that he made some stay in the court of this princQw 
who soon engaged in war with Eumenes, king of rergamns, a professed friend 
to the Romans. By the aid of Hannibal, the troops of king Tnisias gained 
several victories by land and sea; 

He enmloyed a stratagem of an extraordinary kind, in a sea fight. IT The 
enemy's fleet consisting of more ships than his, he had recourse to artifice. 
He put into earthen vessels all kinds of serjjents^ and ordered tiiese vessels to 
be thrown into the enemy's ships.^ His chief aim in this was to destroy Eu- 
menes, and for that purpose it was necessaiy for him to find out ^vhich'ship lie 

• Lrr. 1. xsxTi. n. t. | Lir. 1. xxxvi. n. 41. f Com. Nep. in Annib. c. d, 10. Justin. 1. xtxii. c. ^ 

i Theae lUtues were thrown out by him, in a plRO* of public resort, as things of little Talae.<— Com. 2i9f^ 

B A. M. 3820. A. Rome, 564. Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 10, 11. Justin. I. xzztit. e^ % 

% Justin. 1. jocxfi. «. 4. Corn. Nep. t« Vit Anasb. 
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was onboaid of. This Hannibal diaooTered, b]r sendinjlf out a boat, upon pra 
teoce of c^reywg a letter to hiai. Having gained his point thus far, he or- 
dereu *ij« CfMiiuiaMers of the respective vessels to direct the greatest force of 
their attaclu against Eumenes' ship. They obeyed, and would have taken it, 
had he not outsailed his pursuers. The rest of the ships <^ Peigamus sus- 
tained the light with great vigour, till the earthen vessels bad been thrown into 
them. At first they only laughed at this, and were very much surprised to 
find such weapons employed against them. But seeing themselves surrounded 
with serpents which flew out of these vessels when they hmke to pieces, they 
were seized with dread, retired in disorder, and yielded the victory to the 
enemy. 

Services of so important a nature, seemed to secure for ever to Hannjoa an 
imdisturbed asylum at that prince's court. The Romans however, would not 
suffer him to he easy there, but deputed Q^ Fkminius to Prusias, to complain 
of th^ protection he gave Hani^bal.* The latter readily coi^ectured the mo- 
tive of this embassy, and therefore did not wait till his enemies had an oppor- 
tunity of delivering him up. At first he attempted to secure himself bT night, 
but perceiving that the seven secret outlets which he had contrived in his pal- 
ace were all seized by the soldiers of Prusias, who, by this perfidy, was de- 
sirous of making his court to the Romans-, he ordered the poison, which he had 
long kept for this melandioly occasion, to be brought him ; and, taking it in 
his hand, " let us,** said he, '^ free the Romans from the disquiet with which 
they have been so long tortured, since they have not patience to wait for an 
old man's death. The victcoy which Flaminius gains over a naked, and be- 
trayed man, will not do him much honour. This single day wiU be a lasting 
testioaony of the ^at degeneracy of the Romans. Their fathers sent notice 
to Pynhus, to desire he would beware of a traitor who intended to poison him, 
and that at a tmie when tnis pnnce was at war with them in the vei^r centre 
of Italy ; hut their sons have deputed a person of consular dignity to instigate 
Prusias impiously to murder one who is not only his friend, but his euest." 
AAer calling down curses upon Prusias, and having invoked the gods, the pro- 
tectoK and avengers of the sacred rights of hospitality, he swallowed the poi» 
son, and died at seventy years of age.t 

This year was remarkable for the death of three great men, Hannibal, Phi- 
lopoemen, and Scipio, who it is worthy of notice all died out of their native 
countries, in a manner far from corresponding to the glor^ of their actions. 
The two first died by poison : Hannibal was betrayed by his host ; and Phi- 
lopoemen being taken prisoner in a battle against the Messinians, and thrown 
into a dungeon, was forced to swallow a dose of poison. As to Scipio, he ba- 
nished himselt, to avoid an unjust prosecution which was carrying on against 
him at Rome, and ended his days in a kind of obscurity. 

THE CHARACTER AVTD EULOGICM OF HANNIBAL. 

This would be the proper place for representing the excellent qualities of 
Hannibal, who reflected so much glory on Carthage. But, as I have attempted 
to draw his character ei8ewhere,f and to eive a just idea of him, by raaKing 
a comparison between him and Scipio, I think it uiinecessaiy to give his culo- 
gium at laige in this place. 

Persons who devote themselves to the profession of arms, cannot spehd too 
HHich time in the study of this great man, who is looked upon, by the best 
judges, as the most complete general, in almost every respect, that ever the 
worid produced. 

♦A. M.S822. A. Rome, 5f>«. Liv. 1. xxxix n. 61. ' 

t Plotnrch, aeeordin^ to his cuitom. assisrns him three different deaths. Some, says be, relate, that 
Mviar wrapped his cloak about his neck, he ordered his senrant to fix his knees against hb buttocks, and 
not to leave ttvistiof tiU be had slranf led him. Others say, that in imitfition of Themistocles and Midas. 
.* ?T^^S* ^^.^' A»ry **"• "»» ihatHftnmbal draok a poiran which he alwajs carmd abowt bimi 
»ad ttirii|^ tiw^UD aato bif.hnfds. ctiad, v Let us /i«o," Scc.^Jn VitoTlaminii. 

I VoL II. Of thenctM oS sludyir^ mad fe^inir tho B«Uaa {.ettrei. 
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During the whole seventeen years, (the time the war lasted,) two enon only 
are objected to Inm ; first, liis not marchine, immediately after tlje battle c^ 
Cannse, his victorious array to Rome, in order to besiege that city ; secondly, 
his sufferii^ their courage to be softened and enen'ated, durir^ their winter- 
quarters in Capua ; errors, which only show that great men are not so in ait 
things, summi emm nmt homilies tamen ;^ and which, perhaps, may be partly 
excused. 

But then, for these ^vo errors, what a multitude of shining qualities appear 
in Hannibal ! How extensive were his views and designs, even in his most ten- 
der years! What greatness of soul! what intrepidity! what presence ot mind 
must he have possessed, to be able, even in the fire and heat of action, to take 
all advantages ! With what surprising address must he have managed the minds 
of men, that amidst so great a variety of nations as composed his army, who 
often were in want botii of money and provisions, his camp was not once dis- 
turbed with an insurrection, either against himself or any of his generals! With 
what equity, what moderation, must he have behaved towards his new allies, to 
have prevailed so far, as to attach them inviolably to bis service, though he 
was reduced to the necessity of making them sustain almost the whole burden 
of the war, by quartering his army upon them, and levying contributions in 
their several countries ! In fine, how fruitful must he have been in expedients, 
to be able to cany on, for so many years, the war in a remote countiy , in spite 
of the violent opposition made by a powerful domestic faction, which refused 
him supplies otevery kind, and thwarted him on all occasions ! It may be af- 
firmed, Uiat Hannibal, during the whole series of this war, seemed the only prop 
of the state, and the soul of every part of the empire of the Carthaginians, 
who could never believe themselves conquered, till Hannibal confessed that he 
himself was so. 

But that man must know the character of Hannibal veiy imperfectly, who 
sliould consider him only at the head of armies. The particulars we leani 
from history, concemii^ the secret intelligence he held with Philip of Macedon ; 
the wise counsels he gave to Antiochus, king of Syria ; the double regulation 
be introduced in Carthsge, with regard to the management of the public reve- 
nues and the administration of justice, prove that he was a grreat statesman in 
every respect. So superior and universal was his genius, that it took in all parts 
of government; and so great were his natural abilities, that he was capa^^fe of 
acquitting himself in all the various functions of it with glory. Hannibal shone 
as conspicuously in the cabinet as in the field ; equally able to fill civil or mili- 
tanr emi>loyments. In a word, he uhited in his. own person, the different talents 
ana merits of all professions, the sword, the gown, and the finances. 

He had some learning ; and though he was so much employed in military la- 
bours, and engaged in so many wars, he, however, found leisure to cultivate 
the muses.t oeveral smart repartees of Hannibal, which have been transmit- 
ted to us, show that he had a great fund of natural wit ; and this he improved, 
by the most polite educatiou that could be bestowed at that time, in such a re- 
public as Carthage. He spoke Greek tolerably well, and wrote several books 
in that language. His preceptor was a Laceaaemonian, (Solsius,) who, wnth 
Philenius, another Lacedaemonian, accompanied him in all his expeditions. 
Both these undertook to write the history of this renowned warrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, be was not so profligate and 
wicked. as he is represented by Livy ; "cruel even to inhumanity ; more per- 
fidious than a Carthaginian ; regardless of truth, of probity, of the sacred ties 
of"^ oaths ; fearless of the gods, and utterly void of religion.*' Inhumana cru- 
deltas, ffrfidia plmquam Punica : nihil veri, nihil sancti, nuUus deutn metus^ 
nullum jus jurandum^ nulla rc/tWo.J According to Polybius, he rejected a 
barbarous proposal that was maae to him, before he entered Italy, of eating 

* aainctil. 
t Atque hk Untus vii^ tentivqiM bellis diftracttiat jioaiuhU temporit tcibott litcrii, fce.— Corn. Ntjf, m 
ViU Aanib. cf^ IS. t Lit* 1* X3U. b. i. 
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tramni fleah^ at a time when bis army was in absolute want of provisioiB.* 
Some years after, so far from treating with barbarity, as he was advised to den 
the dead body of Sempronius Gracchus, which Mago had sent him, he caused 
bis funeral obsequies to be solemnized in presence of the whole araiy.t ^« 
have seen him, on many occasions^howing the highest reverence for the gods i 
and Justin, who copied Trogus JPompeius, an author worthy of credit, ob 
serves that he always showed uncommon wisdom and continence, with regar* 
to the great number of women taken by him during the course ai so lo^g s 
war ; insomuch, that no one would have imagined he had been born in Africa 
where incontinence is the predominaiit vice of the country. Pudicitiamaueeun 
teuUum inter tot captivas habnusey vi in Africa naium quivis negaret.l 

His disregard of wealth at a time when he had so many opportunities t< 
enrich himself, by the plunder of the cities he stormed, and the nations he sub 
dued, shows, that he knew the true and genuine use which a general oucbl 
to make of riches, viz. to gain the affection of his soldiers, and to attach alJiej 
to his interest, by diffusing his beneficence on proper occasions, and not being 
sparing in his rewards ; a veiy essential quality, but very uncommon in a com 
mandcr. The only use Hannibal made of money was to purchase success, 
firmly penuaded, that a man who is at the kead of affairs is sufficiently recom 
pensed by the gloiy derived from victory. 

He always led a very r^alar, austere life ; and even in times of peace, and 
in the midist of Carthage, when he was invested with the first dignity of th^ 
city, wc are told that he never used to recline himself on a bed at meals, ai 
was the custom in those ages, and drank but veiy little wine.§ So regnla/ 
and uniform a life may serve as an illustrious example to our commanders, wL* 
often include among the privileges of war, and the duly of officers, the keep 
in^of splendid tables, and luxurious living. 

But, notwithstanding those eulogiums, I do not, however, pretend tojustift 
entirely all the errors and defects with which Hannibal is chaiged. Thcugli 
he possessed an assemblage of the most exalted qualities, it cannot be denied 
that he had some litde tincture of the vices of his country : .and that it would 
be difficult to excuse some actions and circumstances of his life. Polybius 
obser\'e8, that Hannibal was accused of avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in 
Rome.ll He adds, on the same occasion, that people wore very much divided 
m opinion concerning him ; and it would be no wonder, as he had niade him- 
self so many enemies in both cities, that thejr should have drawn him in dis- 
advantageous colours. But Polybius is of opinion, that though it should be 
taken for granted, that all the defects, wfth which he is charged are true, we 
yet ought to conclude, that they were not so much owing to his nature and dis- 
position, as to the difficulties vritli which he was surrounded in the course of 
so long and laborious a war ; and to the complacency he was obliged to show 
to the general officers, whose assistance he absolutely wanted for the execu* 
tion of his various enterprises ; and whom he was not always able to restrain, 
ftiiy more than he could the soldiers who fought under them. 

SECTION IT. — ^DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE CARTHAGINIANS AND MA8INI39A, 
CINQ OK NUMIDIA. 

Among the conditimis of the i>eace granted to the Carthaginians, there was 
one which imported, that they should restore to Masinissa all the territories 
and cities he possessed before tlie war ; and Scipio, to reward the zeal and 
fidelity which that monarch had shown with regard to the Romans, had also 
added to his dominions those of Syphax. This presently afterwards gave rise 
to disputes and quarrels between the Carthagijuans and Numidians. 

* Excerpt. « Polyb. p. S3. f £xe«rp^ e Diod. p. 383. Liv. I. xxr. n. 17. t Lib. puEii. e. 4. 

( Cibi pationitque, deu Jerio natanJi, non rolnptAte, nu)dus finita*. — Li v. I. xxi. n. 4. 

Couut AiiAtbalem nee turn cum Ronam tonaatembello Italia cootrcmuit, nee cum revertn* Carthagi- 
•€m MaxnamB ianMivm teiiittt,aat c a b a n tftw «cbiuu»o, aut plus quam textario vini indnbiiM*— Justin. !• 
tttik 9,4. I) Excerpt. « Polyb p. 84. S7. 
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These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were both kings In Kumfdia, but 
reiened in different parts of it. The subjects of Sypbax were called Masflesuli, 
and their capital was Cirtha. Those of Masinissa were the Massyli ; but both 
these nations are better known by the name of Numidians, which was common 
to them. Their principal strength consisted in th^ir cavaliy. They always 
rode without saddles, and some even without bridles, whence Viiigil called 
them Jiumidas infrani,* 

In the beginning of the second Punic war, Sypbax adhering to the Romans, 
Gala, the father of Masinissa, to check the career of so powerful a neighbour, 
thought it his interest to join the Carthaginians, and accordii^ly sent out 
against Sypbax a powerful army, under the conduct of his son, at that time but 
seventeen years of age.f Sypbax being overcome in a battle, in which it is 
said he lost thirty thousand men, escaped into Mauritania. The face of things, 
however, was aflervt^ards greatly changed. 

Masinissa, after his father's death, was often reduced to the brink of rain ; 
being driven from his kingdom by an usurper ; closely pursued by Sypbax ; 
in danger every instant of falling into the hands of his enemies ; and destitute 
of forces, money, and almost eveiy tbing.f He was at that time in alliance 
with the Romans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had an interview in 
Spain. His misfortunes would not permit him to bring great succours to that 
general. When Laelius arrived in Africa, Masinissa joined him with a few 
norse, and from that time was inviolably attached to the Roman interest.^ 
Sypbax^ on the contraiy. havir^ married the famous Sophonisba, daughter of 
Asarubal, went over to the Carthaginians. 

The fortune of these two princes now underwent a final cbange.ll Sypbax 
lost a great battle, and was taken alive by the enemy. Masinissa, the victor, 
besieged Cirtha, his capital, and took it. But he met with a greater danger 
in that city than he had faced in the field, in the charms and endearments of 
Sophonisba, which he was unable to resist. To secure this princess to him- 
self he married her ; but a few days after, he was obliged to send her a dose 
of poison, as her nuptial present ; this being the only way left him to keep his 
promise with his queen, and preserve her from the power of the Romans. 

This was a great fault in itself, and must necessarily have disobliged a na* 
tion that was so jealous of its authority : but this young prince repaired it glo- 
riously by the signal services he afterwards rendered Scipio. We observed, 
that after the defeat and capture of Sypbax, the dcHninions of this prince were 
bestowed upon him ; and that the Carthaginians were forced to restore all he 
possessed before. IT This gave rise to the divisions we are now about to relate. 

A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the Lesser Syrtis, was the 
subject of those contests.** The country was very rich, and the soil extremely 
fruitful, a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis only, which belonge'd to that 
territory, paid daily- a talent to the Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Masi- 
nissa had seized part of this territoiy. Each side despatched deputies to 
Rome,''to plead the cause of their superiors before the senate. This assembly 
thought proper to send Scipio Africanus, with two other commissioners, to exa- 
mine the controversy upon the spot. However, they returned without cominr 
to any resolution, and left the business in the same uncer tain state in which 
thev bad found it. Possibly they acted in this manner by order of the senate, 
ana had received private instructions to favour Masinissa, who was then pos- 
sessed of the district in question. • 

Ten years after, new commissioners having been appointed to examine the 
same affair, they acted as the former had done, and left the whole undeter- 
mined.tt 

After the like distance of time, the Carthaginians again brought thehr com- 
plaint to the senate, but with greater importunity than before.Jt They repie* 

• JRn. 1. IT. rer. 41. t L»V' !• Mi^« n. 48, 49. t Lir. 1. zmxx. n. 39.— S4. «* I.ir. 1. nix. n. 9S 
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tented, fhat besides the territories at fi^t in dispute, Masinissa had, dariDg^ the 
two preceding years, dispossessed thera of upwards of seventy towns and cas* 
ties : that their hands were lx>und up by the article of the last treaty, which 
forbade their making war upon any of the allies of the Romans; that they 
could no longer bear the insolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that prince ; that 
tfiey were deputed to Rome with three requests, which they desired mi^ht be 
immediately complied with, viz. either to get orders to have the affau* exa* 
mined and decided by the senate ; or, secondly, that they might be permitted 
to repel force by force, and defend themselves by arms ; or, lastly, that if 
favour was to prevail over justice, they then entreated the Romans to specify, 
once for alL which of the Carthaginian lands they were desiious should be 
vested in Masinissa, that they, by this means, might hereafter know what 
they had to depend on ; and that the Roman people would have some r^ard 
to them, at a time when this prince set no other bounds to hb |>>etensions, than 
his insatiable avarice. The deputies concluded with beseeching the Romans, 
that if the Carthaginians had been guilhr of any crimes with regard to them, 
since the conclusion of the last peace, that they themselves would punish them 
for it ; and not give them up to the wild caprice of a prince, by whom their 
liberties were made precarious, and their lives insupportable. After ending 
their speech, being pierced with g^ief, they fell prostrate upon the earth, and 
burst into tears : a scene that moved all who were present to compassion, and 
raised a violent hatred against Masinissa« Gulussa, his son. who was then pre* 
sent, beinp^ asked what he had to reply, answered, that his father had not given 
him any instructions, not knowing that any thing would be laid to his chaise. 
He only desired the senate to reflect, that the circumstance which drew all this 
hatred upon him from the Carthaginians, was the inviolable fidelity with which 
he had always been attached to them. The senate, after hearing both sides, 
answered, that they were inclined to do justice to that party to whom it was 
due ; that Gulussa should set out immediately with their orders to his father, 
who thereby was commanded to send deputies with those of Carthage ; that 
they would do all that lay in theur power to serve him, but not to the prejudice 
of the Carthaginians ; that it was out just Uie ancient limits should be pre- 
served ; and that it was far from being the intention of the Romans, to liavd 
the Carthaeinians dispossessed, during the peace, of those territories and cities 
which had been left tnem by the treatjr. The deputies of both powers were 
then dismissed w^th the usual presents. 

All these assurances, however, were but mere words. It is plain that the 
Romans did not once endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the 
least justice ; and that they protracted the business, on purpose to give Masi- 
nissa an opportunity to establish himself in his usurpation, and weaken his 
enemiesl* 

A new deputation was sent to examine the affair upon the spot, and Cato 
was one of the commissioners.! On their arrival, thev asked the parties if 
they were willing to abide by their determination. Afasinissa readily com- 
plied. The Carthaginians answered, that they had a fixed rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had been concluded with Scipio, 
and desired that their cause might be examined with all possible rigou;*. They 
therefore could not come to any decision. The deputies visited all the coun- 
try, and found it in a very good condition, especially the city of Cartba^ ; 
and they were surprised to see it, after being involved in such a calamity, 
again raised to so exalted a pitch of power and grandeur. The senate %vas 
told of this, immediately on the return of the deputies ; and declared that Rome 
could never be in safety, so long as Carthage should subsist. From tliis time, 
whatever affair was debated in the senate, Cato always added the foilowir^ 
words to his opinion, / conclude thai Carthage ought to be destroyed. This 
grave senator did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare jealousy of 
the growing power of a neighbouring state is a sufficient cause for destroying 

♦ Polyb. p. Ml. t A. M. 384B. A. IUhdc. 600. A pp. it Belt Pun. p. S7. 
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t city, coDtmry to the faith of tveatiesv But Scipio Nasica was of optafon, that 
tlie ruin of this city would draw after it that of their commonwealth ; because 
the Romans, havmg then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient severity of 
Iheir manners, and abandon themselves to luxury and pleasures, the never- 
failir^ subverters of the most Courishing empires. 

In the mean time, divisions broke out in Carthage.* The popular faction, 
having now become superior to that of the grandees and senators, sent forty 
citizens into banishment ; and bound the people by an oath, never to suffer 
the least mention to be made of recalling those exile^. They withdrew to the 
couft^of Masinissa, who despatched Gulussa and Micipsa, his two sons, to 
Carthage, to solicit their return. But the gates of the city were shut against 
them, and one of them was closel;;^ pursued by HamiJcar, one of the gene- 
rals of the republic. This gave rise to a new war, and accordingly armies 
were levied on both sides. A battle was fought ; and the younger Scipio, 
who afterwards ruined Canhj^e, was spectator of it. He had been sent from 
Lucullus in Spain, under whom Scipio then fought, to Masinissa, to desire some 
elephants from that monarch. During the whole engagement, he stood upon a 
neighbouring hill, and was surprised to see Masinissa, then eighty-eight years 
of age, mounted, agreeably to the custom of his country, on a horse without 
a saddle ; ^ying mm rank to rank, like a ^oung olTicer, and sustaining the 
most arduous toils. The fight was very obstinate, and continued all day, but 
at last the Carthaginians gave way. Scipio used to say aftenvards, that he 
bad been present at lil^ny battles, but at none with so much pleasure as this ; 
having never before beheld so formidable ah army engage, without any dan- 
ger or trouble to himself. And being very conversant in the writings of Ho- 
mer, he added, that till his time, there were but two more who had been spec- 
tators of such an action, viz. Jupiter from mount Ida, and Neptune from Sa- 
mothrace, when the Greeks and Trojans foupht before Troy. I know not 
whether the sight of a hundred thousand men, (the number eiigaged) butcher- 
ing one another, can administer a real pleasure, or whether such a pleasure is 
consistent with the sentiments of humanity, so natural to mankind. 

The Carthaginians after the battle was x)ver, entreated Scipio to terminate 
their contests with Masinissa.f Accordingly, he heard both parties, and the 
Carthaginians consented to relinquish the territory of Emporium, | which had 
been the first cause of their division ; to pay Masinissa two hundred talents 
of silver down, and eight hundred more at such times as should be agreed on. 
But Masinissa insisting on the return of the exiles, they did not come to any 
decision. Scipio, after having paid his compliments, and returned thanks to 
Hasiriissa, set out with the elephants for which he had been sent. 

The king, immediately after the battle was over, had blocked up the ene- 
my's camp, which was pitched upon a hill, where neither troops nor provisions 
£ould come to them.§ During this interval, iheie arrived deputies from Rome, 
•vith orders from the senate to decide the quarrel, in case the king should be 
defeated, otherwise to leave it undetermined, and to give the king the strongest 
Assurances of the continuation of their friendship, wiiich they did. In the 
mean time, the famine daily iiicreased in the enemy's camp, which, being 
heightened by the plague, occasiui^d a new calamity, and made dreadful ha- 
foc. Being now reduced to the last extremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, 
promising to deliver up the deserters, to pay him five thousand talents of sil- 
f er in filler years, and restore the jexiles, notwithstanding their oaths to th^ 
contraiy. They all submitted to tlie ignominious ceremony of passing under 

♦ App. p. 38. t A pp. de Bell. Pun. p. ^. 

X Emporium, or Emporia, was a coantry of Africa, afn Ihe Lesser Syrtis, m which Leptit stood. No 
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the yoke,* and were dismissed with only one suit of clothes for each. Gulussa. 
to satiate bis vengeance for the ill treatment which we before observed he had 
met with, sent out against them a body of cavaliy, whom, from their great 
weakness, they could neither escape uor resist ; so that, of fifty-eight thousand 
men, veiy few returned to Carthage. 

ARTICUB III.— THE THIRD PUNIC WAR^ 

The third Punic war, which was less considerable than either of the former, 
with regard to the number and greatness of the battles, and its continuance, 
ndiich was only four years, was still more remarkable with respect to the. suc- 
cess and event of it, as it ended in the total ruin and destniction of Carthage.t 

The inhabitants from their last defeat, knew what they might naturally fear 
from Ae Romans, from whom they had always met with the most rigorous 
treatment, after they had addressed them upon their disputes with Masinissa.^ 
To prevent the consequences of it. the Cartiiaginians, by a decree of the 
' senate, impeached Asdnibal, general of the army, and Carthalo, commander 
of the auxiliary forces, ^ guilty of high treason, for being the authors of the 
war against the king of Num]dia.§ They then sent a deputation to Rome, to 
inquire what opinion that republic entertained of their late proceedings, and 
what was desired of them. The deputies were coldly answered, that it was 
the business of the senate and people of Carthage to know what satisfaction 
was due to the Romans. A second deputation bringing them no clearer an- 
swer, they fell into the greatest dejection, and being seized with the strongest 
terr(»s, upon recollecting their past sufferings^, they fancied the enemy was 
already at their gates, and imagined to themselves all the dismal consequences 
of along siege, and a city taken by the sword.|| 

In the mean time, the Senate debated at Rome, on the measures it would be 
proper for them to take, and the disputes between Cato and Scipio Nasica, 
who were of quite different opinions on this subject, were renewed. if The for^ 
mer, on his retpm from Africa, had declared, in the strongest terms, that he 
had not found Carthage exhausted of men or money, nor in so weak and bum- 
ble a state as the Romans supposed it to be; but on the contrary, that it was 
crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with immense quantities of geld 
and silver, and prodigious magazines of arms and all warlike stores ; and was 
80 haughty and confident on account of this foree, that their hopes and ambi- 
tion had no bounds. It is farther said, that after he had ended his speech, he 
threw out of the fold of his robe into the midst of the senate, some African 
figs, and as the senators admired their beauty and size, Know, says he, thai it 
is but three days since ikese Jigs were gathered. Such is the distance betz&^en the 
enemy and us.** 

Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons for voting as they did. ^t 
Nasica, observing that the people rose to such a height of insolence, as thn; ^v 
them into excesses of every kind ; that their prosperity had swelled ihem wi h 
a pride which their senate itself was not able to check ; and that their po\^«T 
had become so enormous, that they were able to draw the city, by force, isto 
every mad design they might undertake, was desirous that they should ci !> 
tinue in fear of Carthage, as a curb to restrain their audacious conduct. Foi 
it was his opinion, that me Carthaginians were too weak to subdue the Romans, 
and at the same time so powerful, that it was not for the interest of the Remans 
to consider them in a contemptible lightr With regard to Cato, he thouglif. 
that as his countrymen were become haughty and insolent by success, and 
■ I . > , ■ . I ... I .. . _ 
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plunged headlong int6 dissipation of every kind ; noting could be more dan* 
gerous than for it to have a rival city, to whom the Romans were odious ; a 
city that, till now, had been powerful, but was become, even by its misfortunes, 
more wise and provident than ever ; and therefore, that it would not be safe 
to remove the fears of the inhabitants entirely with regard to a forei^ power, 
since they had, within their own walls, all the opportunities of indulging them- 
selves in excesses of every kind. 

To lay aside, for one instant, the laws of equity, I leave the reader to deter- 
mine which of these two great men reasoned most justly, according to the 
maxims of sound policy, and the true interests of a state. One undoubted 
circumstance is, that all historians have observed that^ there was a sensible 
chaise in the conduct and government of the Romans, immediately after the 
ruin of Carthage ;* that vice no loiter made its way into Rome with a timo- 
TOiis pace, and as it were by stealth, but appeared openly, and seized, with 
astonishing rapidity, all orders of the republic; that senators, plebeians, in a 
word, all conditions, abandoned themselves to luxury and voluptuousness, with- 
out having the least regard to, or sense of decency, which occasioned, as it 
must necessarily, the ruin of the state. " The first Scipio,"t says Paterculus, 
speaking of the Romans, '* had laid the foundations of their future gprandeur : 
and the last, by his conquests, had opened a door to all manner of luxury and 
dissoluteness. For after Carthaffe, which obliged Rome to stand for ever on 
Its guard, by disputing empire witli that city, had been totally destroyed, the 
depravity of manners was no loiter slow m its progress, but swelled at once 
beyond ail conception.*' 

Be this as it may, the senate resolved to declare war against the Carthaip- 
nians ; and the reasons, or pretences, uiged for it, were their keeping up ships, 
contrary to the tenor or treaties ^ their sending an army out of their territories, 
aj^ainst a prince who was in alliance with Rome, and whose son they treated 
iff, at the time he was accompanied by a Roman ambassador.J 

An event that by chance occurred very fortunately while the senate of Rome 
was debating on the affair of Carthage, contributed, doubtless^ very much to 
make them take that Tesolution.§, This was the arrival of defiuties from Utica, 
who came to surrender themselves, Aeir effects, their territories, and their city, 
into the hands of 4he Romans. Nothing could have happened more seasonably. 
Utica was the second city of Africa, vastly rich, and had an equally spacious 
and commodious port ; it stood within sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it 
might serve as a depot of arms in the attack of that city. The Romans now 
hesitated no longer, but proclaimed war. M. Manilius, and L. Marcius Cen- 
sorinus, the two consuls, were desired to set out as soon as possible. They had 
secret orders from the senate, not to end the war but by tlie destruction of Car- 
thage. The consuls immediately left Rome, and stopped at Lilybaeum in Si 
clly. They had a considerable fleet, on board of which were four-score thou 
sand foot, and about four thousand horse. 

The Carthag-inians were not yet acquainted with the resolutions \vhictk had 
been taken at Rome. II The answer brought back by their deputies had only 
increased their (ears, viz. It was the business of the Carthaginiansto consider 'what 
mtisfojction wcls due to the Romans. This made them not know what course to 
take. At last they sent new deputies, whom they invested with full powers to 
act as they should see proper ; and even, what the former wars could never 
make them stoop to, to declare tliat^he Carthaginians gave up themselves, and 

• Ubi Carihft^, et lemula imperii Romaiii ab stirpe^Qteriit, Fortuaa seyire ao miieere omnia ccepit.— 
Baltnst in Bell. Catilin. 

Aate Cartharitiem aeletam, popuhn et Knatiis RomaniM plaeide modeiteqae inter se Remp. tsMtabaat 
— Metns hoitilis in bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi fonpido ilia meotibuf decessit, iilicet ca 
f lue teeandas res amant, lasciria atque supeibia incessere. — Sallust in Bello Ju^orthtno. 

t P^aatiaa RoMaooram prior Seipia riam apemerat, Inxuria posterior aporait (^aippe remoto Carth« 
ciois metn, sablataque imperii emola, noa grada sed (vrscipiti cursu a rirtote dcseitam, ad tiU traasciv 
Sm— VeL Paterc?!. il. c. 1. - • . . , «« 

)App-p.«. |A.M.885e. A.Rome.80e^ App. ImB. Poa. p. 43. | Polyb. escwrpt. 1«|;M. p. 97S. 
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allftey poflsened, to the wdl and pleasure of the RomaiM. Thk, tccordnK 
to the import of the clause, se tuaque eorwn arbitrio permUUre^wz^ submitticj; 
tiiemselves, without i^senre, to toe power of the Romans, and becoming their 
Tassals. Nevertheless, they did not expect any g^eat success from this con* 
desceosion, though so veiy mortifying; as the Uticans had been before-hand 
witl. diem on that occasion, and had thus depriyed theni of the merit of a ready 
aiid voluntaiy submission. 

The deputies, on their anrival at Rome, were infoimed that war had been 
proclaimea, and that the anny was set out. The Romans had despatched a 
courier to Carthage, with the decree bf the senate, uid to inform that city that 
the Roman fleet had sailed. The deputies had therefore no time for delibera- 
tion, but delivered up themselves, and all they possessed, to the Romans. In 
consequence of this behaviour, they were answered, that since they had at last 
ts^en a right step, the senate ^nted them their liberty, the eqjoyment of theii 
laws, and all their territories and other possessions, whether public or private, 
provided that, within the space of thirty days, they should send as host^es, to 
Lilybaeuro, three hundred young Carthaginians of the first distinction, and com- 
ply vritb the orders of the consuls. This last condition filled them with inex- 
pressible anxiety : but the concern they were under would not allow them to 
make the least reply, or to demand an explication; nor indeed would it have 
been to any purpose. They therefore set out for Carthage, and there gave an 
account 01 their embassy. 

All the articles of the treaty were extremely severe with regard to the Car- 
thaginians ; but the silence of the Romans with respect to the cities, of which 
no notice was taken in the concessions which that people were willing to make, 
perplexed them exceedingly. All they had to do was to obey. Ailer the many 
former ai^ recent losses the Carthaginians had sustained, they were by no means 
in a condition to resist such an enemy, since they had not been able to oppose 
Masinissa. Troops, provisions, ships, allies, in a word, every thing was wan*, 
tii^, and hope and vigour more than all the rest.^ ' 

They did not think proper to wait till the thirt]jr days which had been allow- 
ed them were expired, but immediately sent their hostages, in order to soflen 
the enemy by the readiness of their obedience, though they could by no means 
flattor themselves withlbe hopes of meetii^ with favour on this occasion. These 
hostages were in a manner tne flower, ana the only hopes, of the noblest fami- 
lies of Carthage. Never was there a more movii^ scene ; nothing was now 
heard but cries, nothing seen but tears, and all places echoed with groans and 
laimentations ! 6ut, above all, the unhappy mothers, bathed in tears, tore tlieir 
dishevelled hair, teat their breasts, and, as grief and despair had distracted 
them, cried out in such a manner, as might have moved the most savage breasts 
to compassion. But the scene was much more mournful, when the fatal mo 
ment ot their separation arrived ; when, after having accompanied their dear 
children to the ship, they bid them a long, last farewell, persuaded that they 
should never see them more ; they wept a flood of tears over them ; embraced 
them with the utmost fondness ; clasped them eagerly in their arms ; could not 
be prevailed upon to -part with them till they were forced away, which was 
more grievous and afflicting than if their hearts had been torn out of their breasts. 
The hostages being arrived in Sicily, were carried from thence to R(Hne ; and 
th^ consuls told the deputies, that when they should arrive at Utica, they would 
acquaint them with the orders of the republic 

In such a situation of afiairs, nothing can be more grievous than a state of 
uncertainty, which, without descending to particulars, presents to the mind the 
blackest scenes of miseiy. As soon as it was known that the fleet was arrived 
at Utica, the deputies repaired to the Roman camp, signifying that tliey were 
come, in the name of their republic, to receive the commands which tibey were 
ready to obey. The consul, after praising their good disposition and coinpli 

• Poljrb. excerpt, laf^ p. vn 
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wice, commanded tljem to deliver up to him, without fraud or delay, all their 
anns. This they consented to, but besought him to reflect on the sad condition 
to which he was reducing them, at a time when Asdrubal whose quarrel against 
tlicm was owing to no other cause than their perfect submission to (he orders of 
the Romans, wafl advanced ahnost to their gates, with an army of twenty thou- 
sand men. The answer returned them was, That the Romans would set that 
matter risrht.* 

This order was immediately put in execution.t There arrived in the camp 
a long train of wagons, loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out of 
Carthage ; two hundred thousand complete sets of armour, a mimberlew raul- 
tHude of darts and javelins, with two thousand engines for shooting daru 
and stones.* Then followed the deputies of Carthage, accompanied by the 
most venerabic senators and priests, who came purposely to try to" move the 
Romans to compassion in this critical moment, when their sentence was about to 
be pronounced, and their fate would be irrevocable. Censorinus the consul, for 
it was he who spoke all this time, rose up for a moment at their coming, and 
expressed some kindness and affection for them, bt?t suddenly assuming a grave 
and severe countenance, '*! cannot," says he," but commend the readiness with 
which you execute the orders of the senate. They have commanded me to tell 
you, that It is their absolute will and pleasure that you depart out of Carthage 
. which they have resolved to d^troy ; and that you remove into any other part 
of your dominions, as yod shall thmk proper, provided it be at the distance of 
eight stadia§ from the sea." 

The instant the consul had pronounced this fulminating decree, nothii^ was 
heard among the Carthaginians but lamentable shrieks and bowlings. Being 
now In a manner thunderstruck, they neither knew where they were, nor what 
they did ; but rolled themselves in the dust, tearing their clothes, and unable 
to vent their grief any otherwise, than in broken sighs and deep groans. Being 
afterwards a little recovered, they lifted up their hands with the air of suppli- 
ants, one moment towards the gods, and the next towards the Ronfans, implo- 
rii^ their mercy and justice with regard to a people who would soon be redu- 
cedf to the extremity of despair. But, as both the gods and men were deaf to 
their leri-ent prayers, they soon changed them into reproaches and imprecations, 
bidding the Romans call to mind, that there were such lyings as avei^ing de* 
ities, >vfaose severe eyes were for ever Open on guilt and treachery. The Ro- 
mans themaelves could not refrain from tears at so moving a spectacle, but their 
resolution was fixed. The deputies could not even prevail so far as to get the 
execution of this order suspended, till they should have an opportunity ofpre- 
sentirar themselves again before the senate, to get if revoked it possible. They 
were forced to set out immediately, and carry the answer to Carthage. || 

The people waited for their return with such an impatience and terror, d« 
words could never express. It was scarcely possible for them to break through 
the crowd, that flocked round them, to bear the answer, which waa but too 
strongly painted in their faces. When they Were come into the seroite, and 
had declared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a general shriek informed 
the people of their too lamentable fate ; and, from that instant, nothing wat 
seen nor heard, in every part of the city, but howling add despair, madness 
and fury. IT 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the course of the histoiy i^ 
a moment, to reflect on the conduct of the Romans. It is to be regretted thai 
tlie fragment of Polybius, where an account is g^ven of this deputation, should 
end exactly in the most affecting part of this event. I should set a much 
higher value on one short reflection of so judicious an author, than on the long 
harangues which Appian ascribes to the deputies and the consul. 1 can never 
believe that so rational, judicious, and just a man as Polybius, could have ap- 

♦ PolTb. p. 975. Appian, p. 44—46. f Appian, p. 46. % Baliste, or CaUpulta. 

I Font leafuet. or twelr. mil«t. U Appi»a. p. 46-58. f AppMo, p. 68, M. 
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poved the pnoceeduv of the Romans on the pieaeiit occasion. We ^ not 
neie discover, in my opinion, any of the characteristics whvch distinguished 
them anciently ; that g^atness of soul, that rectitude, that utter abb^rrence 
of all mean artifices, frauds, and impostures^ which, as is somewhere said, 
fonned no part of the Roman character; MimtMRomants aritbus. Why diet 
»>t the Romans attack the Carthaginians by open force ! Why should they 
declare expressly in a treaty, a most solemn and sacred thing, that they allowed 
them the full enjoyment of their liberties and laws; and understand, at the 
same time, certain private conditions, which proved the entire ruin of both ! 
Why should they conceal, under the scandalous omission of the woid cUy m this 
treaty, the black design of destroying Carthag^e ; as if, beneath the cover 
of such an equivocation, they might destroy it with justice ? In fine, why did 
the Romans not make tneir last declaration, till aAer they had extorted from 
the Carthaginians, at different times, their hostages and arms ; that is, till they 
had absolutely rendered them incapable of disobeying their most arbitrary 
commands ? Is it not manifest that Carthage, notwithstanding all its defeatf 
and losses, though it was weakened and almost exhausted, was still a terror te 
the Romans, ami that they were persuaded they were not able to conquer it 
by force of arms ? It is very dangerous to be possessed of so much power as 
nuty enable one to commit injustice with impunity, and with the prospect of 
being a gainer by it. The experience of all ages shows, that states seldom 
scruple to conmiit injustice^ when they thini; it will conduce to their advantage. 
The noble character which Polvbius gives of the Achaeans, differs widely 
from what was practised here. These people, says he, far from using artifice 
and deceit with r^ard to their allies, in order to enlarge their power, did 
not think themselves allowed to employ them even against their enemies ; con- 
sidering only those victories solid and glorious, which were obtained sword 
in hand, by dint of courage and bravciy. He owns, in the same place, that 
there then remained among the Romans but veiy taint traces of the former 
generosity of their ancestors ; and he thinks it incumbent on him, as he de- 
clares, to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim which had grown veiy 
common in his time, among persons in the administration of governments, who 
imagined that honesty is inconsistent with good policy, and that it is impossi* 
ble to succeed in the administration of state affairs, either in war or peace, 
witfiout using fraud and deceit on some occasions.* 

I now return to my subject. The consuls made no great haste to march 
a^inst Carthage, not suspecting they had reason to be ufider any apprehen- 
sions from that city, as it was now disarmed. However, the inhabitants took 
the cpportunity of this delay, to put themselves in a posture of defence, being 
onanimously resolved not to quit the city. They appointed as general with- 
out the walls, Asdrubal, who was at thenead of twenty thousand men, and to 
whom deputies were sent accordingly, to entreat him to forget, for his country's 
sake, the injustice which had been done him, from the dread they were under 
of the Romans. The command of the troops within the walls was given to 
another Asdrubal, grandson of Masinissa. They then applied themselves to 
making arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the palaces, the open 
markets and squares, were all changed into so majiy arsenals, where men and 
women worked day and night. A hundred and forty shields, three hundred 
tteids, ^ve hundred pikes or javelins, a thousand arrows, and a great nuiqber 
orengines to discharge them, were made daily ; and. there beii^ a deficiency 
of materials to make ropes, the women cut off their hair, and abundantly sup* 

., plied their wants on this occasion.! 

* Masinissa was ym much disgusted at the Romans, because, afler he had 
extremely weakened the Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits of hit 
victory, without acquaintiog him In any manner with their design, which cir 
comstance caused some coldness between them.| 

* F^yb 1. ivii. p. 671, <n3. t Appiim, p.55. Stnbo. 1. zrii. ^ 88S. t Appiftn, p. Jk 
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During this inteiral, tbe consuls irere advancing towards the city, in order to 

besiege it. As they expected nothing less than a vigorous resistance, the incredi- 
ble resolution and courage of the besieged filled them with the utmost astonish- 
ment. The Carthaginians were continually makii^ the boldest sallies, in order to 
repulse the besiegers, to bum their engines, aitd harass their foragers. Censori- 
■TiuH attacked the city on one side, and Manilius on the other. Scipio, after- 
wards suinamed Afficanus, was then a tribune in the anny, and distinguished 
himself above tbe rest of the ofBco?, no less by his prudence than by his 
bravery. The consul, under whom he fought, committed many oversights, by 
refusing to follow his advice. This young officer extricated the troops from 
seTeraldangers into which their impnident leaders had plunged them. Pha- 
Biseas a celebrated general of the enemy's cavaliy, who continually harassed 
the foragers, did not dare even to keep the field when it was Scipio's turn to 
support them ; so capable was he of directing his troops, and posting himself 
to advantage. So great and universal a reputation excited some envy against 
him in the beginning ; but, as he behaved in all respects with the utmost 
modesty and resezVe, that envy was soon changed into admiration : so that, 
when tbe senate sent deputies to the camp to inquire into the state of tbe si^e, 
the whole army gave him unanimously the highest commendations ; tlie sol- 
diers, as well as officers, nay, the very generals, extolled the merit of young 
Scipio ; so necessary is it for a man to soften, if 1 may be allowed the expres- 
sion, the splendour of his risir^ gloir, by a mild and modest deportment, ami 
not to excite the jealousy of jjeople ay haughty and self-sufficient behaviour, 
as it naturally awakens pride in others, and makes even virtue itself odious !* 

About the same time Masinissa, finding his end approach, sent to desire a 
visit from Scipio, that he might invest him with full powers to dispose, as be 
should see proi>er, of his kingdom and estate, in behalf of his children. But, 
on Scipio's arrival, he found that monarch dead. Masinissa had commanded 
them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly the directions of Scipio, whom 
he appointed to be a kind of father and guardian to them. I shall give no fur- 
ther account here of the family and posterity of Masinissa, because that would 
interrupt too much the history of Carthage.t 

The high esteem which Phamseas entertained for Scipio, induced him to 
forsake the Carthaginians, and go over to the Ronans. Accordingly, lie 
joined him with above two thousand horse, and did great serviai at the sie&'o.t 

Calpumius Piso tbe consul, and L. Mancinus his lieutenant, arrived in Africa 
in the beginning of the spring. Nothing remarkable was transacted during 
this campaign. Tbe Romans were even defeated on several occasions, and 
carried on the siege of Carthage but slpwly. The besieged, on the contrary, 
bad recovered their spirits. Their troops Wfere considerably increased, they 
daiiv got new allies, and even sent an express as far as Macedonia, to the pre- 
tf'.nder Philip.§ who passed for tbe son of Perseus, and was then engaged in a 
warivith the Romans, to exhort him to cariy it on with vigour, and promising 
to /umish him with money and ships.ll 

This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome. People began to doubt 
die success of a war which grew daily more uncertain, and was more impor- 
tant than had at first been imagined. They were dissatisfied with the dilalori- 
ncis8 of the generals, and exclaimed at their conduct, but unanimously agreed 
in applaudir^ young Scipio, and extolling his rare and uncommon virtops. 
He had come to Rome, in order to stand candidate for the edileshi^.f The 
instant he appeared in the assembly, his name, |iis countenance, bis reputa- 
tion, a general persuasion that he was designed by the gods to end the thiitl. 
Funic war, as the first Scipio, his grandfather by aaoption, had terminated tiie ^ 
second; these several circumstances made a veiy strong impression oil the 
pei^le, and, though it was contrary to law, and tiierefore opposed by the a»- 

• Avpltti, p. SB-^SS* t A. M. 3867. A. Rome. 601. Strabo. 1. xni. p. Sti 
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dent m«»» instead of tbe edileship wbkh he sued for, dismgaidiog for oDct 
the laws, conferred the consulship uoon him,* and assigned him Africa for his 
province, ivithout casting lots for the provinces as usual, and as Drusus his 
colleague demanded. 

As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits, he set out for Sicily, and ar- 
rived scon after in Utica. He came very seasonably for Mancinus, Piso's 
lieutenant, who had rashly fixed himself in a post where he was surrounded by 
the enemy, and would have been cut to pieces that veiy morning, had not the 
new consul, who at his arrival, heard of the danger he was in, re-embarked 
his tnx^ in the night, and sailed with the utmost speed to his assistance.! 

Scipio's first care, after his arrival, was to restore discipline among the troops,, 
which he found had been entirely n^lected. There was not the least regularity, 
subordination, or obedience. Nothing was attended to but rapine, feasting, 
and diversions. He drove from the camp all useless persons, settled the qua- 
lity of the provisicms he would have broi^ht in by the sutlers ; and allowed of 
none but what .were plain and fit for soldiers, studiously banishing all tlainties 
and luxuries J; 

After he had made these regulations, which cost him but little time and trouble, 
because he himself first set the example, he was convinced that those under him 
were soldiers, and thereupon prepared to cany on the siege with vigour. Hav- 
ing ordered his troops to provide themselves with axes, levers and scaling-lad- 
ders, he led them, m the dead of the night, and without the least noise, to a 
district of the cify called Megara ; when, orderingthem to give a sudden and 
general shout, he attacked it with great vigour. The enemy, who did not ex- 
pect to be attacked in the night, were, at first, in the utmost terror: they how- 
ever, defended themselves so courageously^ that Scipio could not scale the walls. 
But perceiving a tower that was forsaken, and which stood without the cj^, 
very near the walls, he detached thither a party of intrepid soldiers, who, by 
the help of ponlons,§ got from the tower on the walls, and &om thence into 
Megara, whose gates they broke down. Scipio entered it immediately after, 
anadrove tlie enemy out of that pc^t : who, terrified at this unexpected as- 
sault, and imagining that the whole city was taken, fled into the citadel, where 
they were followed even by those forces that were encamped without the city, 
who abandoned their camp to the Romans, and thought it necessary for them 
to fly to a place of security. 

Before I proceed further, it will be proper to give some account of the situa- 
tion and dimensionsof Carthage, which, in the l^ginning of the war against the 
Romans, contained seven hundred thousand inhabitants. It stood at the bot- 
tom of a ^ulf surrounded with the sea, and in the form of a peninsula, whose 
neck, that is, the isthmus which joined it to the continent, was twenty-five stadia, 
or a league and a quarter in breadth. The peninsula was three nuudred ana 
sixty stadia, or eighteen leagues in circumference* On the west side there pro- 
jected from it a long neck of land, half a stadium, or twelve fathoms broad ; 
which advancing into th^ sea, divided it from a morass, and was defended on 
all sides with rocks and a single wall. On the south side, towards the conti- 
nent where stood the citadel called Byrsa, the city was surrounded with a triple 
wall, thirty cubits high, exclusive of the parapets and towers, with which it 
was flanked all round at equal distances, each interval being fourscore fathoms. 
Every tower was four stories high, and the wall*? but two; they were arched, 
arid in the lower part were stalls large enough to hold three hundred elephants 
with their fodder, &c. Over these were stables for four thousand horses, and 
lofts (or their food. There was likewise room enough to lodge twenty thousand 
foot, and four thousand horse, in fine, all these were contained within the walls. 
The walls were- weak and low in one place only ; and that was a neglected an- 
gle, which began at the neck of land above-mentioned, and extended as far 

* A. M. 38&8. A. Rmne, 60S. f A ppian, p. fi9. X Appiu* p. TO. 
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as the barbouTS, which were on the west side. Two of these commtmlcated 
with each other, and had but one entrance, seventy feet broad, shut up with 
chains. The first was appropriated to the merchants, and had several aistmct 
habitations for the seamen. The second, or inner harbour, was fur the ships 
of war, in the midst of which stood an island, called Cothon, lined, as iho ii.ir- 
bour was, with laige keys, in which were distinct receptacles* for shell*?i ing 
from the weather two hundred and twenty shi{>s ; over these were magazines 
or store-houses, containing whatever was necessary for arming aiid equipi)ii)g 
fleets. The entrance into each of these receptacles was adorned with U\o 
marble pillars of the Ionic order : so that both the harbour and the island re- 
presented on each side two magnificent galleries. In this island was the adlni- 
ral's palace ; and as it stood opposite to the mouth of the harbour, he could 
from thence discover whatever was doing at sea, though no one from thence 
could see what was transacting in the inner part of the harbour. The mer- 
chants, in like manner, had no prospect of the men of war, the two ports being 
- separated by a double wall, each having its particular gate that led to the city, 
without passing through the other harbour. So that Carthage may be divided 
into three parts : the harbour, which was double, and called sometimes Cothon, 
from the little island of that name : the citadel, named Byrsa : the city pro 
perly so called, where the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round the citadel, and 
was called Me^ara.t 

At day-break,t Asdrubal,§ perceiving the ignominious defeat of his troops, 
in order to be revenged on the jRomans, and, at the same time, deprive the in- 
habitants of all hopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the Roman 
prisoners he had taken upon the walls, in si|;ht of the whole army. There he 
put them to the most exquisite torture ; putting out their eyes, cutting off their 
noses, ears, and fiqgers ; tearing their sKia to pieces with iron rakes or Inr- 
rows, and then throwing them headlof^ from the top of the battlements. So 
inhuman a treatment filled the Carthaginians with horror ; he did not however 
spare even them, but murdered many senators who had been so brave as to 
oppose his tyranny. 

Scipio, finding himself absolute master of the Isthmus, burned the camp 
which the enemy had deserted, and built a new one for his troops. || It was 
of a square form, surrounded with large and deep entrenchments, and fenced 
with strong pallisades. On the side which faced the Carthaginians, he built a 
wall twelve feet high, flanked at proper distances with towers and redoubts ; 
and, on the middle tower, he erected a vei^ high Wooden fort, from whence 
could be seen whatever was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the 
whole breadth of the Isthmus, that is, twenty-five stadia. H The enemy, who 
were within arrow-shot of it, employed their utmost efforts to put a stop to 
his work ; but, as the whole army worked at it day and night without inter- 
mission, it was finished in twenty-four days. Scipio reaped a double advan- 
tage from this work ; first, his forces were lodged more safely and comroodi- 
ously than before : secondly, he cut off all provisions from the besieged, to 
whom none could be brought but by land ; which distressed them exceedingly, 
both because the sea is frequently very tempestuous in that place, and because 
the Roman fleet kept a strict guard. This proved one of the chief causes of 
ihe famine which soon after raged in the city. Besides, Asdnibal distributed 
the com that was brought only among the thirty thousand men who served un- 
der him, without regard to what became of the inhabitants. 

To distress them still more by the want of provisions, Scipio attempted to 
stop up the moudi of the haven by a mole, beginuii^ at the above-mentioned 
neck of land, which was near the harbour.** The besieged at first looked upop 
this attempt as ridiculous, and insulted the workmen accordingly ; but at last, 

♦ NcWO-ofwJ, Strabo. f Boch. in Phal. p. 512. % Appian, P- 72- ^ ^ . 
I It w«i he wbo at fiwt comroanded wtthout Uie city, but haTin^ eaowd the other Atdnibal, ]fftfialMa*t 
ffiuiaioii. to be pat to a«ath» ho got the cooimand of the tioopi within the walu* , 
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seeing^ them make an astonishing progress eveiy day, they began to be afraid, 

and to take such measures as might, if possible, render the attempt unsuccess- 
ful. Evcij one, even to the women and children, fell to work, but so secretly, 
that all Scipio could Icam from the prisoners was, tliat they had heard a great 
noise in the harbour, but did not know the cause or occasion of it. At last, 
all things being ready, the Carthaginians opened, on a sudden, a new outlet on 
the other side of the haven, and appeared at sea with a numerous fleet, which 
they had then built with the old materials found in their magazines. It is gene* 
rally allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet directly, they must in- 
evitably bare taken it ; because, as no such attempt was expected, and e^eiy 
man was otherwise empkyed, the Carthaginians would have found it without 
rowers, soldiers, or officers. But the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, was 
decreed. Having therefore only offered a kind of insult or bravado to the 
Romans, they returned into the harbour. 

Two days aAer, they brought forward their ships, with a resolution to figlt 
in good earnest; and found the enemy ready for them.* This battle was to 
determine the fate of both parties. It lasted a long time, each exerting them- 
selves to the utmost ; the one to save their countiy, reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, and the other to complete their victory. During the fight, the Car- 
thaginian brigantine*, running along under the large Roman ships, broke to 
pieces sometimes their stems, and at other times their rudders and oars ; and 
when briskly attacked, retreated with surprising swiftness, and returned imme- 
diately to the chaige. At last, after the two iinnies had fought with eoua] 
success till sunset, the Carthaginians thought proper to retire ; not that they 
believed themselves overcome, but in order to recoinsnence the fight on the mor 
row. Part of their ships not being able to run swiftly enough into the harbour, 
because the^ mouth of it was too narrow, took shelter under a very spacious 
terrace, which had been thrown up against the wall to unload goods, on the 
side of which a small rampart had been raised during this war, to prevent the 
enemy from possessing themselves of it. Here the fight was again renewed 
with more vigour than ever, and lasted till late at night. The Carthaginians 
suffered greatly, and the few ships of theirs which got off* sailed for refuge to 
the city. When the morning amved, Scipio attacked the terrace, and carried 
it, though with great difficulty ; after which he posted and fortified himself on it, 
and built a brick wall close to those of the city, and o( the same height. When 
it was finished, he commanded four thousand men to get on the top of it, and 
to dischaige from it a constant shower of darts and arrows upon the enemy, 
which did great execution ; because, as the two walls were of equal height, 
there was scarce one dart without effect. Thus ended this campaign. 

During the winter-quarters, Scipio endeavoured to overpower the enemy's 
troo})s without the city, who very much harassed the troops that brought his 
provisions, and protected such as were sent to the besieged.t For this pur- 
Ppse he attacked a neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, where they used to 
sh*».Jter themselves. In the last action, about seventy thousand of the enemy, 
as well soldiers as peasants who had been enlisted, were cut to pieces, and the 
fort was carried with great difficulty, af)er sustaining a siege of two and twenlv- 
days. The seizure of this fort was followed by the surrender of almost all 
the strong-holds in Africa ; and contributed veiy much to the taking of Car- 
thage itself,- into which, from that time, it was almost impossible to brii% ai>y 
provisions. 

Early in the spring, Scipio attacked, at one and the same time, the harbour 
called Cothon and the citadel. Having possessed himself of the wall which 
surrounded this port, he threw himselfinto the great square of die city that 
was near it, from whence was an ascent to the citadel, up three streets, with 
™^"«w on both sides, from the tops of which a shower of darts was discharged 
upon the Rom ans, who were obliged, before tiiey could advance farther, to 
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Inrce tbe houses they first reached, and post themselres in them, in order to 
^lodge the enemy who fought from the neig^hbouring houses. The combat 
which was carried on from the tops, and in every part of the houses, continued 
six days, during which a dreadful slaughter was made. To clear the stroets, 
and make way for the troops, the Romaas dragged aside, with booths, the 
bodies of such of the inhabitants as had been slain, or precipitated headlone 
from the houses, and tlirew them into pits, the greatest part of them being still 
alive and panting. In this labour, which lasted six days and nights, the sd- 
diers were relieved from time to time by others, without which they would 
have been quite spciit. Scipio slept none during this time, but was occupied 
in giving orders in all places, and scarcely allowed himself leisure to take the 
least refreshment.* 

There was still reason to believe, that the siege would last much longer, 
and occasion a great effusion of blooa. But on &e seventh day, there appeared 
a company of men in a suppliant posture and habit, who desired no other con- 
ditions, tBan that the Romans would please to spare the lives of all those who 
should be willing to leave the citadel ; which requesNwas granted them, ex- 
cepting only the deserters. Accordingly, there came out fiAy thousand men 
and women, who were sent into the fields under a strong guard. The deser* 
ters, who were about nine hundred, findii^ they would not be allowed quarter, 
ibrtmed themselves in the temple of .£sculapius, with Asdrubal, his wife, ana 
two children ; where, though their number was but small, they might have 
held out a loi^ time, because the temple stood on a very high hill, upon rocks. 
to which the ascent was by sixty steps. But at last, exhausted by hunger ana 
watchings, oppressed with fear, ana seeii^ their destruction at hand, they lo5t 
all patience; when, abandoning the lower part of the temple, they retired to 
the uppermost story, and resolved not to quit it but with their lives.! 

In the mean time Asdrubal, beir^ desirous of saving his own life, came down 
privately to Scipio, canying an olive branch in his hand, and threw himself at 
bis feet. Scipio showed him immediately to the deserters, who, transported 
with rage and fuiy at the sight, vented millions of imprecations against him, 
and set fire to the temple, ^hile it was kindling, we are told, that AsdrubaPs 
wife, dressing^ herself as si>]endidly as possible, and placing herself with her 
two children in sight of Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice : " I call not 
down,'* said she, " curses upon thy head, O Roman, 4or thou only takest the 
privilege allowed by the laws of war : but majr the gods of Carthage, and thou 
in concert with them, punish, according to his deserts, the false ivretch who 
has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, his children !" Then directing 
herself to Asdrubal, " Perfidious wretch," says she, ** thou basest of creatures ! 
this fire will presently consume both me and my children ; but as to thee, too 
shameful general of Carthage, go, adorn the gay triumph of thy conqueror ; 
suffer, in the sight of all Rome, tbe tortures thou so justly deservest !" She 
had no sooner pronounced these words, than seizing her children, she cut theii 
throats, threw them into the flames, and afterwards rushed into them herself; 
in which she was imitated by all the deserters. 

With regard to Scipio, when he saw tlie entire ruin of this famous city, which 
bad flourished seven hundred years, and might have been compared to the 
greatest empires, on account of the extent of its dominions, botn by sea and 
mnd ; ih mighty armies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches ; and that the Car- 
thaginians w:ere even superior to other nations, by their courage and magna- 
nimity, as, notwithstanding their beii^ deprived of arms and ships, they liad 
sustamed, for three whole years, all the nardsbips and calamities of a long 
sm:e ; historians relate, that he could not refuse his tears to tbe unhappy fate 
of Carthagc.t He reflected, that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to re- 
Tolutions, no less than individual men ; that the like sad fate had befallen 
Troy, anciently so poweHul ; and, in later times, the Assyrians, Medcs, and 
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Peniam 9 wbote dominiant were aice of so pe^i an extent ; and lastljTttlM 
Macedonians, whose empire had been so elonous throughout the wcnrld. FuU 
of these mournful ideas, ne repeated the foUowi^g verses of Homer : 

Kal Ilf (aiiOf mI Xa6f hmu^*» IlfiAjioio.— A. A'. IM. X6S. 
M The imj tliftll come, that great aTeDfinf imj. 
Which Troj's protid glories in the imX thall lay ; 
Whea Priam** jww'rs and Priam's self shall foil, « 

And one prodigious ruin follow all.** - Pope. 

Thereby denouncing the future destiny of Rome, as he himself confessed to 
Polvbius, idu> desired Scipio to explain himself on that occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his sou), he would have discovered what we are 
taught in the Scriptures, that beecMse of unrighUous deaUngi^ tiifunet, and 
riches jgoi by deceit^ a kingdom is trandatedfrom one people to anoiker.* Car- 
thage IS destroyed, because its avarice, perfidiousness. and cruelty, have at- 
tained their utmost height. The iike fate will attend Kome, when its luxuiy, 
ambition, pride, and ui^just usurpations, concealed beneath a specious and de- 
lusive show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled the sovereign Lord, 
the disposer of empires, to give the universe an important lesson m its fall. 

Cartbage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave it up to plunder (the gold, 
silver, statues, and other offerings which should be found in^ the temples, ex- 
cepted) to his soldiers for some days. He aftenvards bestowed several mili 
taiy rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of whom had particularly 
distinguished themselves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, and Caius Fannius, who firs* 
scaled the walls. After this, adorning a veiy small ship (an excellent sailer) 
with the enemy's spoils, he sent it to Rome with the news of the victoiy.t 

At the same time, he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily^ to come and tak« 
possession of the pictures and statues which the Carthaginians had plundered 
them of in the former wais. When he restored to the citizens of Agrigenfum 
Phalaris* famous bulL^ he said that this bull, which was at one and the same 
time, a monument olthe cruelty of their ancient kings, and of the lenity of 
their present sovereigns, ought to make them sensible which would be most 
advantageous for them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the goveinmenl 
of the Romans.§ 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Carthage, he commanded hia 
&mily, under the most severe penalties, not to take, or even buy any of them ; 
so careful was he to remove fiom himself, and all belonging to him, the least 
suspicion of avarice. 

When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought to Rome, the people 
abandoned themselves to the most immoderate transports of joy, as if the pub- 
lic tranquillity had not been secured till that instant. They revolved in their 
minds all the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought unon them, in 
Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen years togetter ; auring which 
Hannibal had plundered four hundred towns, destroyed tliree hundred thou* 
sand men, and reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the re- 
membrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would ask one anodier, 
whether it were really true that Carthage was in ashes. All ranks and de* 

§rees of men eminently strove who should show the greatest gratitude towards 
3Q gods, and the citizens were, for many days, employed wholly in solemn 
sacrifices. In public prayers, games, and spectacles.!! 

AAer these religious duties were ended, the senate sent ten commissioners 
into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction wiUi Scipio, the fate and condition of 
tiiat countiy for the future. Their first care was to demolish whatever was 
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X Qnem taomra Scipio cam redderet Ag^riventinis, dixisse dicitiir, aeqoum esse illos cof itare utrsm eiMl 
Bicalts utilios, suisne servire, an populo R. obtemperarOt cum idem monumentum et domesticae credclitalit. 
tt nostroe maasuetadinis haberent.— Cicer. Verr. vL a. 13 
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•till remaining of Carthage.* Rome,t though mistreai of almost the whole 
world, could not believe herself safe as long as even the name of Carthage was 
in being : so true it is, that inveterate hatred, fomented by long and bloody 
wars, lasts even beyond the time when all cause of fear is removed ; and does 
not cease, till the object tiiat occasions it ia no more. Orders were given, in 
the name of the Romans, that it should never be inhabited again; and dread- 
ful imprecations were denounced against those who, contrary to this prohibi- 
tion, should attempt to rebuild any parts of it, especially those called Byrsa 
and Megara. In the^ mean time, every one who desired it, was permitted to 
see Carthage ; Scipio being well pleased to have people view the sad ruins 
of a city which had dared to contend with Rome for empire.^ The commis- 
sioners decreed further, that those cities, which, during this war, had joined 
with the enemy, should all be razed, and their territories be given to the Ro- 
man allies ; they particularly made a grant to the citizens of Utica, of the 
whole countiT lying between Carthage and Hippo. All the rest they made 
tributaiy, and reduced it into a Roman province, to which a prstor was sent 
annually.6 

All matters beii^ thus settled, Scipio returned to Rome, where he made his 
entry in triumph. So magnificent a one had never been seen before ; the 
whole exhibitii^ nothing but statues, rare invaluable pictures, and other curi- 
osities, which the Carthaginians had for many years been collecting in other 
countries ; not to mention the money carried into the public treasuiy, that 
amounted to immense sums.ll 

Notwithstanding the great precauticms which were taken to hinder Carthaffe 
from being ever rebuilt, in less than thirti^ years a^er, and even in Scipio's life- 
time, one of the Gracchi, to iim^tiate himself withr the people, undertook to 
found it anew, and conducted thither a colony, consisting mT six thousand citi- 
zens, for that purpose. The senate, hearing that the worsmen had been ter* 
rifiea by many unlucky omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and 
laying the foundations of the new city, would have suspended the attempt ; 
but the tribune, not being over scrupulous in religious matters, carried on the 
work, notwithstanding all these bad presages, and finished it in a few days. 
This was the first Roman colony that was ever sent out of Italy. IT 

It is probable, that only huts were built there, since we are tdd, that when 
Marius** retirea hither, m his flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and poor 
condition amid the ruins of Carthage, consoling himself by the sight of so as- 
tonishing a spectacle ; himself servii:^, in some measure, as a consolation to 
that ill-fated city. 

Appian relates, that Julius Csesar, after the death of Pompey, having crossed 
into Africa, saw, in a dream, an army composed of a prodigious number of 
soldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called him ; and that, struck with tlie 
vision, he wrote down, in his pocket-book, the design which he formed g« 
this occasion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth ; but that having been mur- 
dered soon after by the conspirators, Augustus Csesar, his adopted son, who 
found this memorandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthaffe near the spot 
where it formerly stood, in order that the imprecations which nad been vented 
at tlie time of its destruction, against those who should. presume to rebuild it, 
might not fall upon them.tt 

• We may « uess at the dimenstom of this famous city» by -what Flonus say«,^ vix. that it vtm •eteotecii 
ittys on fira before it could be all consumed. — Q,uaiitiL oihs deleta sit* vl de cseterls taceam, ve) ig^nium mora 
probnri potest; quippe per continuos decern et septem dies vix potuit incendtom extin^ui. — Lib. ii. c. 16. 

t Neque »e Roma, jara terrarum orbe superator, sectiram speravit fore, si nomen usquam maneret Caiw 
thi^inis. Adeo odjuia certaminibus ortam, ultra metum durat, et as in victis quidem deponitor, neque anta 
mTtsum esse desinit; quam esse desiit. — Vel. Paterc. 1. i. c. 12. . 

X Ut ipse locus eorum, qui cum hac urbe de imperio cerlamot« restigia calamitatis ostenderet.— Cie. 
Arnr. ii. n. 60. 
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*♦ Marius cursutn in Africam direxil, inopemque ritam in tus^urio ruinarum Cartha^niensiuiD tolera-rii* 
eum Marius aspiciens Carthaginenit ilia iotuens Marium, alter altert posseot^sse solatio.— -YeL Fatere. 1 
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I know Dof what foundation Appian has for tliis stoiy ;* but we read in dtni- 
bo, that Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at the same time by CaBsar, to 
whom he gives the name of God, by which title, a little before, he had plain* 
ly intended Julius Ceesar ;t and Flutarch,^ in the life-time of that emperor, 
ascribes expressly to him the establishment of these two colonies \ and ob- 
serves, that one remarkable circumstance in these two cities is, that as botli 
had been taken and destroyed together, they likewise were rebuilt and repeo- 
pled at the same time. However this be, Strabo affirms, that in his time, Car- 
tha|^e was as populous as any city in Africa : and it rose to be the capital of 
Afnca, under the succeeding emperors. It existed for about seven hundred 
years after in splendour, but at last was So completely destroyed by the Sara- 
cens, in the beginning of the seventh century, that neither its name« nor the 
least vestige of it, is known at this time in tfie countiy. 

A DIGRESSION 09 THE MANNERS AND CHARACTER OF THE SECOND SCIFIO 

AFRICANUS. 

SciPio, the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the famous Paulus iEmiljus, 
who conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedon ; and consequently ^nd- 
son to that Paulus, who lost his life in the battle of Cannae. He was adopted 
by the son of the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio ^milianus ; the 
names of the two families beii^ so united, pursuant to the law of adoption. 
Our Scipio supported, with equailustre, the honour and dignity of both houses, 
being possessed of all the exalted qualities of the sworn and gown.§ The 
whole tenor of his life, says a historian, whether with regard to his actions, 
his thoughts, or his words, was conspicuous for its great beauty and regularity. 
He distinguished himself particularly, a circumstance seldom found at that 
time in persons of the military profession, by his exquisite taste for polite litera- 
ture and all sciences, as well as by the uncommon regard he showed to learned 
men. It is universally known that he was reported to be the author of 
Terence's comedies, the most polite and elegant vmtings of which the Romans 
could boast. We are told of Scipio,|| that no man could blend more happily 
repose and action, nor employ his leisure hours with greater delicacy and taste : 
thus was he divided between arms and books, between the military labours of 
the camp, and the i)eaceful employment of the cabinet ; in which he either 
exercised his body in toils of war, or his mind in the study of the sciences. 
By this he showed, that nothing does greater honour to a person of distinction, 
of whatever quality or p;rofessk>n, than the adorning his soul with knowledge. 
Cicero, speaking of Scipio, says,ir that he always had Xenophon's works in 
his hands, which are so famous for the solid and excellent instructions they con- 
tain, both in regard to war and policy. 

He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning and the sciences, to the ex 
cellent education which Paulus iEmilius bestowed on his children. He had 
put them under the ablest masters, in every art, and did not spare any expense 
fm that occasion, though his circumstances were veiy narrow ; Paulus -S^milius 
himself was present at all their lessons, as often as the affairs of govesBment 
would permit, becoming, by this means, their chief preceptor.** 

The strict union between Polybius and Scipio finished the exalted qualities, 
which, by the superiority of his genius and disposition, and the excellency ot 
his education, were already the subject of admiration.tt Polybius, with a great 
number of Achaians, whose fidelity the Romans suspected during the war with 

• Appiao. L xtU. p. 833. f I^J**** P- SS. J Ibid. p. 733. 

) Scipio Aiouliaiiiit, vir avitis P. Afrieani paternisque L. Paali virtutibus limiUiinuf, omnibus belli a« 
U>gm dotibus, ingeniiqiie ac studiornm eminentissimui secu]! cui, qui nihil in vita nisi laudandum aut fcoit, 
Mit dixit, ant lenait.^-yel. Paterc. 1. i. c. 13. 

SNequc enim quisquam boo Scipxone elegantins Intcrralla n«gotionnn otio disf anxit ; semperque aul 
li aat pecis terriit artibus, semper inter ansa ac studia versatus, aut corpu* periculis, aut auijnuro di«e« 
plinis exercait.— yel. Paterc. e. 13. 

IT AfrieattuaicmperSocraticuin Xenophontem ia manibut habebat..— Tute. Q.08?sL 1. 3. n. 02 
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Pefseus^ was detained in Rome, where his merit soon attracted notice and 
made his conyersation the desire, of all persons of \he highest qualithf^ in dial 
ci^y. Scipio, when scarcely eighteen, devoted himself entirely to Polybius. 
and considered as the greatest felicity of his life, the opportunity he had of 
beii^ instructed by so great a master, whose society he preferred to all the vain 
and idle amusements which are generally so eagerly pursued by youngpersons. 

The first care of Polybius was to inspire Scipio with an aversion for those 
equally dangerous and ignominious pleasures, to which the Roman youth were 
ao strongly addicted ; the greatest part of them being already depraved and cor- 
rupted, by the luxury and licentiousness which riches and new conquest had 
introduced into Rome. Scipio, during the first five years that he continued in 
so excellent a school, made the greatest improvement in it ; and, despising 
the levity and wantonness, as well as the pernicious examples of persons of the 
same age with himself, he was looked upon, even at that time, as a shining 
model of discretion and wisdom. 

From hence the transition was easy and natural, to generosity, to a noble 
disregard of riches, and to a laudable use of them ; all virtues so requisite in 
persons of illustrious birth, and which Scipjio carried to the most exalted })itch, 
as appears from some instances of this kind related by Polybius, and highly 
worthy our admiration. 

i£milia,* wife of the first Scipio Africanus, and mother of him who had 
adopted the Scipio mentioned here by Polybius, had bequeathed, at her death, 
a ^at estate to the latter. This lady, besides the diamonds and jewels 
which were worn by wonpen of her high rank, possessed a great number of gold 
and silver vessels used in sacrifices, together with several splendid equipages, 
and a considerable number of slaves of both sexes ; the whole suited to the 
august house into which she had married. At her death^ Scipio made over 
all those rich possessions to Papiria, his mother, who, having been divorced a 
considerable time before by Paulus j£milius, aiid not being in circumstances 
to support the dienity of her birth, lived in great obscurity, and never appear- 
ed in the assemblies or public ceremonies. But when she again frequented 
them with a magnificent train, this noble generosity of Scipio did him great 
honour, especially in the minds of the ladies, who expatfated on it in all their 
conversations, and in a city whose inhabitants, says Polybius, were noteasity 
prevailed upon to part with their money. 

Scipio was no less admired on another occasion. He wais bound, by a condi- 
lion in the will, to pay at three different times, to the two daugliteisof Scipio, 
his grandfather by adoption, half their portion, which amounted to fifty thou- 
sand French crowns.t The time for the payment of the first sum having expired. 
Scipio put all the money into the hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus, ana 
Scipio Nasica, who had married the two sifters, imagining that Scipio had 
made a mistake, went to him and observed, that the laws allowed him tliree 
years to pay the sum, and at three difterent times. Young Scipio answered, 
that he knew veiy well what the laws directed on this occasion ; that th<^ 
mi&;ht indeed be executed in tiieir greatest rigour with strangers, but that friends 
and relations ought to treat one another with a more generous simplicity ; and 
therefore desired them to receive the whole sum. They were struck with such 
admiration at the generosity of their kinsman, that in their return home they 
reproached themselves for their narrow way of thinking, at a time when they 
made the greatest figure, and had a higher regard paid to them than any family 
in Rome. J This' generous action, says Polybius^ was the more admired, be- 
cause no person in Rome, so far from consenting to pay fifty thousand CTOwia 
before they were due, would pay even a thousand before the time for payment 
had elapsed. 

It was from the same noble spirit that,tAvo years after, Paulus iBmilius his 
father being dead, he made over to his brother Fabius, who wcs not so wealthy 

* SB* wu mtcr of FimiIui JSmtUui, fafli«r of the aeeond Scipio AfrleKnus. 
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as himelf. the part of tlieir fefher's estate which was Soipio^s due, (amountiff 
to above three^acore thousand crowDS,^* that there might not be so great a' dis 
paritjr between bis fortune and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of gladiators after his father's 
decease, in honour of his memory, as was the custom in that age, and not being 
able to defray the expenses on this occasion, which amounted to a veiy heavy 
sum, Scipio made him a present of fifteen thousand crowns,1 in order to defray 
at least half the chaiges of it. 

The splendid presents which Scjpio had made his mother Papiria reverted 
to him by law, as well as equity, after her demise ; and his sisters, accordirig 
to the custom of those times, had not the least claim to them. Nevertheless, 
Scioio thought it would have been dishonourable in him, had he taken them 
bacK again. He therefore made over to his sisters whatever he had presented 
to their mother, which amounted to a very considerable sum, and by this ft:esh 
proof of his glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender friendship he had (bi 
tiis family, acquired the applause of the whole city. 

These different benefactions, which amounted altogether to a ]^rodigious 
sum, seem to have received a brighter lustre from the age at which he be- 
stowed them, he being then veiy young ; and still more, from the circumstances 
of the time when they were presented, as well as the kind and obliging beha> 
viour be assumed on those occasions. 

The incidents I have here given are so repugnant to the maxims of this age 
that there might be reason to fear the reader would consider them merely as 
the ifaetorical flourishes of a historian, who was prejudiced in favour of his 
hero, if it was not well known that the predominant characteristic of Polj'bius, 
by whom they are related, is a sincere love of truth, and an utter aversion tu 
adylation of every kind. In the veiy passage whence this relation is extract 
ed, he thought it would be necessaiy for him to be a little guarded, where he 
expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Scipio : and he ob- 
serves, that as his writings were to be i>erused by tlie Romans, who were per- 
fecdjr well acquainted with all the particulars of this great man's life, he would 
certainly be animadverted upon by them, should he venture to advance any 
falsehood ; an aSix>nt, to which it is not probable an author, who has the leasl 
regard for his rejjutation, would expose himself, especially if no advantdg:e 
was to accrue to him from it. 

We have already observed, that Scipio had never gone into the fashionable 
debaucheries and excesses to which the young people at Rome so wantonly 
abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently compensated for this sell-de- 
nial of all destructive pleasures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed all the rest 
of his life, which enabled him to taste pleasures of a much purer and more 
exalted kind, and to perform the great actions that reflected so much gloiy 
upon him. 

Hunting, which was his favourite exercise, contributed also veij mocb to 
invigorate his constitution, and enable him to endure the hardest toils. Mace- 
donia, whither he followed his father, gave him an opportunity of indulging, 
to the utmost of his desire, his passion in this respect ; for the chase, which 
was the usual diversion of the Macedonian mi^narchs, having been laid aside 
for some years on account of the wars, Scipio found there an incredible quan- 
tity of game of every kind. Paulus iBmilius, studious of procuring his son 
virtuous pleasures of every kind, in order to divert his mind from those which 
reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to indulge himself in his iavourite spor% 
during all the time that the Roman forces continued in that countiy, after the 
victoiy he had gained over Perseus. The illustrious youth employed his Ici- 
. sure hours in an exercise which so well suited his age and inclination ; and 
was as successful in this innocent war against the beasts of Macedonia, as his 
father had been in that which he had carried on against the inhabitants of tfa« 
countiy. 
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It w» at StipioV return from M aceilon that he met with Poiybittt hi Rome, 
sad contracted the strict friendship with him, which was afterwards so benefi- 
cial to our youi^ Roman, and did hiilf almost as much honour in after ages as 
all his conquests. We find by history, that Polybius lived with the two bro- 
thers. One day, when he and Scipio were alone, the latter opened himself 
freely to himf and complained, but in the mildest and most gentle terms, that 
he, in their conve/sations at table, always directed himself to his brother Fa* 
bius, and never to him. " I am sensible," says he, ** that this indifference 
arises frooi^your supposing, wilh all our citizens, that I am a heedless youi^ 
man, and wnolly averse to the taste which now prevails in Rome, because 1 
do not plead at the bar, nor study the graces of elocution. But how should 1 
do this ? I am constantly told that the Romans expect a geneial, and not an 
orator, from the house of the Scipios. I will confess to you, pardon the sin- 
cerity with which I reveal my thoughts, that your coldness and indifierence 
grieve me exceedmgly." Polybius, surprised at these unexpected words, made 
Scipiothe kindest answer, and assured the illustrious youth, that though he 
always directed himself to his brother, yet this was not out of disrespect to 
him, but only because Fabius was the eldest ; not to mention, continued Poly- 
bius, that, knowing you possessed but one soul,'I conceived that I addressed 
both, when I spoke to eitlier of you. He then assured Scipio, that he was en- 
tirely at his command ; that, with regard to tiie sciences, for which he disco- 
vered the happiest genius, he would have opportunities sufficient to improve 
^imself in them, from the great number of learned Grecians wIk) resorted daily 
to Rome ; but that, as to the art of war, which was properly his profession 
and favourite study, he, Polybius, might be of some little service to nim. He 
had no sooner spoKe these words, than Scipio, grasping his hand in a kind of 
rapture ; '* Oh ! when," says he, " shall I see the happy day, when, disen- 
gaged from all other avocations, and livii^ with me, you will be so much my 
friend as to improve my understanding, and regulate my affections ? It is then 
I shall think myself worthy of my illustrious ancestors." From that time Po- 
lybius, overjoyed to see so youi^ a man breathe such noble sentiments, de- 
voted himself particularly to our Scipio^ who for ever after paid him as much 
reverence as if he had been bis father. 

Scipio, however, did not only esteem Polybius as an excellent historian, but 
valued him much more, and reaped much greater advantages from him, by his 
beii^ so able a warrior, and so profound a politician. Accordingly, he con- 
sulted him on every occasion, and always took his advice, even when he was 
at the head of his army ; concerting in private with Polybius, aH the opera- 
tions of the campaign, all the movements of the forces, all enterprises agains* 
the enemy, and the several measures proper for rendering them successful. 

In a word, it was the common report, that our illustrious Roman did not 
perform any great ot good action, but when he was advised to it by Polybius 5 
nor ever commit an error, except when he acted without consulting him.* 

I flatter myself that the reader will excuse this long digression, which may 
be thought foreign to my subject, ask^l am not writing the Roman history. How 
ever, it appeared to me so well adapted to the general design, I propose to 
myself in this work. viz. the cultivating and improving the minds of youth, 
that I could not forbear introducing it here, though I was sensible this is not 
altogether its proper place. And indeed these examples show how important 
it is that young people should receive a liberal and virtuous education, and 
the great benefit they derive from associating and correspmiding early with . 
persons of merit ; for these were tlie foundations whereon were built the famo 
and glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But above all, how noble 
an example for our age, in which the most inconsiderable and even trifling 
concerns often create feuds and animosities between brothers and sisters, and 
d'sturfo the peace of families, is the generous disinterestedness of Scipio, who, 
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whttDener bt liad an opportuo^y of mrfing bis relatknt, took a delisjit ta 
hestomng the laigest sums upon them! This excellent passage of Po^bius 
had escaped me. by its not beii^ inserted in the folio edition of his works. 
It belonics indeed naturally to the book where, treating of the taste with re- 
gard to solid gloiy, I mentioned the contempt in which the ancients jheld 
riches, and the excellent use they made of them. I therefore thought myself 
indispensably obliged to restore, on this occasion, to young students, what I 
afterwards could not but blame myself for omitting. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FAMILY AND POSTERITY OF MASIlflSSA. 

I PROMISED, after finishing what related to the republic of Carthag:e, to 
retuni to the family and posterity of Masinissa. This piece of history forma 
a considerable part of thafof Africa, and therefore is not quite foreign to my 
subject 

From Masinissa's having declared for the Romans in the time of the first 
Scipio, he had always adhered to that honourable alliance, with an almost un* 
paralleled zeal and fidelity. Finding his end approachii^, be wrote to the 

Sroconsul of Afirica, under whose standards the younger Scipio then fought, to 
esire diat Roman might be sent to him ; adding, that he should die with satis- 
faction, if he could but ex}>tre' in his arms, after having made him executor to 
his will. But, believing that he should be dead before it could be possible for 
him to receive this consolation, he sent for his wife and childreiH and spoke to 
them as follows : '^ I know no nation but the Romans, and, among this nation, 
no famihr but that of Scipio. I now, in my expiring moments, empower 
Scipio iBmilianus to dispa<e, in an absolute manner, of all my possessions, 
and to divide my kingdom among my children. I require, that whatever 
Scipio may decree, shall be executed as punctually as if 1 ix^self had ap- 
pointed it oy my will." After saying these wends, he breathed his last, being 
upwards of ninety yean of age.* 

This prince, during his youth, had met with strax^e reverses of fortune, 
havii^ been dispossessed of his kingdom, obliged to fly from province to 
province, and a thousand times in danger of his hfe.t Being supported, sajrs 
the historian^ by the divine protection, he was afterwards favoured, till his 
death, with a perpetual series of prosperity, unruffled by any unfortunate ac- 
cident; for he not only recovered his own kingdom, but added to it that of 
Syphax his enemy ; and extendii^ his kii^dom from Mauritania as far as Gy- 
rene, he became the most powerful prince of all Africa. He was blessed, till 
he left the world, with the greatest health and vigour, which was doubtless ow- 
ing to his extreme temperance, and the toils he perpetually sustained. Thoi^ 
ninety years of age, he performed all tiie exercises used by youi^ men, Jand 
always rode without a saddle ; and Polybius observes, a circumstmce pre- 
served by Plutarch,§ that a day after a great victory over the Carth.-^imans, 
Masinissa was seen, sKting at the door of his tent, eating a piece of brown 
bread. 

He left fifty-four sons, of whom three only were legitimate, viz. Micipsa.Gu- 
Ittssa, and Mastanabal. Scipio divided the kingdom between these three, ami 
g^ve considemble possessions to the rest ; but tli« two last dying soon after, Mi- 
cipsa became sole possessor of these extensive dominions. He had t^vo &ons, 
Adherbal and Hiempsal, whc»n he educated in his palace with Jiigurlha his 
nephew, Mastanabars son, of wh(nn he touk as much care as he did of his own 
children.tl This last-mentk>ned prince possessed several eminent qualities, 

♦ A. M. 8857. A. Rome, 601. App. p. 65. Val. Mm. 1. x. c. 9. t Ap^iaa. p. S5. ^ 
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which ^ined him tmiTenal esteem. Jugurtha, who was finely diaped, and 
reiy handsome, of the most delicate wit and t}ie most solid judgment, did not 
devote himself, as young men commonly do, to a life of luxui^ and pleasure. 
He used to exercise himself with pencms of his age, in running, riding, and 
throwing the javelin ; and though he surpassed all his companions, there was 
not one of them but loved him. The cbase was his only delight, but it was 
that of lions and other sava^ beasts. To finish his character, ne excelled in 
all things, and spoke veiy little of himself ; plurimitm faeere^ et i/lfdnimum ipie 
de $e U^fui.* 

So conspicuous an assemblage of fine talents and perfections, b^n io ex- 
cite the jealousy of Micipsa. He was himself m the decline of life| and his 
children very youi^. He knew the prodigious lengths which ambition is ca« 
pable of gomg, when a crown is in view ; and that a man, with talents much 
inferior to those of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by so resplendent a temptation^ 
especially when united with such favourable circumstances.! In order, there* 
fore, to remove a competitor, so dangerous with regard to his children, he gave 
Jugur&a the command of the forces which be sent to the assistance of the Ro- 
mans, who, at that time, were besieging Numantia, under the conduct of Scipio. 
Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the most heroic bravery, he flattered him- 
self that he probably would rush upon danger, and lose his life. In this, he 
was mistaken. This young prince joined to an undaunted courage, the utmost 
calmness of mind ; preserving a just medium between a timorous foresight and 
an impetuous rashness, a circumstance venr rareljr found in persons of his a^e.t 
In this campaign, he won the esteem and fnendi^ip of the wnde army. Scipio 
sent him back to his uncle with letters of recommendation^ and the mostadvan* 
ta^ous testimonials of his conduct, after having given him veiy prudent advice 
With r^rd to it ; for knowing mankind so well, he in all probability had dis- 
covered certain sparks of ambition in that prince, which he feared one day 
would break out into a flame. 

Micipsa, pleased with the ereat character that w^s sent him of his nephew, 
charged his behaviour towaras him, and resolved, if possible, to vrin his affec- 
tion by kindness. Accordingly he adopted him; and, by his will, made him 
joint-neir with .his two sons. Finding afterwards his end approaching, be sent 
for all three, and bid them draw near bis bed, where, in presence of his whole 
court, he put Jugurtha in mind how good he had been to him, conjuring him, 
in the name of the gods, to defend and protect his childxen on all occasions ; 
who, being before related to him by the ties of blood, were now become his 
brethren, by his (Micipsa's) bounty He told him, that neither arms nor trea- 
sure constitute the strength of a kingdom, but friends, who are not won by arms 
nor gold, but by real services and inviolable fidelity .§ Now where, says 
he, can we find better friends than our brothers ? And now can that n^an, who 
becomes an enemy to his relations, repose any confidence in, or depend on stran- 
eers ? He exhorted his sons to pay the highest reverence to Jugurtha ; and to 
nave no contention with him, but in their endeavours to equal, and, if possible, 
surpass his exalted merit. He concluded with entreating them to oUerve for 
ever an inviolable attachmerltc 5ie Romans; and to consider them as their 
benefactors, theiir patrons, and masters. A few days after this Micipsa expired.l 

But Juigurtha soon threw off the mask, and began by ridding himself of 
Hiempsal, who had expressed himself to him with great freedom, by instigat- 
ing his murder.lT This bloody action proved but too evidently to Adhemal, 

* Appian, yal. Max. I. ▼• o. 9. 
t Terrebat etim natara mcHrtaliam avida imperii, et pnscept ad expleadank aoimi cttpiduMm pmterea 

Tirtiiaitas sius libaronimque vtatis, qtne etiam mediocret Tiros ipe pnedae transrenot af^t.— Sallott. 
Ac saoe, quod dificiUtmnm imprimis est, et praelic itrentrat erat, et bonqa eonsiiio ; qoonim altanua 
•* proridentia timorem, ahenmi ex aadarJa tementatem adferre pleruraque solet. 

f Kon exereitiM, neque thesauri, onstidia r*gm tanU varum amioi ; quos neque armis eoyere, aeqv* 
MM oarera queaa ; <rfleio et fide panoatur. (inls ahtem amicior quam fmter fhiri I aut qaam aUemmi i* 
iam tnrenia, ti tint hortitfaerial 
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what lie himself migbt mtunJly fear. Numidia was fitm divided, and sided 
severally with the two brothers. , Mig^hty armies were raised by each party. 
Adherbal, after losing the greatest paut of his fortresses, was vanquished io 
hattle, and f(»ved to make Rome his ^asylum. This however eave Jugurtha 
no very great uneasiness, as he knew that money was all -powerful in that city. 
He therefore sent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the chief 
senators. In the first audience to which they were introduced, Adherbal re- 
presented the unhappy condition to which he was reduced, the injustice and 
Barbarity of Jueuitha, the murder of his brother, the loss of almost all his 
fortresses ; but the circumstance on which he laid the greatest stress was, the 
commands of his dying father, viz. to put his whole coiSdence in the Romans ; 
declaring, that the friendship of this people would be a stronger support both 
to himseit and his kingdom, than all the troops and treasures in the universe. 
His speech was of great length, and extremely pathetic. Ju^rtha's deputies 
made only the following answer : that Hiempsal had been killed by the Nu- 
midians, on account of his great cruelty ; that Adherbal was the aggressor, 
and yet, after having been vanquished, was come to make complaints^because 
he had not ounmitted all the excesses he desired ; that their sovereign entreat* 
ed the senate to judge of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, from what he 
'had shown at Numantia \ and to lay a greater stress on his actions, than on the 
accusations of his enemies. But these ambassadors had secretly employed 
an eloquence^uch more prevalent than that of words, which had not proved 
ineffectual. The whole assembly was for Jugurtha, a few senators excepted, 
who were not so void of honour as to be corrupt^ by money. The senate 
came to this resolution, that commissioners should he sent from Kome, to divide 
the provinces equally upcm the spot between the two brothers. The reader 
wiU natural^ suppose, that Ji^urtha was not sparing of his treasure on thisoc 
caiuon : the division was made to his advants^e, and yet a specious appear 
ance ot equity was preserved. 

This first success of Jugurtha augmented his courage and assurance. He 
accordingly attacked his brother by open force ; and while the latter lost his 
time in sending deputations to the Romans, he stormed several fortresses^ car- 
ried on his conquests, and, after defeating Adherbal, besieged him in Cirtha, 
the capital of his kingdom. During this interval, aipbassadors arrived fix>m 
Rome with orders, in the name of the senate and people, to the two kings, to 
lay down their arms, and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, after protesting tkat 
he would obey, with the most profound reverence and submission, the com* 
mands of the Koman people, added, that he did not believe it was their inten- 
tion, to hinder him from defending his own life against the treacherous snares 
which his brother had laid for it. He concluded with saying, that he would 
send ambassadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the senate of his conduct. By 
this evasive answer he eluded their orders, and would not even permit the 
deputies to wait on Adherbal. 

Though the latter was so closely Uocked up in his capital, he yet found 
means to send to Rome, to implore tUe assistance of tiie Romans against his 
brother, who had besieged him five months, and intended to take away his* 
life.* Some senators were of opinion, that war ought to be proclaimed immedi- 
ately aeainst Jugurtha ; but still his influence prevailed, and the Romans only 
ordered an embassy to be sent, composed of senators of the highest distinc- 
tion, among whom was iBmilius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great in- 
fluence over the nobility, and concealed the blackest vices lender the specious 
appearance of virtue. Jugurtha was terrified at fiist ; but he again found an 
opportunity to elude their demands, and accordingly sent them back without 
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fWiag to any oonck»ioii. Upon this Adhcrbal, who hud lost a!I hopes, sur- 
rendered, upon condition of iiavlng his lite spared ; nevertheless, he wa$ iui- 
mediateiy murdered, with a great number of Nmnidians. 

Although the greatest part of the people at Rome were struck with horror 
at this news, Jugurtba's money again obtaitied him defenders in the senate. 
But C. Meroraius, a tribune of the people, an active man who hated the no- 
bility, prevailed upon the former not to suflfer so horrid a crime to j;o unpun- 
ished ; and accordingly war being proclaimed against Jugurtba, Calpumius 
Bestia, the consul, was appointed to cariy it on. He was endued with excel- 
lent qualities, but they were all destroyed, and rendered useless by bis ava- 
rice.* Scaurus set out with him. They at first took several towns : but Ju- 
gurtha's bribes checked the progress of these conquests ; and Scaunisf himself, 
who, till now, had expressed the strongest animosity against this prince, oojIq 
not resist so powerful an attack. A treaty was tlierefore concluded ; Juguitlia 
feigned to submit to the Romans, and thirty elephants, some horses, with a 
rerv considerable sum of moi^y, were delivered to the quaestor.| 

fiut now the indignation of the people in general at Rome displayed itself 
in the strongest manner. Memmius the tribune, fired them by his speeches. 
He caused Cassiu8,who was pistor, to be appointed to attend Jugurtba, and 
to engage him to come to Rome, under the guarantee of the Romans, in order 
that an inquiiy might be made in his presence who those persons were that 
had taken bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtba was forced to come to Rome. The 
sight of him raised the anger of the people still higher, but a tribune having 
been bribed, he prolotiged the session, and at last dissolved it. A Numidian 
prince, ^ndson of Masinissa, called Massiva, being at that time in the citjr, 
was advised to solicit for Jugurtha*s kii^om ; which coming to the ears of the 
latter, he got him assassinated in the midst of Rome. However, the murderer 
was seized, and delivered up to the civil magistrate, and Jugurtba was com- 
manded to depart from Italy. Upon leaving the city, he turned bis eyes seve- 
ral times towards it, and said, " Rome wants only a purchaser ; and were one 
to be found, it were inevitably ruined.' '§ 

The war now recommenced.** At firs* the indolence, or peihaps connivance, 
of Albinus the consul, caused it to im)^ss very slowly ; but afterwards, when 
te returned to Rome toiK>ld the public assemblies.!! the Roman army, by the 
unskilfulness of bts'brotber Aulus, having marched into a defile from wlience 
there was no getting put, surrendered ignominiously to the enemy, wl^o forced 
the Romans to submit to the ceremony of passing mider the yoke, and made 
• them ei^age to leave Numidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally suppose, that so shameful a peace, concluded with- 
out the authority of the people, was considered in a most odious light at Rome. 
They could not flatter themselves with the hopes of being successful in this 
war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Metellus the coasuU To all the 
other virtues which constitute the great caf)tain, he added a perfect disregard 
of wealth ; a cfuality most essentially requisite against such an enemy as Ju- 
gurtba, who hitherto had always been victorious, rather by money, than by the 
iword.ir But the African monarch found Metellus as inaccessible in this as in 
all other respects. He therefore was forced to venture his life, and exert his 
utmost bravery, through the deficiency of an expedient which now began to 
fail him. He accordingly signalized himself in a surprising manner ; and 
showed in this campaign, all that could be expected iix)m the courage, abili- 
ties, and attention of an illustrious general, to whom despair adds new vigour, 
and suggests new views : he was, however, unsuccessful, because opposed by 

* Hulte bonft^ae arteH animi et corporia erant, qaas omaes avariUa prsBpedicbat. 
f Magmtiidine peeunin a bono hooestoque in pravum abstractus est. 
t A. M. S8d4. A. Rome, 683. Ant. J. 0. lift 
i Pottqaain Roma efreisus est, fcrtur «9epe tacitus eo respiciens, pottremo dixisse. Urtem r«nalem at 
matnre perhnram, uemptorem inrenerit. 

11 Forelectinrma^tratei.--Sal 
T lo Nmnidian pmfictteitnr, mmgtf. spe eivium, eon propter arUs bonaa, ton maxime q«od Uwmm #•> 
'^''^ *~inetnm Wttmim ferobat. 
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ft ooBSul who did Dot wxffer the most inconsiderable error to escape hin^ nor 
ever let slip an opportunity of taking advantage of the enemy. 

Ju^urtlMTS greatest concein was, bow to secure himself (som traitors. From 
the time he had been told that Bomilcar, in whom he reposed the utmost con 
fidcnce. had a design upon his life, he eijoyed no peace. He did not belierc 
himselr safe anywhere : but all things, by day, as well as night, the citizen » 
well as foreigner, were suspected by him ; and the blackest terrors sat l^ir 
ever brooding over his mind. He never got any sleep, except by stealth ; and 
often changed his bed, in a manner unbecoming his rank. Btarting sometimes 
from his slumbers, he would snatch his sword, and break into loud cries ; so 
strongly was he haunted by fear, and so strangely did he act the madman. 

Manus was lieutenant orMetellus. His boundless ambition induced him to 
endeavour secretly to lessen this general's character, in the minds of his sol- 
diers ; and becoming soon his professed enemy and slanderer, he at last, by 
the most grovelling and perfidious arts prevailed so &r as to supplant Metef- 
lus, and get himself nominated in his inace, tocariy onthe war against Jugur- 
tha. With whatever strength of mina Metellus might be endued on other oc- 
casions, he was totally dejected by this unforeseen blow, which even forced 
tears from his eyes, and such expressions as were altogether unworthy so great 
a man.* There was something vexy dark and vile in this procedure of Marius : 
a circumstance that displajrs ambition in its native and genuine colours, and 
shows that it extinj^ishes, in those who abandon themselves to it, all sense of 
honour and integrity. Metellus avoided a man whose sight he could not bear, 
arrived in Rome, and was received there with universal acclamations. A tri- 
uinph was decreed him, and the surname of Numidicus conferred upon him.f 

Ithought it would be proper to suspend, till I came to the Roman histoiy, 
an account of the events that happened in Africa under Metellus and Marius, 
all which are very circumstantially described by Sallust, in his admirable his- 
tonr of Jugurtha. I therefore hasten to the conclusion ol this war. 

Juffurtha being greatly distressed in his affairs, had recourse to Bocchus king 
of luauritania, whose dauditer he had mamed. This country extends from 
Numidia, as far as beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, opposite to Spain.^ 
The Roman name was scarcely known in it. and the people as little known to 
the Romans. Jugurtha insinuated to his father-in-law, that should he suffer 
Numidia to be conquered, biskingdmn would doubtless be involved in its ruin : 
especially, as the Romans, who were sworn enemies to monarchy, seemed ta 
nave vowed the destruction of all the tiirones in the universe. He therefore 
prevailed upon Bocchus to enter into a league with him ; and accordingly re- 
ceived, on differ^t occasions, very considerable succours from the king. 

This confederacy, which was adbengthened on either side by no other tie 
than that of interest, had never been close, and a late defeat which Jugurtha 
met with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus now meditated the dark 
design of^ delivering up his son-in-law to the Romans. For this purpose be 
had desired Marius to send him a trusty person. Sylla, who was an officer of 
uncommon merit, and served under him as quaestor, was thought every way 
qualified for this negotiation. He was not afi^id to put himself^into the haiK& 
of the barbarian king ; and accordingly set out for his court. Being arrived, 
Bocchus, who, like the rest of his countiymen, did not pride himself in sin- 
cerity, was for ever projecting new designs, debated within himself, whether it 
woufd not be his interest to deliver up ^ila to Jugurtha. He was a long time 
fluctuating with uncertainty, and between contrary opinions : and the sudden 
chains which displayed tnemselves in his countenance, in his air, and his 
whole person, showed evidently how strong his mind wi« affected. At length, 
returning to his first design, he made his terms with Sylla, and deliveredf up 
Jugurtha into his hands, who was sent immediately to Marius. 

^* Qjiulhm rebus rapra boamn atqnc bonestum perculaiis» neque laciymas tenere neqae moderari IiDj^taxB 
wJaefnghu ia aliu artibust nini* molliter vipntudiiiein pa.a. 

* A. H. 3808. A. Rome, 643. t flow conDprehendiac Fez* Hofoccot itc 
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Sylla, says Plutarch,* acted on this occasion like a youi^ man fired with a 
stio^ thiist of gloiy, the sweets of which be had just begun to taste. In- 
steadof ascribing to the general under whom he fought all the honour of this 
event, as his dufy required, and which ought to be an inviolable marim, he 
reserved the greatest part of it to himself, and had a ring made, which he 
always wore, wherein he was represented receiving Jugurtha from the hands 
of Bocchus ; and this ring he used ever after as his signet. But Marius was 
so highly exasperated at this kind of insult, that he could never (bi^ve him ; 
a circumstance that gave rise to the implacable hatred between these two Ro- 
mans, which afterwards broke out with so much fury, and cost the republic so 
much blood.t 

Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting such a spectacle to the Ro- 
mans, as they could scarce believe they saw, wl^n it passed before their eyes ; 
I mean, Jugurtha in chains ; that so formidable an enemy, during whose life 
they could not flatter themselves with the hopes of being able to put an end 
to this war ; so well was his courage sustained by stratagem and artifice, and 
his genius so fruitful in finding new expedients, even when his affairs were most 
desperate.l We are told, that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he proceeded in the 
triumph ; that after the ceremony was ended, he was thrown into prison ; -and 
that the lictors were so eager to seize his robe, that they rent it in several 
pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to get the rich jewels with which 
they were adonied. In this conditicm, he was cast, quite naked, and in the 
utmost terrors, into a deep dungeon, where he spent six days in struggling with 
hunger and the fear of death, retainiiffi^ a strong desire of life to his Gist gasp : 
an end, continues Plutarch, worthy of his wickecf deeds ; Jugurtha having been 
always of opinion, that the greatest crimes th ght be committed to satiate his 
ambition, ingratitude, perfid^"* black treacheiy, and inhuman barbarity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much honour on polite literature and 
the sciences, that I could not without impropriety omit him in the histoiy of 
Masinissa, to whom his father, who also was named Juba, was great-grandson, 
and granoson of Gulussa. The elder Juba signalized himself in the war be- 
tween Csesar and Pompey, by his inviolable attachment to the party of the 
latter hero. He slew himself after the battle of Thapsus, in which his forces, 
and those of Scipio, were entirely defeated. Juba, his son, then a child, wa« 
delivered up to the conqueror, and was one of the most conspicuous ornaments 
of his triumph. It appears from history, that a noble education was bestowed 
upon Juba in Rome, where he imbibed such a variety of knowledge, as after- 
wards enabled him to rival the most learned Grecians. He did not leave that 
city till he went to take possession of his father's dominions. Augustus re- 
stored them to him, when hy the death of Mark Antony, the provinces of the 
empire were absolutely at his disposal.§ Juba, by the lenity of his govern- 
ment, gained the hearts of alibis subjects : who, out of a grateful sense of the 
felicity they had enjoyed during his re^, ranked him in the number of theii 

f:ods. Pausanias speaks of a statue which the Athenians erected to his honour, 
t was indeed just, that a city, which had been consecrated in all ages to 
the muses, should give public testimonies of its esteem for a king who made 
so bright a figure among the learned. Suidas ascribes several works to this 
prince, of which only the fra^ents are now extant.H He had written the 
nistbiy of Arabia; the antiquities of Assyria, and those of the Romans; the 
histoiy of theatres, of painting, and painters ; of the nature and properties of 
different animals, and of grammar, &c. a catalogue of all which is given in 
Abb^ Sevin*s short dissertations on the life and works of the younger Juba,ir 
whence I have extracted these few particulars. 

* Oia viotfpiKSiiVios djTi d6^s yeytujiivos* o6k ^vepa lurftw r6 eurvx^a* — Plut. Pnteep. Reip. 0« 

t'^Phit.'iD Vit. Marii. t A. M. SdOl. A. Rome, 646. A»t J. C. l<».—PtMit IbU. 

) A. M. 8974. A. Rome, 719. Ant. J. C. 30. M '" ^^<^ l^tm, 

% ToL IV. of theMcnoin of Uie Academy of Belles Lettrec. p. 4S7 
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PLAN. 
b«ok will eontaio th* histonr of the Assyrian empire, both of Ninereh aod Bkbylos* the Uncdoi 
of the Medei. aiul the kiDgJom of the Lydiaiu. 

CHAPTER L 
TBB FIRST BKPZBB OF TBEB ASSYRXAHS. 



SECTION I. — ^DURATION OF THAT EMPIRE. 

r HE Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the most i)Ofrerful in the world, 
nth respect to its duration, two opinions have chiefly prevailed. Some au* 
lors, as Cteslas, whose opinion is followed by Justin, give k a duration of 
, urteen hundred years ; others reduce it to five hundred and twenty, of which 
I '^ujnher is Herodotus. The diminution, or probably the interruption of power, 
• which hap|)eiied in this vast empire, might possibly give occasion to this differ- 
I ^^^^^ opinion, and may perliaps serve in some measure to reconcile it. 

The histoiy of those early times is so obscure, the monuments which convey 
I it down to us so contrary to each other, and the systems of the moderns upon 
that matter so different, that it is difficult to lay down any opinion about it, as 
certain and incontestable * But, where certain tjf is not to be had, I suppose a 
reasonable person will be satisfic 1 with prc»babifity ; and, in my opinion, a man 
can hardly be deceived, if he makos the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity 
^th the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the Holy Scripture, 
that this was built by Nimrod, who certainly was a great conqueror, andf in all 
probability, the first and most ancient that ever aspired after that denomination. 
Tlie Baoylonians, as Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's retinue, VTote 
to Aristotle, reckoned themselves to be at least of 1903 years standing, when 
ttiat prince entered triumphant into Babylon ; which carries Ihcir origm as far 
back as the year of the world 1771, that is to say, 115 years after the delu^e.f 
This computation comes viithin a few years of tiie time we suppose Nimrod to 
have founded that city. Indeed this testimony of Callisthenes, as it docs not 
agrte with any other accounts of that matter, is not esteemed authentic by the 
learned ; but the conformity we fine* between it and the Holy Scripture should 
make us regard it. 

Upon tliese grounds, I think we may allow Nimrod to have been the foimder 
of the first Assyrian empire, which subsisted, with more or less extent and 

• Thej that are curious ta make deeper researches inio tb\j matter, may rrad the dissertadons of abb4 
Bannier, and Mr. Frcret, upon the Assyrian empin;, in the Memoirs of llic Academy of Belles Leitret. 
For tte first, see Vol. HI. and for the other, Vol. V. as also what father Toumemme hat writtei! ap«» 
ttn lubject, in his edition of Mcnochi^s. 

f Porphyr. optid Simplic ia lib. u. de Coslo* 
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gloiy^umraids of 1450 yean, from the lime of Nimrod to that of Sardanap^ 
lus, the last kioe ; that is to say, fiom the year of ike world 1800 to the year 
3257* 

Nimrod.t He is the same with Belus^ who was afterwards worshipped as 
a god, under that appellation. 

He was the son ofChus, grandson of Cham, and great-grandson of Noah. 
He was, says the Scripture, a mighty hunter before the Lord.^ In appljii^ 
himself to this laborious and daiigerous exercise, he had two things in view ; 
the first was to gain the people 3 affection, b;jr delivering them from the fuiy 
and dread of wiM beasts ; the next was, to train up numbers of young people, 
by this exercise of hunting, to endure labour and hardship, to form them 1o the 
use of arms, to inure them to a kind of discipline and obedience, that at a pro- 
per time after they had been accustomed to his orders, and habituated to arms, 
he might make use of them fo^ ether purposes more serious than hunting. 

In ancient histoiy we find some footsteps remaining of this artifice orNim- 
rod, whom the writers have confounded with Ninus, his son : [ca Diodorus has 
these words ; *^ Ninus, the mosft ancient of the Assyrian kings mentioned inhis- 
toiT, performed great actions. Being naturally of a warlike disposition, and 
ambitious of gloiy which results from valour, he armed a considerable num* 
her of young men. that were brave and vigorous like himself; trained them 
up a long time in laborious exercises and hardships, and by that means accus- 
tomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently, and to face dangers with cou- 
raee and intrepidity."|| 

What the same author adds, that Ninus entered into an alliance with the ktra^ 
of the Arabs, and joined forces with him, is taken from ancient tradition, which 
informs us, that the sons of Chus, the brothers of Nimrod, all settled themselves 
in Arabia, along the Persian gulf, from Havila to the ocean, and lived near 
enough their brother to lend him succours, or to receive them from him. And 
what the same hbtorian further says of Ninus, that he was the first king of the 
Assyrians, s^es exactly with what the Scripture says of Nimrod, thai he be- 
fran to he fmghtu upon the earth; that is, he procured himself settlements, built 
cities, subdued his neighbours, united different people under one and the same 
authority, by the band of the same poli^ and me same laws, and formed them 
into one state, which for those early times was of a considerable extent, though 
bounded by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; and which in succeeding ages 
made new acquisitions by d^rees, and at length extended its conquests very 
far.lT 

T%e capital city of his kingdom^ says the Scripture, was Balyion,** Most of 
the profane historians ascribe the founding of Babylon to Semiramis,tt the rest 
to Belus. It is evident that both the one and the other are mistaken, if they 
speak of the first founding of that city ; for it owes its beginning neither to Sc- 
miramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the foolish vanity of those persons mentioned 
in Scripture,^^ who desired to build a tower and a city, mat should render 
their memoiy immortal. 

Josephus relates, upon the testimony of a Sibyl, which must have been veiy 
ancient, and whose fictions cannot be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any 
Cbristains,that the gods threw down the tower by an impetuous wind, or a vio- 
lent hurricane.§§ Had this been the case, Nimrod's temerity must have been 
still the greater, to rebuild a cit^ and a tower, which God himself had over* 
thrown with such marks of his displeasure. But the Scripture says no such 
thing ; and it is veiy probable the building remained in the condition it was 
when God put an end to the work by the confusion of languages ; and that 

* Here^ I depart from the opinion of Bishop Usher, mj ordinanr ^nide, with respect to the dnnitioD of 
the Assrrian empire, which he sopposes, with Herodotw, to bare lasted but 690'jears ; but the time when 
Aimrod lired, and Sardanapalas died, I take from him. 

t A. H. 1800. Ant. 1. C. 3904. % Belus, or Baal, airnifies Lord. { Gen. x. 9. 

. ai^ih, li. p. 90. T Ibid. •• Gen. x. 10. 

KX ya mn a aii nm condiderat, val, nt plerioM tmdidan, JMmt, ariaa reria ostenditnr.— d. CurL 1. t. «. 1 
nOwB-si-i^ |{HiA.Jud.I.Lc4. 
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die tofrei consecntted to Belos, which is described hy Herodotus,* was thk 
very tower which the sons of men pretended to raise to the clouds. 

It is also probable, that this ridiculous design being defeated by such an 
astonishing prodigy as none could be the author of but God himself, every body 
abandoned the place which had givei^ him offence ; and that Nimrod was tlie 
first who encompassed it afterwards with wails, settled therein his friends and 
confederates, and subdued those that lived round about it, beginning his empire 
in that place, but not confining it to so narrow a compass ; Fvitprtnc^um reg" 
Ht ejus Dob^on. The other cities which the Scripture speaks of in the same 
place, were in the land of Sbinar, which was certainly the province of which 
Babylon became the metropolis. 

From this country he went into that v^ich has the name of Assyria, and there 
built Nineveh : De terra ilia egressus est Assur^ et aidifkavit JVtneven.t This 
is the sense in which many learned men understand the word Assur, lodcing 
upon it as the name of a province, and not of the first man who possessed it ; 
as if it were, egresstis est in Asmr^ tn Assyriitm. And this seems to be the 
most natural construction, for many reasons not neccessaiy to be recited in this 
place. The country of Assyria, in one of the prophets, { is described by the 
particular character of being the land of Nimrod : Et parent terram Assur in 
gladio^ et terram Nimrod in lanceis ejus ; et Wferabit ab Assur^ cum ventrit in 
terram nostram. It derived its name from Assur the son of Shem, who without 
doubt had settled himself and family there, and was probably driven out, or 
brought under subjection, by the usurper Nimrod. 

This conqueror, having possessed himself of the provinces of Assur ,§ did not 
ravage them, like a tyrant, but filled them with cities, and made himself as 
much beloved by his new subjects as he was by his old ones ; so that the his* 
toriaas,|| who have not sufficiently examined this affair, have thought that he 
made use of the Assyrians to conquer the Babylonians. Among other cities, 
he built one larger and more ma^ificent than tne rest, which he called Nine- 
veh, from the name of his son Ninus, in order to immortalize his memory* 
The son, in his turn, out of veneration for his father, was willing that they who 
had served him as their kii^ should adore him as their god, and induce other 
nations to render him the same worship. For it appears plainly, that Nimrod 
is the famous Belus of the Babvlonians, the first kir^ whom the peofjle deified 
for his ^eat actions, and who snowed others the way to that sort of immortal- 
ity which may result from human accomplishments. 

I intend to speak of the mighty strength and |^atness of the cities of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, under the kings to whom their building is ascribed by pro- 
fane authors, because the Scripture says little or nothinjg on that subject. This 
silence of Scripture, so little satisfactory to our curiosity, may become an in- 
structive lesson for our piety. The holy penman has placed Nimrod and 
Abraham, as it were, in one view before us ; and seems to have put them so 
near together, on purpose that we should see an example in the former, of what 
is admired and coveted by men ; and in the latter, of what is acceptable and 
well-pleasing to God. IT These two persons, so unlike each other, are the 
two first ana chief citizens of two different cities, built from different motives, 
and wlh different principles , the one, self-love, and a desire of temporal ad- 
vantages, carried even to the contemning of the Deity ; the other, the love of 
God, even to self humiliation. 

NiNDS. I have already observed, that most of the profane authors look 
upon him as the first founder of the Assyrian empire, and for that reason 
' ascribe to him a great part of his father Nimrod's or Belus's actions. 

Having a design to enlaise his conq'jests, the first thirig he did was to pre- 
pare troops and officers capable of promoting his designs. And having received 

• Lib. h. c. 181. t G"- X- "• t Mic. r. 6. } Oen.x. 11, 15. % Died. I. ti. p. 90. 

IT Fecerunt eiriUtes quas amores duo : terrcnam scilicet amor sax osqae ad contemptnm D«i j evlesteia 
vers amor Dei oiqiM ad contemptum mi«-<St. Auf* ^« C*^* ^*** ^' »^*^«<^'>> 

Vot. L . 
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the space of aeyepteen years conquered a vast extent of couiAiy, from Egypt, 

M far as India and Bactriana, which he did not then renture to attack.* 

At his letum, before he entered upon any new conquests, he conceived the 
design of iminortaliaing his name by th^ building of a city answerable to the 
pcatness of his power ; be called it Nineveh, and built it on the eastern banks 
of the Tkmi.t rossibiy be did no more than finish the wo^ his father had 
begun. His design, says Diodorus, was to make Nineveh the laigest and no- 
bl^t city in the world, and not leave it in the power of those that came aAei 
him, ever k> build, or hope to build such another. Nor was he deceived ir 




^uently was andblong square. Its circumference was four hundred and eighty 
stadia, or sixty miles. For this reason we find it said in the prophet Jonah, 
tkoU Jfinevdi was an exceeding great city^ of three dayt joumtijl which is to 
be understood of the whole circuit or compass of the city.§ The walb of it 
were a hundred feet high, and of such a thickness^ that three chariots miehtgo 
abreast upon them with ease. They were fortified and adorned with Ifleen 
hundred towers two hundred feet high. 

After he had finished this prodigious woik,he resumed his expedition against 
the Bactrians. His army, according to the relation etf* Ctesias, consisted of 
seventeen hundred thousand foot, two hundred thousain hoise, and about six- 
teen thousand chariots, anned with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought 
not to appear incredible, since^ not to mention the innumerable armies of Da 
rius ana Aerxes, the single city of Syracuse, in the time of Dionysius the 
tyrant, fuini^ed one huirared and twenty thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
horse, besides four hundred vessels well equipped and provided. And a little 
before HannibaFs time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was able to 
send into the field nearly a million of men. Ninus made himselt master of a 
great number of cities, and at last laid siege to Bactria, the capital of the coun- 




weakness of her sex. She was bom at Ascalon, a city of Syria. I think it 
needless to recite the account Diodorus gives of her birth, and of the miracu- 
kNis manner of her being nursed and brought up by pigeons, since that his 
toriaiT himself looks upon it only as a fabulous stoiy. It was Semiramis that 
directed Ninus how to attack Qie citadel, and by her means he took it, and 
then became master of the cit^, in which he found an inmiense treasure. The 
husband of this lady having killed himself, to prevent the effects of the kill's 
threats and indignation, who had conceived a violent passion for his wife, Ninus 
married Semiramis. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, whom he called Ninyas. 
Not long after this he died, and left the queen the government of the kingdom. 
She in honour of his memonr, erected him a magnificent monument, which 
remained a long time after the ruin of Nineveh. 

I &nd no appearance of truth in what some authors relate concerning the 
manner of Semiramis's coming to the throne. According to them, having se- 
cured the chief men of the state, and attached them to her interest by her 
benefactions and promises, she solicited the king with great importunity to put 
the sovereign power into her hands for the space of five days. He yielded 

• Diod. 1. U. p. 90—95. 
t DioJLoiTM sayi, it wft» oa tht banks of the £aphratci, uid f peaks of it as if it was so, in maar placet ; 
but he is mistaken. t Jonah, iii. S. 

, f It is hard to beliere, HkMt Piod)nM does not speak of th« magfnitnde of Ninereh with some exanera 
lien : thereibra, some learr id men have reduced tM stadium to little nore than one half, and reekoaSAeea 
•r dMm tothe Roman mih iHttiUof »«bW 
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to hcT entreaties, and all l!ie provinces^of the empire vrete eommanded to obey 
Semirarois. These orders were executed but too exactly for the unfortunate 
Ninu^ who was put to death, either immediately, or after some years impri- 
sonment.* 

Semiramis. This princess applied all her thoughts to immortalize her name, 
and to cover tiie meanness of tier extraction by the greatness of her deeds 
•and enterprises .T She proposed to herself to surpass all her predecessors in 
magnificence, and to that end she undertook the building of the mighty Baby- 
lon,!: in which work she employed two millions of men, who were collected 
out of all the provinces of her vast cmipire. Some of her successors endea- 
Touied to adorn that city wkh new woi4s and emLellishments. I shall here 
speak of them altogether, in order to ^ive the readcF a more clear and dis- 
tinct idea of that stupendous city. 

The principal works, which reqdercd Babylon so famous, were the walls of 
the city ; the quays and the bridge ; the lake, banks, and canals made for the 
drainii^ of the river ; the palaces, hangrag gardens, and the temple of Belus ; 
works of such surprising magnificence, as is scarcely to be comprehended. 
Dr. Prideaux having treated this matter with great extent and learning, I have 
only to copy, or rather abridge them. 

I. THE WALLS. 

BABVLOif stood on a large flat or plain, in a very rich and deep soB.§ The 
walls were every way prodigious. They were eighty-seven feet thick, three 
hundred and fifty feet high, and four hundred and eighty furlongs, or sixty of 
our miles in circumference. These walls were drawn round the city in the 
form of an exact sc[uare, each side of which was one hundred and twenty fur 
fongs,ll or fifteen miles, in length, and all built of lai^e bricks cemented toge- 
ther with bitumen, a glutinous slime arising out of the earth in that country, 
which binds in building much stronger and firmer than lime, and soon grows 
much harder than the bricks or stones themselves, which it cements together. 

These walls were surrounded on the outside with a vast ditch, full ofwater, 
iand lined with bricks on both sides. The earth that was dug out of it, was 
made into the bricks wherewith the walls wer^ built ; and therefore, from the 
▼ast height and breadth of the walls, may be inferred the greatness of the ditch. 

On every side of this great square were twenty-five gates, that is, a hundred 
In all, which were all made of solid brass ; and hence it is, that when God 
promised to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells him. That he would break 
tn pieces before him the gates of brass. ^ Between eveiy two of these gates 
were three towers, and Tour more at the four corners of this ^reat square, and 
three between each of these comers and the next gate on either side ; every 
one of these towers was ten feet higher than the walls. But XhH is to be un- 
derstood only of those parts of the wall where there was need of towers. 

From the twenty-five gates in each side of this great square extended 
twenty-five streets, in straight lines to the gates, which were directly over 
against them, in the opposite side ; so that the whole number of the streets 
were fifbr, each fifteen miles loi^, twenty-five of which passed one way. and 
twenty-five the other, crossing each other at right angles. And besides mese, 
&ere were also four naif streets, which had houses ^oiy on one side, and the 
wall on the other ; these went round the four sides oithe city next the walls, 
and were each of them two hundred feet broad ; the rest were about a hun- 
dred and fifty. By these streets thus crossing each other, the whole city was 

• Pint, in Mor. p. 753. t ?»«^' *• "• P- ^^ 

I W« are not to wonder, if we find the founding of » citj ascribed to different persoot. It is comnoo. 
•vea Mnong^ profane 'writers, to say, sach a prince built such a city, whether he was the person that first 
fsanded it, or that onlr embellished or enlarged it. 

{ Her. 1. i. c. 178, 180. Diod. 1, ii. p. 95. M. Q.. CorL 1. r. c 1. 
H I relate things as I find them in tb« nncient authors, which Bean Prideaux has also done ; bat I ean- 
•ot help believinr that rreat abatemcnU are to be mada in what ther saj as to the immensa cztftftt «f 
Mjlra ud Niaereb. tT Isa. sly. 3. 
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dMded iolo tiz hundred and teteoty-six squares, each of which was four iw- 
loQgs and a half on eveiy side, that i^ two miles and a quarter in circumfe- 
rence. Round these squares, on eveiy side towards the streets, stood the 
houses, which were not contiguous, but had void spaces between them, all 
built thiee or four stories high, and embellished with all manner of ornaments 
towards the streets. The space within, in the middle of each square, was 
likewise all vacant ground, employed for yards, gardens, and other such uses ; 
so that Babylon was^ater in appearance than reality, neariy one half of the 
city being taken up in gardens and other cultivated lands, as we are told by 
Q. Curtius** 

ir. THB qUAYS AND BRIDGE. 

A BRAKCH of the river Euphrates ran quite across the city, from the north to 
the souA side \ on each side of the river was a quay, and a high wall, built 
of brick and bitumen, of the same thickness as the walls that went round the 
city. In these walls, opposite to eveiy street that led to the river, were gates 
of orass, and from them descents by steps to the river, for the convenience of 
the inhanitants, who used to pass over from one side to the other in boats, 
having no otiber way of crossing the river before the building of the bridge. 
These brazen gates were always open in the day-time, and shut in the night.t 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings ^ith^r in beauty 
or magi[aficence ; it was a fiirlong in le^gtlK and thirty feet in breadth, bun. 
with wonderful art, to supi^ the defect ot a foundation in the bottom of the 
river, which was sand^r.^ The arches were made of huge stones* fastened to* 

f ether with chams of iron and melted lead. Before they began to build the 
ridge, they turned the course of the river, and laid its channel diy, having 
ano£er view in so doing be«des that of laying the foundations more commo* 
dioiisly, as I shall hereafter explain. And as every thing was prepared be* 
ibrehana. both the bridge and the quays, which I have already described, 
were built in that interval. 

III. TBE LAKE, DITCHES, AKD CATTALS MADE FOR THE DRAHriNG OF THE RIYER, 

Theae works, objects of admiration for the skilful in all ages, were still 
more useful than magnificent. In the beginning of the summer, the melting 
of the snow upon the mountains of Armenia, causes a vast increase of waters 
which running into the Euphrates in the months of June9 July[, and Aueiist, 
makes it ovenlow its banks, and occasions such another inundation as the Tfile 
does in Egypt.S 

To prevent the damage which both the city and countiy received from these 
inundations, at a very considerable distance above the town, two artificial ca- 
nals were cut, which turned the course of these waters into the Tigris before 
they reached Babylon.|| And to secure the countiy yet more from the dan- 
ger of inundations, and to keep the river within its channel, they raised pro- 
digious artificial banks on both sides the river, built with brick, cemented with 
bitumen, which began at the head of the artificial canals, and extended below 
the city. Y 

To lacilitate the making of these works, it was necessary to turn the course 
of the river another way : for which purpose, to the west of Babylon, was 
dug a prodigious artificial lake, forty miles square,** one hundred and sixty in 
compass, and thirty-five feet deep accordii^ to Herodotus, and seventy-five 
feet according to Megastbenes. Into this lake the whole river was tuined by 
an artificial carnal, cut fifom the west side of it, till the whole work was finished, 

• Q,uint. Curt. 1. r, c. 1. t Her. 1. ». e. ISa 186. Diod. i ii. p. 96. ^ 

X Diodoruf tftjs this bridge «%• £▼« furlonn in leaf th, which can hardly be true, since the Eupbmlei 
VM but one furlongr broad.— 4Strab. 1. xv'u p. 768. 
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when It was made to fiow in its former cbarniel. But that the Euphrates, in 
the time of its increase, might not overflow the city through the gates on itt 
sides, this lake, with the canal firom the river, was still preserved. The wa 
ter received into the lake at the time of these overflowings, was kept there all 
the year, as in a.common resen'oir, for the benefit of the countiy, to be let out 
by sluices at convenient times for Catering the lands below it. The lake, 
therefore, was equally useful in securii^ the country from inundations, and 
rendering it fertile. I relate the wonders of Babylon as ihey are delivered 
down to us by the ancients, but there are some of them which are scarcely to 
be comprehended or believed, of which number is the lake I have described. 
I mean .with respect *to its vast extent. 

Berosus, Megasthcnes, and Abydenus, quoted by Josephus and Eusebius. 
made Nebuchadnezzar the author of most of thes<; works ; but Herodotus as 
cribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and the lake, to Nitocris, the 
daughter-in-law of that monarch. Perhaps Nitocris might only finish what 
her father left imperfect at his death, on which account that historian might 
g^ive her the honour o[ the whole undertaking. 

IV. THE PALACES AND THE HANGIITO GARDENS. 

At the two ends of the bridges were two pclaces, which had a communica- 
tion with each other by a vault, built under the channel of the river at the 
time of its being diy.* The old palace, which stood on the east side of the 
river, was thirty furlongs, or three miles and three quarters, in compass ; near 
V\'hich stood &e temple of Belus, of which we shall soon speak. The new 
palace, which stood on the west side of the river, opposite to the other, was 
sixty furlongs, or seven miles and a half, in compass. It was surrounded with 
three walls, one within another, with considerable spaces between them. 
These waUs, as also those of the other palace, were embellished with an infi- 
nite variety of sculptures, representing all kinds of animals to the life. Among 
them was a curious huntii^-piece, in which Semiramis, on horseback, was 
throwing her javelin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion. 

In this last:^ or new palace, were the hanging gardeps, so celebrated amon^ 
tlie Greeks. They contained a square of four plethra, that is, of four hundred 
leet, on every side, and were carried aloft into the air, in the manner of seve- 
ral laige terraces, one above another, till the height equalled that of the walls 
of the city. The ascent was from terra^ce to terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. 
The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, raised upon other arches, one 
aibove another, and strengthened by a wall twenty two feet thick, surroimding it 
on everjj side. On the top of the arches were firat laid large flat stones, sixteen 
feet long, and four broad ; over these was a layer of reeds, mixed with a great 
quantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, closely cemented 
together with plaister. The whole was covered with thick sheets clf lead, upon 
which lay the mould of the garden. And all this flooring was contrived to 
keep the moisture of the mould from running through the arches. The mould, 
or earth, laid here, was so deep, that the greatest trees might take root in it ; 
and with such the terraces were covered, as well as with all other plants and 
flowers that were proper for a garden of pleasure. In the upper terrace there 
was an ei^ine, or Kind of pump, by which water was drawn up out of the river, 
and from thence the whole garden was watered. In the spaces between the 
several arches, upon wiiich tnis who^ structure rested, were large and ma^i- 
ficent apartments, that were very light, and had the advantage of a beautiful 
prospecLt 

Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been breil in Media, (for she 
was the daughter of As^ages, the king of that countiy,) was highly pleased 
with the mountains and woody parts of that country. And as she desired to 
have something like it in Babylon, Nebuchodonosor, to gratify her, caused 

*• Du»A 1. ii. r. 9«, 97. 
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this prodigious edifice to be erected.* Diodonis gives much the same account 
of the matter, but without naming the persons. 

V. THE TEMPLE OF BELUS. 

Anotheb of the great works at Babylon was the temple of Belus, which 
stood, as I have mentioned already, near the old palace.j It was most re* 
maikable for a prodigious tower that stood in the middle of it. At the foun- 
dation, according to Herodotus, it was a square of a furlong on each side, that 
is, half a mile in the whole compass ; and, according to Strabo, it was also a 
furlong in height. It consisted of eight towers, built one above the other ; and 
because it decreased jgradually to the to[>, Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. 
It is not only assertet^but proved, that this tower faf exceeded the greatest of 
the pyramids of Egypt in height. Therefore we have good reason to believe, 
as Hochartus asserts, that this is the very same tower which was built there 
at the confusion of languages ; and (he rather, because it is attested by several 
profane authors, that mis tower was entirely ouilt of bricks and bitumen, as 
the Scripture savs the tower of Babel was. The ascent to the top was by stairs 
round the outside of it ; that is. perhaps, there was an easy sloping ascent in 
the side of the outer wall, which turning by very slow degrees in a spiral line 
eight times round the tower from the bottom to the top, had the same appear- 
ance as if there had been eight towers placed upon one another. In these 
different stories were many laige rooms, with arched loofs supported by pil- 
lars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, was an observatorv, by means of 
which the Babylonians became more expert in astronomy than afl other nations, 
and made in a short time the great progress in it ascribed to them in histoiy.| 

But the chief use to which this tower was designed, was the worship of tlie 
god Belus, or Baal, as also that of several other deities : for which reason there 
was a multitude of chapels in the different parts of the toiler. The riches of 
this temple in statues, tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, all of 
massy gold, were immense. Among other images, there was one of forty leet 
high, which weighed a thousand Babylonish talents. The Babylonish talent, 
according to Pollux, in his Onomasticon^ contained seven thousand Attic 
drachmas, and consequently was a sixth part more than the Attic talent, which 
contains but six thousand drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes of the riches contained 
in this temple, the sum total amounts to six thousand three hundred cabylo- 
nisb talents of gold. 

The sixth part of six thousand three hundred, is one thousand and fifty : 
consequently, six thousand three hundred Babylonish talents of gold, are equi 
.valent to seven thousand three hundred and fiity Attic talents of gold.' ' 

Now, seven thousand three hundred and hfty Attic talents of silver, axe 
worth upwards of two millions and one hundred thousand pounds sterling. The 
proportion between gold and silver among the ancients, we reckon as ten to 
one ; therefore, seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of gohi 
amount to above one-and-twenty millions sterling.§ 

This temple stood till the time of Xerxes ; but he on his return from his 
Grecian expedition, demdisbed it entirely, after having first plundered it of 
till its immense riches. Alexander, on his return to Babylon from his Indian 
expedition, purposed to have rebuilt it ; and, in order thereto, set ten thou- 
sand men to work, to rid the place of its rubbish ; but after they had laboured 
herein two months, Alexander died, and that put an end to the undertaking.il 

b'uch were the chief works which rendered Babylon so famous. Some of 
them are ascribed by profane authors to Semiramis, to whose history it is now 
time to return. 

When she had finished all these great undertakings, she thought proper to 
make a tour through the several parts of her empire ; and. wherever she came, 

♦ B«nM, ap. Jot. COB. App. I. i. e. 8. f H«iod. 1. i. c. 181. Diod. 1. U. p. 98. Stnbo, L xri. p. nt 
t Phal. psrt 1. 1. i. c. 9. { |9S.340,00a 

U U«TOd. 1. k c iSd. Strabo, 1. XT. F. 73S. AfriaA. 1. rU. p^ 48«. ^ * 
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leH monuiiieDts of her magnificeiiee, by maay noble structures which she erect- 
ed, either for the convenience or ornament of her cities ; she applied herself 
particularly to have water brought by aqueducts to such i>laces as wanted it, and 
to majce the highways easy, by cutting through mountains,' and filling up val- 
leys. Id the time of Diodorus, there were still monuments to be seen in many 
places, with her name inscribed upon them.* 

The authority this queen had over her people seems very extcaordinary, 
since we fmd her presence alone capable of appeasing a sedition.! One day, 
as she was dressing herself, word was brought her of a tumult in the city. 
Whereupon she went out immediately, with her head half di*essed, and did 
not return till the disturbance was entirely appeased. A statue was erected 
iQ remembrance of this acticMi. representing her in that very condition and un< 
dress, which had not hinderea her from flying to her duty. 
' Not satisfied with the vast extent of dominions leA her by her husband, she 
enlaiged them by the conquest of a great part of Ethiopia. While she was* 
in that country, she had the curiosity to visit the temple of Jupiter AmnK>n, 
to inquire of the oracle how long she had to live. According to I)iodoras, the 
answer she received was, that me should not die till her son Ninyas conspired 
against her ; and that after her death, one part of Asia would pay her divine 
honours. 

Her greatest and last expedition was against India. On this occasion she 
raised :an innumerable army out of all the provinces of her empire, and ap« 
pointed Bactra for the rendezvous. As the strength of the Indians consisted 
chiefly in their great number of elephants, this artful queen had a multitude 
of camels accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes of^deceiving the enemy. 
It is said that Perseus long after used the same stratagem afi^ainst the Romans, 
but neither of them succeeded in this design. The Indian King, having notice 
of her approach, sent ambassadors to ask her who she was, and with what 
right, having never received any injuiy from him, she came wantonly to at- 
tack his dominions; addiM^, that her boldness should soon meet with the 
I>unishment it deserved. Tell your master, replied the queen, that in a little 
time I myself will let him know who I am. She advanced immediately to* 
wards the rivert from which the country takes its name; and having prepared 
a sufficient number of boats, she attempted to pass it with her army. Their 
jiassage was a lone time disputed, but after a bloody battle, she put her ene- 
mies to flight. IV^re than a thousand of their boats were sunk, and above a 
hundred thousand of their men taken prisoners. Encouraged by this success, 
she- advanced directly into the country, leaving sixty thousand men behind to 
guanfthe bridge of boats which she had built over the river. This was just 
what tfie kin^ desired, who fled on purpose to bring her to an engagement in 
the heart of his countiy. As soon as he thought her far enough advanced, he 
faced about, and a second engagement ensued, more bloody than the first 
The .disguised camels could not long sustain the shock of the elephants, which 
routed her army, crushing whatever came in their w^. Semiramis did all 
that could be done to rally and encourage her troops, but in vain. The king, 
perceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, and wounded her 
m two places, but not mortally. The swiftness of her horse soon carried her 
beyond the reach of her enemies. As her men crowded to the bridge, to re- 
pass the river, great numbers of them perished, through the disorder and con- 
fusion unavoidable on such occasions. When those that could save themselves 
were safely over, she destroyed the bridge, and by that means slopped the 
enemy ; and the king likewise, in obedience to an oracle, had given orders to 
his troc^s not to pass the river, nor pursue Semiramis any farther. The queen, 
having made an exchange of iriscmers at Bactra, returned to her own domin- 
ions with scarcely one third of^her army, which, according to Ctesias, consisted 
of three hundred thousand foot, and fifty thousand horse, besides the camels 
and chariots armed for war, of which she had a very considerable number. 
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She, and Alexander aAer her. were the only persons that ever Tentiired to carrjr 
the war beyond the river Indas. 

I must own' I am somewhat puzzled with a difficulty which may be raised 
against the extraordinaiy things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do 
not seem to agree with the times so near the deluge ; such vast armies, I mean, 
such a numerous cavaliy, so many chariots armed with scythes, and suchJm- 
mense treasures of gold and silver, all which seem to be of a later date« The 
same thing may likewise be said of the magnificence of the buildings .ascribed 
to them. It is probable the Greek historians, who came so many ages aAer* 
wards, deceived by the similarity of names, throi^h their ignorance in chro- 
nol^^y and the resemblance of one event to another, may have ascribed to 
more ancient princes, such acts as belonged to those of a later date ; or may 
have attributed a number of exploits and enterprises to one, which ought to 
be divided among a series of them, succeeding one another. 

Semiramis, some time aAer her return, discovered that her son was plotting 
against her, and one of her principal officers bad offered him assistance. She 
then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and believing that her end 
approached, without inflicting any punishment on the officer, who was taken 
into custody, she voluntarily abdicated tlie throne, put the government into 
the hands of her son, and withdrew from the sight of men, hoping speedily to 
have divine honours paid to her, according to the promise of the oracle. And 
indeed we are told she was worshipped by the Assyrians under the form of a 
dove. She lived sixty-two years, of which she reigned forty- t^vo. 

There are in the Memoirs of the Academy of Helles Lettres, two learned 
dissertations upon the Assyrian empire, and particularly on the reign and ac- 
tions of Semiramis.* 

What Justinf says of Semiramis, namely, that aAer her husband's decease, 
not darir^ either to commit the government to her son, who was then too young, 
or openly to take it upon herself, she governed under the name and authority 
of Ninyas ; and that, aAer having reigned in that manner more than forty 
years, falling passionately in love with her own son, she endeavoured to brir^ 
nim to a criminal compliance, and was slain by him ; all this is so void of every 
appearance of truth, that to undertake to confute it, would be but losing time. 
It must, however, be owned, that almost all the authors who have spdken of 
Semiramis, give us but a disadvantageous idea of her chastity. 

I do not know but the glorious reign of this queen, might parfly induce 
Platot to maintain in his comnK)nwealui, that women, as well as men, should 
be admitted into the management of public affairs, the conducting of armies, 
and the government of states ; and, oy necessaiy consequence, ought to be 
trained up in the same exercises as men, as well for the forming of the body 
as the mind. Nor does he so much as except thopc exercises, wherein it was 
customary to fight jjerfectly naked, alleging, that the virtue of the sex would 
he a sufficient covering for them.§ 

t is just matter of astonishment to find a philosopher so judicious in other 
respects, openly combating the most common and most natural maxims of mo- 
desty and decency, which virtues are the principal ornament of the sex, and 
insisting so stroi^ly upon a principle, sufficiently confuted by the constant 
practice. of all ages, and of almost all nations in the world. 

Aristotle, wiser in this than his master Plato, without doing the least injus* 
tice to the real merit and essential qualities of the sex, has with great judg*- 
ment marked out the different ends to which man and woman are ordained, 
from the different qualities of bod^r and mind wherewith they are endowed by 
the Author of Nature, who has given the one strength of body, and intre- 
pidity of mind, to enable him to undergo the greatest hardships, and face the 
most imminent dangers; while the other, on the contraiy, is of a weak and 
delicate constitution, accompanied with a natural soAness and modest timidity, 

• Vol ni. p. 313, «te. t Lib. i. e. 3. % Lib. ▼. U Rep. p. 451— «7. 
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vi^kh render her more fit ibr a sedentaiy life, and dispose her to keep within 
the precincts W the house, to employ herself in a prudent and industrious 
economy.* 

Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle, and in order to set off the 
occupaticn of the wife, who confines herself within her house, agreeably com- 
pares her to the mother-bee, commonly called the queen of the oees, who alone 
governs and has the superintendence of the whole hive ; who distributes all 
their employments, encourages their industiy, presides over the building of 
their little cells, takes care of the nourishment and subsistence of her nume- 
rous family ; regulates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpose, and 
at fixed and pn^r seasons sends abroad tlie new swarms in colonies to relieve 
and dischaige toe hive of its superfluous inhabitants. He remarks, with Aris- 
totle, the difference of constitution and inclinations, designedly riven by the 
Author of Nature to man and woman,' to point out to each of them their 
proper and respective offices and functions.! 

This allotment, hr from degrading or lessening the woman, is really for her 
advantage and honour, in confiding to her a kind of domestic empire and go- 
vernment, administered only by gentleness, reason, equity, and good nature ; 
an^ ^^ ^i^it)? her frequent occasions to exert the most valuable and excellent 
qualities under the inestimable veil of Modesty and submission. For it must 
ingenuously be bwned, that at all times, and in all conditions, there have been 
women who by a real and solid merit, have distinguished themselves above 
*heir sex ; as there have been innumerable instances of men, who, by their 
defects have dishonoured theirs. But these aie only particular cases, which 
form no rule, and which ou^t not to prevail against an establishment founded 
in nature, and prescribed by the Creator himself! 

NiNYAS. This prince was in no respect like those from whom he descended, 
and to whose thrcnie he succeeded. Wholly intent upon his pleasures, he kept 
himself shut up in his palace, and seldom showed himself to his people. To 
keep them in tneir duty, he had always at Nineveh a certain nuniber of regu- 
lar troops, furnished eveiy year from the several provinces of his empire, at 
the expiration of which term they were succeeded by the like number of other 
troops on the same conditions ; the king, placing a commatider at th^ head of 
them, on whose fidelity he could depend. He made use of this method, that 
the officers might not have time to gain the affections of the soldiers, and so 
ibrm any conspiracies against him.]; ^ 

His successors for thirty^enerations followed his example, and even ex- 
ceeded him in indolence. Their histoiy is absolutely unknown, no vestige of 
ii remaining. 

In Abraham's time, the Scripture speaks of Amraphael, king of Sennaar. 
the countiy where Babylon was situated, who, with two other princes, followed 
Chedoriaomer, king of the Elamites, whose tributary he probably was, in the 
war carried on by the latter against five kii^ of the land of Canaan.^ 

It was under the government of these inactive princes, that Sesostris, king 
of Egypt, extended his conquests^ so far in the East. But, as his power was 
of dbort duration, and not supported by his successors, the Assyrian empire 
somi returned to its former state. fl 

Plato, a curious observer of antiquities, makes the kingdom of Troy, in the 
time of Priam, dependent on the Assyrian empire. And Ctesias says, that 
Teutamus, the twentieth king after Ninyas,sent a considerable body of troops 
to the assistance of the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the son of 
Tithonus, at the time when the Assyrian empire had subsisted above a thou- 
sand years ; which agrees exactly witli the time wherein I have placed the 
ibandation of that empire.lF But the silence of Homer concerning so mighty 
a people, and which must necessarily have been well known, renders this fact 

• D« Com Rex Fua. 1. 1 c. 3. t I>« Administr. Dom. p. 839. X ^'»^' l* n. p. tOt. 
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#Kceediiid^ doubtful. And it must be owned, that wfaateTer relates to ^ 
times of tbe ancient histoiy of tbe Assyrians is attended with g;ieat difficulties, 
into which my plan does not permit me to enter. •• 

Pux,. Tbe Scripture informs us. that Pul, king of 'Assyria, being come into 
the land of Israel, had a thousand talents of silver gi^jen him by Menahem, 
king of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him assistance, ana secure him 
OD bis throne.* 

This Pul is supposed to be the kii^ of Ninereh, who repented, with all his 
people, at the preaching of Jonah. 

He is also thought to be the father of 'Sardanapalus, the last king of, the As- 
mians, called, according to the custom- of the eastern nations, Sardan-pul ; 
tnat is to say, Sardan the son of l^ul. 

Sardanapalus.I This prince surpassed all bis predecessors in effeminacy, 
luxury, and cowardice. He never went out of his palace, but spent all of his 
time among a company of women, dressed and painted like tnem, ^and em- 
ployed like them at the distaff. He placed all his happiness and ^lory in the 
possession of immense treasures, in feasting and rioting, and indulging himself 
m all the most infamous and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses to be 
put upon his tomb when he died, which imported, that he carried away ^^tb 
nim all tiiat he had eaten, and all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left all 
the rest behind him. 

n«« hiibeo aaa edi, qnasqite extatmwU libido 
Hatuit : at ilia jaeeat malta at pmolara relicto4 

An epitapht says Aristotle, fit lor a bog. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to get into the palace, and 
with his own eyes to see Sardanapalus in tlie midst of an infamous seragHo. 
enraged at sucha scene, and not able to endure that so many brave men should 
be subject to a prince more soft and effeminate than the women themselves, 
immediately formed a conspiracy against him. Belesis governor of Babylon, 
and several others, entered into it. On the first rumour of this revolt, the king 
hid himself in tbe inmost part of his palace. Being obliged afterwards to take 
the field with some forces which he had assembled^ he was overcome and pur- 
sued to tbe gates of Nineveh ; wherein be shut himself, in hopes Uie reoels 
would never be able to take a city so well fortified, and stored with provisions 
for a considerable time : the siege proved indeed ot very great lei^th. It had 
been declared by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be taken, unless 
tbe river becaftie an enemy to the city. These woids buoyed up Sardanapa- 
lus, because he looked upon the thing as impossible. But when he^saw tnat 
the Tigris by a violent inundation, had thrown down twenty stadia6 of the city 
wall, and, by that means opened a passage to tbe enemy, he unaerstood the 
meaning of tbe oracle, and thought himself lost. He resolved, however, to die 
in such a manner, as, according to his opinion, should cover the infamy of his 
scandalous and effeminate life. He ordered a pile of wood to be made in his 
palace, and setting fire to it, burnt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his 
treasures.il Athenseus makes these treasures amount to a thousand myriads 
of talents of gold, IF and ten times as many talents of silver, which, without 
reckoning any thing else, is a sum that exceeds all credibility. A myriad 
contains ten thousand; and one single myriad of talents of silver « worth 
thirty millnns of French money, or about six millions two hundred and six- 
teen thousand dollars. A man is lost if be attempts to sum up the whole 
value ; which induces me to believe that Athenaeus must have veiy much ex 
a^erated in his computation ; we may, however, be assured from his i 
that the treasures were immensely great. 

« A. M. 3393. Ant. J. C. 771. 9 Kingt xr. 19. 
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Plutarch, in his second treatise, dedicated to the praise of Alexander the 
Great, wherein he examines in what the true greatness of princes consists, ai- 
ter having shown that it can arise from nothing but their own personal merit, 
confirms it by two different examples, taken from the histoiy of the AssTrians." 
Semiramis and Sardanapalus, says he, both govemed the same kingdom ; both 
had the same people^ the same extent of couotiy, the same revenues, the same 
forces and number of troops ; but they had not the same dispositions, nor the 
same yiev^. Semiramis raising herself above her sex, built magnificent cities, 
equ]i)ped fleets, armed l^ions, subdue4 ne^bcuring nations, penetrated into 
Arabia and Ethiopia^ and carried her victorious arms to the extremities of Asia, 
spreading consternation and terror ev^ where ; whereas Sardanapalus, as it 
be had entirely renounced his sex, spent all his time in the heart oi his palace, 
perpetually surrounded with a company of women, whose habit, and even 
manners he had taken, applying himself with them to the spindle and the dis- 
taff, neither undei;;tanding nor doing any thing else than spinning, eating, and 
drinking, and revelling in all manner of infamous pleasure. Accordii^Iy, a 
statue was erected to him after his death, which represented him in the pos* 
ture of a danc^, with an inscription upon it, in which he addiessed himself 
to the spectator in these words : EcUy drtnk^ and be merry; every iking eUe is 
nothing.^ An inscription veiy suitable to the epitaph he himself had ordered 
to be put u^n his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almost all the profane histo- 
rians do of the gloiy of conquerors. But to judge correctly, it would be 
proper for us to ask, was the unbounded ambition of that queen much less cul- 
pable than the dissolute effeminacy of Sardanapalus ? which of the two vices 
was most injurious to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire should fall under such a 
prince ; but undoubtedly it was not till after having passed through variouf 
augmentations, diminutions, and revolutions, common to all states, even to the 
greatest, during the course of several ages. This empire had subsisted about 
1460 years. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire, were formed three considerable kingdoms ; 
that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the i>rincipal head of the conspiracy, re- 
stored to its liberty ; that of the Assyrians of Babylon, which was g^ven to 
Belesis, governor of that city ; and that of the Assyrians of Nineveh, whose 
first king took the name of Ninus the Younger. 

In order to understand the histoiy of the second As83nrian empire, which is 
very obscure, and of which little is said by historians, it is proper, and even 
absolutely necessary, to compare what is said of it by profane authors with 
what we find of it in holy Scnpture ; that by the help of that double light we 
may have the clearer idea of me two empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which 
for some time were separate and distinct, but afterwards united and con- 
founded toge^er. I shall first treat of the secoad Ass3rrian empire, and then 
return to the kir^dom of the Medes. 



CHAPTER II. 

TBS SECOND ASSYaXAN SMPZRB, BOTB OT 
nrZNBVBB AND BABYX«ON. 

This second Assyrian empire continued two hundred and ten years, reckon- 
ing to the year in which Cyrus, who was become absolute master of the East, 
by the death of his father Cambyses, and Jiis father-in-law Cyaxard^, published 
Ine famous edict whereby the Jews were permitted to return into their own 
country, after a captivity of seventy years at Babylon. 
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Belksis. He is the same as Nabonassar, from whose reign began the &moiis 
astronomical epochs at Babylon, called from his name the era of Nabonassar. 
In the holy Scripture he is called Baladan. He reigned but twelve yean, and 
was succeeded by his son,* 

Meeodach-Baladah.! This is the prince who sent ambassadcws to kine 
Hezekiah, tocong^tulate him on the recoTery of his liealth, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. After him there reigned several other kiQfi;s at Babylon, wiUi 
whose stoiT we are entirely unacquainted.t I shall thereiore proceed to the 
kings of Nineveh. 

KINGS OF NINEVEH. 

TioLAiB-PiLESER.§ This 18 the name given by the holy Scripture to the 
king who is supposed to be the first that reigned at Nineveh, aAer the destruc- 
tion of the ancient Assyrian empire. He is called ThilgSmun by iElian. He 
is said to have taken the name of Ninus the Younger, in order to honour and 
distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and illustrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety could not he reclaimed, 
either by the divine favours or chastisements, finding himself attacked at once 
by the kings of Syria and Israel, robbed the temple of part of its gold and sil- 
ver, and sent it to Tiglath-Pileser, to purchase his fiiendship and assistance ; 
promising him, besides, to become his vassal, and to pay him tribute. The 
kin^of ^jria, finding so favourable an oppcurtunity of adding Syria and Pa< 
lestine to his empire, readily accepted the proposal. Advancmg that way with 
a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damascus, and put an end to the king- 
dom erected there by the Syrians, as God had foretold by his prophets Isaiah 
and Amos.l| From thence he marched against Phacsa, and took all that be- 
longed to the kingdom of Israel beyond Jordan, or in Galilee. But he made 
Ahaz pay veiy dear for his protection, still exacting of him such exorbitant 
sums of money, that for the payment of them he was obliged not only to ex 
haust his own treasures, but to take all the gold and silver out of the temple. 
Thus this alliance served only to drain the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into 
its neighbourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who became so many instru- 
ments afterwards in the hand of God for the chastisement of his people. 

Salmanasar.IF Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom the Scripture calls So, having 
made himself master of Egypt, Hosea, king of Samaria, entered into an alli- 
ance with him, hoping by that means to shake off the Assyrian jroke. To this 
end, he withdrew from his dependence upon Salmanasar, refusing to pay bim 
any farther tribute, or make him the usual presents. 

Salmanasar, to punish him for his presumption, marched against him with a 
powerful army, and after having subdued all the plain country, shut bun up in 
Samaria, where he kept him closely besieged for three years ; at the cna of 
which he took the city, loaded liosea with chains, and threw bim into prison 
for the rest of bis^da^rs ; carried away the people captive, and planted them in 
Halah and Habor, cities of the Medes. And thus was the kingdom of Israel, 
or of the ten tribes, destroyed, as God had often threatened by his prophets. 
This kingdom, from the time of its separation from that of Judah, lasted about 
two hundred and fifty years. 

It was at this time that Tobit, with Anna his wife, and his son Tobias, was 
carried captive into Assyria, where he became one of the principal officers to 
kiiiff Salmanasar.** 

Salmanasar died, after having reigned fourteen years, and was succeeded 
by his son^^ 
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SunrAefimiB.* He mabo called Saigon in Scripture. Ax soon as Uiis prince 
was settled on the tbrone, he renewed the demand of the tribute exacted by 
his fatbf^r from Hezekiah. Upon his refusal^ he declared war against him, and 
entered into Judea with a mighty army. Hezekiah, grieved to see his king* 
dom jpillaged, sent ambassadors to him, to desire peace upon any terms he 
would prescribe. Sennacherib, seemingly pacified, enteredf into treaty with 
him, aui demanded a very great sum of gold and silver. The holy king ex- 
hausted both the treasures of the temple, and his own coffers, to pay it. The 
Assyrian, regarding neither the sanction of oaths nor treaties, still continued 
the war, and pushea on his conquests more vigorously than ever. Nothing wa^ 
able to withstand his power ; and of all the strong places of Judah, none re- 
mained untaken but Jerusalem, which was however reduced to the utmost ex- 
tremity. At this veiT j uncture, Sennacherib was informed Uiat Tirhakah, king 
of Etmopia, who had joined forces with the king of Egypt, was coming up to 
succour me besieged city. No.w^ it was contraiy to the express commana ot 
God, as well as the remonstrances of Isaiah ana Hezekiah, that the chief ru- 
lers at Jerusalem had lei^ulred any foreign assistance. The Assyrian prince 
marched immediately to meet the approaching enemy, after having ^Titten 
a letter to Hezekiah, full of blasphemy against the God of Israel, whom he in- 
solently boasted he would speedily vanquish, as he had done all the gods of 
the other nations round about him. In short, he discomfited the Egyptians, 
and pursued them even into their own country, which he ravaged, aiKf return- 
ed laden with spoil.t 

It waft probably during Sennacherib's absence, which was pretty loi^, or at 
least some little time before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and was cured m a mi- 
raculous manner ; and that, as a sign of God's fulfillir^ the promise he had 
made him of curing him so perfectly, that within three days he should be able 
to go to the temple, the shadow of the sun went ten degrees backwards upon 
the dial of the palace. Merodach-Baladan^ king of Banylon, being informed 
Of the miraculous cure of kii^ Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to him with letters 
and presents, to congratulate him on that occasion, and to acquaint themselves 
with the miracle that had happened upon earth at this juncture* with respect 
to the sun's retrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah was extremely sensible oi 
the honour done him by that prince, and very forward to show his ambassadors 
the riches and treasures he possessed, and to let them see all the magnificence 
of his palace^ Humanly speaking, there was nothing in this proceeding but 
what was allowable and commendable ; but in the eyes of the Supreme Judge, 
which are infinitely more piercii^ and discriminating than ours, this action dis- 
covered a lurkii^ pride, and secret vanity, with which his righteousness was 
offended. Accordii^y, he instantly informed the king, by his prophet Isaiah, 
that the riches and treasures he had been sho'wii^ to those ambassadors with so 
much ostentation, should one day be transpprtedTto Babylon, and that his chil- 
dren should be carried thither, to become servants in the palace of that mon- 
arch. This was then utterly improbable ; for Babylon, at the time we are 
speaking of, was in friendship and alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her 
having sent ambassadors thither ; nor did Jerusalem then seem to have any 
thing to fear but from Nineveh, whose power was at that time formidable, and 
had entirely declared against her. But the fortune of those two cities was to 
change, and the word of God was literally accomplished. 

But to return to Sennacherib : after he had ravaged Egypt, and taken a va&t 
number of prisoners, he came back with his victorious army, encamped before 
Jerusalem, and again besi^ed it. The city seemed to be inevitably lost ; it 
was without resource, and without hope from the hands of men, but had a pow- 
erful Protector in heaven, whose jealous ears had heard the impious blas- 
phemies uttered by the king of Nineveh against his sacred name. In one single 
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mght a btrodrad and eighly-five thousand men of his aimy perished fay tlia 
•word of the destroying: angel.* After so terrible a blow, this pretended kiiifr 
of kincs, ibr so he called himself, this triunipher over nations, and conquen^r 
of Ko£, was obliged to return to his own countiy, with the miserable remnant 
of bis anny, covered with shame and confusion ; he survived his defeat only 
a few months, as a just retribution to an ofiended God, whose supreme majesty 
he had presumed to insult, and Who now, to use the Scripture terms, having 
put a ring intohii noieyOnd a hit into hii mouthy as a wild beast, made him re- 
turn in that humble afflicted condition, through those very countries which a 
(Ittle before had beheld him so haughty and imperious. 
' Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his disgrace, he treated his 
subjects in a most cruel and tyrannical manner. The effects of his fiiiy fell 
more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites, of whom he caused great numbers 
to be massacred eveiy day, ordering their bodies to be left exposed in the 
streets, and suffering no iQan to give them burial.t TobilL to avoid his cru- 
elty, was obliged to conceal himself for some time, and suffer all his effects to 
be confiscated. In short, the king's savage temper rendered him so Insupport- 
able tD his own family, tiiat his two eldest sons conspired against him, and 
killed him in the temple, in the presence of his god Nisroch, as he lay prostrate 
before him.^ But these two princes, bein^ obliged, after this pamcide, to fly 
into Annenia, left the kingdom to Esar-haadon, their youngest brother. 

EsAR-HADDOK .§ We faave already observed, that after Merodacb-Baladan, 
there was a succession of kings at Babyldn, of whom hbtory has transmitted 
nothing but the names. The royal family becoming extinct, there was ac 
interregnum of eight years, full of troubles and commotions. Esar-haddon. 
. ^king advantage of this juncture, made himself master of Babylon, and an- 
nexing it to his former dominions, reigned over the two united empires tbir* 
teen years. 

After having reunited Syria and Palestine to the Assyrian empire,' which had 
been rent from it in the preceding reign, he entered the land of Israel, where 
he took captive as many as were left there, and carried them into Assyria, 
except an inconsiderable number that escaped his pursuit. And that the coun- 
try might not become a desert, he sent colonies of idolatrous people, taken out 
of the countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria. The 
prediction of Isaian was then fulfilled ; VDiihin three scare and five years shall 
Ephraim be broken, ^t it he no more a people.W This was exactly the space 
ottime that elapsed between the prediction and the event ; and the people of 
Israel did then truly cease to be a visible nation, what was left to them being 
altoffetber mixed and confounded with other nations. 

This prince, havii^ possessed himself of the hnd of Israel, sent some of his 
generals with a part of his army into Judea, to reduce that countiy likewise 
under his subjection. These generals defeated Manasseh, and having taken 
him prisoner, brought bim to Esar-haddon, who put him in chains, and car- 
ried him to Babylon. But Manasseh, having afterwards appeased the wrath 
of God by a sincere and lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and returned 
to Jerusalem.! 

Meantime, the colonies that bad been sent into Samaria, in the room of its 
ancient inhabitants, were grievously infested with lions. The king of Baby- 
lon, being told that the cause of this calamity was their not worshiping the God 
of the countiy, ordered an Israelitish priest to be sent to them, from amoi^ the 
captives taken in that countiy, to teach them the worship of the God of Israel 
But these idolaters, contented with admitting the true God among their an- 
cient divinities, worshipped him jointly with their false gods. This corrupt 
wor^ip continued afterwards, and was the source of the aversion entertained 
by the Jews against the Samaritans.** 
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Esar-baddon, after a prosperous reign of thirty-nine years, over ihe Aflsyrians, 
and thirteen over the Babylonians, w'as succeeded by his son, 

Saosdvchinus.* This prince is called in Scripture, Nebuchodonosor, which 
name was conunon to the kings of Babylon. To distinguish this from the 
others, he is called Nebuchodonosor I. 

Tobit was still alive at this time,'and dwelt among other captives at Nine- 
veh. Perceiving his end approaching, he foretold to his children the sudden 
destruction of that city, of mnch there was not then the least appearance. He 
advised them to quit the city before its ruin came on, and to depart as soon as 
I hey had buried him and his wife, t 

llie ruin efNinev^ is at hand^ says the ^ood old man, ahide no longer Jierei 




we are tat^t by the^ofy Gfiost, tiiat her unrighteousness was the true cause 
of it, as it will be with other states that imitate her crimes. 

Nebuchodonosor defeated the kin^ of the Medes in a pitched battle, foueht 
the twelfth year of his reign, upon me plain of Ragau ; he took £cbatan% the 
capital of his kingdom, and returned triumphant to I^ineveh4 When we come 
to treat of the histoiy of the Medes, we shall give a more particular account of 
this victoiy. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia was besieged by 
Holofemes, one of Nebuchodonosor's generals ; and that the famous enterprise 
of Judith was accomplished. 

Saracus otherwise called CHyNA-LADANU8.§ This prince succeeded Sa- • 
osduchinus, and having rendered himself contemptible to his 8ubjec|s by his 
effeminacT, and the little care he took of his dominions, Nabopolassar, a Ba- 
bylonian oy birth, and general of his army, usurped that part of the Assyrian 
empire, and reigned over it one and twenfy years. 

Nabofolassar.II This prince, the better to maintain his usurped sove- 
reignity) made an alliance widi C^axares, king of the Medes. With their joint 
forces they besieged and took Nineveh, killed Saracus; and utteriy destroyed 
that great citjr. We shall treat more extensively of this great event when we 
come to the histoiy a[ the Medes. From thb time forward the city of Baby- 
lon became the only capital of the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroyed Nineveh, became so for- 
midable, that Aey drew upon themselves the jealousy of all their neighbours. 
Necfao, king of Egypt, Was so alarmed at their power, tiiat to stop their pro- 
gress, he marched towards the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, and 
made several considerable conquests. See the histoiy ot the Egyptians for 
what concerns this expedition, and the consequences that attended it 

Nabopolassar finding, that, after the taking of Carchemish, by Necho^ all 
Syria and Palestine had revolted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 
permitting him to go in person to recover them, he made his son Nebuchodo- 
nosor partner with him in the empire, and sent him away wilh an army, to re 
duce those countries to their former subjection. f 

From this time the Jews began to reckon the years of Nebuchodonosor, viz. 
from the end of the third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather from 
the b^innin^ of the fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of this 
prince only m>m the death of his father, which happaied two years later.*^ 

Nebuchodonosor II. or Nebuchadnezzar, tt Tbisprince defeated N«cho's 
army near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemish. From thence he marched 
towards Syria and Palestine, and reunited those provinces to his dominions. 
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He Ukawiie entered Judea, besieged Jeiii8alein« and took It; he caused 
Jehotakim to be put in chains, with a design to have him earned to Babylon; 
bttt being moved with his repentance, and affliction, be restored him to his 
tfaione. Great numbers of the Jews, and amcoig them some children of the 
royal family, were carried captive to babyloo, whither all the treasures of tiie 
kirig*8 palace and a part of the sacred vessels of the temple, were likewise 
transported.* Thus was the judgment which God had denounced by the 
prophet Isaiah to King Hezekiah accomplished. From this famous epoch, 
which was Uie fourth year of Jehoiakim kJuDg of Judah, we are to date the 
44iptivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, 
then but eighteen years old, was carried captive among the rest, and Ezekiel 
some time aflerwards. 

Towards the end of the fiAb year of Jehoiakim, Nabopolassar, king of Baby- 
lon died, liter havii^ reigned one and twenty years.! As soon as his son Ne- 
buchodonosor was informed of his death, ne set out with all expedition foi 
Babylon, taking the nearest way through the desert, attended only by a small 
rednue, teavi^g the main body of his army with his generals, to be conducted 
to Babylon with the captives and spoils. On his arrival he received the go- 
veroment from the hands of those who bad carefully preserved it for him, and 
so succeeded to all the d<»ninions of his father, which comprehended Chaldea, 
Asi^ria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according to Ptolemy, he 
reffi^d forty-three years. 

In the fourth year of his leign be had a dream, at which he was greatly 
terrified, though he could not call it again to mind.| He thereupon consultea 
the wise men and diviners of his king^Qi, requiring of them to make known 
to him the substance of his dream. Thej all answered, that it was beyond 
the reach of their art to divine the thing itself, and that the utmost they could 
do was to give the interi>retation of his dream, when he had made it known 
to them. As absolute princes are not accustomed to meet with opposition, but 
will be obeyed in all things, Nebuchodonosor, imagining that tney dealt in- 
smcerely with him, fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all to death. 
Daniel and his three companions were included in the sentence, as being ranked 
amonff the wise men. But Daniel, having first invoked his God, desired to be 
introduced to the king, to whom he revealed the whole substance of his dream. 
'* The thing thou sawest," said he, ^* was an image of an enormous size, and 
a terrible countenance. The head thereof was df gold, the breast and arms 
of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, and the feet part of iron and part of 
clay. And, as the king was attentively looking upon that vision, behold a stone 
was cut out of a mountain, without hands, and the stone smote the image upon 
his feet, and brake them to pieces ; the whole image was ground as smai 
as dust, and the stone became a great mountain, and BHed the whole earth.*' 
When Daniel had related the dream, he also gave the kin^ the interpretation 
thereof, showing him that it signified the three great empires which were to 
succeed that of the Assyrians, namely, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Ro- 
man, or, according to some, that of the successors of Alexander the Great 
"After these kingdoms,'* continued Daniel," shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed ; and this kingdom shall not be left 
to otner x>eople, but shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, 
and shall stand for ever." By which Daniel plainly foretold the kingaom of 
Jesus Christ. The king, ravished with admiration and astonishment, afler ha- 
ving acknowledged and loudly declared, that ihe God of the Isra^elites was re- 
ally the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the y^hest offices In 4he kingdom, 
made him chief of the governors over all the wise men, ruler of fke whole 
province of Babylon, and one of the principal lords of the council, that al- 
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ways attended the ccN^rt. His tlu«e friendB were also piomoted to hcnoun aiid 
digokies. ^ 

At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the kii^dom of Babylon, whose gene- 
lals that were still in Judea, marched against him, and committed all kiiSis of 
hostililties upon his oonmir^.^ He slept vnth hie fathen^ is all the Scripture 
says of his death. Jeremiah had prophesied that he should neither be regret- 
ted nor lamented ; but should be buried imth the huricd of an cui^ drawn and 
cast forth beymid the gates qfJemsalem : this was no doubt fulfilled, though it 
is not known in what manner. 

Jechoniast succeeded both to die throne and iniquity of bis father* Nebu- 
chadnezzar's lieutenants continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, in three months 
time he, himself, came at tlie head of his army and made himself master of 
the city. He plundered both the temple and the kingV palace of all their 
treasures, and sent them away to Babylon, together with all the golden vessels 
ren^ining^ which Solomon had made for the use of the temple ; he carried 
away, likewise, a vast number of captives* among whom were King Jechonias, 
his mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and great men of his king- 
dom. In tne room of Jechonias, he set upon the throne his uncle Mattaniah, 
who was otherwise called Zedekiah. 

This prince had as little religion and prosperity as bis forefathers.^ Having 
made an alliance with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity 
he had taken to the king of Babylon. The latter soon chastised him for it, and 
immediately laid siege to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt's arrival at the 
head of an army, gave the besieged some hopes; but their joy was of very 
short duration ; the Egyptians were defeated, and the conqueror returned to 
Jerusalem, and renewed the siege, wfaidi lasted nearly twelve months. At las^ 
the city was taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter ensued.§ Zedekiah'f 
two sons, were, by Nebuchadnezzar's orders, kiHed before their father's face, 
with all the nobles and principal men of Judea : Zedekiah himself had both 
his eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon^ where he 
was confined in prison as lone as he lived. The city and temple were pillaged 
and burned Ad all their fortitTcatipns demolished. , 

Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, aAer his successful war against 
Judea, he ordered a golden statue to be made sixty cubits high,n assembled 
all the great men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedication of it, and com* 
manded all his subjects to worship it, threatening to cast those that should re- 
fuse into the mklst of a burning fieiy fumacow It was upon this occasion, that 
the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, who, with an invin- 
cible courage refused to comply wiUi the kill's impious ordinance, were ];>re 
served, ailer a miraculous manner, in the midst of the flames. The kii^, him 
self, a witness of this astonishing miracle, published an edict whereby all per 
sons i^tever were forbid, upon i>ainof death, to speak any thing against die 
god of Ananias, Mjsael, and Azarias. He likewise promoted these three youi^ 
men to the highest honours and employments. IT 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-first year of his reign, and the fourth afler 
the destruction of Jerusalem, marched again into Syria, and besieged Tyre, 
under the reign of Ithobal* Tyre was a strong and oi)ulent city, which baa 
never been subject to any foreign i>ower, and was then in great repute for its 
commerce, by which many of its citizens were become like so many princes 
in wealth, ana magnificence.** It was- built by the Sidcnians, two hundred and 
forty years before the temple of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by die 
Philistines of Ascalon, oiany of its 'inhabitants made their escape in ships, and 
founded the city of Tyre. And for this reason we find it called in Isaiah, liU 
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fSidon.* But the iiaughter soon suipaned the mother io grandeur 
ncaev, sikI power.. Accordingly, at the time we ntt speaking of. she was in a 
condition to resist, thirteen years together, a monyx:h, to whose yoke all the rest 
of the East had submitted. 

It was not till after so many years, that Nebuchadnezzar made himself mas- 
ter of Tyre.t His trocms suffered incredible hardships before it ; so that, ac- 
cording to the prophet^s expression, every head was made bald, and eoery 
tho^der was peeled^X Before the city was reduced to the last extremity, its 
inhabitants retired, with the greatest part of their effects, into a Deigfaboiiringf 
ble, half a mile from the shore, where they built a new city ; the ilame and gloiy 
•f which extinguished the remembrance of the old one, which £nom thencew- 
ward became^ mere village, retainii^ the name of ancient Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar and his anny having undeigone the utmost fatigues du- 
ring so long ami difficult a siege, and having found nothing in the place to re- 
quite them for the service they had rradered Almighty Ood/ (i^ is the expres- 
siOD of tiie prophet,) in executing his vengeance upon that city, God was pleased 
to promise by the mouth of Ezekiel, that ne would give them tiie spoils oi Egypt 
as a recompense.^ And indeed Nebuchadnezzar con(|uered &fpt soon sdter, 
as I have more fuflr related in the histoi^ of the Egyptians. When this prince 
happily finished all his wars, and was in a state of perfect peace and trap- 
quiUity, he put tiie last hand to the buikiing, or rather to the embellishhqg of 
Bal^ion. The reader may see in Josephus,|| an account of the magni£k:e]it ^ 
structures ascribed to this monarch by several writers. I have mentioned a 
great part of them in the description already given of that stately city. 

While nothmg seemed wanting to complete Nebuchadnezzar's happiness, a 
frightful dream disturbed his repose, and filled him with great anxiety. He 
dreamed ** he saw a tree in the midst of the earth, whose height was great : 
the tree g^w and was strong, and the height of it reached unto heaven, and 
the sight thereof to the end of tiie earth. The leaves were fair, and the fruit 
much ; and in it was meat for all : the i^asts of the field had shadow under it^ 
and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof; and all flesh was fed 
of it. Then a watcher and a holy one came down from heaven and cried, 
hew down the tree, and cut off its branches, shake off its leaved, and scatter 
its firuit ; ^et the beasts get away from under it, and the fowls from its branches: 

Nevertheless, leave the stump of its roots in the earth, even with a band of 
non and brass, in the tender grass of the field; and let it be wet with the dew 
of heaven, and let its portion be with the beasts fn the grass of the earth. Let 
his heart be changed from man's, and let a beast's heart be §B'*tn unto him ; 
and let seven times pass over him. This matter is by the decree of the watch- 
ers, and the demand by the word of the holy ones, to ^ intent that the living 
may know, that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever be will, and setteth up over it the basest of mai."ir 

The kio^, justly alarmed at this terrible dream, consulted all his wise men 
and magicians, but to no purpose. He was obliged to have recourse to Daniel, 
who expounded the dream, and applied it to the king*s own person, plainly 
declaring to him, " That he should be driven from the comjjany of men for 
seven years, should be reduced to the condition dnd fellowship of the beasts 
of the field, and feed upon grass like a bullock : that his kingdom nevertheless 
should be preserved for him, and he should repossess his throne, when he should 
have learned to know and acknowledge, that all power is irom above, and 
Gometb from heaven. After this, be exhorteth him to bi^ak off his sass by 
righteousness, and his iniquities by showing mercy to the poor." 

All these things came to pass upon Nebuchadnezzar, as the pronhet bad 
foretold.- At the end of twelve months, as he was walking in his palace»and 
admiring the beauty and magnificence of his buildings, he said, '^Is nacthis 
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fmai Babylon, which I ha^e built for the house of the kinffdom, by tiieiiurht 
of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?" Would a secret impulse 
of complacency and vanity in a prince, at the si^ht of «uch noble structuret 
erected by himself, appear to us so vejy crimlnaL? and yet, hardly were the 
words out of his mouth, wherf a voice came down from heaven, and pronounced 
his sebtencq: '* In the same hour, his understanding went from him; he was 
driven from men, and did eat grass^like oxen, and his body was wet with the 
dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagW feathers, andhisimtis like 
birds' claws.** 

Afler the expiration of the appointed tirae> he pecovered his senses, and the 
use of his understanding : *' He lifted up his eyesutito heaven,'* says thelScrip- 
ture, " and blessed the Most High ; he praised and honoured him that Hveth 
is>r ever, whose dominion, and wh^e kingdom is from generation to generation :'* 
confessir^, '* that all the inhabitants or the earth are as nothing before him, 
'and that he doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and am(»^ the 
inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, what 
dost thou ?'* Now he recovered his former countenance and form. His cour- 
tiers went out to seek him ; he was restored to his throne, and became greater 
and more powerful than ever. Being affected with the most sincere gratitude, 
he caused, by a solemn edict, to be published through the w4iole extent of his 
dominions, what astonishing and miraculous Uiings God had wrought in his 
person. 

One year after this, Nebuchadnezzar died, having reigned forty-three year^ 
sckoning from the death of his father. He was one of the { 



reckoning from the death of his father. He was one of the greatest monarclis 
thrt ever reigned in the £ast. He was succeeded by his son, 

Evil-Merodach.* As soon as be was settled on the throne, he released 
Jecbonias, king of Judah, out of prison, where he had been confined near 
seven and thir^ years. 

In the rem:n of this Evil-Meiodach, which lasted but two years, the learned 
place Daniers detection of the fraud practised by the priests of Bei ; the inno- 
cent artifice, by which he contrived to kill the oragon which was worshipped 
as a god ; and the miraculous deliverdnce of the same prophet out of the den 
of lions, \diere he had victuals brought him, by the prophet Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his debaucheiy, and other ex- 
travagancies, that his own relations conspired against him, and put him to death. t 

Neriglissar, his sister*s husband, and one of the chief conspirators, reigned 
in his stead.} 

Immediately on his accession to the crown, he made great preparations for 
wrar against the Medes, which made Cyaxares send for Cyrus out of Persia to 
his assistance. This stojy will be more particularly related by and by, where 
we shall find that this prince was slain in battle, in the fourth year of his reign. 




with soverekn power, only to have the privilege of committing with impuni^ 
the most infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned but nine months ; his 
own subjects, conspiring against him, put him to death. His successor was 
Lab r NIT, or Nabonid.H This prince had likewise other names, and in 
Scripture that of Belshazzar. It is reasonably supposed that he was the son 
of Evil-Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, and consequently grandson to Nebu* 
chadnezzar, to wlwra, according to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of the 
East were to be subject, as also to his son, and his grandson after him : all 
fuUions sfudi serve htm, and his son^ and his son's son^ untU the very time ofhu 
land shall atme.^ 
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Nitocns raiwd many noble edifices in Babylon : she caused her own mona* 
ment to be placed over one of Ibe most remarkable gates of the cit]^, with an 
inscription, dissuading her successors from touching the treasures laid up in it. 
without the most utgent and indispensable necessity. The tomb remained 
unopened till the reign of Darius, who, upon his br^ing it open, instead of 
those immense treasures with which he bad flattered himself; found nothimip 
but the following inscription : 

** If thou hada not an ituatiabU tkirtH after fR0iK3f , and a most iordid. avari- 
eiaut tout, thou would$t never have broken open the monuments of the aead.*** 

In the first year of Belshaxzar's reign, Daniel had the vision of the four 
beasts, which represented the four great monarchies, and the kii^dom of the 
Messiah, which was to succeed them.t In the third year of the same rei^n, 
he had the vision of the ram and the he-goat, which prefigured the destruction 
of the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, and the persecution which An- 
tkx^hus Epiphanes, kiqg of Syria, should bring upon the Jews.| I shall here- 
after make some reflections upon these proph^ies, and give a mc^re particular 
account of them. • 

Belshazzar, whMe his enemies were besieging Babylon, gave a great enter- 
Cainment to his wh<^ court, upon a certain festival, which was annually cele- 
brated with great rqfdcing.^ The joy of this feast was greatly disturbed by 
a viswn, and stiU more so ny the explication ivhich Daniel gave of it to tfaie 
king. The sentence written upon the wall imported, that his kingdom was 
taken from him, and eiven to the Modes and Persians. That very night* the 
citv was taken, and ^Ishazzar killed. 

Thus ended the Babylonish empire, after having subsisted two hundre<i «nd 
tenyearsy from the destruction of the great Assyrian emi>ire.|| 

Tjie particular circumstances of the siege, add the taking of Babylon, &» •! 
be related in the histoiy of Cyrus. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB BX8T0&T OF TBS XZINISOM OF TBS 
SKSSS8. 

I oBSERVEn, In speaking of the destruction of the ancient Ass3rriaR empire,T 
vaat Arbaces, general of the Medes, was one of the chief autliors of the con- 
spiracy against Sardanapalus ; and several writers believed that he then im- 
mediately became sovereign master of Media, and many other provinces, and 
assumed the title of king. Herodotus is not of this opinion. I shall relate 
what that celebrated historian says upon the subject. 

The Assyrians, who had for many ages held the empire of Asia, began to 
decline in their power by the revolt of several nations. The Medes first threw 
off their yoke, and maintained for some time the liberty they, bad acquired by 
their valour ; but that liberty degenerating into licentiousnesSf and their go- 
vernment not being well established, thejr fell into a kind of anarchy, worse 
than their former subjection. Injustice, violence and rapine, prevailed evcnr 
where, because there was nobody that had either power enough to restrain 
them, or sufficient authority to punish the offenders. But all these disorders 
Induced the people to settle a form of government, which rendered the state 
more flourishing than it ever was 3ei&tc.** 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into tribes. Almost all the people 
dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erected 
the state into a monarchy. This person, seeing the great disorders that pre- 
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Tailed tbnrjghout all Media, resolved to take advantage of those tioubles, and 
make fliem serve to exalt him to the royal dignity. He enjoyed ^at repu- 
tation in his own countir, and passed for a man, not only regular in his con- 
duct, but possessed of all the prudence and equity necessary Tor a governor. 

As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining the throne, he laboured to 
make the good qualities that had been observed in him nK)re conspicuous than 
ever ; he suc<leeded so well, that the inhabitants of the village where he lived 
made him their judge. In this office he acquitted himself with great prudence, 
and his cares were attended with all the success expected from them, for he 
brou^t the people of that village to a sober and regular life. The inhabit- 
ants of other villages, who were perpetually in disoraer, observing the regu- 
larity Dejoces haa introduced in the place where he presided as ju(^, began 
to address themselves to him, and make him arbitrator of their differences. 
The fame of his equity daily increasing, all such as had any affair of conse- 

Suence, brought it before him, expecti^ to find that equity in Dejoces, which 
icy could meet with no where else. 
^ When he found himself thus far advanced in his designs, he judfi^ed it a 
proper time to set his last engines to work for the^ accomplishment of his ob- 
ject. He therefore retired from business, pretending to be over-fatigued with 
the multitude of people that resorted to him from iill quarters, and would not 
exercise the office of judge any longer, notwithstandii^ all the importunity of 
fluch as wished well to the pubhc tranquillity. Whenever an;^ persons addressed 
diemselves to him, he told them that his own domestic affairs would not allow 
him to attend to those of other people. 

The licentiousness which had been for some time restrained by the mana|;e- 
ment of Dejoces, b^an to prevail more than ever, as soon as he had with- 
drawn himself fix>m the admmistration of affairs, and the evil increased to such 
a degree, that the Medes were obliged to assemble, and deliberate upon the 
means of curing so'dangeroiis a disorder. 

There are different sorts of ambition; some persons, violent and impetuous, 
canying everv thing as it were by storm, restrained by no kind of cruelty or 
muraer ; another sort, more gentle, like those we are speaking of, put on an 
appearance of moderation and justice, and yet by clandestine means, arrive 
at their point as surely as the other. Dejoces, who saw things succeeding ac- 
cordii^ to his wish, sent his emissaries to the assembly, after having instructed 
them in the part they were to act. When expedients for stopping the course 
of the public evils came to be proposed, these emissaries, speaking in their 
turn, represented, that unless the state of the republic was entirelj^chapged, 
' tbeir country would become uninhabitable ; that the only means to remedy 
the present disorders was to elect a king, who should have authority to re- 
strain violence, and make laws for the government of the nation. Thei^veiy 
man could prosecute his own affairs in })eace and safety ; whereas the injustice 
that now reig5ed in all parts, would quickly force the people to abandon the 
Gountiy. This opinion was generally approved, and the whole company was 
convinced that no expedient could be devised more effectual for curing the 
present evil, than that of converting the state into a monarchy. The only 
thing then to be done, was to choose a king, which did npt take long for de- 
fiberation. Thcjr all agreed there was not a man in Media so capable of 
governing as Dejoces, so that he was immediately, with common consent, 
elepted kiE^. 

if V9e reffect in the least on the first establishment of kingdoms, in any age 
or country whatever, we shall find that the mahitenance of order, and the care 
of tiie puolic good, was the original design of monarchv. Indeed, there would 
be no possibility of establishing order aSd peace, if all men were resolved to 
be independent, and would not submit to an authority which takes from them 
a part oT their liberty, in order to preserve the rest. Mankind must be per- 
petually at war, if they will always be striving for dominion over others, or 
refuse to submit to the strongest. For the sake of dieir own peace and safety. 
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Ibej most h&re a master, and must consent to obej bim. This is the Iniman 
origin of government. And the Scriptures teach us, that Divine Providence 
has not only allowed the project, and the execution of it, but consecrated i< 
likewise by an immediate communication of his own power.^ 

There is nothing certainly more noble and great than to see a private person, 
eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the high- 
est employment, and yet, through inclination and modesty, f^eferrii^ a life 
of obscurify and retirement ; than 1o see ?uch a man sincerely reiuse the ofifei 
made to him of reigning over a whole nation, ?ind at last consent to undergo 
the toil of government, from no other motive than that of being serviceable to 
his fellow-citizens. His Ant disposition, by which he declares that he is ac- 
quainted with the duties, and consequently with the dangers annexed to sove- 
reign power, shows him to have a soul more elevated andgreat than greatness 
Itself; or, to speak more justly, a soul superior to all ambition ; nothing can 
show him so perfectly worthy of that important chaige, as the opinion he has 
of his not being so, and his fears of bei% unequal to it. ^ But wnen he gene- 
rously sacrifices his own quiet and satisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity 
of tfale public, it is plain he mKlerstands what that sovereign pcwer has in it 
really good, or trul^ valuable ; which is, that it puts a man in a condition of 
becoming the defender of his country, of procuring it many advantages, and 
of redressing various evils ; of causing law and justice to flourish, of bringii^ 
virtue and probity into reputation, and of establishing peace and plenty ; and 
he comforts himself for the cares and troubles to which he is exposed, by the 
prospect of the many benefits resulting from them to the public. Such a go- 
vernor was Numa at Rome, and such have been some other emperors whom 
the people have constrained to accept the supreme power. 

It must be owned, I cannot help repeatii^ it, that there is nothing more noble 
or great than such a disposition. But to put on the mask of modesty and vir- 
tue, in order to satis^ one's ambition, as Dejoces did ; to affect to appear out- 
wardly, what a man is not inwardly, to refuse for a time, and then accept with 
a seeming repugnancy, what a man earnestly desires, and what be has been 
labouring by secret underhand practices to obtain ; has so much meanness in 
it, that it necessarily lessens our opinion of the person, and greatly eclipses his 
merit, be his talents at the same time ever so extraordinaiy. 

Dejoces reigned fifty-three years.! When Dejoces had ascended the throne, 
he endeavoured to convince the people that they were not mistaken in the 
choice they had made of him, for restoring order. At first, he resolved to 
have his dignity of king attended with all the marics that could inspire awe and 
respect for his person. He obliged his subjects to build him a magnificent 
palace in the place he appointed. This palace he strongly foolified, and chose 
out frAi amoi^ his people such persons as he judged most fit to be his guards. 

After having thus provided for his own security, he applied himself to polish 
and civilize nis subjects, who, having been accustomed to live in the country, 
and in villa|;es, almost without laws and without polity, had contracted a sa- 
vage disposition. To tliis end, he commanded them to build a city, himself 
marking out the place and circumference of the walls. This city was .sur« 
rounded with seven distinct walls, all disposed in such a manner, that tlie 
outermost did not hinder the parapet of the second from being seen, nor the 
second that of the third, and so of all the rest The situation of the place 
was extremely favourable for such a design, for it was a regular hill, whose 
ascent was equal on eveiy side. Within the last and smallest enclosure stoc*! 
the king's palace, with all his treasures^ in the sixth, which was next to that, 
there were several apartments for lodging the officers of his household ; ana 
tiie intermediate spaces, Ijetween the other wal]s, were appointed for tlie ha- 
bitation of the people ; the first and largest enclosure was about the size of 
Athens. The name of the city was Ecbatana. 
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The prospect of it was magnificeitt and beautiful , for, besides tlie dispose 
tion of the walls, which fonned a kind of amphitheatre, the different colours 
frherewith the several parapets were painted, fonned a delightful variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had obliged part of the Medes to 
settle in it, he turned all his attention to Composing laws for the good of the 
state But being persuaded that the majesty of kings is most respected afar 
off, nuyor ex lov^nquo reverential^ he began to keep himself at a distance 
from his people^ was almost inaccessibhs and invisible to his subjects, not suf- 
ferins^ them to sijeak, or communicate their affairs to him but only by petitions, 
andue interposition of his ofRcers. And even those that had the privilege oi 
approaching him, might neither laugh nor spit in his presence. 

This great statesman acted in this manner, in order the better to secure to him- 
self the possession of the crown. For, having to deal with men yet uncivi- 
lizedj and not very capable judges of true merit, he was afraid that too great a 
familiarity with him might induce contempt, and occasion plots and conspira- 
cies against a growing power, which is generally looked upon with envy and 
discontent. But b^ keeping nimself thus concealed from the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and making himself known only by the wise laws he made, and the striCf 
justice he took care to administer to eveiy one, he acquired the respect and 
esteem of all his subjects. 

It is said that from the innermost parts of h's palace he knew eveiy thing 
that was done in his dominions, by means of his emissaries, who brought him 
accounts, and informed him of all transactions. By this means, no crime escaped 
either the knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of the law ; and the punish- 
ment closely following the offence, kept the wicked in awe, and stopped the 
course of violence and injustice. 

Things might possibly pass in this manner to a certain degree, during his ad- 
ministration ; but there is nothing more obvious than the great inconveniences 
necessarily resulting from the custom introduced by Dejoces, and wherein 
he has been imitated by the rest of the Eastern potentates ; the custom, I mean« 
of living concealed in his palace, of jgoveming by spies, dispersed throughout 
his kingdom, of relying solely upon their sincerity for the truth of facts, of not 
suffering truth, the complaints of the oppressed, and the just reasons of inno- 
cent persons, to be conveyed to him in any (itber way than through foreign 
channels, that is, by men liable to be prejudiced or corrupted ; men that stop» 
ped up all avenues to remonstrances, or the reparation of injuries, and that 
were capable of doing the greatest injustice themselves, with so much the 
more ease and assurance, as tiieir iniquity remained undiscovered, and conse- 
quently unpunished. But besides all this, that very affectation in princes of 
being invisible, shows them to be conscious of their slender merit, which shuns 
the lifht, and dares not stand the test of a near examioaticm. 
. Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanizing and soflening the maraiers. 
and making laws for the good government of his people, that he never engaged 
in any enterprise against his neighbours, though ne reigned for the longpenod 
of fifF^-three years. 

Phraortes reigned twenty-two years.t After the death of Dejoces, his 
son Phraortes, otherwise called Aphraartes J succeeded. The sole affinity be- 
tween these two names, would make one believe, that this is the king called 
in Scripture Arphaxad ; but that opinion has many other substantial reasons 
to sui>port it, as may be seen in Father Montfaucon's learned dissertation, 
of which I h^e made great use in this treatise. The passage in Judith, 
thai Arphaxad built a very, strong city, and celled it Ecbaiana, has deceived 
most authors, and made them believe, that Arphaxad must be Deioces, who 
was certainly the founder of that city. But the Greek text of Judith, which 
the Yulgar translation renders tedificavit, only says, that Arphaxad added n 
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MZduM f» f^ftotaM.* And what can be more natnnl, than that the falher 
Dothsmi^ entiiely perfected so covideiable a work, the son should put the 
last hand to it, and make such additions as were wantiqg? 

Phraertes, being of a very warlike temper, and not contented with the king- 
dom of Media, left him by his falher, attacked the Persians, and defeating 
them in a decisive battle, brought them under subjection to his empire. Then, 
stiei^hened by the accession of their troops, he attacked other neighbouring 
nations, one after another, till he made himself master of almost all Upper 
Asia, which coniprehends all that lies north of Mount Taurus, from Media, as 
far as the river Halys.t 

Elated with his success, he ventured to turn his arms against the Assyrians, 
at that time indeed, weakened through the revolt of several nations, but yet 
veiy powerful in themselves, Nebuchodonosor, their king, otherwise called 
Saosouchinus. raised a great army in his own country, and sent ambassadors 
to several other nations of the East, to require their assistance.^ They all 
refused him with contempt, and ignominiously treated his ambassadou, letting 
' him see that they no loQger dreaded that empire, which had formerly kept the 
greatest part of them in a slavish subjection.* 

The king, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, swore by his throne 
and his reign, that he would be revenged of all those nations, and put them 
eveiy one to the sword. He then prepared far battle, with what forces he had, 
Jn the plain of Ragau. A mat battle ensued there, which proved fatal to 
rhraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his chariots 'were overturned, and 
thrown into disorder, and Nebuchodonosor gained a complete victory. Then, 
taking advantage of the defeat and confusion of the Medes, he entered their 
country, took their cities, pushed on his c<»M)uests even to Ecbatana, forced 
the towers and the walls oy storm, and gave the city to be pillaged by his sol- 
diers, who plundered it, and stripped it of all its ornaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into the mountains of Ragau, 
fell at last into the hands of Nebuchodonosor, who cruelly caused him to'be 
shot to death with darts. After that, he returned to Nineveh with all his army, 
which was still veiy numerous, and for four months together, did nothing but 
feast and divert himself with those that had accompanied him in thb expe- 
dition. 

In Judith, we read, that the king of Assyria sent Holofemes, with a pow- 
erful army, to revei^e himself of those that had refused him succours. The 
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whole nation was reduced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by the 
coura^ and conduct of the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow of tlie 
AsOT^nan army, are all related in the same book. 

Cyaxares I. rei^d forty years.J This prince succeeded to the throne* 
immediately after his father's death. He was a very brave, enterprising prince, 
and knew how to take advantage of the late overthrow of^ the Assyrian army. 
He first settled himself well in his kingdom of Media, and then conqnered all 
Upper Asia. But his most ardent wish was to go and attack Nineveh, to re- 
veMje the death of his father by the destruction of that great city. 
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e Assyrians came" out to meet him, having only the remains of the great 
^ which was destroyed before Bethulia. A battle ensued, wherein the 
Assyrians were defeated, and drivenback to Nineveh. Cyaxareii pursuing his 
victory, laid siege to the city, which was upon the point of falling into his 
nands, but that the time was not yet come when God designed to punish that 
city for her crimes, and for the calamities die had brought upon his people, as 
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well as oilier tiations. It was delirered from its present danger in liie follow- 
ing manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from tbe neighbourhood of the Palus 
Maeotis. had driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and was still marching 
iioder the conduct of king Madyes in pursuit of them. The Cimmerians had 
found means to escape from the Scythians, who were advancing into Medea. 
Cyaxares, heaip^^ of this irruption, raised the sieffe of Nineveh and marched 
wjth all hjs forces against that mightv army, which, like an impetuous torrent, 
^Tas about to over-rufi all Asia. The two armies engaged, and the Medea 
xverfi vanquished. The barbarians finding no other obstacle m their way, 
ovei-spread not only Media, but almost all Asia. After that, they marched to- 
wards Egypt, from whence Psammeticus diverted their course by presents. 
They then returned into Palestine, where some of them plundered the temple 
of Venus at Ascalon, the most ancient temple dedicated to that goddess. Some 
of these Scythians settled at Belhshean, a city in the tribe of Manasseb^on 
this side Jordan, which from them was aftenvards called ScythopoKs. 

The Scythians for the space of twenty-eight years, were masters of Upper 
Asia ; nanaeiy, the two Armenias, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Ibcna ; 
during which time they spread desolation wherever they came. The Medes 
had no way of ^ettir^ nd of them, but by a treacherous stratagem. Under 
pretence of cultivating and strengthenii^ the alliance they had made together, 
they invited the greatest part of them to a general feast, which was made in 
eveiy family Each master of the feast made his guests drunk, and In that 
condition the Scythians were massacred. The Medes then repossessed them- 
selves of the provinces they had lost, and once more extended their empire 
to the banks of the Halys, which was their ancient western boundaiy. 

The remaining Scythians, who were not at the banquet, havil^ heard of the 
massacre of their countrymen, fled into Lydia to king Halyttes, who received 
them with great humanity.* This occasioned a war between those two princes. 
Cyaxares immediately led his tFOops to the frontiers of Lydia. Many batdes 
were fought during the space of five years, with almost equal advantage on 
both sides. The battle fought in the sixth year was veiy remarkable, on ac- 
count of an eclipse of the sun, which happened durii^ the engagement, when 
on a sudden the day was turned into a dark night. Thales, the Alilesian, had 
foretold this eclipse. The Medes and Lydians, who were then in the heat of 
»be battle, equally terrified with this unforeseen event, which they looked upon 
is a sign of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated on both sides, and 
onade peace. Siennesis, king of Cilicia, and Nebuchpdonosor,t kii^ of Baby- 
/on,.were the mediators. To render the friendship more firm and inviolaLrey 
the two princes agreed to strengthen it by the tie of marriage, and agreed, 
that Halyttes should give his daughter Aiyenis to Astyages, eldest son rf 
Cyaxares. 

The manner those people had of contracting alliance with one another, is 
reiy remarkable. Besides other ceremonies, which they had in common with the 
Greeks, tbe following was peculiar to themselves, namely, the two contract- 
ing parties made incisions in their own arms, and licked one another's blood. 
The first care of Cyaxares, as soon as he found himself again in peace, ivas to 
resume the siege of Nineveh, which the irruptions of the Scythians had obliged 
him to raise. Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, with whom he had lately con- 
tracted a particular alliance, joined with him in the league affainst the As- 
syrians. Having, therefore, united their forces, they besieged Nineveh, took 
It, killed Sar&cus the king, and utterly destroyed that mighty city.t 

God had foretold by his prophets, above a hundred Years before, that he 
would bring vengeance upon that impious city for the wood of his servants, 
*irith which the^kings thereof had gorged themselves, like ravenous lions; 
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Ibat be biBMelf would muA at the liead of the tieops ftat Ao^M come to 
benege it ; that he would cause coDBternation and tenor to go before them \ 
that he would deliver the old men, the mothen, vod their childreo, into th^ 
merciless hands of the soldiers ; that all the treasures of the city should lall 
into the hands qf rapacious and insatiable plimderNS ; and that the city itself 
ihonld be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a trace of it 
should be left ; and that the people should ask hereafter, where did the proud 
dty of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us hear the languajg^e of the prophets themselves ; ** woe to ^ 
bloo^ city t cries Nahum ; it is all full of lies and robbeiy :* he that dasbeth 
in pieces is come up before thy face. The Lord cometfi to avenge the cruel- 
ties done to Jacob and Israel.t 1 hear already the noise of the whip, and the 
noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the pranciqg hones, and of the bound- 
iqg chariots. The horseman lifteth up both the bright sword and the glitter- 
ing ipt3L I The shield of his mighty men is made red ; the valiant men are 
in scarlet. They shall seem like torches, the^ shall run like the %htning.$ 
God is jealous ; the Lord revengeth, and is furious. The mountains quake at 
him, and the hills melt, and the earth is burnt at his presence : who can stand 
before his indignation ? And who can abide in the fierceness of his an^r?J 
Behold I am with thee, saith the Lord of hosts ; I will strip thee of all thy or- 
naments. IF Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; for there is no 
end of the store and gloi^ out of all the pleasant furniture. She is empty, 
and void, and waste. Nineveh is destroyed ; she is overthrown, she is deso- 
late.** The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the palace shall be dis- 
aolved.tt And Huzzab shall be led away captive : she shall be brought ujs, 
and her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves tabonring upon their 
breasls.|t I see a multitude of slain, and a great number of carcases ;§§ and 
there is no end of their corpses : they stumble upon their corpses.lUJ Where is 
the dwelling of lions, and the feeding place of the young lions, where the lion, 
even the old lion, walked, and the lion^s wheif), and none made them afraid : 
where the lion did tear in pieces enough for bis whelps, and strangled for hit 
lionesses : and filled his holes with prey, and his dens with rapine?^ IT The 
Lord sbail destroy Assur* He shall depopulate that city, which was so beau- 
tiful, and tarn it into a land where no man cometh, and into a desert. It shall 
be a dwelling place for wild beasts, and the birds of night shall luik therein. 
Behold, it shall be said, see that proiid city, which was so stately, and so ex- 
alted ; which said in her heart, I am the only city, and besides me there is no 
other. All they that pass by her, shall scon at her, and shall insult her with 
hissings and contemptuous gestures."*! 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spoils of Nineveh ; and Cr- 
axares prosecuting his victories, made himself master c^ all the cities of tn* 
kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, which belonged to Nabo- 
polassar. 

After this expedition, Cyaxares died, and left his domimons to his son As- 
ijSiges. 

AsTVAGEs reigned thirty-five years.*J This prince is called in Scripture 
Ahasuerus. Though his reign continued no less than thirty-five years, yet we 
have no particulars recorded of it in histoiy. He had two children, whose 
names are famous, namely, Cyaxares, by his wife Aiyenis, and Mandana by a 
former marriage. In his father's lifetime, he married Mandana to Cambyses» 

* Nahom, iii. 1. f Chap. ii. Ir 9. % CHiaA. in. 2, S. t Chap. iL*a, 4. 

|{ NaaiMU. i. 9, 5, 6. tT Chmp. iii. 6, «• Chut. ii. 9. 10. 
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the son of Achemenes, kiiig of Persia ; from this marriage sprung Cyrus, who 

was bom but one ;^ear aRer the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The latter suc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom of the Medes. 

Cyaxahes 1 1. This prince is in Scripture called Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with his uncle Cyaxares, left it 
under his government. After the death of his uncle, and his father Cambyses, 
he united the kingdoms of the Medes and Persians into one ; in the sequel, 
therefore, of this discourse, they will be considered only as one empire. I shall 
begin the history of that empire with the reign of Cyrus ; which will include 
also what is known of the reigns of his two predecessors, Cyaxares and Asty- 
ages. But I dhall previously give some account of the kingdom of Lydia. be- 
cause Cruesus, its king, has a considerable share in the events of which 1 am 
to speak. ._^__ 

CHAPTER IV. 
THB BZSTO&T OF THB Z.TDZAH8. 

The kings who first reigned over the lo^dians, are by Herodotus, called 
Atyades ; that is, descendatits from Atys.* These he tells us, derived their 
ungin from Lydus, the son of Atys ; and Lydus gave the name of Lydians to 
that people, who, before his time, were called Mceonians. 

These Atyades were succeeded by the Heraclidae, or descendants of Her- 
cules, who possessed this kingdom for the space of five hundred and five years. 

Argo, great-grandison of Alcseus, son of Hercules, was the first of the Hera- 
:lidae who reigned in Lydla.t 

The last was 

Candaules. This prince was married to a lady of exquisite beauty, and 
being infatuated by his passion for her, 
to others. Nothir^ would serve him bi 
should see and judge of them by his own < ^ _ 
Mge of them was not sufficient for his happiness, or the beauty of his wife 
would have been impaired by his silence. For this purpose, the king placed 
CJyges secretly in a convenient place ; but notwithstanding that precaution, the 
(}ueen perceived him when he retired, yet took no manner of notice of it : 
judgpr^, as the historian represents it, that the most valuable treasure of a 
woman is her modesty; she studied a signal revenge for the injury she had 
received, and to punish the fault of her husband, committed a still greater 
crime. Possibly a secret passion for Gyges had as great a share in that action 
as her resentment for the dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she sent for 
Gyges, and obliged him to expiate his crime either by his own death or the 
king's, at his own option. After some remonstrances to no purpose, he resolved 
upon the latter, and hy the murder of Candaules, became master of his queen 
and his throne. By this means the kingdom passed irom the family of the 
Heraclidae into that of the Mennnades.§ 

Archik)Chus, the poet, lived at, this time, and, as Herodotus informs us, 
spoke of this adventure of Gyges in his poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning, in this placfi, what is related by Herodotus, thai 
an^ong the Lydians, and almost all other barbarians, it was considered shameful 
ind infamous even fw a man to appear naked. These instances of modesty, 
1^^ are met wRb among pagans, ought to be greatly admired. We are 
assured, that among the Romans, a son, who was come to the age of maturity, 
nerer went into the baths with his father, nor even a son-in-law with his father- 
JD-Iaw ; and this modesty and decency were looked uiwn by them as a law of 

♦ Heroa.l. i.e. 7-13. t^-M.2781. AntJ. C.122S. 
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nature, the vMation of which was criminal;* It is astonishing:, that auioQ^ in 
our magistrates take no care to preveht this disorder, which in the midst of 
Pans, at the season of bathiiv, is openly committed with impunity ; a disordei 
so visibly contrary to the rules of common decency, so dangerous to young 
persons of both sexes, and so severely condemned by pafi^anism itself. 

Plato relates the story of Gyges in a different manner from Herodotus. He 
tells us that Gyges wore a ring, the stone of which, when turned towards him, 
rendered him mvisible; so that he had the advantage of seeing others, without 
being seen himself; and that by means of that rin?, with the concurrence of 
\he queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and throne. This probably sig- 
nifies, that in <Mrder to compass his criminal design, he used all the tricks and 
stratagems the world calls subtle and refined policy, which penetrates into the 
most secret purposes of others, without making the least discovery of its own 
The stoiy, thus explained, carries in it a greater appearance of truth, than 
what we read in Herodotus.! 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges's famous rii«:, adds, that if 
a wise man had such a ring, he would not use it to ariy wickea.purpose ; be 
cause virtue considers what is honourable and just, and has no occasion for 
darkness.! 

Gygbs§ reigned thirty-eight years. The murder of Candaules raised a se- 
dition among the Lydians. The two parties, instead of coming to blows, agreed 
to refer the matter to the decision of the Delphic oracle, who declared in tavour 
ofGy^es. The king made large presents to the temple atDelphos, which 
undoubtedly precededL and had no little influence upon the oracle's answer. 
Among other things ot value, Herodotus mentions six golden cups, weighing 
tliirty talents, amounting to near a million of French money.ll 

As soon as he was inpeaceable poMession of the throne, he made war ag^ainst 
Miletus, Smyrna, and Colophon, three powerful cities belonging to the neigh- 
bouring states. 

After he had reigned thirty-eight years he died, and was succeeded by his son, 

ARDYS,ir who reigned forty-nine years. It was in the reign of this prince 
that the Cimmerians, driven out of their countiy by the Scythian Nomades, 
went into Asia, and took the city of Sardis, but not the citadel. 

Sadyattes** reigned twelve years. This prince declared war against the 
Milesians, and laid siege to their city. In those days the sieges, which were 
genei-ally nothing more than blockades, were carried on veiy slowly, and lasted 
many years. This king died before he had finished that of Miletus, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

HALYTTEstt reigned fifty -seven years. This prince made war against Cy- 
axares, kii^ of Media. He likewise drove the Cimmerians out of Asia. He 
attacked and took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomense. He vigorously pro- 
secuted the war against tlie Milesians, beg^n by his father, and continued the 
siege of their city, which had lasted six years uiiaer his father, and continued 
ds many under him. It ended at length in the following manner : Haljttes, 
upon an answer he received from the Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassador 
into the city, to propose a truce for some months. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Mi- 
letus, havii^ notice of his coming, orderc|l all the com, and other provisions, 
collected by him and his subjects Tor their support, to be brought into the pub- 
lic market, and comipanded the citizens, that 9^ the appearance of a given 
signal, there should be general feasting and jollity. The thing was executed 
according to his orders. The Lydian ambassador, at his arrival, was in the ut« 
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most sunrise to see such a plenty in the market, and such cheerfulness in the 
city. His master, to whom he gave an account of what he nad seen, con- 
cluding that his project of reducing the place by famine would never suc- 
ceed, preferred peace to so fruitless a war, and immediately raised the siege. 

Crcesus.* His very name, which is become a proverb, carries in it an idea 
of immense riches. The wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the pi^e- 
sehts he made to the temple of Delphos, must have been excessively great. 
Most of those presents were still to be seen in the time of Herodotus, and were 
wordi several millions. We may partly account for the treasures of this prince, 
from certain mines that he had, situated, according to Strabo, l)etween rerga- 
mus and Atarnes ; as also from the little river Paclolus, the sand of which was 
gold. But in Strabo's time this river had not the same advantage.f * 

II is worthy of notice that this uru^ommon affluence, did not enervate or sof- 
ten the courage of Cruesus. He thought it unworthy of a prince to spend bis 
time in idleness and pleasure. On the contrary he was constantly engaged in 
war, made several conquests, and enlarged his dominions by the addition of 
all the cootiyuous provinces, as Phi^gia, Mysia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pam- 
phvlia, and*aJl the country of the Carians, lonians, Dorians, and Molhns. He- 
rodotus observes, that he was the first conmieror of the Greeks, who till then 
had never been subject to a foreign power. Doubtless he must mean the Greek* 
settled in Asia Minor,J 

But what is si ill more extraordinary in this prince, though he was so im- 
mensely rich, and so great a warrior, yet his chief delight was in literature and 
the sciences. His couil was the ordinanr residence of those famous learned 
men, so revered by antiquity, distinguishea by the name of the seven wise men 
of Greece. 

. Solon, one of the most celebrated amoi^ them, after having established new 
laws at Athens, thought he might absent himself for some years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where he was received in a man 
ner suitable to the reputation of so great a man. The king, attended with a 
numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and splendour, dressed in the 
roost magnificent, apparel, enriched with gold, and glitterii« with diamonds. 
Notwithstanding the novelty of this spectacle to Solon, it did not appear that 
he was the least moved at it, or that he uttered a word which discovered the 
least surprise or admiration. On the contrary, people of sense might sufficient- 
ly discern from his behaviour, that he looked upon all this outward pomp as an 
indication of a little mind, which knows not in what true greatness and dignity 
consist. This coldness and indifference in Solon's first approach, gave the 
king no favourable opinion of his new g^st.§ 

He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his magnificent apartments, and 
• costly furniture, should be exhibited to him ; as if he expected, by the mul- 
titude of his fine vessels, diamonds, statues, and paintings, to conquer the phi- 
losopher's indiSerence. But these things were not the king ; and it was the 
king that Solon had come to visit, and not the walls or chambers of his palace. 
He had no notion of making a judgment of the king, or an estimate of his worth, 
by these outward appendages, but by himself, and his own personal qualities. 
VVere we to judge at present by the same rule, we should find many of our 
great men wretchedly naked anH destitute. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the king. Croesus then 
asked him« whic;h of mankind, in all his travels, he had found the most truly 
happy ? " One Tellus," replied Solon,*' a citizen of Athens, a very honest and 
_gooa man, who lived all his days without indigence, had always seen his country 
m a flourishing condition, had children that were universally esteemed, with 
the satisfaction of seeing those children's children, and at last died gloriously 
in fightii^ for his country.'' 
" ■ ■ ■ - I . .. ■ - - ■ ■ ■ 
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Such an aofwer as this, in which gold and silver ivere accoonted aa nothiqB; 
aeemed to Croesus to ai^Qe a straog^e ignorance and stupidity. However, as 
he flattered himself of heing ranked m the second degree of happiness, he asked 
him, " who of all those he had seen, was the next in felicity to Tellus ?" Solon 
answered, ** Cleobis and Biton, of Aigns, two brothers,* who had left behind 
them a porlect pattern of fraternal affection, and of the respect due from chil- 
dren to their parents. Upon a solemn festival, when their mother, a priestess 
of Juno, was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to draw her not being 
ready, the two sons put themselves to the yoke, and drew their mother's chariot 
thUlier, which was above fi^e miles distant. All the mothers of the place 
filled with admiration, congratulated the oriestess on the piety of her sons. 
She, in the transports of her jo^ and thankfulness, earnestly entreated the god- 
dess to reward lier children with the best thing that heaven can give to maik 
Her prayers were heard. When the sacrifice was over, her two sons fell asleep 
in the vei^r temple, and there died in a soft and peacelul slumber.t In honour 
of their piety, the people of Aigos consecrated statues to them in the temple 
of Delphos." 

*' What then^*' says Croesus, in a tone that showed hb discontent, " you do 
not reckon me m the number ot the happy ?" Solon, who was not willing^either 
to flatter, or exasperate him any farther, replied calmly: **KiDg oiXjrdia. 
besides many other advantages, the gods have given us Grecians a spirit of 
moderation and reserve, which has produced among us a plain, i)opular kind 
of philosophy, accompanied with a certain generous freedom, void of pride or 
ostentation, and therefore not well suited to the courts of kings ; this philo- 
sophy^ considering what an infinite number of vicissitudes and accidents the 
life of man is liable to, does not allow us either to gloiy in aiiy prosperi^ we 
ourselves eqjoy, or to admire happiness in others, which perhaps may prove 
only transient or superficial." From hence he took occasion to rei)resent to 
him farther, ^' that the life of man seldom exceeds seventy years, which make 
up in all six thousand two hundred and fifty days, of which no two are exactly 
alike ; so that the time to come is nothing but a aeries of various accidents 
which cannot be foreseen. Therefore, in our opinion," continued he, *' no 
man can be esteemed happy, but he whose happiness God continues to the 
end of his life ; as for others, who are perpetually exposed to a thousand daii- 
^ers^ we account their happiness as uncertain as the crown is to a person that 
IS still engaged in battle, and has not yet obtained the victory." Sol(»i re- 
tired, when ne had spoken these words, which served only to mortify Croesus, 
but not to reform him.J . 

Msop^ the author of the fables, was then at the court of this prince, by whom 
he was xery kindly entertained. He was concerned at the unhandsome treat- 
ment Solon received, and said to him by way of ad?ice,§ " Solon, we must 
either not come near princes at all, or speak things that are agreeable to them." 
" Say rather," replied Solon, " that we should either never come near them 
at all, or else speak such thinks as may be for their good." 

In Plutarch's time, some of the learned were of opinion, that this interview 
between Solon and Croesus did not agree with the dates of chrwiology. But 
'd^ those dates are vei^ uncertain, (hat judicious author did not think this ob- 
jection ought to prevail against the authority of several creditable writers, by 
whom this story is attested. 

What we have now related of Citesus is a very natural picture of the be- 
haviour of kings and great men, who for the most part are seduced by flattery ; 
and shows us, at the same time, the two sources from whence that blindness 

* 4>iXa5cX<p^< nal (piXdjif rdf at 8ia<ps^6v7at Av5;ai> 
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generaBr proceeds. The one is, a secret inclination which all men have, but 
especialnr the great, of receiving praise without any precaution, and judging 
favourably of all that admire them, or show an unlimited submission and com- 
plaisance to their humours. The other is, the great resemblance there is be- 
tween flattery and a sincere aflfection, or a reasonable respect ; which is some 
times counterfeited so exactly, that the wisest may be deceived, if they are 
not very much uj^on their g[uard. 

Crcesus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in histoiy, was a very 
good prince, and worthy of esteem in many respects. He had a great deal of 
good nature, af ability, and humanitjr. His palace was a resort for men of wit 
and learning, which shows, that he himself was a person of learning, and had 
a taste for sciences. His weakness was, that he laid a great stress upon riches 
and magnificence, thought himself great and happy in proportion to his pos- 
sessions, mistook regal pomp and splendour for true and solid greatne^, and 
fed his vanity with the excessive submissions of those that stood in a kind of 
adoration before him. 

Those learned men, those wits, and other courtiers, who surrounded this 
prince, eat at his table, partook of his pleasures, shared his confidence, and 
enriched themselves by his bounty and liberality, took care not to differ from 
the prince's taste, and never thought of undeceiving him with respect to his 
errors or false ideas. On the contrary, they made it their business to cherish 
and strengthen them in him, extolling him perpetually as the most opulent 
prince of his age, and never speaking of his wealth, or the magnificence of his 
palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture ; because they knew this vyas 
the sure way to please him^ and to secure his favour. For flattery is nothipg 
else than a conmierce of falsehood and lyiqg, founded upon interest on one 
«ide, and vanity on tiie other. The flatterer desires to advance himself, and 
make his fortune ; the prince to be praised and admired, because he is his own 
first flatterer, and carries within himself % more subtile and better prepared 
poison than any adulation can pve him* 

That saying of JEsop, who had formerly been a slave, and still retained 
somewhat of the spirit and character of slavery, though he had varnished it 
over with the address of an artful courtier ; " that we should either not come 
near kings, or say what is agreeable to them," shows us with what kind of 
men Croesus had filled his court, and by what means he had banished all sin- 
cerity, integrityj and duty from his presence. Therefore we see he could not 
bear that noble and generous freedom in the philosopher, upon which he ought 
to have set an infinite value, as he would have done, had he but understood the 
worth of a friend, who, attachir^ himself to the person, and not to the fortune 
of a prince, has the courage to tell bini disagreeable truths ; truths unpaliatable. 
and bitter to self-love at .the present, but that may prove very salutary and 
serviceable for the future Die tilts, turn quod volutU audire, sea quad audiste 
semper volent. These are Seneca's own words, where he is endeavouring to 
show, of what great use a faithfid and sincere friend may be to a prince ; and 
what he adds farther seems to be ivritten on purpose for Croesus : " Give hina," 
says he, " wholesome advice. Let a word ot truth once reach those ears, which 
are perpetually fed and entertained with flattexy. You'll ask me, what service 
can be done to a person arrived at the highest pitch of felicity ? It will teach 
Wm not to trust in his prosperity : it will remove that vain confidence he has 
in his power and greatness, as if they were to endure ht ever ; make him un- 
derstand, that every thing which belongs to and depends upon fortune, is as 
unstable as herself; and that there is often but the space of a moment between 
the highest elevation and the most unhappy downfall."* 

* • PleoM Mires tatd&tiMribnft iKqaan^o reva rox iatret ; da odndlltitti iitn«. QoafN, qtnd fenei frtottart 
p05sit i £fic«, m feiiciteti sue cndt. P&mm ia Ulum cootiilem, si illi semel ttiiUuB fidaciam pr»i«» 
futae semper potentiad excusseris, docaerisque mobil'ia esse que dedltcafos: ac sfepe inter foctunam ma*. 
inaaa alidtiaMua nihU wstofeise. Sa n . da Baaat k vi e.SS» 
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It was not long before Cnesus experienced tnc truth of what Solon had told 
him. He had two sons ; one of whom being dumb, was a perpetual subject 
of s^iction to him ; the other, named Atys, was distinguished oy every good 
quality, and his great consolation and delight. The father dreamed one n^ht, 
which made a great impression upon his mind, that this beloved son of his 
was to perish by iron. This became a new source of a.nxiety and trouble, 
and care was taken to remove out of the youi« prince's way eveiy thing made 
of iron, as partisans, lances, javelins, %:• No mention was made of armies, 
wars^ or sieges, before him. But one day there was to be an extraoi^naiy 
hunting-match, for the killing of a wild boar, which had committed great ravage 
in the neighbourhood. All the young lords of the court were to be at this 
hunting. Atys vefy earnestly importuned his father, that be would give him 
leave to be present, at least as a spectator. The king could not refuse him 
tliat request, but let him go under the care of a discreet young prince, who 
had taken refuge in his court, and was named Adrastus. And this venr Adras* 
tus, as be was aiming to throw his javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed 
Atys. It is impossible to express either the affliction of the father, when he 
heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhajjpy prince, the innocent author of 
the murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, stabbing himself in the 
breast with his own sword, upon the funeral-pile of tne unfortunate Atys.* 

Two years were spent on this occasion in deep mourning, the afflicted fa- 
ther's thoughts being wholly taken uj) with the loss he had sustained. But 
the growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, who began to make him- 
self Known, roused him out of his lethargy. He thought it behoved him to 
put a stop to the power of the Persians, which was enlarging itself every day. 
As be was very religious in his way-, be would never enter upon any enter- 
prise, without consultli^ the gods. But, that he might not act blindly, and to 
be able to form a certain judgment on the answers he should receive, be was 
willing to assure himseli beforehand of the truth of the oracles : For which 
purpose, he sent messengers to all the most celebrated oracles both of Greece 
and Africa, with orders to inquire, eveiy one at his respective oracle, what 
Croesus was doing on such a day, and such an hour, before agreed on. His 
orders were punctually observed, and of all the oracles, none gave a tnie an- 
swer but that of Delphos. The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and was in substance as follows : I know the number of ike grains of sand on 
the 8ea--shor€y and die measure of the ocean's vast extent, I can hear the dumb, 
and him that has not yet learned to speak, A strong smell of a tortoise boiled 
in brasSy together Tviih she^^s flesh, has reached my nostrils, brass beneath^ brass 
above. And indeed, the king, thinking to invent something that could not 
possibly be guessed at, had employed himself, on the day and hour set down, 
m boiling a tortoise and a lamb in a brass pot, which had a brass cover. ' St. 
Austin observes in several places, that God to punish the blindness of the pa- 
gans, sometimes permitted the devils to give answers conformably to the truth.t 

CitBSus, thus assured of the god's veracity, whom he designed to consult, 
offered three thousand victims to his honour, and ordered an infinite number 
of vessels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted down, and converted into 
ingots of goldj to the number of a hundred and seventeen, to augment the trea- 
turesof the Delphic temple. Each of these ingots weighed at least two ta- 
lents ; besides which, he made several other presents : among them Herodo- 
tus mentions a golden lion, weighing ten talents, and two vessels of an extra- 
ordinary size, one of g:old, which weighed eight talents and a half, and twelve 
min«B ; the other of silver, which contained six hundred of the measures cal- 
led amphoras. All these presents, and many more, which, for brevity's sake, 
I <>pit, were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. 

The messengers were ordered to consult the god upon two points ; first, 
whether Cixksus should undertake a war against the Persians ; secondly, if he 
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did, whether he should require the succour of aivf auxiliary troops. The ora- 
cle answered upon the first article, that if be carried his arms against the Per- 
sians, he would subvert a great empire; upon the second, he would do well 
to make alliances with the most powerful states of Greece. He consulted the 
oracle again to know how long the duration of his empire would be. The 
answer was. it should subsist till a mule came to possess the throne of Me- 
dia ; which nc construed to signify the oerpetual duration of his kingdom. 

Pursuant to the direction of the oracM| Croesus entered into an alliance with 
the Athenians, who at that time had Pisistratus at their head, and with the La- 
cedaemonians, who were indisputably the tw6 most powerful states of Greece. 

A certain L^dian^ much esteemed for his prudence, gave Croesus on thii 
occasion very judicious advice. ** O prince," says he to him, "why do you 
think of turning your arms against such a people as the Persians, who, beipK 
bom in a wild, rugged country, are inured from their infancy to every kind of 
hardship and fatigue ; who being coarsely clad, and coarsely fed, can content 
themselves with bread and water ; who are absolute strangers to all the deli- 
cacies and conveniences of life ; who, in a word, have nothing to lose if yuu 
conquer them, and every thing to gain if they conquer you : and whom it would 
be veiy difficult to drive out of our countiy, if they shoula once come to taste 
the sweets and advantages of it ? So far, therefore, fifom thinking of commencing 
a war against them, it is my opinion we ought to thank the gods, that they 
have never put it into the heads of the Persians to come and attack the Lydi 
ans." But Croesus had taken his resolution, and would not be diverted from it* 

What remains of the history of Croesus will be found in that of Cyrus, which 
I shall now commence. 

• Herod. 1. i. e. 71. 
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foundjitiojy of the empire 

or THE 

ES AMD PERSIANS, 

BY CYRUS. 

COlTTAIlfllfG THE REldlTS OP 

CYRUS, CAMBYSES AND SMERDIS THE MAGIAN. 

ThcM three reins will be the subject matter of the Fourth Bock. Bat as the two latter are reij shoi^ 
and contain few important facts, this book, property speakinif, maj be called the Histoij of Cjnis. 

CHAPTER I. 

TBX8 SZSTOftT OF OTaVS. 

The histoiy of this prince is differently related by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
I follow the latter, as infinitely more worthy of credit in this respect than die 
former. As to those facts wherein they differ, I shall briefly relate what Hero- 
dotus says of them. It is well known, that Xenoohon served a lone^ time un« 
der Cyrus the younger, who had in his troo^is a great number of rersian no- 
blemen, with whom undoubtedly this writer, wIk) was of an inquisitive mind 
often conversed, that he might acquaint himself b^ these means with the man- 
ners and customs of the Persians, with their conquests in general, but more 
particularly with those of the prince who had founded their monarchy, and 
whose history he proposed to write. This he tells us himself, in the beginning 
of his Cjropaedia : " Having always looked upon this great man as worthy of 
admiration, I took a pleasure in informing myself of his birth, his natural tem 
per, and education, that I might know by wnat means he became so gresit a 
prince : and herein I advance nothing but what has been related to me." 

As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his brother Q^intus, "that Xeno- 
phon's design, in writing the history of Cyrus, was not so much to follow truth, 
as to give a model of a I'ust government;'*'^ this ought not .to lessen the au- 
thority of that judicious historian, or make us give the less credit to what he 
relates. All that can be inferred from thence is, that the design of Xenophon, 
who was a great philosopher, as well as a great captain, was not merely to write 
the history of Cyrus, but to represent him as a model and example tu princes, 
for their instruction in the art of governing, and of gaining the love of their 
subjects, notwithstanding the pomp and elevation of their stations. With this 
view he may possibly have lent his hero some thought, some sentiments, or 
discourses of his own. But the substance of the facts and events he relates 
are to be deemed true : and of this their conformity with the^holy Scripture 

* Cjrrus iUe a Zenophonte, non aJ bistoris fidem scriptui. sed ad effiyiera jnsti uB|Mrii . 
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IS (^ itself a sufficient pitwf. The reader may see tbe'disseTtatJoi. . die Ab- 
b6 Banier upon this subject, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Polite Lite- 
rature.* 

For greater perspicuity I have divided the history of Cyrus into three 
parts. The first will reach from his birth to the siege of Babylon ; the second 
will comprehend the description of the siege, and the takii^ of that city, with 
every thiif^ else that relates to that great event ; the thira will contain that 
prince's Instoiy, from the taking of Babylon to his death. 

ARTICLE L 

THE BISTORT OF CYRUS FROM BIS INFANCY TO THE SIEGE OF BABYLON. 

This interval, besides his education, and the journey he made to bis grand- 
father Astyages in Media, includes the first campaigns of Cyrus, and tne im- 
portant expeditions subsequent to them. 

SECTION I. — ^EDUCATION OF CYRUS. 

Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, and of Mandana, daughter 
of ^tyages, king of the Medes.t He was bom one year after his uncle Cy- 
axares, the brotMr of Mandana.^ 

The Persians consisted at this time of twelve tribes, who inhabited only one 
province of that vast countiy which has since borne the name of Persia, and 
did not amount to more than one hundred and twenty thousand men. But 
this people having afterwards, through the wisdom and valour of Cyrus, ac- 
quired the empire of the £ast, the name of Persia extended itself with their 
conauests and fortune, and comprehended all that vast tract of land, which 
reacnes fix>m east to west, from the river Indus to the Tigris ; and from north 
to south, from the Casi)ian sea to the ocean.§ 

Cyrus was beautifiil in his persK>n, and still more lovely for the qualities of 
his mind ; was of a veiy sweet disposition, full of good-nature and humanity, 
and had a great desire to learn, and a noble ardour for glory. He was never 
afraid of any danger, or discouraged by any hardship or difficultjr, where hon- 
our was to be acquired. He was brought up according to the laws and customs 
of the Persians, which were excellent in those days with respect to education. 

The public good, the common benefit of the nation, was the only principle 
and end of all their laws. The education of children was looked upon as the 
most important duty, and (he most essential part of government : it was not 
left to the care of fathers and mothers, whose blind affection and fondness af\en 
render them incapable of that office ; but the state took it upon themselves. 
Boys were all brought up in common, after one uniform manner ; where every 
thing was regulated, the place and lei^th of their exercises, the times of eating, 
the quality of their meat and drink, and their different kinds of punishment. 
The only food allowed either the children or the young men, was bread, 
cresses, and water ; for their design was to accustom them early to temperance 
and sobriety : besides, they considered, that a plain frugal diet, without any 
mixture of sauces or ragouts, would strengtlien the body, and lay such a founda- 
tion of health, as would enable them to undeigo the hardships and fatigues of 
war to a good old age.|| 

Here boys went to school to learn justice and virtue, as they do in other 
places to learn arts and sciences ; and the crime most severely punished among 
them, was ingratitude. 

The design of the Persians, in all these wise regulations, was to prevent evil, 
being convinced how much better it is to prevent faults than to punish them : 
and whereas, in other states, the legislators are satisfied with establlshii^ punish- 

* Yol. Ti. p. 400. t Xen. Cyrop. I. i. p. 3. . % A. M. S40S. Ant. J. C. 590. 

I '^'f*V^ oontinued to occupy Uie same extent of 'territonr. until the kinardoin of Cabui was ree«Btlv 
'netti.tnm tJMeaetera part. fl Cyrop. l.l, p 5-8. ' 
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ments lor criminal?,^ Persians endeavoured so to order H, as to have no cnm> 
nals among them. 

Till sixteen or seventeen years of age, the boys remained in the class of child- 
ren, in which they learned to draw the bow, and to throw the dart or javelin ; 
atler which, they were received into the class of young men. In this class 
they were more narrowly watched, and kept in stricter subjection than before, 
because that age requires the closest inspection, and has the greatest need tf 
restraint. Here they remained ten years ; during which time they passed all 
their nights in keeping guard, as well for the safety of the city, as to inure 
themselves to fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon their governors, to 
receive their orders, attended the king in his hunting, or improved themselves 
m their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up, and formed : and in this they 
remained five and twenty years. Out of these, all the officers that were to 
command in the troops, and all such as were to fill the different posts and em* 
plo^ments in the state, were chosen. When fifty years of age, they were not 
obliged to cany arms out of their own country. 

Besides these, there was a fourth or last class, from whence men of the neat- 
est wisdom and experience were chosen, for forming the public council, and 
presiding in the courts of judicature. 

By ^tieae means every citizen might aspire to the chief posts in the govern- 
ment ; but no one could arrive at them, till he had passed through sul these 
several classes, and made himself capable of them by all these exercises. The 
classes were open to all ; but generally such only as were rich enough to main- 
tain &eir children without working, sent them thither. 

Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and surpassed all of his age, 
not only in aptness to learn, but in courage and address in executing whatever 
be undertook.* 

JOVHNET OF CnUrS TO HIS GRANDFATHER A8TTAeE8» AND BIS RETURN 

INTO PERSIA. 

When Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Mandana took him with her 
into Media, to his grandfather Astyages, who from the many things he had 
heard in favour of the youi^ prince, had a great desire to see him. In this 
court young Cyrus found veiy different manners from those of his own country. 
Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned here universally. Astya^es himself 
was nchly clothed, had his eyes coloured,! his face painted, and his hair em- 
beUi^ied with artificial locks. For the Medes affected an effeminate life ; to 
be dressed in scarlet,* Sind to wear necklaces and bracelets ; whereas the ha- 
bits of the Persians were very; ijlain and coarse. All this fineiy had no effect 
upon Cyrus, who, without criticising or coiiienming what he saw, was content 
to live as he had been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had im- 
bibed from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather with his spriteliness and 
wit, and gained the favour of all by his noble and enga^ng behaviour. I shad 
only mention one instance, whereby we may judge ofthe rest. 

Astyages, to make his prandson unwilling to return home, made a sumptu- 
ous entertainment, in which there was a vast plenty and profusion of every 
thing that was nice and delicate. Cyrus looked upon all this exquisite cheei 
and magnificent preparation, with great indifference, and observing that it ex- 
cited the surprise of As^ages, " The Persians," says he to the king, " instead 
' of goii^ such a round-about way to appease their hunger, have a much shorter 

♦ C3rrep. 1. i. p. «— 22. 

I Th« ancienU, in order to set off the beaulj of the face, and to gire move life to their complexion, used 
to form their eve-brows into perfect arches, and to colonr them with black. To yire the greater lustre to 
their eyes, they made their ere-lashcs of the same blackness. ThU artliee was much m nse among^ the 
Hebrews. It is said of Je*«bel, " Depinxit ooulos saos stibio," 3 Kings, ix. 30. This intg had an astnn. 
gent qoalitr which shrank op the eye-lids, and made the eyes appear the larger, which at that time wa« 

* ' • y.— Plin. I. xxxiii. c. 6. From hence comes that epithet, which Homer so often (ires to 
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to the same end ; a little bread and cresses with them answer the puiDcne,'* 
Astyages desiring Cyrus to dispose of all the meats as he thought fit, the lat- 
ter immediately distributed them to the king's officers in waitii^ ; to one, be* 
cause he taught him to ride ; to another, because he waited well upon his grand* 
father ; and to a third, because he took great care of his mother. Sacas, iha 
king's cup-bearer, was the only person to whom he g[ave nothing. This offi- 
cer, ^esiaes the post of cup-bearer, had that likewise of intnxlucii^ those 
who were to have audience of the king ; and as he could not possib^ gi^nt 
that favour to Cyrus as often as he desired it, he had th^ misfortune to db- 
please the prince, who took this occasion to show his resentment Astyages 
manifesting some concern at the neglect of this officer, for whom he had a par- 
ticular regard, and who deserved it, as he said, on account of the wonderful 
dexieri^ with which he served him; "Is that all, father?" replied Cyrus; 
" if that be sufficient to merit your favour, you shall see I will quickly obtain 
it ; for I will take upon me to serve you better than he." C^rus, immediately 
equipped as a cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with a serious countenance, 
a napkin upon his shoulder, and holding the cup nicely with three of his fin 

fers, presented it to the kioB: with a dexterity and a grace that charmed both 
Lstya{;es and Mandana. When he had done, he threw himself upon his grand- 

" '^ Sacas, poor Sa- 
ibraced him with 

„ , , ^ > ' - ! ^^^^ > nobody' can 

serve with a better grace ; but you have Toigot one essential ceremony, which 
is that of tasting." And, indeed,the cup-bearer was used to pour some of the 
liquor into his left hand, and to taste it, before he presented it to the kiiig. 
" No," replied Cvnis. " it was not through foxgetfufness that I omitted that 
ceremony.^' " Why then," says Astyages, " for what reason did you not do 
it ?" " Because I apprehended there was ^ison in the liquor." " Poison, 
child ! how could you think so ?" " Yes, poison, father, for not loi^ ago, at 
an entertaiiiqaent you gave to the lords of your court, after the guests had 
drunk a little of that liquor, I perceived all their heads were turned ; they 
suug, made a noise, and talked they did not know what ; you yourself, seemed 
to have foi^t that you were king, and they, that they were subiects: and 
when you would have dapced,you could not stand upon your legs." *' Why," 
says Astyages, " have yo^ never seen the same thing happen to your father ?" 
" No, never," says Cyrus. " What then ? How is it with him when he diinLs ?'* 
" Why, when he has drunk, his thirst is quenched, and that is all." 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian, in givii^ such an ex- 
cellent lesson of sobriety in this stoiy. He might have done it in a serious 
grave way, and have spoken with the air of a philosopher ; for Xenophon. 
although a great warrior, was as e^^ellept a philosopher as his master Socratesi 
But instead of that, he puts the instruction into the mouth of a child, and con- 
ceals it under the veil of a story, which in the original is tpld with all the wit 
and agreeableness imaginable. 

Mandana beii^ upon the point of returning to Persia, Cyrus joyfully com- 
nlied with the repeated requests his grandfauier had made to him to stay m 
Media ; being desirous, as he said, to perfect himself in the art of riding, which 
he was not yet master of, and which was not known in Persia, where the bar- 
renness of the country, and its craggy mountainous situation, rendered it unfit 
for the breedii^ of horses. 

During the time of his residence at this court, his behaviour procured him 
infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, affable, beneficent, and generous. 
Whenever the young lords had any favour to ask of the king, Cyrus was their 
solicitor. If the king had any subject of complaint against them, Cyrus was 
their mediator ; their affairs became his, and he always managed them so well, 
that he obtained whatever he desired. 
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When Crrus was about sixteen yean of ^ge4 tbe son of the king of the 6ai« 
bjlbnians,* (this was Evil-Meroaach, son of Nebuchadnezzar,) at a hunting 
match a short time before his marriage, thouffht fit to show his bravery by 
making an irruption into the territories of the Medes ; which obliged Astyages 
to take the field, to oppose the invader. Here it was that Cyrus, having fol- 
lowed his grandfather, served his apprenticeship in war. He behaved so well 
on this occasion, that the victory which the Medes gained over the Babylonians, 
was chiefly owing to his valour. 

The year after, his father recallii^ him, that he might accomplish his time in 
the Persian exercises, he departed immediately from the court of Media, that 
neither his father nor nis country might have any room to complain of his delay. 
This occasion showed how much he was beloved. At his departure he was 
accompanied by all sorts of people, jroung and old. Astyages himself con- 
ducted him a good part of his journey on horseback ; and when the sad mo- 
ment came that they must part, the whole company were bathed in tears.t 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re-entered the class of chil- 
dren, where he continued a year longer. His companions, afler his long resi- 
dence in so voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the Medes, expected to 
find a great change in his manners. But when they saw that he was content 
with theh" ordinary table, and that, when he was present at any entertainment, 
he was more sober and temperate than any of the company , they lodged upon 
him "with new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, which is the class of youths ; 
and there it quickly appeared that he had not his equal in dexterity, address, 
patience, and obedience. ■ 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men's class, wherein he remained 
thirteen years, till he set out at the head of the Persian army, to go to the aid 
of his uncle Cyaxares. 

SrCTION III. THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF CYRITS, WHO OOSS TO SUCCOUR HIS 
UNCLE CTAXARES AGAINST THE BABYLONIANS. 

Astyages. kii^ of the Medes, dying, was succeeded by his son Cyaxares, 
brother to Cf^rrus s motber.J Cyaxares was no sooner on the throne, than he 
was engaged in a terrible war. He was informed that the kir^ of the Baby- 
lonians (Neriglissor) was preparing a powerful army against him, and that he 
had already engaged several princes on his side, and among others Croesus, 
king of Lydia ; that he had likewise sent ambassadors to the king of India, to 
give him unjust impressions of the Medes and Persians, by representing to 
him how dangerous a closer alliance and union between two nations, already so 
powerful, might be, since they could in the end subdue all the nations around 
them, if a vigorous opposition was not made to the progress of their power. 
Cyaxares, therefore, despatched ambassadors to Cambyses, to desire succours 
from him ; and ordered them to bring it abouU that Cyrus should have the 
command of the troops his father was to send. This was readily granted. As 
soon as it was known that Cyrus was to march at the head ofthe armv, the 
joy was universal. The army consisted of thirty Jhousand men, all inrantiy. 
for the Persians had as yet no cavaliy ; but they were all chosen men, ana 
«uch as had been raised in a particular manner. First of all, Cyrus chose out of 
the nobility two hundred of^ the bravest officers, each of whom was ordered to 
choose out four more of die same sort, which made a thousand in all ; and these 
were the officers that were called 'Omo'timo».§ and who signalized themselves 
afterwards so gloriously upon all occasions. Every one of this thousand was 
appointed to raise among the people ten light-armea pikemen, ten sliM^ers, and 
ten bowmen, which amounted in the whole to one and thirty thousand men. 

* In Xenophon, this people afe always called Assyrians ; and in truth thejr Are AssTriaos^but AMyriana 
•f Babylou, whom wenatt not confound wHh those of N(n«reh, whose emiMWt as we Jhavo seea.alrMdj, . 
was tttteily desfaroved by the ruin 0/ Nineveh, the cai>ital city. 

f A. M. 3«1. Ant J. C. 5C3. ♦ A. M. 3444. Ant J. C. 5«0. Cyrop. hup 99-*«r«. 
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Before tliey proceeded to this choice, Cjnis thought fit to make a speech to 
die two huodred officers, whom, after havii)g highly praised for their courage, 
he inspired with the strongest assurance of victory and success. ** Do you 
know," says he to them, " the nature of the enemy ydii have to deal with ? 
They are soft, effeminate, enervated men, airf'ady haliconquered by their own 
luxuiT and voluptuousness ; men not abte to bear either hunger or thirst ; 
equafhr incapable of supporting the toil of war, or the sisht of danger : whereas 
you, that are inured from your infancy to a sober and hard way of living ; to . 
you, I say^ hunger and thirst arc but the sauce, and the only sauce to your 
meals ; fatigues are your pleasures, dangers your delight, and the love of your 
country and of gloiy your only passion. Besides, the justice of our cause is 
another considerable advantage. They are the aggressors. It is the enemy 
that attacks us, and they are our friends and allies' that require our aid. Can 
any thing be more just than to repel the injuiy they would bring upon us ? Is 
there any thing more honourable than to fly to the assistance of our friends ? 
But what oujght to be the principal motive of your confidence is, that I do not 
engage in this expedition without having first consulted the gods, and implored 
their protection ; for you know it is my custom to begin all my actions, and all 
my undertakir«;s, in that manner." 

Soon after, Cyrus set out without loss of time ; but before his departure be 
inv( ked the |^oas of the countiy a second time. For his great maxim was, 
and he had it from his father, that a man ought not to form any enterprise, 
fipreat or small, without consulting the Divinity, and imploring his protection. 
Cambyses had often taught him to consider, that the prudence of men is 
veiy sbort, and their views very limited ; that they cannot penetrate into futu- 
rity ; and thai many times what they think must needs turn to their advan- 
tage, proves their ruin ; whereas the gods, being eternal, know all things, fu- 
'ture as well as past, and inspire those they love to undertake what is most ex- 
pedient for them, which is a favour and a protection they owe to no man, and 
grant only to those that invoke and consult thern^* 

Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the frontiersof Persia ; and, in the 
way, gave him excellent instructions concerning the duties of the general of an 
army. Cyrus thought himself ignorant of nothing that related to the business 
of war, after the many lessons he had received from the most able masters of 
that time. " Have your masters," says Cambyses to him, " given you any 
instructions concerning economy, that is to say, concerning the manner of sup- 
plyir^ an army with all necessary provisions, of preventing sickness, and pre- 
serving the health of the soldiers ; of strengthening their oodies by frequent 
exercises ; of exciting a generous emulation among them ; of making yourself 
obeyed, esteemed, and beloved by your soldiers ?" Upon each of these points, 
and upon several others mentioned by the kir^, Cyrus owned he had never 
heard one word spoken, and that it was all entirely new to him. ** What is it 
then your masters have taught you." *' They have taught me to fence," re 
plied the prince, ** to draw the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out a camp, 
to draw the plan of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to review 
them, to see them march, file off. and encamp. Cambyses, smiling, gave his 
son to understand, that they had taught him nothing of what was most ma- 
teri£;l and essential for a good officer, and an expert commander to know. And 
in one single conversation, which certainly deserves to be well studied by all 
young gentlemen designed for the army, he taught him infinitely more than all 
the celebrated masters bad done, in the course ofseveral years. I shall give but 
one short instance of ibis discourse, which may give the reader an idea of the rest. 

The question was, what are the proper means of making the soldiers obe- 
dient and submissive ? " The way to effect that," says Cyrus, " seems to be 
venr easy, and veiy certain ; it is only to praise and reward those that obey 
and to punish and stigmatize such as fail m their duty." '* Ycki say well,' 
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replied Cambyses, " that is the way to make them obey you by foice ; but the 
chief point is to make them obey you willingly and freely. Now, the sure 
method of effecting this, is to convince those you command, that you know 
better what is for their advantage than they do themselves: for all mankind 
readily submit to those of whom they have that opink>n. This is the princi- 
ple from whence that blind submission proceeds, which you see sick persons 
pay to their physician, travellers to their ^ide, and a ship's company to their 
pilot. Their obedience is only founded upon their persuasion that tbe physi* 
cian, the guide, and the pilot, are all more skilful and knowing in their respec- 
tive callings, than themselves." " But what shall a man do," says Cyrus to his 
fatiier, ^' to appear more skilful and expert than others V* *' He must be really 
«c," replied Cfeimbyses ; " and in order to be so, he must apply himself closely 
to his profession, diligently study all the rules of it, consult the most able and 
experienced masters, neglect no circumstance that may contribute to the suc- 
cess of his enterprises ; and, above all, he must have recourse to the protection 
of the gods, from whom alone we receive all our wisdom, and all our success." 

As soon as Cyrus had reached Cjraxares, the first thing he did, after the 
usual compliments had passed, was to inform himself of the quality and num- 
ber of the forces on both sides. It appeared by the computation made of 
ttiem, that the enemy's army amounted to two hundred thousand foot, and sixty 
thousand horse ; ana that the united armies of the Medes and Persians scarcely 
amounted to half the number of foot ; and as to the cavaliy, the Medes had 
not so many by a third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible fean 
and perplexities. He could think of no other expedient, than to send for ano- 
ther boay of troops from Persia, more numerous than that already arrived. 
But this expedient, besides that it would have taken too much time, appeared 
m itself impracticable^ Cyrus immediately proposed another, more sure and 
more expeditious, which was, that his Persian soldiers should change their 
arms. As they chiefly used the bow and the javelin, and consequently their 
manner of fighting was at a distance, in wkich kind of engagement the greater 
number was easiljr superior to the lesser ; Cyrus was of opinion, that they 
should be armed with such weapons as should oblige them to come to blows 
with the enemy immediately, and b^r that means render the superiority of 
their numbers useless. This project was m^htily approved, and instantly put 
in execution.* 

Cyrus established a wonderful order among the troops, and insi>ired them 
with a surprising emulation, by the rewards he promised, and by his obliging 
and engaging dejportment towards all. As for money, the only value he set 
upon it was to give it away. He was continually making presents to one or 
other, according to their rank or their merit : to one a buckler, to another a 
sword, or something of the same kind equalljr acceptable. By this generosity, 
this greatness of soul, and beneficent disposition, he thought a general oi^nt 
to distingui^ himself, and not by the luxury of his table, or the richness of ' 
his clothes, and still less by his haughtiness and imperious- demeanour.! ** A 
commander could not," be said, "give actual proofs of his munificence to 
every body, and for that very reason he thought himself obliged to convince 
eveiy body of his inclination and good will ; for though a prince onirht exhauik 
his treasures by making presents, yet he could not injure himself by benevo- 
lence and humanity, by beii^ sincerely concerned m the good or evil that 
happens to others, and byonakii^ it appear that he is so."^ 

One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a messenger came to him from 
Cyaxares, to acquaint him that some ambassadors being arrived from the kine 
of the Indians, he desired his presence immediately. " For that purpose," 
says he, " I have brought you a rich gannent, for die king desires you would 
appear magnificently dressed before the Indians, to do the nation honour."^ 
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Cyras lost not a momenft time, but instantly set out with his troops, to wait 
upon the king, though without changing his dress, which was veiy plain, after 
the Persian fa^ion^and not as the Greelk text has it, polluted or spoiled with 
any foreign ornament.* Cj^axares seeming at first a little displeased at it ; 
" If I had dressed myself in purple," says Cyrus, " and loaded myself with 
bracelets and chains of gold, and with all that, had been longer m coming, 
should I have done you more honour than I do now, by my expedition ^mi 
the sweat of my face, and by letting all the world see with what promptitude 
ftnd despatch your orders are obeyed ?" 

Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the Indian ambassadors to be 
mtioduced. The purport of their speech was, that they were sent by the 
king, their master, to learn the cause of the war between the Medes and the 
Babyk>n]ans ; and that they had orders, as soon as they heard what the Medes 
should say, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what motives they 
had to allege on their part ; to the end that the kiqg, their master, af^r having 
examined the reasons on both sides, mig[ht take part with those who had right 
and justice on their side. This is making a noble and glorious use of g^at 
power : to be influenced only by justice, to consult no advantage from the di-> 
vision of neighbours, but to declare openly against the unjust aggresscM*, in 
Civour of the injurea party. Cyaxares and Cyrus answered, they had given 
the Babylonians no subject of coinplaint, and that they wiUii^Iy accepted the 
mediation of the king of India. It appears in the se<iuel that he declared for 
the Medes. 

. The king of Armenia, who was vassal to the Medes, lookii^ upon them as 
ready to Se swallowed up by the formidable league fonned aug;ainst them, 
thought fit to lay hold of this occasion to shake off their yoke.t Accordingly, 
be refused to pay them the ordinaij tribute, and to send them the number ot 
troops he was obliged to furnish m time of war. This highly embarrassed 
Cyaxares, who was afraid at this juncture of bringing new enemies upon his 
hands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute their treaty. But 
Cyrus, having informed hiinself exactly of the strength and situation of the 
country, undertook the affair. The important point was to keep his design 
secret, without which it was not likely to succeed. He therefore appointed a 
great huntii^ match on that side of the counti^ ; for it was his custom to ride 
out that way, and frequently to hunt with the king's son, and Qie young noble- 
men of Armenia. On the day appointed, he set out with a numerous retinue. 
The trooDs followed at a distance, and were not to appear till a signal was 
given. After some days hunting, when they had nearly reached the palace where 
the court resided, Cyrus communicated his design to his ofiicers ; and sent 
Cbrysanthes with a detachment, ordering them to make themselves masters of a 
certain steep eminence, where he knew the king used to retire in case of an 
sflarm, with nis family and his treasures. 

This being done, be sent a herald to the king of Armenia, t6 summon him 
to perform the treaty, and in the meantime ordered bis troops to advance* 
^ever was a court in greater surprise and perplexity. Tbe King was con- 
scious of the wrong he had done, and was not in a condition.to support it. How- 
ever, he did what he could to assemble his forces together from aW quarters ; 
and, in the mean time despatched his youngest son, called Stabaris, into the 
mountains, with his wives, his daughters, and whatever was most precious and 
valuable* But when he was infonned by his scours that Cyrus was closely 
pursuing, he entirely lost all courage, and all tlioughts of making a defence. 
The Armenians following his example, ran away, every one where he could, 
to secure what was dearest to him. Cyrus, seeing the country covered with 
people that were endeavouring to make their escape, %ent tbcm word, that no 

* £vTf^ TlifViiA cntoK^ ohiiV n ii]?f Kryivrv ^ fine expretsioA, bat not to be rendt-rcd into aoj other 
iiM«.n« ^iji, iIj^ g^nft beauty^ " 
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harm should be done diem if they staid in their houses; but that as m9^y at 
were taken runnii^ away should be treated as enemies. This made them all 
retire to their habitations, excepting a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand they that were conducting the princesses to the mountains, 
fell inta the ambush Chrysanthes iiad laid for them, and were most of them 
taken prisoners. The queen, the kiiig's son, his daughters, his eldest son's 
^ wife, and his treasures, all fell into the hands of the Persians. 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not knowing what would be- 
come of him, retired to a little eminence, where he was presently invested bjr 
the Persian army, and obliged to surrender. Cyrus ordered him, with all his 
femily, to l>e brought to the midst of the army. At that very iastant arrived 
Tigranes, the king's eldest son, who was just retumed from a journey. At so 
movii^ a scene, he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus addressing himself to 
him, said, " Prince, you are come very seasonably to be present at the trial 
of your father." ^nd immediately he assembled the captains of ti;e Peisiam 
and Medes, and called in also the great men of Armenia. Nor did he so much 
as exclude the ladies from this assembly, who were there in their chariots, but 
gave them full liberty to hear and see all that passed. 

' When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded silence, he began with re- 
quiring of the king, that in all the questions he was going to propose to him^ 
he would answer sincerely, because nothii^ could be more un^vorthy a person 
of his rank, than to use dissimulation or falsehood. The king promised he 
would. Then Cyrus asked him, but at different times, proposing each arti- 
cle separately, and in order, whether it was not true, that he had made war 
upon Astyages, king of the Medes, his grandfather: whether he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in consequence of his dereat had concluded a treaty 
with Astyg^es ; whether by virtue of that treaty he was not obliged to pay a 
certain tribute, to furnish a certain number of troops, and not to keep any 
fortified place in his country ? It was impossible for the king to deny any of 
these facts, which were all public and notorious.. *' For what reason, then," 
continued Cyrus, "have you violated the treaty m every article ?" '* For no 
other," replied the kii^, " than because I thought it a glorious thing to shake 
off the yoke, to live free, and to leave my children in the same condition." 
" It is really glorious," answered Cynis, " to fight in defence of liberty ; but 
if any one, after he is reduced to servitude, should attempt to run away from 
his master, what would you do with him ?" " I must confess," says the king, 
" 1 would punish him." "And if you had given a government to one of your 
subjects, and he should be found to misbehave, would you continue him in his 
post." " No, certainly : I would put another in his place." " And it he had 
amassed great riches by his unjust practices?" " I would strip him of them?" 
** But which is still woi^^e, if he had held intelligence with your enemies, how 
would you treat him?" " Though I should pass sentence upon myself," re- 
plied the king, *' I must declare the truth : 1 would put him to death." At 
these words, Tigranes tore his tiara from his headj and^rent his garments : the 
women burst out into lamentations and outcries, as if sentence had actually 
passed upon him. 

Cyrus havit^ again commanded silence, Tigranes addressed himself to the 
prince to this effect : "Great prmce, can you tliink it consistent with your wis- 
dom, to put my father to death, even against your own interest ? " How 
against my interest?" replied Cyrus. " Because he was never so capable of 
doing you service." " How do you make that appear ? Do the faults we com?, 
mit enhance our merit, and give us. a* new title to consideration and favour?" 
" They certainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. For wisdom is 
of inestimable value : are either riches, courage, &r address, to be compared 
to^lt ? Now, it is evident, this single day's experi^ce has infinitely improved 
my father's wisdom. He knows how dear the violation of his word has cost 
bmu He has proved and felt how much you are superior to him, in all res- 
pects. He has not been able to succeed in any of his designs; but you hay« 
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happily accomplished all yours ; and with such expedition and secrecy, diat 
he has found himself surrounded and taken, before he expected to be attackea ; 
and the veiy place of his retreat has served only to ensnare him." " But your 
father," replied ^yj^us, *^ has yet undergone no su/Terings^hat can have taught 
him wisdom." "The fear tof evils," answered Tigranes, " when it is so well 
founded as this is, has a mjch sharper stir^, and is more capable of piercing 
the soul, than the evil itself. Besides, permit me to say, that gratitude is a 
stronger and more prevailing motive than any whatever : and there can be no 
obligations in the world of a higher nature, than those you will lay upon my 
father. His fortune, liberty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, all, restored to 
faim with such a generosity : where can you find, illustrious prince, in one sim 
gle person, so many strong and powerful ties to attach him to your service ?" 

"Well, then," replied Cyrus, turning to the king, " if 1 should yield tc youf 
8(H)'s entreaties, with what number of men, and what sum of money, will you 
assist us in the war i^ainst the Babylonians ?" "My troo{)s and treasure?," 
flays the Armenian king, " are no longer mine ; they are entirely yours : I can 
raise forty thousand toot smd eight thousand horse ; and as to money, I reckon, 
including the treasure which my father left me, there are about three thousand 
talents ready money. All these are wholly at your disposal." Cyrus ac- 
cepted half the number of the troops, and left the king the other half, for the 
defence of the country against the Chaldeans,* with whom he was at war* 
The annual tribute which was due to the Medes, he doubled, and instead of 
fifty talents exacted a hundred, and borrowed the like sum over and above in 
his own name. " But what would you give me," added Cyrus. " for the ran- 
som cf your wives ?" " All that I have in the world," replied the kin^ 
" And for the ransom of your children ?" " The same thing." " From this 
time, then, you are indebted to me the double of all your possessions." " ^nd 
Tou, Tigranes, at what price would you redeem the liberty of your lady ?" 
Now he had but lately married her, and was passionately fond of her. " At 
the price" says he. "of a thousand lives, if 1 had them." Cyrus then con* 
ducted them all to fafs tent, and entertained them at supper. It is easy to ima- 
gine what transports of joy there must have been upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon various subjects, Cyrus asked 
Tisanes, what wasj^ecome of a governor he had often seen hunting with him, 
and for whom he had a particular esteem. " Alas I" says Tieranes, " he is no 
more ; and I dare not tell you by what accident I lost nim.''^ Cyrus pressing 
him to tell him, " My father," continued Tig^ranes, " seeing I had a veiy tender 
affection for this governor, and that I was extremely attached to him, suspected 
It might be of some ill consequence, and put him to death. But he was so 
honest a man, that as he was ready to expire, he sent for roe, and spoke to me 
in these words : " Tigranes^ let not my dtaik occasion any disaffection in yon 
Uywards the king yourfcUher. What Ke ha$ done to me aid not proceed from 
malice^ but ordyfrom prejudices, and a false notion wherewith he mat unhap" 
pily blinded." — " O the excellent man !" cried Cyrus, ** never forget the last 
advice he gave you." 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before they parted, embraced 
them all, as in token of a perfect reconciliation. This done, they got mto 
their chariots, with their wives, and went liome full of gratitude and admi* 
ration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole way ; sqme extoUiiig 
his vnsdom, others his valour; some admiring the sweetness of his temper, 
others praisiiig' the beauty of his person, and the majesty of his mien. " And 
you," says Tigranes, addressing nimself to bis lady, " what do you think of 
Cyiiis's aspect and deportment ? — " I do not know," replied the lady, " I did 
not observe him." — ^** Upon what object, then, did you fix your eyes ?" — ^" Upon 
him that said he would gi^e a thousaikl lives to ransom my liberty." 

* XcDophoa never emlls the people of Bi^lonia Chaldeuii^ But Herodotus,!. vn< e. 63, and Strebo, L 
' TB^s^themso. The GbaMeaaiBeit«tiB«bi»plaee were a people a^feiniagAoAnaeiua. 
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The next day, the king of Armenia sent presents to Cyrur, and refreshments 
for his whole army, and brought him double the sum of money he was required 
to furnish. But Cyrus took only what had been stipulated, and restored him 
the rest. The Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in three days thne, 
and Tigranes desired to command them. 

1 have thoudcit proper, for several reasons, to give so circumstantial an ac- 
count Qf this sifiair ; though I have so far abridged it, that it is not above a 
quarter of what we find in Xentphon. 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader an idea of the style of that 
excellent historian, and excite his curiosity to consult the original, whose na- 
tural and unaffected beauties are sufficient to justify the sii^lar esteem, which 
persons of good taste have ever had for the noble simplicity of that author 
To mention but one instance : what an idea of chastity and modesty, and at 
the same time, what a wonderful simplicity and delicacy of thought, are there, 
in the answer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her husband ! 

In the second place, those short, close, and pressing interrogations, each of 
which demanded a direct, precise answer from the king of Armenia, discover 
the disciple and scholar of Socrates, and show in what manner he retained the 
taste of his master. 

Besides, this relation will give us some idea of the judgment that ought tc 
be fi^rmed of Xenophon's Cyropedia ; the substance of which is true, though 
it is embellished with several curcumstances, added by the author, and intm 
duced expressly to grace his instructive lessons, and the excellent rules he lays 
down upon ^vemment. This much, therefore, in the event we are treating 
of, is real. The king of Armenia having refused to pay the Medes the tribute 
he owed them. Cyrus attacked him suddenly, and before he suspected any 
designs were formed against him, made himself master of the only fortress he 
had, and took his family prisoners ; obliged him to pay the usual tribute, and 
to furnish his quota of troops ; and, afbr all, so won upon him by his humanity 
and courteous behaviour, that he rendered him one of the most faithful and 
affectionate allies the Medes ever had. The rest is inserted only by way of 
embellishment, and is rather to be ascribed to the historian than to the histoiy. 

I should never myself have found out what the story of the governor's bein^ 
piit to death by the father of Tigranes signified, though I was very sensible it 
was a kind of enigma, and figurative of something else. *A person of quality, 
one of the g^reatest wits and finest speakers of the last age, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with the Greek authcHis, explained it to me many years ago, 
which 1 have not forgotten, and which I take to be the true naeanii^g of that 
enigma. He supposed Xenophon intended it as a picture of the deafh qf hb 
master Socrates, of whom the state of Athens became jealous on account of 
the extraordinary^ attachment all the youth of the city had to him ; which at 
fast firave occasion to that philosopher's condemnation and death, which he suf- 
fered without murmur or complamt. 

In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss this opportunity^ of mani- 
festing such qualities in my hero, as are not always to be met with in persons 
of his rank ; such as. by rendering them infinitelv more valuable than all their 
militaiy virtues, would most contnbaie x» :n(r success of their designs. In 
most conquerors we find courage. lesotuaoc. sritreoidity. a capacity for martial 
exploits, and all such taienis as'mace a noise m cne world, and are apt to dazzle 
people by theur glaring ouiside : out an mwara stock of goodness, compassion, 
and gentleness towards the unhappy, an air of moderation and reserve, even 
in prosperity and victory, an insinuating and persuasive behaviour, the art of 
gaining people's hearts^ and attaching them to him more by affection than in- 
terest ; a constant and unalterable care always to have right on his skie, and 
to imprint such a character of justice and equity upon all his conduct, as his 
ferj enemies are forced to revere ; and, lastly, such a clemency, as to dis- 
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tingabh those that offend through imprudence rather than malice, and to Ieav# 
room for their repentance, by giving them opportunity to return to their duty, 
these are qualities rarely found in tl^ most celebrated conquerors of antiquity, 
but shone out most con^icuously in C3rrus. 

To return to my subject. Cyrus, before he quitted the king of Armenia, 
was willing to do him some signal service This king was then at war with 
the Chaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who continually harassed his 
countiy by their inroads, and l}y that means Mndered a great part of bis lands 
from l)eing cultivated. Cjmis, aAcr having exactly informed himself ot tneii 
character, strength, and the situation of their strong-hdds, marched against 
tbem. On the first intelligence of his approach, the Chaldeans possessed 
themselves of the eminences to which they were accustomed to retreat. Cyrus 
left them no time to assemble all their forces there, but marched to attack 
them directly. The Armenians, wk^m he had made bis advanced guard, 
were immediately put to flight. C^is expected no other from them, and had 
only placed them there, to bring the enemy the sooner to an engagement. And, 
indeed, when the Chaldeans came to blows with the Persians, they were not 
able to stand their ground, but were entirely defeated. A great number were 
taken prisoners, and the rest were scattered and dispersed. Cyrus himself 
spoke to the prisoners, assuring them he waej not come to injure them, or ravage 
their countiy, but to grant them peace upon reasonable terms, and to set them 
at liberty. Deputies were immediately sent to him, and a peace was con- 
cluded. For the better security of both nations, and with their common con- 
sent, Cyrus caused a fortress to be built upon an eminence, which commanded 
the whole countiy ; and left a good garrison in it, which was to declare against 
either of the two nations that sfaoula violate the treaty.'^ 

Cyrus, understanding that there was frequent intercourse and communication 
between the Indians and Chaldeans, desired that the latter would send persons 
to accompany and conduct his ambassador, whom he was preparii^ to send to 
the king of India. The purport of this embassy was, to desire some succours 
in money from that prince, m behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levyiitt^ 
of troops in Persia, and promised that, if the gods crowned his designs with 
success, that potentate should have no reason to repent of having assisted him. 
He was glad to find the Chaldeans ready to second his request, which they 
could do the more advantageously, by enlarging upon the character and ex- 
ploits of Cyrus. The ambassador set out the next day, accompanied with 
some df the most considerable persons of ChaMea, who were directed by their 
master to act with the greatest dexterity, and to do all possible justice to the 
merit of Cyrus. 

The expedition against the Armenians being happily ended, Cyrus left that 
countiy, to rejoin C^axares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the bravest of the 
nation, attended him ; and the king of Armenia, who was now delivered from 
his enemies, augmented the number of troops he had promised him : so that 
he arrived in Media with a great deal of money, and a much more numeroiis 
army than he had when he left it. 

SECTIOir IV —THE EXPEDITION OF CYAXARES AND CYRUS AGAINST THB 
BABYLONIANS. THE FIRST BATTLE. 

Both parties had been employed during three years in forming then- alii 
ances, and making preparations for war.) Cyrus, findir^ their troops full of 
ardour, and ready for action, proposed to Cyaxares to lead them against Assyria. 
His reasons for it were, that he thought it his duty to relieve him, as soon as 
possible, from the care and expense of maintaining two armies ; that it was 
better they should eat up the enemy's country, than Media ; that so bold a step 
as that of going to meet the Assyrians, might be capable of spreading a tenor 
among the enemy, and at the same time inspire their own army with thegieai- 
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er confidence ; that, lastly, it was a maxim with him, as it had always heexi 
with Cambyses his father, tnat victory did not so much depend upon the num- 
Der, as the valour of troops. Cyaxares agreed to bis proposal. 

As soon, tJiercfore, as the customary sacrifices were offered, they b^an their 
march. Cyrus, in the name of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of 
the empire, beseeching them to be favourable lu them in the expedition they 
had undertaken, to accompany them, conduct them, fight for them, inM)ire 
them with such a measure of courage and prudence as was necessary, and, iu 
short, to bless their arms with prosperity and success. In acting thus, Cyrus 
put in practice that excellent advice his father had given him, of beginning: and 
ending all his actions, and all his enterprises, with prayer ; ami indeed he never 
failed, either before or after an engagement, to acquit himself, in the presence 
of the whole army i of this religious duty. When they were arrivea on the 
frontiers of Assyria, it was still their first care to pay their homage to the gods 
of the country, and to implore tl^eir prot^tion and succour ; after which thev 
began to make incursions into the country ,''and carried off a great deal of spoil. 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy's army was about ten days journey from ' 
them, prevailed upon Oyaxares to advance and march up to them. When the 
armies came vrlthm sight, both sides prepared for battle. The Assyrians were 
encamped in the open country, and according to their custom, which the Romans 
imitated afterwards, had encompassed and fortified tlieir camp with a laige 
ditch. Cyrus, on the contrary, who wished to deprive the enemy, as much as 
possible, of the sight and knowledge of the smallness of his army, covered 
his troops with several little hills and villages. For several days nothing was 
done on either side, but looking at and observing one another. At length a nu- 
merous body of the Assyrians moving first out of their camp, Cyrus advanced 
with his troops to meet them. But before they came within reach of the enemy, 
he gave the word for rallying the men, which was, Jupiter ^ protector and con- 
ductor.* He then caused the ordinary hymn to be sounded, in honour of Castor 
and Pollux, to which the soldiers, full of religious ardour, (^coaf^wi,) answered 
with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus's army but cheerfulness, 
emulation, courage, mutual exhortations to braveir, and a universal zeal to 
execute whatever their leader should command. *^For it is observable," says 
the historian, '*in this place, that on these occasions, those who fear the Deity 
most are the least afraid of men." On the side of the Assyrians, the troops, 
armed with bows, allies, and darts, made their discharges, before their enemies 
were within reach. But the Persians, animated by the presence and example 
of Cyrus, came immediately to close fight with the enemy, and bn)ke through 
their first battalions. The Assyrians, notwithstanding- all the efforts used by 
CrcESUs, and their own king, to encourage them, were not able to sustain so 
Impetuous a shock, but immediately fled. At the same time the cavalry of the 
Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horse, which was likewise presently- 
routed. The former warmly pursued ihem to the veiy camp, made a terrible 
slaughter, and Neriglissor, the king of the Babylonians, was killed in the ac- 
tion. Cyrus, not thinking himself m a condition to force their intrenchments, 
sounded a retreat. ' 

The Assyrians, in the mean time, havii^ lost their king, and the flower of 
their army, were in a dreadful consternation.! As soon as Croesus found them 
in so geat disorder, he fled, and left them to shift for themselves. The other 
allies likewise, seeing their affairs in so hopeless a condition, thought of no- 
thing but taking advantage of the night to make their escape.! 

Cyrus, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue them closely. But this 
could not be effected without cavalry ; and, as we have already observed, the 
Persians had none. He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with 

• I do not kiww whether Xeo«phon. la titif place* 4oM net oaU the Penian gods bjr the Miiitttvfth«codt 
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hi5 design. Cyaxares was extremely averse to it, and represented to bim how 
dangerous It was to drive so powerful an enemy to extremities, whom despair 
would probably inspire with courage ; that it was a part of wisdom to use 
good fortune with moderation, and not to lose the fruits of victo*y«by too much 
eagerness ; moreover, that be did not wish to compel the Medes, or to refuse 
them Jiat repose to which their behaviour had justly entitled them. Cyrus, 
upon this, desired his permission only to take as many of the horse as were 
willing to follow him. Cyaxares readily consented to this, and thought of 
nothing else now, but of passing his time with his officers in feasting and mirth, 
and e^qying the fruits oTthe victoiy he had just obtained. 

Cyrus marched away in pursuit of the enemy, and was followed by the 
greatest part of the Median soldiers. Upon the way he met some couriers 
that were coming to him fiom the Hyrcanians,* who ser>'ed in the enemy s 
army, to assure him, that as soon as be appeared, those Hyrcanians would 
come over to him ; which in effect they did./ Cyrus made the best use of his 
time ; and, having marched all night, came up with the Assyrians. Cnesus 
had sent away his wives in the night-time, for coolness, ibr K was the summer 
season, and followed them himself with a body of cavaliy. When the 
Assyrians saw the enemy so near them, they were m the utmost confusion and 
consternation. Many^ of those that ran away, bein^ warmly pursued, were 
killed ; all that staid in the camp surrendered ; the victoiy was complete, and 
the spoil immense. Cyrus reserved all the horses they took in the camp for 
himself, resolving now to form a body of cavaliy for the Persian army, which 
hitherto had none. The richest and most valuable part of the booty he set 
apart for Cyaxares ; and for the prisoners, he gave them all their liberty to go 
home to their own country, without imposing any other condition upon them, 
than that they and their countrymen should deliver up their arms, and engag;e 
no more in war ; Cyrus taking it upon himself to defend them against their 
enemies, and to put them in a condition for cultivating their lands with entire 
security. 

While the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still pursuing the remainder of 
the enemy, Cyrus took care to have a repast, and even baths prepared for them, 
that, at their return, they might have nothing to do but to sit down and refresh 
themselves. He likewise thought fit to defer the distribution of the spoil till 
then. It was on this occasion this general, whose thoughts nothing escaped, 
exhorted his Persian soldiers to distinguish themselves by their generosity, in 
regard to their allies, from whom they had already received great services, 
and of whom they might expect still greater. He desired they would wait 
their return, both for the refreshments, and the division of the spoil ; and that 
they would show a preference pf their interests and conveniencies before their 
own : giving them to understand, that this would be a sure means of attaching 
the allies to them for ever, and of securing a new harvest of victories to them 
over the enemy, which would procure them all ihe advantages tliey could 
wish, and make them an ample compensation for the voluntaiy losses they 
miffht sustain, for the sake of winnit^ the affection of the allies. They all ac- 
ceded to his opinion. When the Medes and Hyrcanians were returned from 
pursuing the enemy, Cyrus made them sit down to the repast he had prepared 
lor them, desiring^ them to send nothing but bread to the Persians, who were 
sufficiently provided, he said, with all they wanted, either for their ragouts, 
or their dridcing. Hunger was their wily ragout, and water from the river 
their only drink ; for that was the way of living to which they had been ac- 
customed from their infancy. 

The next morning came on the division of the spoils. Cyrus, in the first 
place, ordered the magi to be called, and commanded them to choose out of 

* ThM« an not Uie RjreaaiMM hj the Cmspian lea. From obterviiy Uie eocwnpiMDU of Cyrus in 
Boylo ma, one wouM bo apt to conjecture, thmi the Ujrc«men« here meant were about fi»ur or five days 
jonmej eoothof Babyl'sa. 
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til the booty which was most proper to be offered to the gods on such aii occa- 
sion. Then be gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of dividing all 
that remained among the whole armj. They earnestly desired that the rer- 
sians might presido in the distribution, but the Persians absolutely refused ; 
so that they were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered ; and 
the djstrib ition was made to the general satisfaction of all parties. 

The veiy night that Cyrus marched to pursue the enemjr, Cy^axares had 
passed in feasting and jollity, and had made himself drunk with his principal 
officers. The next morning, when he awaked^ he was strangely surprised to 
find himself almost alone, and without troops. Immediately, luil of resent- 
ment and rage, he despatched an express to the army, with orders to reproach 
Cyrus severely, and to bripg back the Medes without any delay. This un- 
reasonable proceeding did not^dismay Cyrus, who, in return, wrote him a re- 
spectful letter, inwhich, however, he expressed himse^ with a generous and 
noble freedom, justified his own conduct, and put him in mind of the permis- 
sion he had given hifti of taking as many Medea with him as were willing to 
follow him. At the same time Cyrus sent mto Persia, for a leuiforcement of 
his troops, designing to push hfe conquests still farther.* 

Among the prisoners of war they had taken, there was a young princess, of 
most exquisite beauty, whom they leserved for Cyrus. Her name was Pan- 
thea, the wife of Abradates, kii^ of Susiana. Upon &e report made to Cy- 
rus of her extraordinary beauty, he refused to see her ; for fear, as he said, 
such an object might engage his affection more than he desired, and divert him 
from the Reprosecution of the great designs he had in view.t This singular 
moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excellent education he 
had received :• for it was a principle among the Persians, never to speak be- 
fore your^ people of any thin^ that tended or related to love, lest their natu- 
ral inclination to pleasure, which is so strong and violent at that age of levity 
and indiscretion, should be awakened and excited by such discourses, and 
should hurry them into follies and debaucheries. Araspes, a young nobleman 
of Media, who had the lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of his 
own weakne&s, but pretended that a man may be always master of himself. 
Cyrus committed the princess to his care, and at the same time gave him a 
very prudent admonition : " i have seen a great many persons," says he, " who 
have thought themselves very stro^jg, wretchedly overcome by that violent 
passion, in spite of all their resolution, who have afterwards owned, with 
shame and grief, that their passion was a bondage and slavery, from which 
they had not the power to redeem themselves ; an incurable distemper, out 
of the reach of sill remedies and human efforts ; a kind of bond or necessity, 
more difficult to force than the strongest chains of iron."t " Fear nothir^,'* re 
plied Araspes, " I am sure of myself, and I will answer with my life,! shall 
do nothing contrary to my duty." Nevertheless, his passion for this young 
princess Increased, and by degrees grew to such a height, that finding her in- 
vincibly averse to his desires, he was upon the point of using violence with her. 
The princess at length made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct, who imme- 
diately sent Artabazus to Araspes, with orders to admcmish and reprove Lim 
in his name. This officer executed his orders in the harshest manner, upbraid 
ing him with his fault in the most bitter terms, and with such a rigorous severity, 
as was enough to throw him into despair. Araspes, stnick to the soul with 
grief and ai^ish, burst into a flood of tears ; and being overwhelmed with 
shame and fear, thinking himself undone, had not a word to say for himself. 
Some days aflerwards, C^rus sent for him. He went to the prince, fearful and 
trembling. Cyrus took him aside, and instead of rei)roaching him with severity 
as he expected, spoke gently to him ; acknowledging, that he himself wa5 to 
bJame for having imprudenSy expOised him to so formidable an eftemy. By 
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such an unexpected kiodness, the youQg Dobleman recovered bo& life and 
speech. But his coofusioo, joy, and eratitude, expressed themselves first in 
a torrent of tears. *' Alasl" savs he. now I am come to the knowledge of 
myself, and find most plainly, tnat I have two souls ; one that inclines me to 
good, another that excites me to evil. The former prevails, when you speak 
to n:e, and come to my relief: when I am alone, and left to myself, I give 
way to, and am overpowered by the latter." Araspes made aavanta{;;eous 
amends for bis fault, and rendered Cyrus considerable service^ by retiring a- 
mong the Assyrians, under the pretence of discontent, and by giving intelligence 
of their measures and designs.* 

The loss of so brave an officer, who, through discontent, was siii^posed to have 
gone over to the enemy, gieatly affected the whole army. Panthea,wbohad 
occasioned it, promised Gyrus to supply his place with an officer of equal 
merit, meaning ner husband Abradates. Accordingly, upon her writing to him 
he repaired to the camp of the Persians, and«was directly carried to Pa> 
thea's tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, how kindly and handsomely 
she had been treated by the generous conqueror. ''And how," cried out 
Abradates, " shall I be able to acknowledge so important a service ?" " By 
behaving towards him^" replied Panthea, '' as he hath done towards •me." 
Whereupon he waited immediately upon Cyrus, and paying his respects to so 
great a benefactor, " you see before you," said he " the tenderest friend, the 
most devoted servant, and the most faithful ally, you ever had ; who, not being 
able otherwise to acknowledge your favours, comes and devotes himself en- 
tirely to your service." Cyrus received him with such a noble and generous 
air, accompanied with so much tenderness and humanity, as fully convinced 
him, that whatever Panthea had said of the wonderful character of that great 
prince, was greatly short of the truth.t 

Two Assyrian noblemen, likewise, who designed, as Cyrus was informed, to 
put themselves under his protection, rendered him extraordinaiy service. The 
one was called Gobiyas, an old man, venerable both on account of his age and 
his virtue. The late king of Assyria, who was well acquainted with his merit, 
and had a veiy particular regard for him, bad resolved to give his daughter 
in marriage to his son, and for that reason had sent for him to court. This 
younff nobleman, at a match of hunting, to which he had been invited, hap- 
pened to pierce a wild beast with his dart, which the king's son had missed. 
The latter, who was of a passionate and savage temper, immediately struck the 
gentleman with his lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him dead upon 
the spot. Gobryas besought Cyrus to avenge so unfortunate a father, and to 
take his family under his protection ; and the rather because he had no chil- 
dren left now but an only daughter, who had loi^ been designed for a wife to 
the young king^ut could not bear the thou^t of many ing the murderer of 
her brother. J This young king was called Laborosoarcbod ; he reigned onlv 
nine months, and was succeeded by Nabonid, called also Labynit and Bal- 
thasar, who reigned seventeen years.§ 

The other Assyrian nobleman was called Gadates. He was prince of a nu- 
merous and powerful people. The king then reigning had treated him in a 
veiT cruel manner, after he came to the throne, because one of his concubines 
had. mentioned him as a handsome man, and spoken advantageously of the 
happiness of that woman whom he should choose for a wife.H 

Toe expectation of this double succour was a strong inducement to Cyrus, 
and made him determined to penetrate into the heart of the enemy's countir. 
As Bab>;lon, the capital city of the empire he designed to conquer, was the 
chief object of his expedition, be turned his views and his march that way, 
not intending to attack that city immediately in form, but only to take a view 
of it, and make himself acquainted with it ; to draw off as many allies as he 
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cottld f rom tbat princess party, and to make previous dispositions and pre- 
parations for the sieg:e he meditdted. He set but, therefore, with his troops, 
and first marched to the territories of Grobryas. The fortress he lived in seemed 
to be*an impregnable place, so advantageously was it situatfed, and so strongly 
» fortified on ail sides. This prince came out to meet him, and ordered re- 
freshments to be brought for his whole array. He then conducted Cyrus to 
his palace, and there laid an infinite number of silver and gold cups, and other 
vessels^ at his feet, tc^ether with a multitude of purses, full of the golden coin 
of the countiy ; then sending for his daughter, who was of a majestic shape and 
exquisite beauty, which the mourning habit she wore for her brother's death 
seemed greatly to enhance, he presented her to Cyrus, desiring him to take her 
imder his protection, and to accept those marks of his acknowledgment, which 
he took the liberty to offer him. '* I willingly accept your gold and silver,'* 
says Cyrus, *' and I make a present of it to your daughter, to augment her 
portion. Doubt not, but among the nobles of my court, you will find a match 
suitable for her. It will neither be their own riches nor yours, which they 
will set tlieir esteem upon. I can assure you, there ai'e many among them, 
who would make no account of all the treasures of Babylon, if they were un- 
attended with merit and virtue. It is their only glory, I dare a/firm it of 
them, as it is mine, to approve themselves faithful to their friends, formidable 
to thehp enemies, and respectful to the gods." Gobryas pressed him to take 
a repast with him in his house, but he steadfastly refused, and returned into 
his camp with Gobryas, who staid and eat with him and his officers. The 
m)und, and the green turf that was upon it, was the only bed or couch they 
had ; and it is to be supposed the whole entertainment corresponded. Go- 
bryas, who was a person of good sense, was convinced how much that noble 
simplicity was superior to his vain magnificence ; and declared, that the Assy- 
rians had the art of distinguishing themselves by pride, and the Eersians by 
merit ; and above all things he admired the ir^nuous vein of humour, and the 
innocent cheerfulness, that reigned throughout the whole entertainment.* 

Cyrus, always intent upon his great design, proceeded with Gobryas towards 
the countiy of Gadates, which was beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood 
of this, there was a strong citadel, which commanded the countiy of the Sacaef 
and the Cadusians, where a governor for the king of Babylon resided, to keep 
those fweople in awe. Cvrus made a feint of attacking the citadel. Gadates, 
whose intelligence with the Persians was as yet kept secret, by Cyrus's advice, 
offered himself to the Governor of it, to join with him in the defence of that 
important place. He was accordingly admitted with all his troops, and im 
oaediately delivered jt up to Cyrus. The possession of the citadel made him 
master of the Sacae and the Cadusians ; and as he treated those people with 

f-eat kindness and lenity, they remained inviolably attached to his servicct 
he Cadufians raised an army of twenty thousand foot, and four thousand horse ; 
and the Sacae furnished ten thousand foot, and two thousand horse archers. 
The king of As^ria took the field, in order to pimish Gadates for this rebellion ; 
but Cyrus engaged and defeated him, making a great slaughter of his troops, 
and obliging him to retreat to Babylon. After this exploit, the conqueror 
emplqjred some time in ravaging the enemy's countiy. His kind treatment of 
the prisoners of ivar, in giving to all of them liberty to retura home to their 
habitations, had spread the feme of his clemency wherever he came. Numbers 
of people voluntarily surrendered to him, and very much augmented his army. 
Then, advancing near the city of Babylon, he sent the king of Assyria a per- 
sonal challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a single combat ; but his cnal- 
le^gc was not accepted. In order to secure the peace and tranquillity of his 
allies durir^ his absence, he made a kind of tnice, or treaty, with the king of 
Assyria, by which it was agreed on both sides, that the husbandmen should 
not be molested, but should have full liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap 
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Hm fimitt of their labour. Therefine after haTuie viewed the coimtiy. exa- 
Biined the shuatioii of Babylon, acquired h consiaeraUe number of frienas and 
allies, and greatly augmented his cavaliy, he marched away on his return 
to Media.* ' 

When he came to the frontiers, he sent a messenger to Cyazares, to acquaint 
him with his arriyal, and to receive his commairas. Cyazaies did not think 
proper to admit so great an army into his countiy, an army that was about to 
receive a farther augmentation of forty thousand men, just arrived from Persia. 
He therefore set out the next day with what cavaliy he bad lei), to join Cjnus, 
who likewise advanced to meet him with his cavaliy, which were very fine and 
numerous. The sight of those troops rekindled the jealousy and dissatisfaction 
of Cyaxares. He received his nephew in a very cold manner, tuined away his 
dee nom him, to avoid the receiving of his salute, and even wept through 
vexation. Cyrus conunanded all the company to retire, and entered into a con* 
versation with his uncle, for explaining himself with the more freedom. He 
ipoke to him with so much moderation, submission, and reason ; gave him such 
strong proofs of his integrity, respect, and inviolable attachment to his person 
and interest, that in a moment be dispelled all his suspicions, and perfectly 
fecovered his favour and good opinion. They embraced each other, and tean 
were shed on both sides. How great was the joy of the Persians and Modes 
who waited the event of this interview with anxiety and tremblii^, is not to be 
expressed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately remounted their horses, and 
then sJl the Modes ranged themselves in the train of Cyaxares, according to 
the sign given diem by Cyrus. The Persians followed Cyrus, and the men of 
the o£er nations their particular prince. When they arrived at the camp, they 
conducted Cyaxares to the tent.prepared for him. He was presently visited 
by almost all the Modes, who came to salute him, and to bring him presents ; 
some of their own accord, and others by the direction of Cyrus. Cyaxares 
was extremely touched at this proceeding, and beg^n to finathat Cyrus had 
not corrupted his subjects, and that the Meoes bad the same affection for hinv 
asbe&nre.t 

Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition against Croesus and the 
Babylonians. In the council, neld the next day, in the presence of Cyaxares 
and all the officers, it was resolved«to continue the war.J 

Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely fixes the years wherein the 
several events he relates happened, I suppose, wi& Usher, though Xenophon's 
relation does not seem to favour thb coijecture, that between Uie two battles 
against Croesus and the Babylonians, several years passed, during which all 
necessaiy preparations were made en both sides, for carding on the important 
war which was b^^n ; and within this interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. 

Cyrus, then, about this time, had thought of making a tour into his own 
country, about six or seven years af|erhis departure, at the head of the Persian 
army. Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him a signal testimony of the value 
he had for his merit. Having no male issue, and but one daughter, he offered 
her in marriage to Cyrus, with an assurance of the kingdom of Media for her 
portion.§ Cyrus had a grateful sense of this advantageous offer, and expressed 
the warmest acknowledgments of it ; but thought himself not at liber^ to 
accept it, till he had the consent of his father and mother ; leavin||[ therein a 
rare example to all future ages, of the respectful submission and entire depen* 
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4ence» ivhich all children oug:ht to show to their parents on the like oecasiaiL% 
oC whatever age they may be, or to whatever degree of power and greatness 
they may have arrived. Cyrus married this princess on his return from Persia.* 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus returned to his camp, and 
improved the time he had to spare, in securing his'new conquests, and taking^ 
all proper measures with his allies, for accomplishing the great design he haa 
tbrmed. 

Foreseeing, says Xenopbon, that the i)reparations for war might take up a 
great deal ottime, he pitched his xamp in a convenient and healthy place, and 
fortified it very strongly^ He there kept his troops to the same discipline and 
exercise as if the enemy had been always in si^t.t 

They understood by deserters, and by the prisoners brbught every day into 
the camp, that the kii^ of Babylon was gone into Lydia, and had carried with 
jiim vast sums of gold and silver. The common soldiers immediately con- 
cluded, that it was fear which made him remove his treasures. But Cyrus 
jud^d he had undertaken this journey, only to raise up some new enemy 
Against him ; and therefore laboured with indefatigable application in pre- 
paring for a second battle. 

Above all things he applied himself to strengthen his Persian cavalry, and 
to have a great number of chariots of war, built after a new form, having found 
H^reat inconveniences in the old ones, the fashion of which came from Troy, 
and had continued in use till that time throughout all Asia. 

In this interval, ambas^dors arrived from the king of India, with a large sum 
of money for Cyrus from the king their master, who had also ordered them tc 
assure him, that he was very ^lad he had acquainted him with what he wanted ; 
^at he was willing to be his friend and ally ; and, if he still wanted more money, 
be had nothing to do but to let him know ; and that, in short, be had ordered 
his ambassadors to pay him ^e same absolute obedience as to himself. Cy« 
rus received these obligir^ offers with all possible dignity and gratitude. He 
treated the ambassadors with the utmost respect, and made them noble pre- 
sents ; and taking advantage of their good disposition, desired them to depute 
three of their own body to the enemy, as envoys from the king of India, oo 
pretence of proposing an alliance wfth the king of Assyria, but in effect to dis- 
cover his des^ns, and give Cyrus an account oT them. The Indians undertook 
tliis employment with joy, and acquitted themselves in it with ereat ability.! 

I do not recognise, in this last circumstance, the upright conduct and usual 
sincerity of Cyrus. Could he bcr ignorant, that it was an open violation of the 
law of nations to send spies to an enemy's court, under the title of ambas- 
sadors ; which is a character that will not su0er those invested with it, to act 
so mean a part, or to be guilty of such treacheiy ? 

Cyms prepared for the approaching battle, like a man who had nothing but 
great objects in view. He not only took care of every thing that had been re- 
solved in council, but took pleasure in exciting a noble emulaticHl among- his 
officers, who should have the finest arms, be the best mounted, throw a dart or 
shoot an arrow the most dexterously, or who should undei^o toil and fatigue 
with the greatest patience. This he brought about by taking them with him 
m hunting, and by constantly rewarding those that distir^ished themselves 
most. Wherever he perceived that, the captains took particular care of their 
men, he praised them publicly, and showed them all possible favour. When 
he made them any feast, he never proposed any other diversk)ns than militanr 
exercises, and always ^ve considerable prizes to the conquerors, by which 
means he excited a universal ardour throughout his army. In a word, he 
was a general, who, in repose as well as action, nay, even in his pleasures, his 
meals, conversations, and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting 
the service. It is by such methods a man becomes an able and complete 
warrior.S 
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In the mean time, the Indian ambassadors, haTiQg^ letemed fiom the eneir^'s 
camp, brought word, that Cnssus was chosen generalissimo of their army ; 
that all the kings and princes in their alliance had agreed to funiish the neces- 
sary sums of nK)ney tor raising the troops ; that the Thracians had already 
engaged themselves ; that from Egypt a great succour was marching, con- 
aisting of a hundred and twenhr thousand men ; that another army was ex- 
pected from Cyprus ) that the Ciiicians, the people of the two Phi^gias, the 
Lycaonians, Paphlagcinians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, were 
already arrived ; that the Asffpians were likewise come up with the kins oi 
Babylon ; that the lonians, i£olians, and most of the Greeks living in Asia, 
had oeen obliged to join them ; that Cnesus had likewise sent to the Lacedse- 
monians, to brmg them into a treaty of alliance ; that the amnr was assembled 
near the river Pactolus, from whence it was to advance to Thymbria, which 
wa? the place of rendezvous for all the troops. This relation was confirmed 
by the accounts brought in, both by the prisoners and the spies.* 

Cyruses army was discouraged by this news. But that prince, having as- 
sembled his omcers, and represented to them the infinite difference between 
the enemy's troops and theirs, soon dispelled their fears, and revived their 
courage.! 

Cyrus had taken proper measures for providing his army with all necessa- 
ries, and had given orders, as well for their march as for the battle he was 
preparing to %ht ; in doing which, he descended to an astonishing^ detail, 
which Xenophon relates at length, and which reached from the chief com- 
manders down to the very lowest subaltern officers ; for he knew very well, 
that upon such precautions the success of enterprises depends, which often 
miscarry througli the neglect of the smallest circumstances ; in the same man- 
ner, as it frequently happens, that the playing or movement of the greatest ma- 
chines is stopped through the disorder ofa single wheel, however small.Jl 

This prince knew ail the officers of his army by tlieir names ; and makinj^ 
use of a common, but significant comparison, he used to say, '* He thought it 
strange that an artificer should know the names of all his tools, and a general 
should be so indifferent, as not to know the names of all his captains, which 
are the instruments he must make use of in all his enterprises ana operations." 
Besides, he was persuaded, that such an attention had something in it more 
honourable for the officers, more engaging, and more proper to excite them 
to do their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe they are both known and 
esteemed by their generaL§ 

When all the preparations were finished, Cyrus took leave of Cyaxares, who 
staid in Media, with a third part of his troops, that the countiy might not be 
led entirely defenceless.il 

Cyrus, who understood how advantageous it is always to make th^ enemj^^t 
country the seat of war, did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack liim 
in Media, but marched fcurward to meet them in their territories, that he mi^bt 
both consume their forage by his troops, and disconcert their measures bv his 
expedition, and the boldness of his undertaking. After a very long march, he 
came up with the enemy at Thymbria, a city of Lydia, not far from Saidis, 
the capital of. the country. They did not imagine this prince, with half die 
number of forces they had, could think of coming to attack them in theur own 
country ; and they were strangely surprised to see him come, before they had 
time to lay up the provisions necessary for the subsistence of their nume 
rous army, or to assemble all the forces they intended to bring into the field 
against him. 

SECTION y. — THE BATTLE OP THYMBRIA, BETWEEN CYRUS AlfD CR<ES08 

^ This battle is one of the most considerable events iit antiquity, since it de 
rided upon the empire of Asia between the Assyrians of Babylon and the Per- 
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jimte; It was &is consideration that induced M. Freret, one of my brethren 
in the Academy of Polite Lit^ature, to examine it with particular care and 
exactness ; and the rather, as he observes, because it is the first pitched battle 
of which we have any full or particular account.* I have assumed the privi- 
lege of making use of the labours and learning of other persons, but without 
robbing, them of the glory, or denying myself the liberty of making such al- 
terations as I mi^ht judge nccessaiy. 1 shall give a pore ample and particular 
descnption of this battle than I usually do of such matters, because Cyrus being 
looked upon as one of the greatest captains of antiquity, those of me pi5fes- 
sion may be glad to trace him in all his steps through this important action ; 
moreover, the manner in which the ancients made war, and fought battles, is 
an essential part of their history. 

In Cyrus's army, the companies of foot consisted of a hundred men each, 
exclusive of the captain. Each company was subdivided into four parts or 
platoons, which consisted of four-and-twenty men each, not including the person 
who commanded. These subdivisions were again divided into two files, con- 
sisting of twelve men each. Eveiy ten companies had a particular superior 
officer to command them» corresponding with the present rank of colonef; and 
ten of these bodies were under another superior commander, whom we may 
call a brigadier.! 

I have already observed, that Cyrus, when he first came at the head of the 
thirty thousand rersiaus, to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a considerable 
change in the arms of his troops. Two-thirds of them, till then, only made 
use of javelins, or bows, and consequently could only fight at a distance from 
the enemy. Instead of these^ Cyrus armed the greatest part of them with 
cuirasses, bucklers, and swords, or battle-axes, and lefl few of his soldiers m 
light armour.]; 

The Persians did not know at that time what it was to fight on horseback. 
Cjrrus,who was convinced that nothing was of so great importance towards the 
gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sensible of the great disadvantage he la- 
boured under in that respect, and therefore took wise and early precautions 
to remedy that evil. He succeeded in his design, and by degrees formed a 
body of Persian cavaliy, which amounted to ten thousand men, and were the 
best troops of his army.§ 

I shall speak elsewhere of the other change he introduced, with ;«spect to 
the chariots of war. It is now time for us to give the number of the troops of 
both armies, which cannot be fixed but by conjecture, and by putting together 
several scattered passages of Xenophon ; that author having omitted the ma- 
terial circumstance of acquainting us precisely with their numbers, which ap- 
pears surprising in a man so expert in militaiy affairs as that historian was. 

Cyrus's army amounted, in the whole, to one hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand men, horse and foot. Of these there were seventy thousand native Per- 
sians,^ viz. ten thousand cuirassiers of horse, twenty thousand cuirassiers of 
foot, twenty thousand pikemen, and twenty thousand light-armed soldiers. 
The rest of the army, to the number of one hundred and twenty-six thousand 
men, consisted of twenty-six thousand Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse» 
and one hundred thousand foot of the same nation. 

Besides these troops. Cyrus had three hundred chariots of war, armed with 
scythes, each chariot drawn by four horses abreast, covered with trappings 
that were shot-proof; as were also the horses of the Persian cuirassiers.H 

He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots to be made of a larger 
size, on each of which was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty teet 
high, in which were lodged twenty archers. Each chsuiot was drawn upon 
wheels by sixteen oxen yoked abreast. IT 
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There was, moreover, a considerable number of camels, upon each of which 
were two Arabian archers, back to back, so that one looked towards the bead, 
and thet)ther towards the tail of the camel.* 

The army of Crcesus was more than twice as numerous as that of Cyrus, 
amounting in all to four hundred and twenty thousand men, sixt^r thousand of 
which were cavaliy . The troops consisted chiefly of Babylonians^ Lydians, 
Phrygians, Cappadocians. of the nations aboul the Hellespont, and of Eej'ptians, 
to the number of Uirec (mndred and sixty thousand men. The Egyptians 
alone made a body of onenundred and twenty thousand. They had bucklers 
that covered them (torn head to foot, veiy long oikes, and short but very broad 
swords. The rest of the army was made up of Cyprians, CiJicians, Lycaoni- 
ans. Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Ionians.t 

CrcBSUS bad arranged his army in order of battle n one Jine, the Infantiy in 
the centre, and the cavaliy on the two wing;s. All his troops, both foot and 
horse, were thirty men deep ; but the Egyptians, who,asi we have noticed, were 
one hundred and twenty thousand in number, and who were the principal 
stf^ngthof bis infantijr, in the centre of which they were posted, were divided 
into twelve large bodies, or square battalions, of ten thousand men each, having 
one hundred men in the front, and as many in depth, with an interval or space 
between every battalion, that they might act and fight independent of, and 
without interfering with, one another. Ckbsus would gladly nave persuaded 
them to range themselves in less depth, that they might make the wider front. 
The armies were in an extensive plain, which gave room for extending their 
wings to right and left ; and the design of Cruesq?, upon which alone he founded 
hisbopes of victoiy , was to surround and hem in the enemy's army. But he 
could not prevail upon the Egyptians to change the order of battle to which 
they had l^en accustomed. His army, being thus drawn out in one line, took 
up nearly forty stadia, or hve miles in length.^ 

Araspes, who, under the pretence of discontent, had retired to Croesus's 
army, and had particular oraers from Cyrus to observe well the manner of 
that general's ranging his troops, retumea to the Persian camp the day before 
the battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his army, governed himself by the disposi- 
tion of the enemy, of which that young Median nobleman had given him an 
exact account. 

The Persian troops had been generally used toenga^^e four-and-twenty men 
in depth. But Cyrus thought fit to change that disposition. It was necessary to 
form as wide a front as possible, without too much weakening his phalanx, to 
prevent his army's being enclosed and hemmed in. His infantry was excel- 
lent, and most advantageously armed with cuirasses, partizans, battle-axes, 
and swords ; and, provided they could join the enemy in close fight, there was 
little reason to believe that the Lydian phalanx, armed with only li^ht buck- 
lers and javelins, could support the chaige. Cyrus, therefore, thinned the 
files of his infantiy one half, and ranged them only t^^elve men deep. The 
cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, the right commanded by Chiysan- 
thes, and the left by Hystaspes. The whole front of the army occupied but 
thirty-two stadia, or four miles in extent ; and consequently was at each flank 
nearly four stadia, or half a mile, short of the enemy s front.§ 

Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cyrus placed the spear-men, and 
behind them the archers. Both the one and me omer, were covered by the 
soldiers in their front, over whose heads they could throw their javelins, and 
shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

Behind all. these he fonned another line, to serve for the rear, which con* 
sisted of the flower of his army. Their duty was, to have their eyes upon 
those that were placed before them, to encourage those that di4 their duty, to 
sustain and threaten those that gave way, and even to kiU as traitors those that 
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fled ; by tbat means to keep the cowards in awe, and make them have as great 
a terror of the troops in the rear, as they could possibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers which I have already 
described. These formea a line equal and parallel to that of the army, and 
served not only to annoy the enemy by the constant discharges of the archers 
that were in them, but also as a kind of moveable forts, or redoubts, under 
which the Persian troops might rally, in case they were broken and pushed 
by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, which also were parallel and 
equal to the front of the army ^ the one was formed of the baggage, and the 
other of the chariots which carried the women, and such other persons as were 
unfit for service. 

To close all these lines, and to secure them from the insults of the enemy. 
Cyrus placed in the rear of all, two thousand infantiy, two thousand horse, and 
the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous.* 

Cyruses design in forming two lines of the baggage, &c. was not only to 
make his army appear nK>re numerous than it really was, but likewise to oblige * 
the enemy, in case they were resolved to surround him, as he knew they in- 
tended, to make the longer circuit, and consequently to weaken their line by 
stretching it out so far. 

We have still tibe Persian chariots of war armed with scythes to speak of. 
These were divided into three bodies, of one hundred each. One of the bodies, 
commanded by Abradates, kingofSusiana,t was placed in the £ront of the bat- 
tle, and the other two upon the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two annies, as they were drawn out and 
stationed the day before the engagement. 

The next day, veiy early in the momipg, Cyrus made a sacrifice, during 
which time his army took a little refreshment ; and the soldiers, after having 
ofTered their libations to the gods, put on their armour. Never was there a 
more beautiful and magnificent sight ; coat-aimours, cuirasses, bucklers, hel- 
mets, one could not tell which to admire most ; men and horses all finely 
equipped, and glittering in Iv^ss and scarlet, t 

When Abradates was jus\ ^oing to put on nis cuirass, which was only of 
quilted linen^ accordinjg to the faimion of his country, his wife Panthea came 
and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, with a 
coat-armour of his own length, plaited at the bottom, and with a i)urple*co- 
loured plume of feathers. She had got all this armour prepared without her 
husband's knowledge, that her present might be the more agreeable from sur- 
prise. In spite of all her endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed him 
in this armour, she shed some tears. But notwithstanding her tenderness for 
him, she exhorted him to die with sword in hand, rather than not signalize 
himself in a manner suitable to his birth, and the idea she had endeavoured 
to give Cyrus of his gallantly and worth. **Our obligations," says she, " to 
tb2:t i)rince are infinitely great. I was his prisoner, and as such was set apart 
for his pleasure ; but when I came into his hands, I was neither used like a 
captive, nor had any dishonourable conditions imposed on me for my freedom. 
He treated me as if | had been his own brother^s wife, and in return I assured 
bim, you would be capable of acknowledging such extraordinary goodness." 
*• O Jupiter!*' cried Abradates, liftii^ up his eyes towards heaven, "grant that 
on this occasion I may approve myselTa husbana worthy of Panthea, and a friend 
worthy of so generous a benefactor." Having said this, he mounted his cha- 
riot, ranthea not beii^ able to embrace him an^r longer, was ready to kiss the 
chariot he rode in ; and when she had pursued him with her eyes as far as she 
possibly could, she retired.^ 

As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice, given his officers the necessaiy 
orders and instructions for the batde, and put them in mind of paying the ho- 
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tnage which is due to the gods, every man went to ha post.* Some of his offi- 
cers brought him wine and victuals ; he eat a liltie without sitting down, and 
caused the rest to be distributed among these that were about him. He took 
a little wine likewise, and poured out a part of it as an offering to the gods, 
before he drank ; and all the company followed his example. After this be 
prayed again to the god of his fathers, desiring he would please to be his 
guide, and come to his assistance ; he then mounted his horse, and commaiided 
them all to follow him.f ^ 

As he was considering on which side he would direct his march, he heard a 
clap of thunder on the right, and cried out, *' Sovereign Jupiter, we follow 
lhee.'*J And that instant beset IVjrwards, having Chiysanlhes on his rigbt, 
who commanded the right wing of the horse, and Arsamas on hisleft,who 
commanded the foot. He warned them above all things to take care of llie 
poyal standard, and to advance equally in a line. The standard was a golden 
eagle on the end of a pike, with its wings stretched out. The same was evei 
after used by the kings of Persia, He ordered his army to hajt three times 
before they reached the enemy ; and after having* marched about twenty 
^tadia, or two miles and a half, they came in view of them. 

When the two armies were within sight of each other, and the enemy had 
observed how much the front of theirs exceeded that of Cyrus, thf7 madellie 
centre of their army halt, while the two wings advanced projecting to the rigbl 
and left, with design to enclose Cyrus'^ anny, and to begin their attack on 
every side at the same time. This movement did not at all alarm Cyrus, because 
he expected it. Having given the word for rallying the troops, "Jupiter, 
leader and protector," he left his right wing, promising to rejoin them imme 
diately, and help them to conquer, if it was the will of the gods. 

He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and to encourage the sol 
diere ; and he Who, on all other occasions, was so modest, and so far from ♦he 
least air of ostentation, was now full of a noble confidence, and spoke as if be 
was assured of victory ; " Follow me, comrades," said he ; '* the victory is 
certainly ours ; th^ gods are for us." He observed that many of his officer?, 
and even Abradates himself, were uneasy at the motion which the two wings 
of the Lydian army made, in order to attack them on the two flanks : ** Tbe« 
troops alarm you, says he ; " believe me, these are the veiy troc^s that will 
be the first routed ; and to you, Abradates-, I give that as a signal of the time 
when you are to fall upon the enemy with your chariots.'* The event hap- 
pened exactly as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had given such orders as he 
thought necessary every where, he returned tf^the right "wir^ of his anny.§ 

When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were sulBScientJy ex- 
tended, Crcesus gave the signal to the main body cf his army, to march up 
directly to the front of the Persian army, while the two wings, that were wheel- 
ing round upon their flanks, advanced on each side: so that Cyrus's army was 
enclosed on three sides, a* if it had three great armies to engage with ; and, as 
Xenophon says, looked like a small square drawn within a great onejl 

In an instant, on the first signal Cyrus gave, his troops faced about on eveiy 
side, keeping a profound silence in expectation of the event. The prince now 
thought^it time to sii^ the hymn of battle. The whole army answered to a 
with lo'jd shduts, and invocations of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the head 
of some troops of horse, briskly followed by a body of the foot, fell immedi' 
ately upon the enemy*s forces that were marching to attack the right of b« 
army in flank ; and having attacked them in flank, as they intended to do, put 
them in great disorder. The chariots then drivif^ furiously upon the Ly* 
dians, compl^d their defeat. 



In the same moment the troops on the left flank, knowing, by the noise, that 
on the right, advanced to the enemy. And imiw* 



Cyrus had begun the battle ( 
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diately the squadron of camels waS made to advance likewise, as Cyrus hail 
ordered. The enemy's cavalry did not expect this ; and their horses at a.dis- 
tance, as soon as they were sensible of the approach of those animals, for 
horses cannot endure the smell of camels, be^an to snort and prance, to run 
upon and overturn one another, throwing meir riders, and treading them 
under their feet. While they were in this confusion, a small body of horse 
commanded by Artageses, pushed them veiy warmly, to prevent them from 
rallying : and the chariots armed with scythes falling furiously upon them, they 
were entirely routed, with. a dreadful slaughter. 

This being the signal which Cyrus had given Abradates for attacking the 
front of the enemy^s army, he drove like lightning upon them with all his 
chariots. Their first ranks were not able to stand so violent a charge, but ffave 
way, and were dispersed. Having broken and overthrown them, Abradates 
came up to the Egyptian battalions, who beii^ covered with their bucklers, and 
marching in such close order, that the chariots, had not room to pierce among 
them, gave him much more trouble, and would not have been broken, had it 
not been for the violence of the horses that trod upon them. It was a most 
dreadful spectacle tb see the heaps of men and horses, overturned chariots, 
broken arms, and all the direful effects of the i^rp scythes, which cut everjr 
thii^ in pieces that came in their Way. But Abradates's chariot having the 
misfortune to be overturned, he and his men were killed, afler they had siffna 
lized their valour in an extraordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching 
forward in close order, and covered with their bucklers, obliged the Persian 
infantry to give way, and drove them beyond their fourth line, as far as to their 
machines. Therenhe Egyptians met with a fresh storm of arrows and javelins, 
that were poured upon their heads from the moving towers ; and the battalions 
of the Persian rear-guard advancing sword in hand, hindered their archers and 
spearmen from retreating any farther, and obliged them to return to the chaige.* 

Cyrus, in the mean time, having put both tlie horse and foot to flight, on the 
left of the Egyptians, did not amuse himself in pursuing the fugitives, but, 
pushing on directly to the centre, had the mortification to find his Persian troops 
had been forcetl to give way ; and, rightly judging that the only means to pre- 
vent the Egyptians from gaining farther ground, would be to attack them be- 
hind, he did so, and fell upon their reai: : the cavaliy came up at the same time, 
and the enemy was pushed with great any. The Egyptians, being attacked 
on all sides, faced about evefy way, and defended themselves with wonderful 
bravery. Cyrus himself was in great danger ; his horse, which a soldier had 
stabbed in the belly, sinking u«der him, he fell in the midst of his enemies. 
Here was an opportunity, says Xenophon, of seeipg how important it is for a 
commander to have the affection of his soldiers. Officers and men, equally 
.ilarmcd at the danger in which they saw their leader, ran headloi^ into the 
(thick forest of pikes, to rescue and save him. He quickly mounted another 
horse, and the battle became more bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, ad- 
mirit)g the valour of the Egyptians, and being concerned to see such brave 
men perish, offered them honourable conditions if they would surrender, letting 
them know at the same time, that all their allies had abandoned them. The 
Egyptians accejjted tWe conditions, and, as they were no less eminent in point 
of fiidelity than in courage, they stipulated, that they should not be obliged to 
carry arms against CrcEsus, in whose service they had been engaged. From 
thenceforward they served in the Persian army with inviolable fidelity.! 

Xenophon observes, that Cyrus gave them the cities of LariflSa and Cyllene, 
rear Cuma, upon the sea-coast, as also other inland places, which were inha- 
bited by their descendants even in his time ; and he adds, that these places 
ivere called the cities of the Egyptians. This observation of Xaaophon, as 
also many others in several parts of his Cyropaedia, in order to prove the truth 
of ine things he advances, shows plainly, that he meant that work as a true 
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history of Cyrus, at least with respect tcf the main substance of it, and the 
greatest part of the facts and transactions. 1'bts judicious reflection on the pas- 



sage in Xenopbon belongs to Mons. Freret.* 
The battle lasted till eveniii 



1 eveniiig. Citesus retreated as fast as he could with bis 
troops to Sardis. The other nations, in like manner, tliat very night directed 
their course each to their own country, and mad^ as long marches as they pos- 
sibly could. The conquerors, after they had eaten something, and posted the 
guards, went to rest.f 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured exactly to follow the Greek text 
of Xenopbon, the Latin translation of which is not always faithful. Some mili- 
tary men, to whom I have communicated this description, find a defect m the 
manner in which C^rus disposed of bis troops in order of battle, as he placed 
no troops to cover bis flanks, to sustain bis armed chariots, and to (^pose the 
two boaies of troops which Cnesus had detached to fall upon the flanks of his 
army. It is possible such a circumstance might escape Xenopbon in describing 
this battle. 

It is allowed, that Cyrus's victoiy was chiefly owing to his Persian cavalry, 
which was a new establishment, and entirely the fruit of that prince's care and 
activity in forming his people, and perfecting them in a part of the military art, 
of which, till his time, they had been entirely ignorant The chariots armed 
with scythes did good service, and the use of them was ever afterwards retained 
amooff the Persians. The camels, too, were not unserviceable in this battle, 
though Xenopbon makes no great account of them ; and observes, that in bis 
time they made no other use of them than for canying th^bagga^4 

I do not undertake to write a pani^ric upon Cyrus, or A magnify his merit. 
It is sufiicient to take notice, that intiiis affair we see all the qualities of a 
great general shine out in him. Before the battle, an admirable sagacity and 
foresight in discovering and disconcerting the enemy's measures : an infinite 
exactness in the detail of affairs, in takins^ care that his army should be pro- 
vided with eveiy thing necessary, and all his orders punctually executed at 
the times fixed ; a wonderful application to gain the hearts of bis soldiers, and 
to inspire them with confidence and ardour : in the heat of action, what a spirit 
and activity ; what a presence of mind in giviiig orders, as occasion requires ; 
what courage and intrepidity, at the same time what humanity towanls the 
enemy, whose valour he respects, and whose blood he is unwilling to shed ! 
We shall see by and by, what use he made of his victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, and more worthy of admira- 
tion than all the rest, is the constant care he took on all occasions, to pay that 
homage and worship to the Deity which he thought belonged to him. Doubt- 
less the reader has been surprised to see, in the relation I have given of this 
battle, how man^r times Cyrus, in sight of his army, makes mention of the 
gods, offers sacrifices and libations to them, addresses himself to them by 

rrayer and invocation, and implores their succour and protection. But in this 
have added nothing to the original text of the historian, who was also a Ynili- 
tary person, ana who thought it no dishonour to bimselt or his profession, to 
relate these particular circumstances. What a shame, tljen, and a reproach 
would it be to a Christian officer or general, if, on a day of battle, he shoul* 
blush to appear as religious and devout as a pagan prince ; and if the Lord 
of hosts, the God of armies, whom he acknowledges as such, should make a 
(ess impression upon his mind, than a respect for the false deities of paganism 
did upon the mind of Cyrus ! 

As for Crcesus he makes no great figure in this action ; not one word is said 
of him in the whole engagement. But that profound silence which Xenopbon 
observes in regard to him, seems, in my opinion, to imply a great deal, and 
gives us to understand that a man may be a powerful prince, or a rich poten- 

". without being a great warrior. 
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But let US return' lo the camp of the Persians. It is easy to imagine, that 
Panthea must have been in the utmost affliction and distress, when the news 
was brought to her of the death of Abradates. Having caused his body to be 
brought to her, and holding it upon her knees, quite out of her senses, with 
her eyes steadfastly fixed upon the melancholy object, she thought of nothing 
but feedii^ her grief, and indulging her miseiy, with the sight of that dismsJ 
and bloody spectacle. Cyrus being told what a condition she was in, ran im- 
mediately to her, sympathized with her affliction, and bewailed her unhappy 
fate with tears of compassion, doing all that he possibly could to give her 
comfort, and ordering extraordinary honours to be shown to the brave deceased 
Abradates. But no sooner was Cyrus retired, than Panthea, overpowered with 
grief, stabbed herself with a dagger, and feM dead upon the body of her hus- 
band. They were both buded in one Common grave upon the very spot, and a 
monument was erected for them, which was standing m the time of Xenophon.* 

SECTION VI. — THE TAKING OF SARDIS'aND OF CRCESUS. 

The next day, in the morning, Cjrrus marched towards Sardis.f If we may 
believe Herodotus, Croesus did not invagine that Cyrus intended to shut him 
up in the city, and therefore marched out with his forces to meet him and to 
give him battle. According to that historian, the Lydians were the bravest 
and most warlike people of Asia. Their principal strei^th consisted in their 
cavalry. Cyrus, in oraer to render that the less serviceable to them, made his 
camels advance first, of which animals the horse could neither. endure the 
sight nor the smell, and tiicrefore immediately retired on their approach. 
Upon which the riders dismounted, and came to the eri^gement on foot, whkh 
was very obstinately maintained on both sides ; but at ^ngth the Lydians gave 
way, Alia were forced to retreat into the city ; \rtiich Cyrus quickly besieged, 
causing his ei^ines to be levelled against the walls, and his scaling'laddei*s to 
be prepared, as if he intended to attack it by storm. But while he was amus- 
ing the besieged with these {^reparations, the night following he made himself 
master of the citadel by a private way that led thereto, which he was informed 
of by a Persian slave, who had been a servant to the governor of that place. 
At break of day he entered the city, where he met with no resistance. His 
first care was to preserve it from being plundered ; for he perceived the Chal- 
deans had quittea their ranks, and already be^an to disperse themselves. 

To stop the rapacious hands of foreign soldiers, and tie them as it wfere, by 
a single command, in a city abounding with riches as Sardis did, is a thing 
not to be done but by so singular an authority as Cyrus had over hisr army. 
He gave all the citizens to understand that their lives should be spared, and 
neither their wives nor children touched, provided they brought him all theii 
gold and silver. This condition they readily complied with ; and Croesus him- 
self, whom Cyrus had ordered to be conducted to him, set them an example, 
by delivering up all his ridies and treasures to the conqueror.* 

When Cyrus had given all necessary orders concerning the city, he had a 
particular conversation With thel king, of i^om he asked^ among other things, 
what he now thoi^ht of the oracle of Delphos, and of the answers given by 
the god that presided there, for whom, it was said, he had always had a ^reat 
regard ? Croesus first acknowledged, that he had justly incurred the ind^na* 
tion of that god, for having shown a distrust of the truth of his answers, and 
/br having put him to the trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and then 
declared, mat notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason to complain of 
him, for tliat having consulted him, to know what he should do In order to 
lead a happy life, the oracle had given him an answer, which implied in stib- 
stance, that he should enjoy a perfect and lasting happiness, when he once 
came to the knowledge of himself. " For want of this knowledge," continued 
he, •• and believing myself, through the excessive praises that were lavished 
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upon me, to be stMnefthinr very different frum what I am, I accepted the title 
sOt geneialissimo of the whole army, and unadvisedly engaged in a war against 
a prince, infinitely my superior in all respects. But now that 1 am instruct- 
ed by mj defeat, and begpn to know myself, 1 believe I am about to com- 
mence being happy ; and if you prove favourable to roe, for my fate is in 
your hands, I shall certainly be so.'* C^rus, touched with compassion at 
the misfortune of the king, who was fallen in a moment from so great an ele- 
vation, and admiring his equanimity under such a reverse of fortune, treated 
him with a great deal of clemency and kindness, suffering him to ei^oy both 
tHe title and authority of king, under the restriction of not having the power 
to make war ; that is to say, he dlschaiged him, as Cnesus acknowledged 
himself, from all the bordensome part of regal power, and truly enabled bin* 
to lead a happj life, exempted from all care and disquiet. From thencefor- 
ward he took him with him in all his expeditions, either out of esteem for him, 
and to have the benefit of his counsel, or out of policy, and to be the more 
secure of his person.* 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this stoiy with the addition of 
some very repaarkable circumstances, which I think it incumbent on me to 
mention, notwithstanding they seem to be much more wonderful than true. 

I have already observed, tnat the only son Crtesus had living was dumb. 
This young prince, seeing a soldier, when the city was taken, ready to ^ve 
the king, whom he did not know, a stroke upon the head with his scimitar, 
made such a violent effort and struggle, out of fear and tenderness for the life 
of his father.' that he broke the strings of his tongue, and cried out, " soldier, 
spare the life of Croesus.'*! 

Croesus beii% a prisoner, was condemned by the conqueror to be burnt alive* 
Accordingly, the funeral-pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince being 
laid thereof!, and just upon the point of execution, recollecting the conver* 
sation he bad formerly had with Solon,t was wofully convinced of the truth 
of that philosopher's admonition, and in remembrance thereof, xrried out aloud 
three times, ** Solon, Solon, Solon!" Cyrus, who, with the chief officers of 
his court, was present at this spectacle, was curious to know why Croesus pro- 
nounced that celebrated philosopher's name with so much vehemence in this 
extremity. Being told the reason, and reflecting; upon the uncertain state of 
all sublunary thin^, he was touched with commiseration at the prince's mis- 
fortune, caused him to be taken from the pile, and treated him afterwards, as 
lon^ as he lived, with honour and respect.§ Thus had Solon the glory, with 
a single word, to save the life of one king, and give a wholesome lesson of 
instruction to another.il 

Two answers in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, had induced Cme- 
sus to engage in the war which proved so fatal to him. The one was, that he, 
Croesus, was to believe himself in dai^er, when the Medes should have a 
mule to reign over them ; the other, that when he should pass the river Halys, 
to make war against the Medes, he would destroy a mighty empire. From 
the first of these oracular answers he concluded, considering the impossibility 
of the thing spoken of, that he had nothing to fear : and from the second, he 
conceived hopes of subverting the empire of the Medes. When he found 
that things had happened quite contrai^ to his expectations, with Cyrus's leayt 
he despatched messengers to Delphos, in order to make a present to the god 
in his name, of a golden chain, and at the same time to reproach him for ha- 
ving so basely deceived him by his oracles, notwithstanding all the vast prft- 
sents and offerings he had made him. The god was at nogreat pains to Jus- 
tify his answers. The mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who denvcd 
his extraction from two different nations, being a Persian by the father's side, 

• Cyrop. I. til. p. 181—184. t Herod. 1. i. c. 85. 
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and a Mede by the mother's ; and a^o the great empire which Croesus was 
to overthrow, the eracle did not mean that of the Medcs, but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the father of lies, the devil, 
whoi*W9d the author of them, imposed upon mankind in those times of ignorance 
and daikness, always living his answer to those that cciisulted him, in such 
ambiguous and doubtml terms, that. Let the event be what it would, they con- 
tained a relative meaning. 

When the people oi Ionia and ^olia were apprised of Cyrus's having sub- 
dued the Lydians, they sent ambassadors to him at Sardis, to desire he would 
receive them as his subjects, upon the same conditions he had granted the Ly* 
dians. Cyrus, who, before his victoiy, had solicited them in vain to embrace 
his party, and was then in a condition to compel them to it by force, answered 
them only by a fable of a fisherman, who having played upon hisi pipe, in 
CNrder to make the fish come to him, in vain, found there was no way to catch 
them, but by throwing his net into ihe water. Failing in their hopes of suc- 
ceeding this way, they applied to the Lacedaemonians, and demanded their 
succour. The Lacedaemonians thereupon sent deputies to C^rus, to let him 
know, that they would not suffer him to undertake any thing against the Greeks. 
Cyrus only laughed at such a messa^, and warned them in his turn to lake 
care, and put themselves into a condition to defend their own territories.* 

The nations of the isles had nothing to apprehend from Cyrus, because he 
had not yet subdued the Phoenicians, nor had the Persians any dipping. 

ARTICLE IL 

TH£ HISTORY OF THE BESIEOINO AND TAXING OF BABYLON BY CYRrS. 

Cyrus staid in Asia Minor, till he had entirely reduced all the nations that 
inhabited it into subjection, from the .^ean sea to the river £up]^tes. !From 
thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which he also subdueci. After whicn 
he entered into Assyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the oiAj city of the 
East that stood out against him.t 

The siege of this important place was no eas;^ enterprise. The walls of it were 
of a prodigious height, and appeared to be inaccessible, without mentioning 
the immense number of people within them for their defence. Besides, the 
city was storea with all sorts of provisions for twenty years. However, these 
difficulties did not. discourage Cyrus iiom pursuing his design. But, despairing 
to take the place by storm or assault, he made the inhabitants believe be de- 
signed to reduce it b;^ famine. To which end he caused a* line of circumval- 
lation to be drawn quite round the city, with a iaig:e and deep ditch ; and, that 
his troops might not be over-fatigued, he divided his army into twelve bodies, 
and assigned each of them its month for guarding the trenches. The besieged 
thinkii^ themselves out of all danger, by reason of their ramparts and maga 
zines, insulted Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laughed at all hisattempidp 
and all the trouble he gave himftelf, as so much unprofitable labour. 

SECTION I.— PREDICTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL CIRCUMSTANCES RELATING TO 
THE SIEGE AND THE TAKING OF BABYLON, AS THEY ARE SET DOWN IN DIF- 
FERENT PLACES OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

As the takii^ of Babylon is one of the greatest events in ancient history, and 
as the principal circumstances with which it was attended, were foretold in the 
holy Scriptures many years before it happened, I thiiJcit not improper, before . 
I ffive an account of what the profane wnters say of it, briefly to put together 
what we find upon the same head in the sacred pages, that the reader may be 
the more capable of comparing the predictions and the accomplishment of them 
together. 

* Hood. 1. i. e. Ut. laS. IflS. f Heioi. I. i. c. 177. Cyipp. 1. ini. p. 186—188. 
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1. TBS FREDICTIOir OF TRB JEWISH CAPTIVITY AT BABTZ.OF, AND THB TIICB 

OF ITS DURATION. 

• 

God Almighty wai pleased, not only to cause the captivity which his |9bo- 
pie weie toMiffer at Babylon to be foretold a long time before it came to pass, 
but likewise to set down the exact number of years it was to last. The term 
he fixed for it was seventy years, after which he promised he would deliver 
them, by bringing a remaricsble and an eternal destruction upon the city ot 
Babylon, the place of their bondage and confinement. ** And these nations 
^hall serve the king of Babylon seventy years." Jer. xxv. 11. 

IK THB CAUSES OF OOD^S WRATH AGAINST BABYLON. 

What kindled the wrath of God against Babylon was. 1. Her insupportable 
pride ; S. tier inhuman cruelty towards the Jews ; and, 3. The sacrilegious 
impiety of her kiiw. 

1. iter pride. She believed herself to be invincible. She says in her heart, 
I am the queen oflnations, and I shall remain so for ever. There is no power 
eoual to mine. All other powers are either subject or tributary to me, or in 
alliance with me. I shall never know either barrenness or widowhood. Eter- 
nity is written in my destmy^ according to the observation of all those that have 
consulted the stars to know it. 

2. Her crueUy, It is God btirself that complains of it. I was willing, say; 
he, to punish my people in such a manner as a father chastiseth his children. 
I sent them for a time into banishment at Babylon, ^vith a design to recall them 
as soon as they were become more thankful and more faithful. But Babylon 
and her prince have converted my paternal chastisement into such a crueland 
inhuman treatment, as my clemency abhors. Their design has been to de- 
stroy :• mine was to save. The banishment they have turned into a severe 
bondage and captivity, and have shown no compassion or regard either to age, 
or infirmity, or virtue. 

3. The sacrilegious impiety of her king. To the pride and cnielty of his 

Sredecessors, Belshazzar added an impiety that was peculiar to himself. He 
id not only prefer his false divinities to the true and only God, but imagined 
himself likewise to have vanquished his power, because he was possessed or 
the vessels which had belonged to his worship ; and, as if he octant to affront 
him, he aff<9cted to apply these holy vessels to profane uses. This was the 
provoking circumstance that brought down the wrath of God upon him. 

III. the decree pronounced aoasnst babtlon, prediction of the ca^abu- 

TIES THAT WERE TO FALL UPON HER, AND OF HER UTTER DESTRUCTION. 

'* Make bright the arrows, gather the shields ;'^ it is the prophet that speaks 
to the Medes and Persians. ** The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the xir^ 
of the Medes. for his device is against Babj^lon to destroy it, because it is the 
vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple."* 

"Howl ye, for the dxy of the Lord is at hand, a day cruel both with wrath 
and fierce aiker. to lay the land desolate.! — Behold, f will punish the kii^ of 
Babylon and his land, as I have punished the king of Assyria.''! 

" Shout against her round about. Recompense her according to her work •, 
according to all that she hath done, do unto her ; and si>are ye not her young 
men ; destroy ye utterly all her host.§— Eveiy one that is found shall be thrust 
through, and every one that is joined unto them shall fall by the sword. Their 
children also shall be dashed to pieces before their eyes, their houses shall be 
spoiled, and their wives ravished. Behold I will stir up the Medes against 
tftem, who shall not rpganl silver ; and as for gold, they shall not delieht in it. 
1 heir bows also shall dash the young men to pieces, and &ey shall nave no 
• ■ — _____« — — . ^ . 
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pity on the fruit of the womb ; their eyes shall not spare children.* O daugh- 
ter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
as tbou hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh thy children, and 
dasheth them against the stones. "f 

" And Babylon, the gloiy of kingdoms, and the beauty of the Chaldee's fex- 
cellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in. ijx)m generation to generation ; neither 
shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shepherds make their fold 
there : but wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there ; and the wild beasts of the island shall ciy in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces.^ 1 shall also make it a possession of the 
bittern, and pools of water ; and 1 will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 
saith the Lord of hosts. The lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely as I have 
thought, so shall it come to pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand. ''§ . 

IV. CYRUS CALLED TO DESTROY BABYLON^ AND TO DELIVER THE JEWS. 

Cyrus, whom Divine Providence was to make use of, as an instrument for 
the executing of his design of goodness and mercy towards his people, was 
mentioned in the Scripture by his name, above two hundred years 4)efore he 
was bom. And, that ihe world might not be surprised at the prodigious ra- 
pidity of his conquests, God was pleased to declare in very lofty and remark- 
able terms, that he himself would be his guide ; and that in all his expeditions 
be would lead him by the hand, and would subdue all the princes of the earth 
before him. " Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand 
1 have holden, to subdue nations before him ; and I will loose the loins of kings, 
to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut. J 
will go before thee, and make the crooked places, straight. I will break in 
pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee 
the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest 
know, that I the Lord, which call thee by thy name,' am the God of Israel ; for 
Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by thv 
name: I have surnamed tliee^ though thou hast not known me.li 

V. GOD GIVE3 THE SIGNAL TO THE COMMANDERS, AND TO THE TROOPS, TO 
MARCH AGAINST BABYLON. 

" Lift ye up a banper," saith the Lord, " upon the high mountain," that jt 
may be seen afar off, and that all they who are to obey me may know my orders. 
" Exalt ihe voice unto them" that are able to hear you. " Shake the hand," 
and make a si^ to hasten the march of those that are too far off to distinguish ^ 
another sort ofcommand. Let the officers of the troops " go into the gates of 
the nobles," into the pavilions of their kii^s. Let the people of each nation 
range themselves around their sovereign, and make ^ haste to offer him their 
service, and to go into his tectf, which is already set up. If 

" I have conamanded my sanctified ones ;"** I have given my orders to those 
whom I sanctified for the execution of my designs: and these kings are already 
marching to obey me, though they know me not. It is I that have placed them 
upon the throne, that have made several natiqns subject to them, in order to 
accomplish my designs by their ministration. " I have called my mighty ones 
for mine anger."tt I have caused the mighty warriors to come up, to be the 
ministers and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. From roe they derive 
their cpura^, ' their martial abilities, their patience, their wisdom, and the 
successof their enterprises. If they are invincible, it is because they serve 
me : every thing gives wary, and trem,bles before them, because they are the . 
ministers of my wrath and indignation. They joyfully labour for my gloiy, 

<* Isa. xii. 15, is", f ^*<^ cxxxvii. 8, ». t '»• «"• ^*' 22. } Isa. xiv. '2J, 24. 
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" ihey rejoice in mjr bighnew.*' The hoiViur they have of being under hit 
commancf, and of being sent to deliver a people that I love, inspires them^mth 
ardour and cheerfulness : behold, they triumph already in a certain assurance 
of victoiy. 

The prophet, a witness in spirit of the orders that are just given, is astonislied 
at the rapiaity with which they are executed by the princes and the people. 
[ bear already, he cries out, ^' the noise of a multitude in the mountains, like 
aa of a great people ; a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gathered 
to&:ether. The Lord of hosts mustereth the host of battle :* They come from 
a far country, from the end of heaven,"t where the voice of God, their Master 
and Sovereign, has reached their ears. 

But it is not with the sight of the formidable army, or of the kings of the 
earth, that I am now struck ; it is God himself that I behold ; all tlie rest are 
but his retinue, and the ministers of his justice. " It is even the Lord, aiio 
the weapons of his indignation, to destroy the whole land *' 

*' A grievous vision is declared unto mc *' The impious Belshazzar, kine^ 
of Babylon, continues to act impiously ;t '* the treacherous dealer dealetn 
treacherously, and the spoiler spoileth.'^6 To put an end to these excesses, go 
up, thou prince of Persia : Go up, O Elam :" and thou prince of the Medes, 
besiege thou Babylon: "Besiege, O Media; all the sighing which she was 
the cause of, have 1 made to cease ." The wicked city is taken and pillaged ; 
her power is at an end, and my people is delivered. 

VI. PIRTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES SET DOWN, RELATING TO THE SIEGE AND 
THE TAKING OF BABYLON. 

There is nothing, perhaps, that can be more proper to raise a profound 
reverence in us for religion, and to give us a great idea of the Deity, than to 
observe with what exactness he reveals to his prophets the principal circum- 
stances of the besie^ng and taking of Babylon, not only many years, but 
several ages, before it happened. 

I. We have already seen, that the army, by which Babylon will be taken, 
is to consist of Medes and Persians, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 

2 The city shall be attacked after a vciy extraordinaiy manner, in a way 
that she did not at all expect : *' Therefore shall evil come upon thee ; thou 
shall not know from whence it riseth.'*[i She shall be all on a sudden and in 
an instant overwhelmed with calamities, which she did not foresee : " Desola- 
tion shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know. IF In a word, 
she shall be taken, as it were, in a net or a gin, before she perceiveth that any 
snares have been laid for her: ** I have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also 
^ taken, O Babylon, and thou wast not aware."** 

3. Babylon was confident that the Euphrates alone was sufficient to render her 
impregnable, and triumphed in her being so advantageously situated, and de- 
fended by so deep a river : '* O thou that dwellest upon many waters."tt It is 
God himself who points out Babylon under that description. And yet that 
very river Euphrates shall be the cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a stratagem, 
of which there never had been any example before, nor has there been any 
thing like it since, shall divert the course of that river, shall lay its channel 
dry, and by that means open himself a passage into the city : " I will diy up 
her sea, and make her springs diy. A drought is upon her waters, and they 
shall be dried up."J:t Cyrus shall lake possession of the keys of the river ; 
and the waters, which rendered Babylon inaccessible, shall be dried up, as if 
they had been consumed by fire ; " the passages are slopped, and the reeds 
they have burnt with fire.§§ 

4. She shall be taken in the night time, upon a day of feasting and rejoicir^, 
even while her inhabitants are at table, and think upon nothing but eating: 

Ii%. xiii. 4. t Iia. xut«5. X 'This i* ^^^ sensn of the Hebrew word. $ |w. xxi. 3. 
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and drinking : ** Iq her heat I will make their feasts, and I will make them 
drunken, that they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, 
saith the Lord.'** It is remarkable that it is God who does all this, who lays 
a snare for Babylon : " 1 have laid a snare for ihee ;'-t who drieth up the wa- 
ters 6f the river; "IwiM dry; up her sea;" and who brings that drunkenness 
and drowsiness upon her princes ; " I will make drunk her princes."I 

5. The king shall be seized in an instant with incredible terror and pertur- 
bation of mind : " my loins are filled with pain ; pangs have taken hold on 
me, as the pangs of a woman that travaileth : T was bowed down at the hear- 
in«: of it ; I was dismayed at the seeing of it; my heart panted, fearfulness 
affrighted me ; the night of my plefasure hath he turned into fear unto me."§ 
This is the condition Belshazzar was in, when, in the middle of the entertain- 
ment, he saw a hand come out of the wall, which wrote such characters upon 
it, as none of his diviners could either explain or read ; but more especially 
when Daniel declared to him, that those characters imported the sentence of 
his death : " Then," says the Scripture, " the king's countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his loins were loosed, and 
his knees smote one against another."il The. terror, astonishment, fainting, 
and trembling of Belshazzar, are here described and expressed in the same 
manner by the prophet who was an eye-witness of them, as they were by the 
prophet who foretold them two hundred years be tore. 

But Isaiah must have bad an extraordinaiy measure of divine illumination, 
to be able to add, immediately after the description of Belshazzar's consterna- 
tion, Uie following words : '* prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower; eat, 
drink."ir The prophet foresees, that Belshazzar, though terribly dismayed and 
confounded at first, shall recover his courage and spirit again, through the ex- 
hortation of his courtiers ; but more particularly through thg persuasion of the 
queen, his mother, who represented to him the unreasonableness of being af- 
fected with such unmanly fears, and unnecessary alarms ; " Let not thy thoughts 
trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be changed."** They exhorted him, 
therefore, to make himself easy, to satisfy himself with giving proper orders, 
and with the assurance of being advertised of every thing by the vigilance of the 
sentinels; to order the rest of the supper to be served, as if nothir^ had hap- 
pened f and to recall that gayety and joy, which his excessive fears had ba- 
nished from the table ; " Prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower ; eat, 
drink." 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their orders, God en his part is 
likewise giving his: "Arise, ye princes, and anoint the shield."tt It is God 
himself that commands the princes to advance, to take their arms, and to enter 
boldly into a city drowned m wine, and buried in sleep. 

7. Isaiah acquaints us with two material and important circumstances con- 
ceniing the taking of Babylon. ^The first is, that the troops with which it is 
filled snail not keep their ground or stand firm any where, neither at the palace, 
nor the citadel, nor any other public place whatever ; that they shall desert 
and leave one another, without thinking of any thing but making their escape , 
that in running away they shall disperse themselves, and take different roads, 
just as a flock of deer, or of sheep is dispersed and scattered when they are 
affrighted : " And it shall be as a chased roe, and as a sheep that no man ta- 
keth up. "it The second circumstance is, that the greatest part of those 
troops, though they were in the Babyloniap service and pay, were not Baby- 
lonians ; ana that they shall return into the provinces from whence they came, 
without being pursued bjr the conquerors ; oecause the divine vengeance was 
chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon : " They shall every man turn to 
his own people, and flee every one into his own lana."§§ 

• Jer. Yu 39. t Jer. li. 39. t J*'' K. 67. } Ua. xxi. 3, 14. 

11 Dm. v. 6. IT l«a. Kxi- 5. ♦♦ Dan. r. 10. 

ft Isa.zxi. 14. *t lM.;ciu. 14. $$ Isa. xiii. 14. 
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8. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter whickis to be made of the 
inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy will be shown either to old men, wo- 
men, or children, oi even to the child that is still within its mother's womb, as 
has been already taken notice of; the last circumstance which the prophet 
foretells, is the death of the king himself, whose body is to have no burial 
and the entire extinction of the royal family ; both which calamities are de 
scribed in the Scripture, after a manner equally terrible and instructive to al 
princes. ** Rjt thou art cast out of thy grave, like an abominable branch. 
Thou shalt not be joined with them (thy ancestors) in burial, because thou 
hast destroyed thy land, and slain thy people."* That king is justly forgot, 
who hzs never remembered that he o^ght to be the protector and father ofhis 
people. He that has lived onljr to ruin and destroy his coimtiy, is unworthy 
of the common privilege of burial. As he has been an enemy to naankindi, 
living or dead, he ought to have no place among them. He was like uDtu 
tne wild beasts of the field, and like them he shall be buried : and since be 
had no humanity himseHj be deserves to meet with no humanity from others. 
This is the sentence which God himself i)ronounceth against Belshazzar: and 
the malediction extends itself to his children, who were looked upon as his 
associates in tne tiirone, and as the source of a long posterit^r and succes- 
sion of kings, and were entertained with nothing by the flattering courtiers, 
hut the pleasing prospect and ideas of their future grandeur. '' Prepare slaugh- 
terfor bis children, for the iniquity of their fathers ; that they do not rise, nor 
possess the land. For 1 will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, and 
cut off from Babylon the name and remnant, and son and nephew, saith the 
Lord."t 

SECTION II. — ^A DESCRIPTION ''of THE TAKING OF BAB7LON. 

After having seen the predictions of eveiy thing that was to happen to im 
pious Babylon, it is now time to come to the completion and accomplishment 
of those prophecies ; and in order thereto, we must resume the thread of our 
history, with respect to the taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they had long worked upon, was 
finished, he began to think seriously upon the execution ofhis vast design, which 
as yet he had communicated to nobody. Providence soon furnished bim with 
as fit an opportunity for this purpose as he could desire. He was informed, 
that in the city, on a certain day, a great festival was to be celebrated ; and 
that the Babylonians, on occasion of that solemnity, were accustomed to pass 
the whole night in drinking and debauchery. 

Belshazzar himself was more concerned in this public rejoicing than any 
other, and gave a magnificent entertainment to the chief oificers^ of the king- 
dom, and the ladies of the court. In the beat ofhis wine he ordered the gold 
and silver vessels, which had been taken from the temple of Jerusalem, to he 
brought out ; and, as an insuit upon the God of Israel, he, his whole couirt, and 
all his concubines, drank out of those sacred vessels. God, who was provoked 
at such insolence and impiety, in the veij action, made him sensible who it 
was that he offended, by a sudden apparition of a hand, writing certain cha 
racters upon the wall. The king, terribly surprised and affrighted at this 
vision, immediately sent for all the wise men, his diviners, and astrologers, 
that they might read the WTiting; to him, and explain the meaning of it. "But 
they all came in vain, not one of Uiem being able to expound the matter, or 
even to read the characters.! It is probably in relation to this occurrence, 
that Isaiah, after having foretold to Babylon, that she should be overwhelmed 
with calamities which she did not expect, adds, *' stand now with thine en- 
chantments, and with the multitude oAhy sorceries. Let now the astroloeer^ 
the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand up^ and save thee Trom 

* laa. zir. 19, 30. | Isa. xIt. 21, 23. 

X Tha reason why thejr could cot read this sentence was, that it wm written in Hebrew Icttexs» whkli 
%i« DOW ealled the Samaritan ohaxmcters. and which the Babylonians did not undentand. 
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these things that shall come upon thee," Isa. xvlii. 12, 13. The queen-mo- 
ther, Nitocris, a princess of great merit, coming upon the noise of this prodigy 
into the banque ting-room, endeavoured to compose the spirit of the king, her 
son, advising him to send for Daniel, with whose abilities in such matters she 
was well acquainted, and whom she had always employed in the government 
of the state.* 

Daniel was therefore immediately sent for, and spoke to the king with a 
freedom and liberty becomir^ a prophet. He put him in mind of the dreadful 
manner in which God had punished the pride of his grandfather, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the crying abuse he made of his power, when he acknowledged 
no law but his own will, and thought himself master to exalt and to abase, to 
inflict destruction and death wheresoever he would, only because such was his 
will and pleasure.! " And thou his son," says he to the king, *' hast not hum- 
bled thine heart, though thou knewest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against 
the Lord of heaven ; and they have brought the vessels of his house Sefore 
thee ; and thou and thy lords, thy wives and thy concubines, have drunk wine 
in them ; and thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, wood, 
and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know : and the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified. Then was the 
part of the hand sent from him, and this writing was written. And this is the 
writii^ that was written, fMENE, Tekel, Ufharsin.^ This is the interpreta- 
tion of the thing ; Mene, God hath numbered thy kmgdom, and finished it ; 
Tekel, thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting ; Peres, thy 
kii^dom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians." This interpreta- 
tion, one would think, should have enhanced the king's trouble ; but some way 
or other, they found means to dispel his fears, and make him eas^ ; probably 
upon the persuasion, that the calamity was not denounced as present or im- 
mediate, and that time might furnish them with expedients to avert it. This, 
however, is certain, that for fear of disturbing the general joy of the present 
festival, they put off the discussion of serious matters to another time, and sat 
down again to their mirth and liquor, and continued their revellings to a very 
late hour. 

Cyrus, in the mean time, well informed of the confusion that was generally 
occasioned by this festival, both in the palace and the citjr, had posted a part 
of his troops op that side where the river entered into the city, and another part 
on that side where it went out, and had commanded them to enter the city that 
very night, by marching along the channel of the river, as soon as ever they 
found it fordable. Having given all necessary orders, and exhorted his officers 
to follow him, by representing to them that lie marched under the conduct of 
the gods ; in the evening he made them open the great receptacles, or ditches, 
on both sides of the town, above and below, that the water of the river migjht 
run into them. By this means the Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its 
channel became dry. Then the two fore-mentioned bodies of l«M>ps, according 
to their orders, went into the channel, the one commanded by Gobryas,and 
the other by Gadates, and advanced towards each other without meeting with 
any obstacle. The invisible Guide, who had promised to open all the gates 
to Cj'rus, made the general negligence and disorder of that notous hight sub- 
servient to his design, by leaving open the gates of brass, which were made 
to shut up the descents from the quays to the river, and which alone, if they 
bad not been left open, were afufficient to have defeated the whole enterprise. 
Thus did these two bodies of troops penetrate into the very heart of the city 
without any opposition, and meeting together at the royal palace, according to 
their agreement, surprised the guards, and cut them to pieces. Some of the 
company that were within the palace opening the doors, to know what noise 

♦ Dan. T. 1—29. 
t •' Whom he. vroulA he alew, and whom he would he kept alive, aad whom he would he let op, and 
wfaona he would he put down." Dan. v. 19. 

X These three word« BtgaJf/ ntunbtrt XBtigki, dhnnon, f Or Vttea, 
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it was they heard without, the soldiers rushed in and quickly made themselves 
masters ol it. And meeting the king, who came up to them sword in hand, at 
the head of those that were in the way to succour him, they killed him and put 
alt those that attended him to the sword. The first thing the conquerors did 
afterwards, was to thank the gods for having at last punished that impious kine. 
These wonis are Xenophon's, and are very remarkable, as they so perfectly 
agree with what the Scriptures have recorded of the impious Beishazzar.* 

The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babylonian empire, after a dura- 
tion of two hundred and ten years from the beginning of Nabonassar's reign, 
T.*ho was the founder thereof. Thus was the power of that proud city abo- 
lished, just fifty years after she had destroyed the city of Jerusalem and her 
temple. And herein were accomplished those predictions which the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had denounced against her, and of which we have 
already given a particular account. There is still one more, the most important 
and the most incredible of them all, and yet the Scripture has set it down in 
the strongest terms, and marked it out with the greatest exactness ; a prediction 
literally fulfilled in all its points, the proof of which still actually subsists, is the 
most easy to be verified, and indeed of a nature not to be -contested. What I 
mean is, the prediction of so total and absolute a ruin of Babylon, that not the 
least remains or footsteps should be left of it. I think it may not be impropei 
to give an account of the perfect accomplishment of this famous prophecy, he- 
fore we proceed to speak of what followed the taking of Babylon.1 

SECTION III. — THE COMPLETION OF THE PROPHECY WHICH FORETOLD THR 
TOTAL RUIN AND DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 

This prediction we find recorded in several of the proj^ets,butparticulaTlj 
. in Isaiah, in the 13th chapter, from the 19th to the Md verse, and intbe23d 
and 24th verses of the 14tn chapter. I have already inserted it at large, paee 
336, &c. It is there declared, that Babylon should be utterly destroyed, as the 
criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly were ; that she Mjallbeno 
more inhabited ; that she shall never be rebuilt ; that the Arabs shall not so 
much as set up their tents there ; that neither herdsman nor shepherd shall 
come thither even to rest his herd or his flock ; that it shall become a dwelling- 
place for wild beasts, and a retreat for the birds of the night ; that the place 
where it stood shall be covered over with a marsh, or fen, so that no maik or 
footstep shall be left to show where Babylon had been. It was God himself 
who pronounced this sentence, and it is for tiie service of religion, to showho^ 
exactly every article of it has been successively accomp* 'shea. 

1. In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a royal city^ the kings of Persia 
choosing to reside elsewhere. They delighted more in Shusan, Ecbatana, 
Persepoiis, or any other place, and did themselves destroy a great part o 
Babylon. 

2. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the Macedoniani, who suc- 
ceeded the Persians, did not only neglect it, and forbear to make any embel- 
lishments, or even reparations in it, but that moreover they built Seleucia m 
the neighbourhood, on purpose to draw away its inhabitants, and cause itto 
be deserted. § Nothing can better explain what the prophet had foretold," * 
shall not be inhabited." Its own masters endeavour to depopulate it. 

3. The new kings of Persia, who afterwards became masters of Babylon, 
completed the ruin of it, by building Ctesiphon,|t which carried away all the 
remainder of the inhabitants ; so that, from the time the anathema was pro* 

* Cyrop. 1. rii. p. 18^—182. f A. M. S466. Aot. .7. C. 538. 

X Partem urbis'Persm diroenint, partein tempos coasumpsit, et Mncedonum nepcHa-entia ; maxime posV 
(|uam Seleiictis Nicator Seleaciam ad Tigrim coodidit, stadiis tantiim treccntis a Bnoylone dissitam*— ^t'*^ 
I. xvi. p. 738. 

In solitudinemrediitexhaustavicinitate Seleacia:, ob id conditss a Nicat^reiBtraDonafesimomCorqaaA- 
ragesimoin) lapidem — Plin. 1. vi. c. 26. 

$ A. M. S880. Ant. J, C. 124. 
8 FivUla SekttcUm ct Cteiipbosten urbes Pftrsanim iacUtM leeen>nt^->S. Hienn. ia cap* Xi» ^ 
t 
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oounced against that city, it seems as if those vexy persons that ought to have 
protected her were become her enemies : as if they had all thought it theii 
duty to reduce her to a state of solitude, though by indirect means, and with 
out using any violence ; that it mi^ht the more manifestly appear to be the 
hand of God, rather than the hand of man, which brought about her destruction. 

4. She was so totally forsaken, that nothing of her was loft remaining liut 
the walls. And to this condition was she reduced at the time when Pausanias 
wrote his remarks upon Gi-eece.* Ilia atUem Bab^lcn, omnixim guas unqmm sol 
aspexit urbium maxima^ jam prater imiros nikd habet reliqui, Paus. in Ar- 
cad. pC 509.t 

5. The kings of Persia, finding the place deserted, made a park of it, in 
which they kept wild beasts for hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet 
had foretold, a dwelling-place for ravenous bea? ts, that are enemies to man ; 
or for timorous animals, that flee before him. Instead of citizens, it was now 
inhabited by wild boars, leopards, bea^, deer, and wild asses. Babylon was 
now the retreat of fierce, savage, deadly creatures, that hate the light, and de- 
light in darkness. " Wild beasts of the desert slisalj lie there, and " dragons 
s£ill dwell in their pleasant palaces. "J 

St. Jerome has transmitted to us. the following valuable remark, which be had 
from a Persian monk, that had himself seen what »he related to him ; Didici- 
tnus aqttodumfratre Elamita^ qui de ittisjinibus egrediem^ nunc Hierosolymis 
vitam extgii monachorum, venationes regias esse in Babylonc, et omnis generis 
bestiasmurorum ^us ombitu tantum contineri, — In cap. Isa. xiii. 22.§ 

6. But it was still too much that the walls of Biabylon were standing. At 
length they fell down in several places, and were never repaired. Various ac- 
cidents destroyed the remainder. The animals, which served for pleasure to 
the Persian kings, abandoned the place ; serpents and scorpions reinained, so 
that it became a dreadful place for persons that should have the curiosity to 
visit, or search after its antiquities. The Euphrates, that used to run, through 
the city, having no IcHiger a free channel, took its course another way ; so tha^ 
in Theodoret's time, there was but a very little stream of water left, which 
ran across the ruins, and, not meeting with a descent or free passage, necessarily 
expanded into a marsh.lj 

In the time of Alexander the Great, the river had left its ordinary channel, 
by reason of the outlets and canals which Cyrus had niade, and of which we 
have already given an account ; tnese outlets, being ill stopped up, had occa- 
sioned a great inundation in the country. Alexander, designing to fix the seat 
of his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back the Euphrates into its 
natural and former channel, and had actually set his men to work. IT But the 
Almighty, who watched over the fulfilling of his prophecy, and who declared 
be would destroy even to the very remains and traces of Babylon, " I will cut 
off from Babylon the name and remnant,** defeated this enterprise oy the death 
of Alexander, which happened soon after. It is easy to comprehend how, after 
this, Babylon being neglected to such a degree as we have seen, its river was 
converted into an inaccessible pool, which covered the very place where that 
impious city had stood, as Isaiah had foretold," i will make it pools of water."tt 
And this was necessary, lest the place ^^-here Babylon had stood should be 
discovered hereafter by the course of the Euphrates. 

7. By means of all these changes, Babylon became an utter desert, and all 
the countiy round fell into the same state of desolation and horror ; so that the 
ablest geograpberc at this day cannot determine the place were it stood. jj In 
this manner God's prediction was literally fulfilled ; " I will make it a posses- 

* He wrote ia the reisrn of Antoninus, succeisor to Adrian. 
t A. D. 86. X »»«i- x"i- 21. 22. § A. D. 400. 

|} Euphrates quondam urbem ipsam medtain divi'lebat ; nunc autcm /luvius cooirersus est in aliain rtarc, 
ct pcrrudera minimus aquarum meatus fluit.-^Theod. in cap. 1. Jerem, 38 et !i9. 

ir Arrian. de Kxpcd. Alex. !. viii. *• Isa. xvi. 32. tf I»a. xvi. 38. 
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sJon for the bittern, and pools of water ; and I will sweep it wi& the besum 
of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts/'* I myself, safth the Lord, will ex- 
amine with a jealous eye, to see if there be any remains of that city, which 
was an enem^ to my name and to Jenisalem. I will thoroughly sweep the 
pUce where it stood, and will clear it so effectually, by defacing every trace 
of the city, that no person shall be able to preserve the memory of the place 
chosen by Nimrod, and which I, who am the Lord, have abolished. '* 1 will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts." 

t*». God was not satisfied with causing all these alterations to be foretold, 
but, to give the greater assurance of their certainty, thought fit to seal the pre 
diction of them by an oath. " The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying. Surely 
as I have thought, so shall it come to pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall 
stand.^t But if we should take this dreadful oath in its full latitude,we must 
not confine it either to Babylon, or to its inliabitants, or to the princes who 
reigned therein. The malediction relates to the whole world ; it is the general 
anathema pronounced against the wicked ; it is the terriUe decree, by which 
the two cities of Babylon and Jerusalem shall be separated for ever, and an 
eternal divorce be put between the good and the wicked. The Scriptures, 
that have foretold it, shall subsist till the day of its execution. The sentence 
is written therein, and deposited, as it were, in the public archives of religion. 
" The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely, as I have thought, so shall it 
come to pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand." 

AVhatl have said of this prophecy concerning Babylon, is almost entirely 
taken out of an excellent tr&tise upon Isaiah, which is still in manuscript. 

SECTIOV lY. — ^WHAT FOLLOWED UPON THE TAKING OF BABYLON. 

Cyrus having entered the city aAer the manner we have described, put all 
to the sword that were found in the streets ; then commanded the citizens to 
Dring him all their arms, and afterwards 1o shut themselves up in their houses. 
The next morning, by break of day, the garrison, which kept the citadel, 
being surprised that the city was taken, and their king killed, surrendered 
themselves to Cyrus. Thus did this prince, almost without striking a blow, 
and without any resistance, find himself in peaceable possession of the strongest 
place in the world.J 

The first thing he did was to thank the gods for the success they had given 
him. And then, having assembled his principal officers, he publicly applauded 
their courage and prudence, their zeal and attachment to his person, and dis- 
tributed rewards to his whole army. After which he represented to them, 
that the only means of preserving what they had acquired, was to persevere in 
their ancient virtue ; that the proper end of victory was not to give themselves 
up to idleness and pleasure ; that afler having conquered their enemies by force 
of arms, it would be shameful to suffer themselves ,to be overthrown by the 
allurements of pleasure ; that, in order to maintain their ancient glory ^ it be- 
hooved them to keej) up among the Persians at Babylon the same discipline 
they had observed in their own country, and, for that end, to take parti- 
cular care to give their children education. This, says he, will necessarily 
engage us daily to make farther advances in virtue, as it will oblige us to he 
diligent and careful in setting them good examples; nor will it be easy for 
them to be corrupted, when they shall neither hear nor see any thine among 
js but what excites them to virtue, and shall be continually employed in hon- 
ourable and laudable exercises. § 

Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of his government to differ- 
ent persons, according to their various talents and qualifications; but the care 
of forming and appointing general officers, governors of provinces, ministers, 
and ambassadors, he reserved to himself, looking upon that as the proper duty 
^rd employment of a king, upon which depended his glory, the success of his 

Iku sir. 3S. f Uk. xiT.24. % Cjnp. 1. tU. p. 199 ( Cjrrop. 1. vU. p. 197—300. 
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affairs, and the happiness 9nd tranqbilllty of his kingdotn. His great talent was 
to study the particular character of men, in order to place every one in his 
proper sphere, to give them authority in proportion to their merit, to make 
their private advancement concur with the public good, and t6 make the whole 
machine of the state move in so regular a manner, that every part should have 
a dependence upon, and mutually contribute to support each other ; and that 
the strength of one should not exert itself but for the benefit and advantage of 
the rest. Each person had his district, and his particular sphere of business, 
of which he gave an account to another above him, and he again to a third, 
rmd so on, till, by these different degrees and regular subordination, the cog- 
\iizance of affairs came to the king himself, who did not stand idle in the midst 
of all this motipn, but was, as it were, the soul to the body of the state, which, 
by this means, he governed with as much ease as a father governs his pri- 
vate family.* 

When he afterwards sent governors, called satrapSy info the provinces under 
his subjection, he would not suffer the particular governors of places, or the 
commanding officers of the troops maintained for the security of the countiy, 
to depend upon those provincial governors, or to be subject to any one but him- 
self; that if any of the satraps, elated with his power or riches, made an ill 
use of his authority, there might be found witnesses and censors of his mal- 
administration within his own government. For there was nothing he so care- 
fully avoided, as the trusting any one man with an absolute power, knowing 
that a prince will quickly have reason to repent his having exalted one person 
so high, that all others are thereby abased and kept under.t 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with respect to his military affairs, 
liis treasury, and civil government. In all the provinces he had persons of ap- 
proved integrity, who gave him an account of eveiy thing that passed. He 
made it his principal care to honour and reward all such as distinguished them- 
selves by their merit, or were eminent in any respect whatever. He preferred 
clemency far before martial courage, because the latter is often the cause of 
ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the former is always beneficent 
and useful.! He was sensible, that good laws contribute very much to the 
forming ana preserving of good manners; but, in his .opinion, the prince, by 
his example, was to be a living law to his people ;§ nor did he think a man 
worthy to reign over others, unless he was more wise and virtuous than those 
he governed :|1 he was also persuaded, that the surest means for a prince to 
gain the respect of his courtiers, and of such as approached his person, was to 
nave so much regard for them, as never to do or say any thing before them,, 
contrary to the rules of decency and good manners. If 

He looked upon liberality as a virtue truly royal ; nor did he think there 
was any thing great or valuable in riches, but the pleasure of distributing them 
to others.** * "l have prodigious riches," says he to his courtiers, *' I own, and 
I am glad the world knows it ; but you may assure yourselves, they are as 
much yours as mine. For to what end should I heap up wealth? For my own 
•use, and to consume it myself? That would be impossible, if I desired it. 
No ; the chief end I aim at, is to have it in my power to reward those who serve 
Ihe public faithfully, and to succour and relieve those^ that will acquaint me 
with their wants and necessities."tt 

Croesus one day represented to him, that by continual giving, he ^vould at 
last make himself poor ; whereas he might have amassed iminite treasures, and 
have been the richest prince in the world. " And to what sum," replied Cyrus, 
** do you think those treasures might have amounted?" Croesus named a cer- 
tain sum, which was immensely great. Cyrus thereupon ordered a short note 
(o be written to the lords of his court, in which it was signified to them, tfiat 
he had occasion for money. Immediately a much laiger sum was brought to 
him than Croesus had mentioned* *' Look Vere," says Cyn^ to him, "here 

* Cyrop. p. 202. f ^7^P- 1 <^*»"«' P« 229« t Cyrop. p. 209. { Cyrop . p. 1.04. 
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are mj treasuivs; tlie cherts I keep my riches in, aie the hearts and affectiom 
of my subjects.'** 

But as much as he esteemed liberality, be still laid a greater stress upon 
kindness and condescension, affabilitjr and humanity, which are qualities still 
more engaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a people, which is pro- 
perly to reign. For a prince to be more generous than others in giving, when 
be is infinitely more rich than they, has nothii^ in it so surprising or extraor- 
dinary, as to descend in a manner uom the throne, and to put himself upon a 
level with his subjects. 

But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was the worship of the gods, 
and a respect for religion. Upon this, therefore, he thought himself olliged 
to bestow his first and principal care, as soon as he became more at leisure, and 
more master of his time, b^ the conquest of Babylon. He began by establish- 
it^ a number of magi, to sing daily a morning-service of praise to the honour 
of the gods, and to offer sacrifices ; which was always practised among them 
m succeeding ages.f ' 

The prince's disposition quickly became, as is usual, the prevailing dispo- 
sition among his people ; and his exami>le became the rule of their conduct. 
The Persians, who saw that Cyrus's reign had been but one continued chain 
and series of prosperity and success, believed, that by serving the gods as he 
did, they should be blessed with the like happiness and prosperity : besides, 
they were sensible that it was the surest way to please their prince, and to make 
their court to him successfully. Cyrus, on the other hand, was extremely glad 
to find them have such sentiments of religion, being convinced, that who- 
■ * '^ ' *" ' i same time be faithful to his 
is person, and to the welfare 
^ ) and real in the true religion. 

Cyrus being resolved to settle Lis chief residence at Babylon, a powerful 
city, which could not be very well affected to him, thought it necessary to be 
more cautious than he had been hitherto, in regard to the safety of his person. 
The most dangerous hours for princes within their palaces, and the most likely 
for treasonable attempts upon their lives, are those of bathing, eating, and 
sleeping. He determined, therefore, to suffer nobody to be near him at those 
times, but those persons on whose fidelity he could absolutely rely ; and on 
tliis account he thought eunuchs preferable to all others ; because as they had 
neither wives, children, nor families, and besides were generally despised on 
account of the meanness of their birth, and the ignominy of their condition, 
they were engaged by all sorts of reasons to an entire attachment to' their mas- 
ter, on whose life their whole fortune depended, and on whose account alone 
it was, that they were of any consideration. Cyrus therefore filled all the 
offices of his household with eunuchs ; and as this had been the practice be- 
fore his time, from henceforth it became the general custom of all the eastern 
countries.! 

It is well known, that in after times this usa^^e prevailed also among the Ro- 
man emperors, widi whom the eunuchs were the reigning, all powerful favour- 
ites ; nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for the prince, after having 
confided his person to their care, and experienced their zeal, fidelity, and 
merit, to intrust them also with the management of affairs, and by degrees to 
give himself up to them. These expert courtiers knew how to improve those 
favourable nioments, when sovereigns, delivered from the weight of their dig- 
miyy which is a burden to them, become men, and familiarize themselves with 
their officers. And by this policy having got possession of their masters' minds 
and confidence, tbejr came to be in great credit at court, to have the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and the disposal of employments and honoi^rs, and to 
arrive, themselves, at the highest offices and dignities of the state. 

But the good emperors, such as Alexander Sevenis, held the eunuchs in ab- 
horrence, looking upon them as creatures sold and attached only to their for- 

• Cyrop. p 910. f Cyrop. p. 204. i Cjrop. 1. Tii. p. 196. 
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tune, and enemies by principle to the public good ; persons, whose only yie^v 
was to get possession of the prince's mind, to kee|> all persons of merit from 
bim, to conceal afifairs as much as possible from his knowledge, and to keep 
him shut up and imprisoned in a manner, within the narrow circle of thr^e or 
four officers, who had an entire ascendant and dominion over him : QaudefUe* 
prindpem suum, et agentes ante omnia ne qvid sciat,* 

When Cyrus had given orders about eveiy thing relating to the govern- 
ment, he resolved to show himself publicly to his people, and to his new-con- 
quered sulgects, in a solemn, august ceremony of religion, by marching in a 
pompous cavalcade to the places consecrated to the gods, in order to offer 
sacrifices to them. In this procession Cyrus thought fit to display all possible 
splendour and magnificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. This 
was the first time that this prince ever aimed at procuring a respect to himself, 
not only by the attractions of virtue, says the historian, but by such an exter- 
nal pomp as was proper to attract the multitude, and work like a charm or 
enchantment upon their imaginations.! He orderea the superior officers of the 
Persians and allies to attend him, and gave each of them a suit of clothes of 
the Median fashion, that is to say, long garments which hung down to the 
feet. These clothes were of various colours, all of the finest and brightest 
dye, and richly embroidered with gold and silver. Besides those that were 
for themselves, he gave them others, very splendid also, but less costly, to 
present to the subaltern officers.! It was on this occasion the Persians first 
dressed themselves after the manner of the Modes, and began to imitate them 
in colouring; their eyes^ to make them appear more lively, and in painting 
their faces, in order to beautify their compiexions.§ 

When the time appointed for the ceremony was come, the whole company 
assembled at the kill's palace by break of day. Four thousand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themselves in front of the palace, and two thou- 
sand on the two sides of it, ranged in the same order. All the cavalry were 
also drawn out, the Persians on the right, and that of the allies on the left. 
The chariots of war were ranged half on one side, and half on the other. Aa 
soon as the palace gates were opened, a great number of bulls of exquisite 
beauty were led out by four and four ; these were to be sacrificed to Jupiter 
and other gods, according to the ceremonies prescribed by the magi. Next 
followed the horses that were to be sacrificed to the Sun. Immediately after 
them a white chariot, crowned with flowers, the pole of which was gilt : this 
was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came a second chariot of the same co- 
lour, and adorned in the same manner, to be offered to the Sun. After these 
followed a third, the horses of which were caparisoned with scarlet housings. 
Behind came the men who carried the Sacred fire in a large hearth. When 
all these were on their march, Cyrus himself made his appearance upon his 
car, with his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal (liadem. 
His under tunic was of purple mixed with white, which was a colour peculiar 
to kings. Over his other garments he wore a laige puiple cloak. His hands 
were uncovered. A little below him sat the master of the horse, who was of 
a comely stature, but not so tall as Cyrus, for which reason the stature of the 
latter appeared still more advantageously. As soon as the people perceived 
the prince, they all fell prostrate l^fore him, and worshipped him : whether 
it was, that certain persons appointed on purpose, and placed at proper dis- 
tances, led others by their example^ or that the people were moved to do it 
of their own accord, being struck with the appearance of so much pomp and 
magnificence, and with so many awful circumstances of majesty and splendour. 
The Persians had never prostrated themselves in this manner before Cyrus, 
tUl on this occasion* 

* Laraprid. in rita Alex. Serftr. 
t *AA^ xal Mata70T)tc6ftv&€To xi^vat «6tS»- 
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T'Vhen Cjim^B chariot was come out <^ the palace, the four tfiousand guardi 
began to inaich ; the ether two thousaiKl mored at the same time, and placed 
Ihemselvea oo each side of the chariot. Th^ eunuchs, or great officers of the 
kmg*s household, to the number of three hundred, richly clad, with javelins 
in their hands, and mounted upon stately horses, marched immediately after 
the chariot After them were led two hundrea horses of the kill's stable, 
each <^ them havii^ embroidered furniture and bits of gold. Next came the 
Persian cavalry, divided into four bodies, each consisting of ten thousand men ; 
then the Median horse, and after those the cavalry of the allies. The chari- 
ots of war. four abreast, brought up the rear, aiid closed &e procession. 

When they came to the fields consecrated to the gods, they offered their 
fcicrifices first to Jupiter, and then to the Sun. To the honour of the first, 
bulls were burnt, and to the honour of the second, horses, lliey likewise 
M^crificed sdme victims to the Earth, according to the appointment of the Magi ; 
then to the demi-gods, the patrons and protectors of Syria.* 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and solemn ceremony, Cyrus 
thought fit that it should conclude with games, and horse and chanot races. 
The place where they were was large and spacious. He ordered a certain 
portion of it to be marked out about the distance of five stadia,! and prop<»ed 
prizes for the victors of each nation, which were to encounter separately, and 
amoitt^ themselves. He himself won the prize in the Persian horse-races, for 
nobody was so complete a horseman as he. The chariots ran but two at > 
time, one against another. 

This kiiid of racing continued a long time afterwards amora[ the Persians, 
nxcept only that it was not always attended with sacrifices. All the ceremo 
nies beiiK ended, they returned to the city in the same order. 

Some days after, Cyrus to celebrate the victoiy be had obtained in the horse 
races, gave a great entertainment to all his chief officers, as well strainers as 
Medes and Persians. They had never yet seen any thing of the kind so sump- 
tuous and magnificent. At the conclusion of the (east he made ever^ one a 
nobJe present; so that they all went home with hearts overflowing with joy, 
admiration, and gratitude ; and all powerful as he was, master of all the East, 
and so many kingdoms, he did not think it descending from his majesty tc 
conduct the whole company to the door of bis apartment Such were the 
manners and behaviour of those ancient ttmes, when men understood how tc 
unite great simplicity with the highest degree of human grandeur.^ * 

ARTICLE III. 

THE BISTORT OF CTRUS FROM THE TAKING. OF BABTLON TO THE TIMS Ol 

HIS DEATH. 

Cyrus, findmg himself master of all the East by the taking of Babylon, did 
not imitate the example of most other conquerors, who sully the glory of their 
victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life, to which they fancy they may 
justly abandon themselves after their past toils, and the long course of hara- 
ships they have gone through. He thou^t it incumbent upon him to maintain 
his reputation by the same methods he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent 
conduct, by a laborious and active life, and a constant application to the duties 
of bis high station. 

SKCTIOV I. — CTRUS taxes A JOURNET INTO PERSIA. AT HIS RETURN FROM 
THENCE TO BABYLON, HE FORMS A FLAN OF GOVERNMENT FOR THE WHOLE 

EMPIRE. Daniel's credit and power. 

When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regulated his affairs at Babylon, he 
thought proper to take a journey into Persia.§ In his way thither he went 

* Amoa^ tbe ancieou, Sjrm it often pnt for AMyiM. t A little mora Uian Itttf a »!• 
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through Med\a, to visit his uncle Cyaxares, to whom he carried ver}' magnifi- 
cent preseris, telling him, at the same time, that he would find a noble {jalace 
at Babylo'n, ready prepared for him, whenever he should please to go thither ; 
and that he was to look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as 
his uncle lived, held the emj^ire only in copartnership with him, though he had 
entirely conquered and acquired it by his own valour. Nay, so far did he 
carry his complaisance, that he let his uncle enjoy the first rank. This is the 
Cyaxares, who is called in Scripture Darius the Mede ; and we shall find, that 
under his reign, which lasted but two years, Daniel had several revelations.* H 
appears, that Cyrus, when he returned from Persia, was accompanied by Cyax- 
ares to Babylon. 

When they arrived there, they concerted together a scheme of government 
(br the whole empire. They divided it into a hundred and twenty provinces.! 
And that the prince's orders might be conveyed with the greater expedition, 
Cyru^ caused post-houses to be erected at proper distances, where the couriers, 
that travelled day and night, found horses always ready, and by that means 
performed their journeys with incredible despatch.^ The government of these 
provinces was given to those persons that had assisted Cyrus most, and ren- 
dered him the gi-eatest service in the war.§ Over these governors were ap- 
pointed three superintendents, who were always to reside at court, and to whom 
the governors were to give an account, from time to time, of every thing that 
passed in their respective provinces, and from whom the^ were to receive the 
prince's orders and instructions ; so that these three principal ministers had the 
superintendency over, and the chief administration of, the great affairs of the 
whole empire. Of these three Daniel was made chief.ll He highly deservedsucb 
a preference, not only on account of his great wisdom, which was celebrated 
throughout all the East, and had appeared in a distinguished manner at Bel- 
shazzar's feast, but likewise on account of his great age, and consummate expe- 
rience. For at that time it was fully sixty-seven jears, from the fourth of 
Nebuchodonosor, since he had been employed as prime minister of the kings 
of Babylon. 

As this distinction had made him the second person in the empire, and placed 
him immediately under the king, the other courtiers conceived so great a 
jealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. As there was no hold to 
be taken of him, unless it was on account of the law of his God, to which they 
knew him inviolably attached, they obtained an edict from Darius, whereby all 
persons were forbidden to ask any thing whatever, for the space of thirty 
days, either of tiny god or any man, save of the king ; and that upon pain of 
bemg cast into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel was saying his usual pr^ers, 
with his face turned towards Jerusalem, he was surprised, accused, and cast 
into the den of lions. But being miraculously preserved, and comii^ out safe 
and unhurt, his accusers were thrown in, and immediately devoured by those 
animals. This event still augmented Daniel's credit and reputation. IT 

Towards the end of the same year, which was reckoned the first of Darius 
the Mede, Daniel, knowing by the compulation he made, that the seventy years 
of Judah's captivity, determined by the prophet Jeremiah,were drawing towards 
an end, he prayed earnestly to God, that he would remember his people, re- 
huild Jerusalem, and look with an eye of mercy upon his holy city, and the 
sanctuary he had placed therein. Upon which the angel Gabriel assured him 
ill a vision, not only of the deliverance of the Jews from their temporal capti- 
vity, but likewise of another deliverance much more considerable, namely, a 
deliverance from the bondage of sin and Satan, which God would procure to 
his church, and which was to be accomplished at the end of seventy weeks» 
that were to elapse from the time the order should be given for the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem, that is, after the space of four hundred and ninety years ; for, 

• A. M. 3466. AnU J. C. 538. t Ban* ru 1. t Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 382. 
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taking; each day for ayear» accoidiqg; to the lai^g;iiage sometimes used in holy 
Scripture, those seventy weeks of years make up exactly four hundred and 
ninety- years.* 

Cyrus, upon his retum to Babylon, had given orders for all his forces to join 
him there. On the general review made of them, he found they consisted of 
a hundred and twenty thousand horse, two tliousand chariots armed with 
scythes, and six hundred thousand foot. When he had furnished the garrisons 
with as many of them as were necessary for the defence of the severalparts of 
the empire, he marched with the remainder into S3rria, where he regulated the 
affairs of that province, and then subdued all those countries, as far as the Red 
Sea, and the confines 6f Ethiopia.! 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel was cast into the den uf 
lions, and miraculously delivered from them, as we have just related. 

Perhaps in the same interval also were those famous pieces of gold coined, 
which are called Darics, from the name of Darius the Mede, which for their 
fineness and beauty, were for several ages preferred to all other money tlirough- 
out the East. 

SECTION II. — THE BEGINNING OV THE UNITED EMPIRE OF THE PERSIANS AHI/ 
MEDES. THE FAMOUS EDICT OF CYRUS. DANIEl's PROPHECIES. 

Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of the Persians and Medes 
united under one and the same authority. This empire from Cyrus, the first 
king and founder of it, to Darius Codomanus, who was vanquished by Alex- 
ander the Great, lasted for the space of two hundred and six years, nan^ely, 
from the year of the world 3468 to the year 3674. But in this volume 1 jpro- 
pose to speak only of the first three kings ; and little remains to be said of the 
founder of this new empire. 

CyRus.t Cyaxares during at the end of two years, and Cambyses likewise 
ending his days in Persia, Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon him the 
government of the new empire. 

The years of Cyrus's reign are computed differently. Some make it thirty 
years, beginning from his first setting out from Persia, at the head of an army, 
to succour his uncle Cyaxares : others make the duration of it to be but seven 
years, because they date it only from the time when, by the death of Cyaxa- 
res and Cambyses, he became sole monarch of the whole empire.§ 

In the first of these seven years precisely, expired the seventieth year of the 
Babylonish captivity, when Cyrus published the famous edict, whereby the 
Jews were permitted to retum to Jerusalem.il There is fio question but this 
edict was ootained by the care and solicitations of Daniel, who was in great 
credit and authority at court. That he might the more eflfectually induce the 
king to grant him his request, he showed him undoubtedly the prophecies of 
Isaiah, wherein, above two hundred years before his birth, he was marked out 
by name, as a prince appointed by God to be conqueror, and to reduce a mul- 
titude of nations under his dominion j and, at the same time, to be the deliverer 
ol the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be rebuilt, and Jerusalem and 
Judea to be repossessed by their ancient inhabitants. I think it majr not be 
improper, in this place, to insert that edict at length, whi«h is certainly the 
most elorious circumstance* in the life of Cyrus, and for which it m.ay be pre- 
sumea God had endowed him with so many heroic virtues, and blessed bira 
with such an uninterrupted series of victories and success. 

" Now in the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, (that the word of the Lord, 
by the mouth of Jeremiah, might be Tulfilled,) the Lord stirred up the spirit 
of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclamation throughout all his king- 
dom, and put it also in writir^, saying. Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, The 
Lord God of heaven hath given me ail the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath 

♦ Dan. ix. 1—27. f Cjpop. 1. rHi. p. 233. t A. M. 3468. Ant. J C. SS8, 
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chained me tg build a house at Jerusalem, which in in Judab. Who is coere 
amon^ you of all his people ? his God be with him, and let him go up to Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel (he 
is the true God) which is in Jerusalem. And whosoever renviineth in any place 
where he sojourneth, let the men of his place help him with silver, and with 

fold, and with goods, and with beasts, besides the free-will-ofFering for the 
ouse of God that is in Jerusalem."* 

Cyrus at the same time restored to the Jews all the vessels of the temple of 
the Lord, vrhich Nebuchodonosor had brought from Jerusalem, and placed in 
the temple of his god Baal. Shortly after, the Jews departed under the con- 
duct of Zorobabel, to return into their own country. 

The Samaritans, who had formerly been the declared enemies of the Jews, 
did all they possibly could to hinder the building of the temple ; and though 
they could not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevailed by bribes and secret 
dealings with the ministers and other officers concerned therein, to obstruct the 
execution of it, so that for several years the building went on very slowly. \ 

h seems to have been out of grief to see the execution of this decree so long 
retarded, that in the third year of Cyrus, in the first month of that year, Daniel 
gave himself up to mourning apd fasting for three weeks together.^ He was 
then near the river Tigris in Persia. When this time of fasting was ended, 
he saw the vision concerning the succession of the kit^s of Persia, the empire 
of the Macedonians, and the conquests of the Romans. This revelation is rela- 
ted in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the prophecies of Daniel, of 
which 1 shall soon speak. 

By what we find in the conclusion of the last chapter, we have reason to con- 
jecture that he died soon after ; and, indeed, his great age makes it unlikely 
that he could live much longer ; for, at this time, he must have been at least 
eighty-five years of age, if we suppose him to have been twelve when he was 
carried to Babylon with the other captives. From that early &ge he had given 
proofs of something more than human wisdom, in the judgment of Susannah. 
He was ever afterwards veiy much esteemed by all the princes who reij^ned 
at Babylon, and was always employed by them with distinction in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs. 5 • 

Daniel's wisdom did not only reach to thirds divine and political, but also 
to arts and sciences, and particularly to that of architecture. Josephus speaks 
of a famous edifice built by him at Susa,|| in the manner of a castle, which he 
says still subsisted in his time, finished with such Wonderful art, that it then 
seemed as fresh and beautiful as if it had been but lately built. IT Within this 
palace the Persian and Parthian kings were usually buried ; and for the sake 
of the founder, the keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewish nation, 
even to his time. It was a common tradition in those parts for many ages, that 
Daniel died in that city,** and there they show his monument even to this day. 
It is certain, that he used to go thither from time to time, and he himself teils 
us, that " he did the king's business there ;"tt that is, was governor for the king 
of Babylon.* 

REFLECTIONS ON DANIEL *S PROPHECIES. 

I HAVE hitherto deferred making any reflections upon the prophecies of 
Daniel, which certainly to any reasonable mind are a very convincing proof 
of the truth of our religion. I shall not dwell upon that which personally re- 
lat'id to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in what manner, for the punishment 
of his pride, he should be reduced to the condition of the beasts of the field, 

* Exrti ii. 1—7. t E«ra ir. 1—5. % A. M. 3470. Ant. J. C. 534. Dan. x. 1— S. 
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and after a certain number of jears, restored again to his undA^tandir^ and 
to his throne. It is well known, the thing hajjpened exactly according to 
Daniel's prediction ; the kin^ himself relates it in a declaration, addressed to 
all the people and nations of his empire. Was it possible for Daniel to ascribe 
such a manifesto or proclamation to r»Jebuchadnezzar, if it had not been genuine ; 
. to speak of it, as a thing sent into all the provinces, if nobody had seen it ; and 
In the midst of Babylon, that was full both of Jews and Gentiles, to publish an 
attestation of so important a matter, and so injurious to the king, and of which 
the fahehood must nave been notorious to all the world ?* 

I shall content myself ^vith representing veiy briefly, and under one and the 
same point of view, the prophecies of Daniel, which signify the succession of 
(out great empires, and which for that reason have an essential and necessaiy 
relation to the subject matter of this work, which is only the history of those 
verv empires. 

The first of these prophecies was occasioned by the dream Nebuchadnezzar 
rad, of an image composed of different metals, gold, silver, brass, and iron , 
which image was broken in pieces, and beat as small as dust, by a little stone 
from the mountain, which aflerwards became itself a mountain of extraordinary 
height and magnitude.! This dream I have already spoken of at large. J 

About fiftjr years after, the same Daniel saw another vision, very like that 
which I have just been speaking of :§ this was the vision of the four \axge beasts, 
which came out of the sea. The brst was like a lion, and had eagle's win^ : 
the second was like a bear : the third was like a leopard, which had iour 
heads : the fourth and last, still more strong and terrible than the other, had 
great iron teeth ; it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with its feet. From the midst of the ten horns which this beast had^ there 
came u|) a little one, which had eyes like those of a man, and a mouth speaking 
great things, and this horn became greater than the others : the same horn made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them, until the Ancient of Days,lhat 
is, the everlasting God, came, and sitting upon his throne, surrounded with, ji 
thousand millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judgment upon the four 
beasts, whose time and duration he had determined, and gave the Son of Man 
power over all the nations and all the tribes, an evAlasting power and dominion 
which shall not pass away, and a kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally agreed, that these two visions, the one of the image composed 
of different metals^ the other of the four beasts that came out of the sea, sig- 
nified so many different monarchies, which ifrere to succeed one anotlier, were 
to be successively destroyed by each other, and were all to give place to the 
eternal empire of Jesus Uhrist, for whom alone they had subsisted. It is also 
agreed, that these four monarchies were those of the Babylonians, of the Per- 
sians and Medes united, of the Macedonians, and of the RcMnans.lJ This is 
plainly demonstrated by the very order of their succession. But where did 
Daniel see this succession and this order ? Who could reveal the changes of 
empires to him. but He only whp is the master of times and monarchies, who 
has determined every thing by his own decrees, and who, by a supernatural, 
revelation, imparts the knowledge of them to wfanm he pleases ?ir 

In the following chapter, this prophet still speaks with greater clearness and 
precision.** For after having represented the Persian and Macedonian monar- 
chies under the figure of two beasts, he thus expounds his meaning in the plain- 
est manner. The ram which hath two unequal horns, represents the kii^ of the 
Medes and Persians ; the ^oat which overthrows and tramples him under his 
feet, is the king of the Grecians ; and the great horn, which that animarhas bc- 



* Dan. iv. f Dan. ii. t Pare 38B of this volume. 

^ This was the first year of Belshaczar, king of Babylon. Dan. vii. 
n Some iBterpreters, instead of the Romans, put the king^s of Syria and Erypt, Alctandef** i 
^ ** He chanj^eth the timet and the seasons ; he removetb and aetteth up King* | he vevealetli Um Jmv 
and secret thinst ; and the light dwelleth yrith hijn.*' Dan. ii. 31, 32. '^ 

** Dan. viiL 
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(ween his eyes, represents the first king and fpundcr of that monarchy. How 
did Daniel see, that the Persian empire should be composed of two different 
nations, Medes and Persians ; and that this empire should be destroyed by the 
power of the Grecians? How did he foresee the rapidity of Aleia Oder's con- 
quests, which he so aptly describes, by saying, that "he touched not the ground?" 
Mow did he learn, that Alexander should not have any successor ec^ual to him- 
self, and that the first monarch of the Grecian empire should be likewise the 
most powerful ?* By what other light than tljat of divine revelation could he 
discover, that Alexander would have no son to succeed him ; that his empire 
would be dismembered, and divided into four principal kingdoms, and his 
successors would be of his nation, but not of his blood ; and that out of the 
/uins of a monarchy so suddenly fonned, several states would be established, 
d( which some would be in the east, others in the west, some in the south, and 
others in the north ? ^ 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of the eighth, and in 
the eleventh chapter, are no less astonishir^. How could Daniel in Cyrus's 
reign, foretell,! that the fourth of Cyrus's successors! should gather together 
all his forces, to attack the Grecian states ? How could this prophet, who lived 
so long before the times of the Maccabees, particularly describe all the per- 
secutions which Antiochus should bring upon the Jews ; the manner^of his abc 
lishing the sacrifices, which were dail^r offered in the temple of Jerusalem ; the 
profanation of that holy place, by setting up an idol therein, and the vengeance 
which God would inflict upon him for it ? How could he, in the first year of 
the Persian empire, foretell the wars which Alexander's successors would make 
in the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, their mutual invasions of one another's 
territories, their insincerity in their treaties and their marriage alliances, which 
could only be made to cloak their fraudulent and perfidious designs ?§ 

I leave to tlie intelligent and religious reader to draw the conclusion which 
naturally results from these predicticHis of Daniel: for they are so clear and 
express, that Porphyry, a professed enemy of the Christian religion, could find 
110 other way of disputing the divine origmal of them, than by j^retending that 
they were written aAer the events, and rather a narration of things past, than 
a prediction of things to come.ll 

Before I conclude this article of Dam'el's prophecies, I must desire the reader 
to remark, what an opposition the Holy Ghost has put between the einpires of 
tij^ worlfi^nd the kii^dom of Jesus Christ. In the former, every thing appeai-s 
gireat, splendid, and magnificent. Strength, power, gloiy, and majesty, seem 
to be their natural attendants. In them we easily discern those great warriors, 
those famous conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, who spread terror eveiy 
where, and whom nothing could withstand. But then they are represented as 
wild beasts, as bears, lions, and leopards, whose sole attribute is to tear in 
pierr^, to devour, and to destrojr. What an image and picture is this of con- 
querors ! How admirably does it instruct us to lessen the ideas we are apt to 
w>rm, as well of empires, as of their founders or goveniors ! 

In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. Let us consider its origm 
and first rise, or carefully examine its progress and growth at all times, and we' 
shall find, that weakness and meanness, if I may be allowed to say so, have 
always outwardly been its striking characteristics. It is the leaven, the grain 
of mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of tlie mountain. And yet, m leality, 
there is no true greatness but in this empire. The eternal Word is the founder 
and the king thereof. All the thrones of the earth come to pay homage to his, 
and to bow themselves before him. The end of his reign is the salvation of 

* ** And a mig^hty kim^ shall stand up, that shall nil« with |^at dominion: and his kingcdom shall be di> 
rided towards the four winds of hearen, and not to his posterity, nor according^ to his domioion which he 
ruled." Pan. xi. 3, 4. •• Four kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, but not in bis power." — Dan. 
vili. %. 

f •* Behold, there shall stand up yet three kings of Persia, and the fourth shall be far richer than they 
B.U : and by his strengUi, through his riches, he shall stir up all against the realm of Orecia.'*~Dan. xi. 2. 
X Xerxes. . 8 Dan. xi. 4—46. Q S. Hieron. in Proem, ad Com. in Dan. 
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mankind ; it is to make them etemalW liappy, aixl to ibrro to himself a nation 
of saints and just persons, who are all of them so many kings 3nd conquerors. 
It is for their sakesonly, that the whole world doth subsist : and when the num- 
ber of them shall be complete, '* then,'' says St. Paul, ^* cometh the end and 
consummation of all thing:**, when Jesus Christ shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule, and 
all authority and power."* 

Can a writer who sees, in the prophecies of Daniel, that the several empires 
of the world, aAer having subsisted tlie time determined for them bjr the sove- 
reign Disposer of kingdoms, do ail terminate and centre in the empire of Jesus 
Christ; — can a writer,! say, amid all these profaneobjects, forbear turning his 
eyes now and then towards that great and divine one, and not have it always 
in vjew, sit least at a distance, as the end and consummation of all othex's '^ 

SECTION III. — THE LAST YEARS OF CYRUS. THE DEATH OF THAT PRINCE. 

Let us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved by hi&own natural subjects, 
and by those of the conquered nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his 
labours and victories. His empire was bounded on the east by the river Indus, 
on the north by the Ca^ian and Euxine Seas, on the west by the .^^ean Sea, 
and on the south by £thiM)ia and the Sea of Arabia. He established his resi- 
dence in the midst of all tnese countries, spending generally seven months of 
the year at Babylon in the winter season, because of the warmth of that cli- 
mate ; three months at Susa in the spring, and two months at Ecbatana durins: 
the heat of the summer.! 

Seven years beii^ spent in this state of tranquillity, Cyrus returned into Per- 
sia, which was the seventh time from his accession to the whole monarchy, which 
shows that he used to go regularly into Persia once a year. Cambyses had 
now been dead for some time, and Cyrus himself was grown pretty old, bein^ 
at this time about seventy years of age ; thirty of which had passed since his 
being first made general of the Persian foiyces, nine from the taking of Babylon, 
and seven from his beginning to reign alone after the death of Cyaxares. 

To the very last he enjoyed a vigorous state of health, which was the fruit 
of his sober and temperate life. J And as they who give themselves up to drunk- 
enness and debauchery often feel all the infirmities of age, even while they are 
young, Cyrus, on the contrary, at a very advanced age, enjoyed all the vigour 
and advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, he ordered his child- 
ren, and the chief officers of the state, to be assembled about him ; and after 
having thanked the gods for all their favours towards him through the course 
of his life, and implored the like protection for his children, his countr>', aiid 
his friends, he declared his eldest son, Cambyses, his successor, and left the 
other, whose name was Tanaoxarcs, several very considerable governments 
He gave them both excellent instructions, by representing to them, that the 
main strength and support of the throne, was neither the vast extent of coun- 
tries, nor the number of forces, nor immense riches, but a due respect for the 
gods, a good understanding between brethren, and the art of acauiring and pre 
serving true and faithful friend.5. " I corrjure you, therefore, said he, " my 
dear children, in the name of the gods, to respect and love one another, if you 
would retain any desire to please me for the future. For I do not think you 
will esteem me to be no longer any thing, because you will not see me after 
my death. You never saw ray soul to this instant ; you must have known, 
however, by its actions, that it really existed. Do you believe, that honours 
would still be paid to those whose bodies are now but ashes, if their souls had 
no longer any being or power ? No, no, my sons ; I could never imagine that 

* 1 Cor. XV. 24. t Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 2S3, &c. 

; Cynrt, qtiidcm, apud Xenophontem co5Priiion«,qaem inoriens hubuit, cnm admodum senex essef, ncgal 
-m^uain aensUse •euectutem &uaia imbtscilliorf.ni fuctaDt, i^uani ndolescentia fuisset.-—Cic. de Ben. n.^ 
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the sou! on!y lived while m a mortal body, and died when separated from it. 
But if I mistake, and nothing of me shall remain after death, at least fear the 
grods, who never die, who see all things, and whose power is infinite. Fear 
them, and let that fear prevent jou from ever doing, or deliberating to do. any 
thing contrary to religion and justice. Next to them fear mankind, ana the 
ages to come. The gods have not buried you in obscurity, but have exposed 
you upon this great theatre to the view of the whole universe. If your actions 
are guiltless and upright, be assured they will augment your glory and power. 
For my body, my sons, when life has forsaken it, enclose it neither in gold nor 
silver, nor any other matter whatever. Restore it immediately to the 
EARTH. Can it be more happy than in being blended; and in a manner incor- 
porated, with the benefactress and common mother of mankind ?" After having 
given his hand to be kissed by all that were present, finding himself at the point 
of death, he added these last words : " Adieu, dear children ; may your lives 
be happy ; carry my last remembrance to your mother. And ibr you, my 
faithful friends, as well absent as present, receive this last farewell, and may 
you live in peace !" After having said this, he covered his face, and died 
equally lamented by all his people,* 

The order given by Cyrus to restore his body to the earth, is very remarka* 
ble. He would have thought it disgraced and irnured, if enclosed in gold or 
silver. Restore it to the earth, says he. Where did that prince learn, 
that it was from thence it derived its original ? Behold one of those precious 
traces of tradition as old as the world. Cyrus, after having done good to his 
subjects during his whole life, demands to be incorporated with the earth, that 
benefactress of the human race, to perpetuate that good, ia some measure, 
even after his death. 

CHARACTER AN0 EULOGY OF CYRUS. 

Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest conmieror, and the most ac- 
complished prince, to be found in profane history. He was possessed of all 
the qualities requisite to form a great man ; wisdom, moderation, courage, 
magnaniraitj^, noble sentiments, a wonderful ability in managing men's tem- 
pers and gaining their aflfections, a thorough knowledge of every branch of 
the militaiy art as far as that age had carried it, a vast extent of genius and 
capacity for forming, and an equal steadiness and prudence for executing the 
greatest designs. 

It is very common for those heroes who shine in the field, and make a great 
figure in the time of action, to make but a very poor one upon other occasions, 
arid in matters of a difierent nature. We are astonished, when we see them 
alone and without their armies, to find what a difference there is between a 
general and a great man ; to see what low sentiments and mean actions they 
are capable of in private life ; how they are influenced by jealousy, and go- 
verned by interest ; how disagreeable and even odious they render themselves 
by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they think necessary to 
preserve their authority, and which only serve to make them hated and despised 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared always the same, that is, 
always great, even in the most indifferent matters. Being assured of his great- 
ness, of which real merit was the foundation and support, he thought of no- 
thing more than to render himself affable, and easy of access : and whatever 
he seemed to lose by this condescending, humble demeanor, was abi^ndantly 
compensated by the cordial affection and sincere respect it procured him from 
his people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art of insinuation, so neces- 
sary for those that govern, and yet so little understood or practised. He knew 
perfectljr what advantages may result from a single vpord rightly timed, from 
an obliging carriage, from a command tempered with reason, from a little 

• A. M. 3J75. Ant J. C 5:29. 
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praise in gfrantiug^ a favour, and from soflentng a refusal with exprcssioiis of 
concern and good-will. His history abounds with beauties of this kind 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sovereigns want, who are pos- 
sessed of every thir<^ but faithful friends, and whose indigence in that parti- 
cular is concealed by the splendour and affluence with which they are sur- 
rounded, Cyrus was beloved, because he himself had a love for others ; for, 
lins a man any friends, or does he deserve to have any, when he himself is 
void of friendship ? Nothii^ affects us more, than to see in Xenophon, the 
manner in which Cyrus lived and conversed with his friends, always preserving 
as much dignity as was requisite to keep up a due decorum, and yet infinitely 
removed from that ill-judged haughtiness, which deprives the great of the 
most innocent and agreeable pleasure in life, that of conversing freely and so 
ciably with persons of merit, though of an inferior station.* 

The use he made of his friends may serve as a perfect model to all persons 
m authority. His friends had received from him not only the liberty, but an 
express command, to tell him whatever they thought.! And though be was 
much superior to all his officers in understanding, yet be never undertook any 
thing without asking their advice : and whatever was to be done, whether it 
was to reform any thing in the government, to make changes in the army, or 
to form a new enterprise, he would always have every man speak his senti- 
ments, and would often make use of them to correct his own ; so different was 
he from the person mentioned by Tacitus, who thought it a sufficient reason for 
rejecting the most excellent project or advice, that it did, not proceed from him- 
;self: C^silii, quamvis esregii^ quod ipse n(m afferet^ inimicus.X 

Cicero observes, that,d£ring the whole time of Cyrus's government, he was 
never heard to speak one rough or an^ry word : Cujus swnmo in imperto nemo 
unquamverhum idlum asperius audivit.^ What a high encomium for a prince 
is comprehended in thai short sentence ! Cyrus must have had a very great 
command of himself, to be able, in the miast of so much agitation, and in 
spite of all the intoxicating effects of sovereign power, always to preserve his 
mind in such a state of calmness and composure, that no crosses, disappoint- 
ments, or unforeseen accidents, should ever ruffie its tranquillity, or provoke 
him to utter any harsh or offensive expression. 

But, what was still greater in him, and more truly royal than all this, was bis 
steadfast persuasion, that all his labours and endeavours ought to tend to the 
happiness of his people ; and that it was not by the splendour of riches, by 
pompous equipages, luxurious living, or a magnificent table, that a king ought 
to distinguish nimself from his subjects, but by a superiority of merit in eveiy 
kind, and particularly by a constant indefatigable care and vigilance to pro- 
mote their interests, and to secure the public welfare and tranquillity.il He said 
himself one day, as he was discoursing with his courtiers upon the duties of a 
king, that a prince ought to consider himsell as a shepherd, Tf the image under 
which both sacred and profane antiquity represented good ki^s, aoa that be 
ought to exercise the same vigilance, care, and goodness. " It is his duty," says 
he, "to watch, that his people may live in safety and quiet; to chaige him- 
self with anxieties, and cares, that they may be exempt from them : to choose 
whatever is galutaiy for theni. and remove what is hurtful and prejudicial ; to 
place his delight in seeing tnem increase and multi})ly, and valiantly expose 
his own person in their defence and protection. This," says he, ** is the na 
tural idea, and the just image of a good king. It is retisonable, at the same time, 
that his subjects should render him all the service he stands in need of; but 
it is still more reasonable, that he should labour to make them happy ; because 
it is for that very end that he is their king, as much as it is the end and office 
of a shepherd to take care of his flock." 

* Habe* amtcoa, qm$. amicvt ipse es.— Panep. Trajaa f Plut. i. iu. de Ler. p. 604. 

X Hist. 1. i. c, 26. } Cic. 1. i. Epist. 21, a^ ^. Fratrcm. || Cyrop. L i. p. 27 • 

IT •• Thoa sbalt feed my people,*' «aad God to David, ^ Saoi. v. 2. JToiUiVC Xouv, says Homer m mmnj 
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Indeed, to be the guardian of the commonwealth, and to be king ; to be for 
the people, and to be their sovereign, is but one and the same thing. A man 
is born for others, when he is born to govern, because the reason and end of 
governing others is only to be useful and serviceable to them. The very basi^ 
and foundation of the condition of princes is, not tp be for themselves ; the 
I'esy characteristic of their greatness is, that they are consecrated to the public 
good. They may properly be considered as a light, which is placed on high, 
only to diffuse ana shed its beams on every thing below. Are such sentiments 
as these Lny disparagement to the dignity of the regal state ? 

It was by the concurrence of all these virtues that Cyrus founded such an ex- 
tensive empire in so short a time ; that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his 
conquests tot many years ; that he made nimself so much esteemed and be- 
Joved, not only by his own natural subjects, but by all the nations he had con- 
quered : that after his death he was universally regretted as the common father 
of all the people. 

We ought not, indeed, to be surprised that Cyrus was so accomplished in 
every virtue (it will be readily understood, that I speak only of pagan virtues,) 
because we know it was God himself, who had formed him to be the instrument 
and agent of his gracious designs towards his peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this prince, I do not mean that he 
did it by any sensible miracle, nor that he immediately made him such as we 
admire in the accounts we have of him in history. God gave him a happy 
genius, and implanted in his mind the seeds of all the noblest qualities, dis- 
})osing his heart at the same time to aspire after the most excellent and sublime 
virtues. But above all, he took care that this happy genius should be cultiva- 
ted by a good education, and by that means be prepared for the great designs 
for which he intended him. We may venture to say, without fear of being 
mistaken, that the greatest excellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education, 
where the confounding of him, in some sort, with his subjects, and the keeping 
him under the same subjection to the authority of his teachers, served to era- 
dicate that pride which is so natural to princes ; taught him to hearken to 
advice, and to obey before he came to command ; inured him to hardship and 
toil ; accustomed him to temperance and sobriety ; and, in a word, rendered 
him such as we have seen him throughout his whole conduct, gentle, modest, 
affable, obliging, compassionate ; an enemy to all luxury and pride, and still 
more so to flattery . 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of the most precious and valu- 
able gifts that Heaven can make to mortal men. The infidels themselves 
have acknowledged this; nor has the darkness of their false religion been 
able to hide these two remarkable tiiiths from their observation, that all good 
kii^s are the gift of God. and that such a gift includes many others ; for 
nothingcan be so excellent as that which bears the most perfect resemblance 
to the Deity ; and the noblest image of the Deity is a just, moderate, chaste, 
and virtuous prince, who rules with no other view than to establish the reign 
of justice and virtue. This is the portraiture which Pliny has left us of Trajan, ^' 
and which has a great resemblance to that of Cyrus. Jyullum est prastahiKus 
etpulchrius Dei munus erga mortcUes, quam castus^ et sanctus, etDeo siTmUi" 
fnusprtnccps,* 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, there seems to have been one cir- 
eumstance wanting to his glory, which would have enhanced it exceedingly ; 
I mean that of having struggled under some grievous calamity for some time, 
and of havii^ his virtue tried by some sudden reverse of fortune. I know, 
indeed, thpt the emperor Galba, when he adopted Piso, told him that the stings 
of prosperity were infinitely sharper than those of adversity ; and that the 
former put the soul to a much severer trial than the latter: Fortunam adhuc 
tantum adversam ttdisli : secunda res acriorihus sUtnudis txpiorarU ammosA 

* Fuegf. Tra^. t Tac. Hist I. i. e. 15. 
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Aik} the leason he g^ires is, that when misfortunes come with their whole weigbt 
upon a man's soul, she exerts herself, and summons all her strength to bear up 
the burden ; whereas prosperit}*^, attacking the mind secretly or insensibly 
leaves it all its weakness, and insinuates a poison into it, by ^ much the more 
dangerous, as it is the more subtile : Quia mUencn tolerarUur^ felicitate cor 
runwimur. 

However, it must be owned that adversity, when supported with nooleness 
and dignity, and surmounted by an invincible patience, adds a great lustre (o 
a prince's glory, and gives him occasion to display many fine qualities ;>nd 
virtues, which would have been concealed in the bosom of prosperity ; as a 
greatness of mind, independent of eveiy thing without ; an unshaken constancy, 
proof agam<tt the severest strokes of fortune ; an intrepidity of soul animated at 
the si^ht oi danger ; a fruitfulness in expedients, improving even from crosses 
and disappointments; a presence of mind, which views, and provides against 
every thing ; and lastly, a firmness of soul, that not only suffices to support itself, 
but is capable of supporting otliers. 

Cyrus wanted this kind of glory.* He himself informs us, that during the 
whole course of his life, which was pretty long, the happiness of it was never 
interrupted by any unfortunate accident : and that in all his designs tlie suc- 
cess had answered his utmost expectation. But he acquaints us, at the same 
time, with another thing almost incredible, and which was the source of all thai 
moderation and evenness of temper so conspicuous in him, and for which he 
can nevc;^ be sufficiently admired ; namely, that in the midst of his uninter- 
rupted prosperity he still preserved in his heart a secret fear, proceeding from 
the changes and misfortunes that might happen : and this prudent fear was not 
oly a preservative against insolence, but even against intemperate joy.j 

There remains one point more to be examined, with regard to this prince's 
reputation and character: I mean the nature of his victories and conquests, 
upon which I shall touch out lightly. If these were founded only upon ambi- 
tion, injustice, and violence, Cyrus would be so far from meriting the praises 
bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to be ranked among those famous 
robbers of the universe, those public enemies to mankind,! who acknowledged 
no right but that of force ; who looked upon the common rules of justice, as 
laws which only private persons were obliged to observe, and derc^atoiy to 
the majesty of kings ; who set no other bounds to their designs and pretensions, 
than their incapacity of canyin^ them any farther ; who sacrificed the lives of 
millions to their particular ambition ; who made their glory consist in spread- 
ing desolation and destruction, like fires and torrents ; and who reigned as 
bears and lions would if they were masters.§ 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest part of those pretended he- 
roes whom the world admires; and by such ideas as these, we ought to correct 
tlie impressions made upon our minds by the undue praises of some historians, 
and the sentiments of many, deceived by his false images of greatness, 

I do not know whether I am not biassed in favour of Cyrus, but he seems to 
me to have been of a veiy different character from those conquerors, whom I 
have just now described. Not that I would justify Cyrus in every respect, or 
represent hini as exempt from ambition, which undoubtedly w^ the soul of all 
his undertakings ; but he certainly reverenced the laws, and knew that there 
are unjust wars, which render him who wantonly provokes them accountable 
for all the blood that is shed. Now, every war is of this sort, to which the 
prince is induced by no other motive than that of enlarging his conquests, of 
acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering himself terrible to his neighbours. 

Cyrus, as we have seen, at the beginnmg of the war, founded all his hopes of 
success on the justice of his cause, and represented to his soldiers, in omer to 



* f/r<»P- ^' "*^">- P« 234. t OuK c»a fiiya (pjovcrv, 65' EUvpjaivccrOai inrdrraiAlX'K- 

t. Id in Romma fortuna sequius quod rftlidius. ICt sua netioere, privates domus : de alieois certare. ivet 
am lauden esM — Tacit. AaaaJ. lib. xv. cap. 1. " 

k Q.IW alia rita eiwet, si leones unique regnarent i — Sen. dc Clem. lib. i. cap. 36. 
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inspire them with the greater courage and confidence, that they were not the 
aggressors ; that it was the eneinjr that attacked them ; and that therefore they 
were entitled to the protection of the gods, who seemed themselves to have put 
iheir arms into their hands, that they might fight in defence of their friends and 
allies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's conquests, we 
shall find that they were all consequences of the victories he obtained over 
Croesus, king of Lydia, who was master of the greatest part of Lesser Asia ; 
and over the king of Babylon, who was master of all upper Asia, and many 
other countries ; both which princes were the aggressors.* 

With good reason, therefore, is Cyrus represented as one of |^e greatest 
princes recorded in history ; and his reign justljr proposed as the model of a 
perfect government, which it could not be, unless justice had been the basis and 
foundation of it : Cyrus a Xenopfwate scriptus adjusti efflgiemimperiu] 

SECTION IV. — ^WHEREIN HERODOTUS AND XENOFUON DIFFER IN THEIR 
ACCOUNTS OF CYRUS. 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in the substance and mast • 
essential part of the history of Cj;rus, and particularly in what ^elates to his 
expedition against Babylou, and his other conquests, yet differ extremely in the 
accounts they give of several very important facts, as the birth and death of that 
prince, and the establishment of the Persian empire. I therefore thmk myself 
obliffed to give a succinct account of what Herodotus relates as to these points. 

Hfe tells us, as Justin does after him, that Astyages^ king of the Medes, being 
warned by a frightful dream, that the son who was to be bom of his daughter 
would dethrone him, did therefore marry his daughter Mandane to a Persian 
of obscure birth and fortune, whose name was Cambyses : this daughter being 
delivered of a son, the king commanded Harpagus, one of his principal officers*. 
to destroy the infant. He, instead of killing the child, put it into the hands of 
one of the king's shepherds, and ordered nim to leave it exposed in a forest 
But the child, beii^ miraculously preserved, and secretly brought up by the 
shepherd's wife, was aflerwards knm^Ti to be the same by his grandfather, who 
contented himself with banishing him to the most remote parte of Persia, and 
vented all his wrath upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom be invited to a feast, 
and entertained with the flesh of his own son. Several jrears after, young Cj;- 
nis, being informed by Harpagus who he was, and being encouraged by his 
counsels and remonstrances, raised an army in Persia, ndarched against Asty- 
ages, came to a battle, and defeated him, and so transferred the empire from 
the Medes to the Persians.! 

The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little becoming so great 
a conqueior. This prince, according to him, carried his arms against the Scy- 
thians ; and, after having attacked them, in the first battle, feigned a flight, leaving 
a great quantity of wine and provisions behind him in the field. The Scythians 
did not fail to seize the booty. When they had drank freely, ?nd were asleep, 
Cyrus returned upon them, and obtained an^asy victory, taking a vast number 
of prisoners, among whona was the son of the queen, named Tomyris, who com- 
manded the army. This young captive prince, whom Cyrus refused to restore 
lo his mother, be icjg recovered from his drunken fit, and not able to endure his 
captivity, killed himself with his own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated 
ivith a desire of revenge, gave the Persians a second battle, and feigning a flight, 
as they had done before, by that means drew them iuto an ambush, and killed 
i bove two hundred thousand of their men, together with their king Cyrus. Then 
ordering Cyrus's head to be cut off, she flung it into a vessel full of blood, in 
suiting him at the same time with these opprobrious woras,§ " Now glut thy- 
self with blood, in which thou hast always delighted, and of*^ which thy thirst 
has always been insatiable.' *|| 
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Tbe account given by Kerodotus of the infancy of Cyrus, and his first ad- 
ventures, has much more the air of a romance than of a history. And as to 
the manner of his death, what probability is there that a prince, so experienced 
in Tvar, and no less renowned for his prudence than for his bravery, should so 
easily fall into an ambuscade laid for him by a woman ? What the same histo- 
rian relates concerning his hasty, violent passion, and his childish revenue upon 
the river Gyndes, in which one of his sacred horses was drowned, and which 
he immediately caused to be cut by his army into three hundred and sixty 
channels, is directly repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, who was a prince 
of extraordinary moderation and temper.* Besides, is it at all probable, that 
Cyrus, who was marching to the conquest of Babylon, should so idly waste liis 
time when so precious to him, should spend the ardour of his troops in suchaiv 
un{)rofitable piece of work, and miss the opportunity of surprisii^ the Baby- 
lonians, by amusing himself with a ridiculous war with a river instead of cariy- 
ing it against his enemies.t 

But what decides this point unanswerably in favour of Xenopbon, is the con- 
formity we find between his narrative and the holy Scripture ; where we see, 
that instead of Cyrus's having raised the Persian empire upon the ruins of that 
of the Medes, as Herodotus relates it, tlpose two nations attacked Babylon to- 
gether, and united their forces to reduce the formidable pi/wev of tbe Baby- 
lonian monarchy. 

From whence, then, could so great a difference as there is between these two 
historians proceed ? Herodotus himself explains it to us. In the veiy place 
where he gives the account of Cyrus's birth, and in th^t where he speaks of his 
death, he acquaints us, thai even at that time those two great events were re- 
lated different ways. Herodotus followed tliat which pleased him best ; lor 
it appears that he was fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and was very 
credulous. Xenophon was of a graver disposition and of less credulity ; and 
in the very beginning of his history informs us, that he had taken great care and 
pains to inform himself of Cyrus's birth, education and character. 



CHAPTER n. 
TBE BXSTOHT OF O AMB7SSS. 

As soon as Cambyses was seated on the throne, he resolved to make war 
against E^ypt, for a particular atfront, which, according to Herodotus, he pre- 
tended to have received from Amasis, of which 1 have already given an ac- 
count. But it is more probable, that Amasis, who had submitted fo Cyrus, 
and become tributary to him, might draw this war upon himself, by refusii?. 
after Cyrus's death, to pay tbe same homage and tribute to his successor, and 
by attempting to shake off his yoke.J 

Cambyses, in order to carry on the war with success, made vast preparation 
both by sea and land. The Cypriots and Phoenicians furnished him with slups. 
As for his land army, he added to his own troops a great number of Grecians 
lonians, and ^Eolians, which made up the principal part of his forces, biit 
none was of greater service to him in this war, than Phanes of Halicarnassu?, 
who, being the commander of some auxiliary Greeks in the service of Amasjs, 
and being in some manner dissatisfied with that prince, came over to Camby- 
ses, and gave him such intelligence concerning the nature of the coiintiy,tjje 
strength of the enemj^, and the state of his affairs, as very much facilitated the 
success of his expedition. It was particularly by his advice, that he contracted 
with an Arabian king, whose territories lay between the confines of Palestine aoa 
^gyptj to furnish his army with water during his march through the desert thai 
lay between those two countries : which agreement that prince fulfilled. t>y 
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sending the water on the backs of cameb, without which Cambjses could never 
bave marched his army that way.* 

Having made all these preparations, he invaded Egypt in the fourth year of 
his reign | When he arrived upon the frontiers, he was informed that Amasis 
was just dead, and that Psammenitus, his son, who succeeded him, was busy 
in collecting all his forces, to hinder him from penetrating into his kingdom. 
Before Cambyses could open a passage into the country, it was necessary he 
should render himself master of Pelusium, which was the key of Egypt on the 
side where he invaded it. Now Pelusium was so strong a place, that in all 
probability it must have stopped him a great while. But, accordir^ to Polyae- 
nus, to facilitate this enterprise, Cambyses adopted the following stratagem. 
B(Mng informed that the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he placed in 
the front of his army a great number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals, 
which were looked upon as sacred by that nation^ and then attacked the city 
by storm. The soldiers of the garrison, not darii^ either to fling a dart, or 
shoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting some of those animals, Cambyses 
became master of the place without opposition.^ 

When Cambyses had got possession of the city. Psammenitus advanced 
with a great army to stop his progress ; and a considerable battle ensued be- 
tween them. But before they engaged, the Greeks, who were in the army of 
Psammenitus, in order to be revenged of Phanes for his revolt, took his child 
ren, which he bad been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut their 
throats between the two camps, and in presence of the two armies drank their 
blood. This outrageous cruelty did not procure them the victoiy. The Per- 
sians, enraged at so horrid a spectacle, fell upon them with great fury, quickly 
routed and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, the greatest part of which were 
killed upon the spot. Those that could save themselves escaped to Memphis.§ 

On the occasion of this battle, Herodotus takes notice of an extraordinary 
circumstance, of which he himself was a witness. The bones of the Persians 
and Egyptians were still in the place where the battle was fought, but separated 
from one another. The skulls of the Egyptians were so hard, that a violent 
stroke of a stone would hardly break them ; and those of the Persians so soft, 
that you might break them, or pierce them through, with the greatest ease 
imaginable. The reason of this difference was, that the former, from their in- 
fancy, were accustomed to have their heads shaved, and to go uncovered, 
whereas the latter had their heads always covered with their tiaras, which is 
one of their principa4 ornaments. || 

Cambyses, having pursued the fugitives to Memphis, sent a herald into the 
city, in a vessel of Mitylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis stood, to 
summon the inhabitants to surrender. But the people, transported with rage, 
fell upon the herald, and tore him and all that were with him to pieces. Cam- 
byses, having soon after taken the place, fully revenged the indignity, causing 
ten times as many fWptians, of the first nobility, as there had been of nis people 
massacred, to be publicly executed. Amoi^ these was the eldest son of Psam- 
menitus. As for the king himself, Cambyses was inclined to treat him kindly 
He not only spared his life, but appointed him an honourable maintenance. 
But the Egyptian monarch, little affected with this kind usage, did what ho 
could to raise new troubles and commotions, in order to recover his kingdom; 
as a punishment for which, he was made to drink bull's blood, and died imme- 
diately. His reign lasted but six months, after which all Egypt submitted to 
the conqueror On the news of this success, the Lydian? the Cyrenians, and 
the Barceans, all sent ambassadors with presents to Qambyses, to offer him 
their subroissions.lT 

From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which was the burying-place of 
the kings of Egypt. As soon as he entered the palace, he caused the body of 
Amasis to be taken out of his tomb ; and, after having exposed it to a thousand 
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indemnities in his own firc&cnce, be ordered it to be cast into tbe fire andbuint, 
i\ hicfa was a tbine: equally conlrary to the customs of tbe Persians and Egyp- 
tians. Tbe rage this prince tcstiiied against the dead carcase of Amasis. shows 
lo what a degree be hated bis person. Whatever was the cause of that aver- 
sion, it serins to have been one of tne chief motives Cambyses bad for carrying 
his arms into Egypt.* 

The next year, which was the sixth of bis reign, he resolved to make wai in 
three different countries ; against the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the 
Ethiopians. Tbe first of these projects he was obh'ged to lay aside, because 
tbe Phoenicians, without whose assistance he could not cany on that war, refused 
to succour him a|g;ainst tbe Carthaginians, who were dAcended from tbem, Car- 
thage being originally a Tyrian colony.f 

Sut, beir^ determined to invade the other two nations, be sent ambassadors 
into Ethiopia, wbo^ under that character, were to act as spies for him, to leam 
the state and streitt^tb of the country, and give him intelligence of both. They 
carried presents along with them, such as tbe Persians were used to make, as 
purple, golden bracelets, perfumes, and wine. These presents, amope which 
there was nothing useful or serviceable to life, except the wine, were despised 
by tbe Ethiopians ; neither did they make much more account of bis ambas- 
sadors, whom they took for what they really were, spies and enemies in dis- 
guise. However, tbe king of Ethiopia was willing, after his manner, to make 
a present to the kii^ of Persia ; and takir^ a bow m his bands, which a Persian 
was so far from being able to draw, that be could scarcely lift it, he drew it in 
presence of the ambassadprs, and told them : '* This is tbe present and tbe 
counsel the king of Ethiopia gives the king of Persia. When tbe Persians shall 
be able to use a bow of this size and strengtli, with as much ease as I have now 
bent it, then let him come to attack the Ethiopians, and bring more troops with 
him than Cambyses is master of. In the mean time, let them thank the gods 
for not having put it into the hearts of the Ethiopians to extend then: dominions 
beyond their own country."J 

This answer having enraged Cambyses, he commanded bis army to b^in 
their march immediately, without considering, that be neither had provisions, 
nor any thing necessary tor such an expedition : but he left the Grecians be- 
hind him, in his newly conquered country, to keep it in subjection during bis 
absence.§ 

As soon as he arrived at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, he detached fifty thou 
sand of his men against tbe Ammonians, ordered them to ravage tbe country, 
and to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was famous there. But, 
after they bad made several days march in tbe desert, a violent wind blowing 
from tbe south, brought such a vast quantity of sand upon the army, that the 
men were all overwhelmed and buried under it.|| 

In the mean time, Cambyses marched forward like a madman against tbe 
Ethiopians, notwithstanding bis bein^ destitute of all sorts of }>rovisions,which 
auickJy caused a terrible famine in bis army. He had still time, says Hero- 
dotus, to remedy this evil ; but Cambyses would have thought it a dishonour to 
have desisted from his undertaking, and therefore proceeded in bis expedition. 
M first his army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees c 
but, coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, they were reduced 
to the necessity of eating their beasts of burden. At last they were brought 
to such a cruel extremiW*, as to be obliged to eat one another ; eveiy tenth 
man upon whom tbe lot Tell, being doomed to serve as meat fbr his convpan- 
ions ; a meat, says Seneca, more cruel and terrible than famine itself : jDeci- 
mum guemque sortiti, dlUtnentumhabueruntfame s(£vitffi.% Notwithstanding all 
Ibis, tne king still persisted in his design, or rather in his madness, nor did the 
miserable desolation of his army make him sensible of his error. But at length, 
begmnii^ to be afi^id for bis own person, he ordered them to return. I)« 
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ring all this dreadful famine amone the troops, Cvvho would believe U ?) there 
was no abatement of delicacies atjiis table, ana camels were still reserved to 
carr^ his kitchen furniture, and the instruments of his luxuiy : Servabantur 
iUi iTUerimgetieroscB avesj et insirunienta eptdarum cmnelis v^baniUTy cum 
sortirentur tnilites «?« quis male periret, guis p^w vtvereL* 

The remainder of nis arn>y, of which the greatest part was lost in this ex* 
pedition, he brought back to Thebes, where he succeeded much better in 
the war declared against the gods, whom he found more easy to be conquered 
than men. Thebes was full of temples, that were incredibly rich and magni- 
ficent. AH these Cambyses pillaged, and then set them on fire. The rich- 
ness of these temples must nave been vastly great, since the very remains, 
saved from the flames, amounted to an immense sum, three hundred talents 
of gold, and two thousand three hundred talents of silver.! He likewise car- 
ried away at this time the famous circle of gold, that encompassed the tomb 
of Ozymandias, being three hundred and fiJty-five cubits in circumference, 
and in which were represented all the motions of the several constellations.l 

From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dismissed all the Greeks, 
and sent them to their respective homes ; but on his retuni into the city, find- 
ing it full of rejoicings, ne fell into a great rage, supposing all this to have 
been for the ill success of his expedition. He therefore called the magistrates 
before him, to know the meaning of these public rejoicings ; and upon their 
telling him, that it was because they had found their g|od Apis, he would not 
believe them, but caused them to be put to death as impostors that ii^ulted 
him and his misfortunes. And then he sent for the priests, who made him the 
same answer ; upon which he replied, that since their god was so kind and 
familiar as to appear among them, he would be acquainted with him, and 
therefore commanded him forthwith to be brought to him. But when instead 
of a god he saw a calf, he was strai^ly astonished, and falling again into a 
rage, he drew out his dagger, and run it into the tiiigh of the beast ; and then, 
upbraiding the priests for their stupidity in worshipping a brute for a god, or- 
dered them to be severely whipped, and all the Egyptians in Memphis, tha 
should be found celebrating the feast of Apis, to be slain. The god was car 
ried back to the temple, where he languished of his wound for some time, 
and then died.§ 

The Egyptians say, that ailer^his fact, which they reckoned to have been the 
highest instance of impiety that ever was committed among them, Cambyses 
crew mad. But his actions showed him to have been mad long before, of which 
he continued to give various instances : among the rest are these following.il 

He had a brother, the only son of Cyrus, besides himself, and bom of the 
same mother : his name, according to Aenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Hero- 
dotus calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Meigis. He accompanied Cambyses in 
his Egyptian expedition. But, being the only person, among all the Persians, 
that could draw the bow whiph the ambassadors of Cambyses brought him 
from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyses from hence conceived such a jealousy 
against him, that he could bear him no longer in the army, but sent him back 
into Persia. And not long after, dreaming that somebody told him^hat Smer- 
dis sat on the throne, he conceived a suspicion that his brother aspired to the 
throne, and sent after him into Persia, Prexaspes, one of bis chief confidents, 
with orders to put him to death, which he accordingly executed. IF 

This murder was the cause of another still more criminal. Cambyses had 
with him in the camp his youngest sister, whose name was Meroe. Herodotus 
informs us in what a strange manner his sister became his wife. As the prin- 
cess was exceed ii^ly beautiful, Cambyses absolutely »esolved to marry her. 
To that end he called together all the judges of the Persian nation, to whom 
belonged the interpretation of their laws, to know of them, whether there wa« 
any law that would allow a brother to mariy a sister. The judges, being un- 
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willing^ on the one hand directlj to authorize such an incestuous marriage, aiid 
on Uie other, fearing the king's violent temper should they contradict bim, en- 
deavoured to find out a subterfuge, and gave him t}iis craily answer : that they 
bad DO law indeed which permitted a brother to many a sister, but they bad 
a law which allowed the king of Persia to do what he pleased. This answer, 
serving his purpose as well as a direct approbation, be solemnly married her, 
and he^by gave the first example of that incest, which ivas afterwards* prac- 
tised by mont of his successors, and by some of them carried so far as to marry 
their own daughters, how repugnant soever it be to modesty and good order. 
This lady he carriea with him in all his expeditions^ and her name being Me- 
loe, he |ave it to an island in the Nile, between Egypt and Ethiopia, on tbe 
conquerine of it, having advanced thus far in his wijd march against tbe Ethio- 
pians. The circumstance that gave occasion to his ^urdenng this princess, 
was as follows. One day Cambyses was diverting himself in seeing a combat 
between a young lion and a young dog; the lion having tiie better, another 
dog, brother to him that was engaged, came to his assistance, and helped bim 
to master the lion. This adventure mightily delighted Cambyses, but drew 
tears from Meroe, who being obliged to tell her husband the reason of her 
weeping, confessed that this combat made her call to mind the fate of her 
brother Smerdis, who had not the same good fortune as that little dog. There 
needed no more than this to excite the rage of this brutal prince, mio imme- 
diately gave her, notwithstanding her being with child, such a blow with his 
foot on toe belly, that she died of it. So abominable a marris^e deserved no 
better end.* 

He caused also several of the principal of his followers to be buried alive, 
and daily sacrificed some one or other of them to his wild fury. He had 
obliged Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and favourites, to declare to 
him what his Persian subjects thought and said of him. ** They admire. Sir," 
says Prexaspes, " a great many excellent qualities they see in you, but they 
are somewhat mortified at your immoderate love of wine.'' "I understand 
you," replied the king, " that is, they pretend that wine dejjrives me of my 
reason ; you shall be judge of that immediately." Upon which he began to 
drink excessively, pouring it down in laiger quantities than he had ever done 
before. Then ordering Prexaspes's son, who was his chief cup-bearer, to stand 
upright at the end of the room, with his left nand upon his head, he took his 
bow, and levelled it at him ; and declaring that he aimed it at his heart, let 
fly, and actually shot, him in the heart. He then ordered his side to be opened, 
and showit^ the father tbe heart of his son. which the arrow bad pierced, 
asked bim, in an insulting, scoffing manner, if he had not a steady hand ? The 
wretched father, who ought not to have had either voice or life remaining, 
after a stroke like this, was so mean-spirited as to reply, *' Apollo himself 
could not have shot better." Seneca, who copied this stoiy from Herodotus, 
after having shown his detestation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, con- 
demns still more tbe cowardly and monstrous flatteiy of the father : Scelera- 
tins telum illud laudcttmn eH, quam ndsmm,^ 

When Groesus took upon him to advise Cambys^ against these proceedings, 
and laid before bim the ill consequences they would lead to, he ordered him 
to be put to death. And when those who received his order, knowing he 
would repent of it the next day, deferred the execution, he caused them alf io 
be put to death, because they had not obeyed his commands, though at the 
same time he expressed great joy that Croesus was alive.J 

It was about this time, Oretes, one of the satraps of Cambyses, who had the 
government of Sardis, after a very strange and extraordinary manner, brought 
about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. The story of this Polycrates is 
of so sii^ular a nature, that the reader will not be displeased if I repeat it here. 

This Polycrates was a prince, who, throigh the whole course of his life, had 

en perfectly prosperous and successful in all his affairs, and had never met 
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with the least disappointment, or unfortunate accident, to disturb hts felicity. 
Amasis, king of Egypt, his friend and ally , thought himself obliged to send hine 
a letter of admonition upon that subject. In this letter he declared to him, that 
he had terrible apprehensions concerning his condition ; that such a long and 
uninterrupted course of prosperity was to be suspected ; that some malignant 
invidious god, who looks upon the fortune of men with a jealous eye, would 
certainly, sooner or later, brii^ niin and destruction upon him ; and, in order 
to prevent such a fatal stroke, he advised him to procure some misfortune to 
himself by some voluntary loss, that he was persuaded would prove a sensible 
mortification to him.* ^ 

The tyrant followed his advice. Haying an emerald ring which he highly 
esteemed, particularly for its nrious workmanship, as he was walkit^ upon 
the deck otone of his galleys with his courtiers, he threw it into the sea with 
out any one's perceivmg what he had done. Not many days after, some 
fishermen, havii^xaught a fish of an extraordinary size, made a present of 
to Polycrates. When the fish was opened, the king's ring was found in the 
belly of it. His surprise was very great, and his joy still greater. 

When Amasis heard what had happened, he was veiy differently affected 
with it. He wrote another letter to rolycrates, telling him, that to avoid the 
mortification of seeing his friend and ally fall into some grievous calamity, he 
from that time renounced his friendship^ and alliance. A Strang^, whimsical 
notion I as if friendship was merely a name, or a title destitute of all substance 
and reality. 

Be that as it will, tiie thing did really happen as the Egyptian king appre- 
hended. Some yeajps after, about the time Cambyses fell sick,Oretes, who, as 1 
said before, was his governor at Sardis, not being able to bear the reproach 
which another satrap had cast upon him, in a private quarrel, for his not 
having yet conquered the isle of Samos, which lay so near his government, and 
would be so commodious to his master, Oretes, upon this resolved, at any rate, 
to destroy Polycrates^ that he might get possession of the island. The way he 
took to effect his design was this. He feigned an inclination, upon some pre 
tended discontent, to revolt from Cambyses, and in order, he said, to secure his 
treasure and effects, he was determinea to deposit them in the hands of Poly- 
crates, at the same time to make him a present of one half of them, which would 
enable him to conquer Ionia and the adjacent islands, a project he had long had 
in view. Oretes knew the tyrant loved money, and passionately coveted to en- 
large his dominions. He therefore laid that double bait before him, by which 
he equally tempted his avarice and ambition. Polycrates, that he might not 
rashly engage in an affair of ^t importance, thought it proper to inform him- 
self more surely of the truth of the matter, and to that end sent a raessenffer of 
•his own to Sardis. When he came there, Oretes showed him a vast number of 
bags full of gold as he said, but in truth filled with stones, and having only the 
mouth of them covered with gold coin. As soon as he was returned home, roly- 
crates, impatient to go and seize hie prey, set out for Sardis, contrary to the 
advice of all his friends, and, and took along with him Democedes, a cele- 
brated physician of Crotona. Immediately on his arrival, Oretes had him ar- 
rested, as an enemy to the state, and as such caused him to be handed. In such 
an ignominious and shameful manner did he end a life, which hadl)een but one 
continued series of prosperity and good fortune.! 

Cambyses, in the beginning of the eighth year of his reiffn, left Egypt in 
order to return into Persia. When he reached Syria, he found a herald there, 
sent from Susa to the army, to let them knpw that Smerdis, the sou of Cyrus, 
was proclaimed king, and to coinmand them all to obey him. This event had 
been brought about in the following manner. Cambyses, at his departure from 
Susa on his Egyptian expedition, had lef\ the administration of affairs durir^ 
kis absence in the hands of Patisithes, one of the chief of the Magi. This 
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Fatisithes had a brother stronglj resembling^ Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and 
who, perhaps, for that reason was called by the same name. As soon as Fa- 
tisithes was fully assured of the death of that prince, which was concealed 
from the public, knowing, at the same time, that Cambyses indulged his ex- 
travagance to such a degree, that he was grown insupportable, he, placed las 
own brother upon the throne, giving out that he was the true Smerdis, the son 
of Cyras ; and immediately despatched heralds into all the parts of the em- 
pire, to give notice of Smerdis's accession, and to require all the subjects 
thereof to pay him obedience.* 

Cambyses caused the herald that came with these orders into Srria to be 
arrested : and having strictly examined him in the presence of Prexaspes^ 
who had received orders to kill his brother, he found that the true Smerdis 
was certainly dead, and he who had usurped the throne was no other thai 
Smerdis theMagian. Upon this he made great lamentations, that being de- 
ceived b^ a dream, and the identity of the names, he had been induced to 
destroy his own broUier ; and immediately gave orders for his army to march 
and cut off ^e usurper. But as he was mounting his horse for this expedition, 
his sword slipped out of its scabbard, and gave him a wound in the thigh, ot 
which he died soon afler. The Egyptians remarking, that it was upon the 
same part of the bod^r where he had wounded their god Apis, looked upon it 
as a ludgment upon him for that sacrilegious impiety .t 

While he was in E^pt, having consulted the oracle of Butos, which was 
famous in that country, he was told that he should die at Ecbatana ; under- 
standing this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved to preserve his life b^ nevei 
ffoing thither ; but what he thought to avoid in Media, he found in Syria ; for 
the town where he lay sick of this wound was also called Ecbatana. On this 
being made known to him, taking it for certain that he must die there, he as- 
sembled the chiefs of the Persians together, and representing to them that it 
was Smerdis the Magian who had usurped the throne, eamestfy exhorted them 
not to submit to that impostor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass from the 
Persians again to the Medes, of which cation the Magian was, but to take care 
to set up a king over them of their own people. The Persians, thinking he 
had said all this out of hatred to his brother, paid no regard to it, but upon his 
death, quietly submitted to him whom they found on the throne, supposing him 
to be the true Smerdis.J 

Cambyses reiffned seven years and five, months. In Scripture he is called 
Ahasuerus. When he first came to tlie crown, the enemies of the Jews made 
their addresses directly to him, desiring him to prevent the buildmg of theii 
temple. And their application was not in vain. Indeed, he did not openly 
revoke the edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps outpf some remains of respect 
for his memory, but in a great measure frustrated its intent, by the many dis- 
couragements he laid the Jews under ; so that the work went on veiy siow]> 
during his reign.§ 



CHAPTER III. 

TBE BISTORT OF SMZSRDZS TBE MAOZAIT. 

This prince is called in Scripture Artaxerxes. As soon as he was settled 
on the throne, by the death of Cambyses,!| the inhabitants of Samaria i\Tpote 
a letter to him, setting forth what a turbulent, seditious, and rebellious people 
the Jews were. By virtue of this letter, they obtained an order from the king") 
prohibiting the Jews from proceeding any farther in the rebuilding of their 
r.ity and temple. So that the work was suspended till the second year of Da- 
' for about the space of two years. 
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The Magian, sensible how important it was for him that the imposture should 
not be discovered, affected, according to the custom of the eastern raonarclis 
in those times, never to appear in public, but to live retired in his palace, and 
there transact all his affairs by the intercourse of his eunuchs, without admit- 
ting any, but his most inti.nate confidants, to his presence. 

And, the better to secure himself in the possession of the throne he had 
usurped, he studied, from his first accession, to gain the affections of his sub- 
jects, by grantii^ them an exemption from taxes, and from all military ser\*ice 
for three years ; and did so many things for their benefit, that his death was 
much lamented by the generality of the Persians, on the revolution that hap- 
pened afterwards.* 

But the very precautions he made use of, to keep himself out of the way 
of bein^ discovered either by the nobility or the people, did but make it the 
more suspected that he was not the true Smerdis. He had married all his 
predecessor's wives, and among them Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, and Phe- 
dyma, a daughter of Otanes, a noble Persian of the first cjuality. This noble- 
man sent a trusty messenger to his daughter, to know of her whether the king 
was really Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, or some other man. She answered, that 
having never seen S jierdis, the son of Cyrus, she could not tell. He then, by a 
second message, desired her to inquire of Atossa, who could not but know her 
own brother,- whether this was he or not. Whereupon she informed him, that 
the present king kept all his wives apart, so that they never could converse 
with one another, and that therefore she could not come at Atossa, to ask this 
question of her. He sent her a third message, whereby he directed her that 
when he should next lie with her, she should take the opportunity when he 
was fast asleep, to feel whether he had any ears or no. For Cyrus havine 
caused the ears of Smerdis the Magian to "be cut off for some crime, he told 
her, that if the person she lay with had ears, she might satisfy herself that he 
was Smerdis the son of Cyrus ; but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, and 
therefore unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. Phedyma, having 
received these. instructions, took the next opportunity of maklTg the trial she 
was directed to ; and findii^ that the person she lay with had no ears, she sent 
word of it to her father, whereby the frauJwas discovered.f 

Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with five more of the chief 
Persian nobility ; and Darius, an illustrious Persian nobleman, whose father, 
Hystaspes, was governor of Persia,! coming very seasonably, as they were form- 
ing their plan, was admitted into the association, and vigorously promoted the 
execution. The affair was conducted with great secrecy, and the very day 
fixed, lest it should be discovered.§ 

While they were concertir^ their measures, an extraordinary occurrence, 
which they had not the least expectation of, strangely perplexed the Magians. 
In order to remove all suspicion, they h'>d proposed to Prexaspes, and ob- 
tained a promise from him, that he would publicly declare before the people, 
who were to be assembled for that purpose, that me king upon the throne wa« 
truly Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. II 

When the people were assembled, which was on the very same day, Prex- 
aspes spoke from the top of a tower, and, to the great astonishment of aill pre- 
sent, sincerely declared all that had passed ; that he had with his own hand 
killed Sriferdis, the son of Cyrus, by order of Cambyses ; that the person who 
now possessed the throne, was Smerdis the Magian ; that he begged pardon of 
the gods and men for the crime he had committed, by compulsion and against 
his will. Having said this, he threw himself headlong from the top of the 
tower, and broke his neck. It is easy to imagine what confusion the news of 
this accident occasioned in jhe palace. 

The conspirators, without knowing any thing of what had happened, were 
going to the palace at this juncture, and were suffered to enter unsuspected , 

^ Hero<t 1. iii. c. fi7. f Idcxn.c. 68* % The province m Mdl«4. 
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for the outer g;uard, knowing H^em U» be persons of the first rank at court, did 
not so much as ask them any questions. But coming near the* king's apartment, 
and finding the officers there unwilling to give admittance, they drew their 
scimitars, fell upon the guards, and forced their passage. Smerdis the Magian 
and his brother, who were deliberating tcgg;ether upon the affair of Prexaspes, 
hearing a sudden uproar, snatched up their arms, made the best defence they 
could, and wounded some of the conspirators. One of the two brothers being 
quickly killed, the other fled into a distant room to save himself, but was pur- 
sued tnither by Gobryas and Darjus. Gobryfts having seized him, held him 
fast in his arms ; but, as it was quite dark in that place, Darius was afraid to 
kill him, lest, at the same time, he should kill his friend. Gobiyas, judering 
what it was that restrained him, obliged him to run his sword through the ma- 

Sian*s body, though he should happen to kill them both together, But Darius 
id it with so much dexterity and good fortune, that he killed the Magian with- 
out hurting his companion.* 

In the same instant, with their hands all besmeared with blood, thej went 
out of the palace, exposed the heads of the false Smerdis and his brother Pati* 
sithes to the eyes of the people, and declared the whole imposture. Upon this, 
the people grew so enraged against the impostors, that they fell upon their 
whole sect, and slew as many of them as they could find. For this reason, the 
day on which this was done, became thenceforward an annual festival amona 
the Persians, by whom it was celebrated with great rejoicings. It was called 
The slaughter of the Magi; none of that sect venturing to appear in public upon 
that festival.! 

When the tumult and disorder, inseparable from such an event, were ap- 
peased, the lords who had slain the usurper entered into consultation amci^ 
themselves, what sort of government was most proper for them to establish. 
Otanes, who spoke firet, declared directly against monarchy, strongly repre- 
senting and exaggeratii^ the dangers and inconveniences to which that form 
of government was liable, chiefly flowing, according to him, irom the absolute 
and unlimited power annexed to it, by which the most virtuous man is almost 
unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, b}[ declaring upon a popu- 
lar government. Megabyzus, who next delivered his opinion, admitting all 
that the other had said against a monarchial government, confuted his reasons 
for a democracy. He represented the {)eople as a violent^ fierce, and ungo- 
vernable animal, that acts only by caprice and passion. ^' A king," said he, 
'• knows what he does ; but the people neither know nor hear any thine, and 
blindly give themselves up to those who know how to manage them.^ He 
therefore declared for an aristocracy, wherein the supreme power is confided 
to a few wise and experienced persons. Darius, who spoke last, showed the 
♦ mconveniences of an aristocracy, otherwise called oligarchy, wherein reign dis- 
trust, envy, dissensions, and ambition, all natural sources of faction, sedition, 
and murder, for which there is usually no other remedy than submitting to one 
man's authority : and this is called monarchy , which of all forms of government 
is the most commendable, the safest, and the most advantageous ; the gbod that 
can be done by a prince, whose power is enual to/the goodness of his inclina- 
tions, being inexpressibly great. ** In short," said he, " to determine this point 
by a fact which to me seems decisive and undeniable, to what form of govern- 
ment is the present greatness of the Persian empire owing ? Is it not that which 
I am now recommending?" The opinion of Darius was embraced by the rest 
of the lords, and they resolved, that the monarchy should be continued on the 
same footing whereon it had been established by Cyrus. 

The next question was tt) know, which of them should be king, and how they 
should proceed to the election. This they thought fit to refer to the gods. 
Accordingly, they agreed to meet the next morning, by sun-rise, on horseback, 
at a ccrtam place in the suburbs of the city, and he whose horse first neighed 
g bould be k ing. For the sun heing the chief deity of the Persians, they ima- 

• H«ioa. 1. Ui. o. Tft-'W. f laem e. 79 
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rined, that takii^ this course would be ghnng him the honour of the ehction. 
The groom of Carius, hearing of the ag^ement, made use of the following 
artifice to secure the crown to his master. He carried, the night before' a 
itiare into the place appointed for their meeting the next day, and brought to 
her his master s horse. The lords assembling the next morning at the rendez- 
vous, no sooner was Darius's horse come to the place where he had smelt the 
mare, than he began to neigh, whereupon Darius was saluted kingl)y the others, 
and placed on the throne. He was the son of Hystaspes, a Persian by birth, 
and of the royal family of Achsetftenes.* 

The Persian empire being thus restored and settled by the wisdom and valour 
of these seven lords, they were raised by the new king to the highest dignities 
and honoured with the most ample privileges. They had access to his person 
whenever they would, and in all public affairs were the first to deliver their 
opinions. And whereas the Persians wore their tiara or turban with the top 
bent backward, except the king, who wore his erect ; these lords had the privi- 
lege of wearing theirs with the top bent forward, because, when they attacked 
the Magi, they had bent theirs in that manner, the better to know one another 
in the hurry and confusion. From that time forward the Persian kir^s of this 
family always had seven counsellors, honoured with the same privilege.! 

Here I shall conclude the history of the Persian empire, reservii^ the r*v. 
mainder of it for the following volumes. 



CHAPTER IV, 

TBXS aSANNERS AND CniSTOliaS OF TBXS ASS7- 
RZANS9 BABTZiraf ZAirS, XiTOZAlISi 

nazsDiss and pimszAM& 

I SHALL pye, in this place, an account of the manners and customs of these 
several nations jointly, because they agree in several points ; and if I was to 
treat them separately, I should be obliged to make frequent repetitions ; besides 
that, excepting the Persians, the ancient authors say very little of the manners of 
the other nations^ I shall reduce ifdiat 1 have to say of them to these four heads : 
I. Their government.* 

II. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and sciences. And, 

IV, Their religion. 

Afler which I shall lay down the causes of the declension and ruin of the 
gpreat Persian empire, 

ARTICLE I. , 

• OF THKIR GOVERNMENT. 

After a short account of Vhe nature of the government of Persia, and the 
manner of educating the children of their kings, I shall proceed to coiisider 
these four things : their public council, wherein the afTairs of state were con* 
sidered ; the administration of justice ; their care of the provinces ; and the 
good order observ«^d in their revenues, 

SECTION I. — THEIR HONARCHIAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT. THE RESPECT THElf 
PAID TO THEIR KINGS. THE MANNER OF EDUCATING THEIR CHILDREN. 

MoNARCHiAL, or regal government, as we call it, is of all others the most 
ancient, the most universal, the beft adapted to keep the people in peace and 
union, and the least exposed to the revolutions and vicissitudes incident to 

* Herod. 1. iu. e. 84--87 t Herod. 1. iiL 0. 84— ST. 
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9tatef . For these reasons, the wisest writers among the ancients, as Plato, Aris- 
totle, Plutarch, and, especially Herodotus, have thought fit to prefer this form 
of government to all others. It is likewise the only form that ever was estab- 
lished among the eastern nations, a republican government being utterly un- 
knou'Q io that part of the world. 

Tiiose people paid extraordinary honours to the prince on the throne, because 
in his person they respected the character of the Deity, whose image and vice- 
gerent be was with regard to them, being placed on the throne by the hands 
of the Supreme Governor of the world, aod clothed with his authority and 
power, in order Ip be the minister of his providence, and the dispenser of his 
goodness towards Uie people.* In this manner did the ]pagans themselves in 
old times both think and speak : Principem deU Deus, qm erga omne hominum 
genu9 vice stui Jkjmgaiur*X 

These sentiments are very laudable and just For certainly the most pro- 
found respect and reverence are due to the supreme power, because it cometh 
from God, and is entirely appointed for the gopd of the public : besides, it is 
evident, that an authority not respected according to the full extent of its com- 
mission, must thereby either become useless, or at least very much limited in 
the good effects which ov^ht to flow from it. But in the times of paganism, 
these honours and homages, though just and reasonable in themselves, were 
oilen carried too far ; the Christian being the only religion that has known how 
to keep within bounds in that particular. We honour the emperor, said Ter- 
tuUian in the name of all the C%uristians ; but in such a manner, as is lawful for 
us, and proper for him ; that is, as a man, who is next after God in rank and 
{Authority, from whom be has received all that he is, and whatever he has, and 
who knows no superior but God alone.]; For this reason he calls, in another 
place, the emperor a second majesty, inferior to nothing but the first : Religio 
iecunda majeHatis.^ 

Among the Assyrians, and more particularly among the Persians, the prince 
used to be styled, " The great king, the king of kings." Two reasons might 
induce those^ princes to take that ostentatious title. The one, because their 
empire was tbrmed of many conquered kingdoms, all united under one head ; 
the other, because they had several kings, their vassals, either in their court, or 
dependent upon them. 

The crown was hereditary among them, descending from father to son, and 
generally to the oldest. When an heir to the crcfwn was bom, all the em- 
pire testified their joy by sacrifices, feasts, and all manner of public rejoicing ; 
and his birth-day was thenceibrward an annual festival and day of solemniij 
^r all the Persians. || 

The manner of educating the future master of the empire is adniired by Plato, 
and recommended to the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's education.^ 

He was never wholly committed to the care of the nurse, who generally was 
a woman of mean and low condition : but from among the eunuchs, that is, the 
chief officers of the household, some of the most approved merit and probity 
were chosen, to take care of the young prince's person and health, till he was 
seven years of age, and to begin to form his manners and behaviour. He was 
then taken from them, and put into the hands of other masters, who were to 
continue the care of his education, to teach him to ride as soon as his strei^th 
would permit, and to exercise him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind fcKBgins to attain some.maturitjr, four 
of the wisest and most virtuous men of the stale were appointed to be his pr\j- 
ceptors. The first, says Plato, taught him magic, that is, in their language, 
the worship of the gods according to their ancient maxims, and the law of Zo- 
roaster, the son of Oromasdcs ; he also instructed him in the principles of go* 

* Plut in Themist. p. 136. ad Priae. iodoe. p. 780. f Plio. in PRneg. Traj. 
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vemment. The second was to accustom him to sjHjak truth, and to adminiater 
justice. The third was to teach him not to be overcome by pleasures, that he 
miefht be truly a king, and always free, master of himself and his desires. 
The fourth was to fortify him against fear, which would have made him a slave, 
and to inspire him with a nobfe and prudent assurance, so necessary for those 
that ; ' ' • « , ., .,,... 




was ( 

distingiiished i 

for his love of truth and justice i this Tor his moderation and absiinence from 

pleasures, that for a superior stren^h of mind and uncommon intrepidity. 

I do not know, whether such a diversity of masters, who, without doubt, were 
of different tempers, and perhaps had different interest^t in view was proper to 
answer \he end proposed ; or whether it was possible, that four men snould 
agi'ee together in the same principles, and harmoniously pursue the same end. 
.Probably, the reason of having so many was, that they apprehended it im- 
possible to find anyone person possessed of all the qualities they judged ne- 
cessaiy for givir^ a right education to the presumptive heir of the crown ; so 
great an idea had they, even in those coiTupt times, of the importance of a 
prince's education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in tl)e same place, was frus- 
trated by the luxury, pomp, and magnificence with which the young prince 
was surrounded ; by the numerous train of attendants, that paid him a servile 
submission ; by all the appurtenances and equipage of a voluptuous and ef- 
feminate life, in which pleasure, and the inventing of new diversions, seemed 
to engross alt attention : dangers which the most excellent disposition could 
never surmount. The corrupt manners of the nation, therefore, quickly de- 
bauched the prince, a^id drew him into the reigning pleasures, against which 
no education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate only to the children of 
Artaxerxes, sumamed Lor^imanus, the son and successor of Xerxes, in whose 
time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in the dialogue" from whence this ob- 
iservation is taken. For Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite here- 
after, informs us, that neither Cyrus nor Darius, ever thought of giving the 
princes, their sons, a good education ; and what we find in history concerning^ 
Artaxepes LongimanuSj gives us reason to believe, that he was more careful 
than his predecessors -in the point of educating children, but was not closely 
imitated in that respect by his successors. 

SECTION II.— THE PUBLIC COUNCIL, WHEREIN THE AFFAIRS OP STATE WERE 

CONSIDERED. 

As absolute as the regal authority was among the Persians, yet it was, in some 
measure, kept within bounds by the establishment of this council, appointed by 
the state ; a council which consisted of seven of the princes, or chief lords of 
the nation, no less distinguished for their wisdom and abilFties, than for their 
extraction. We have already seen the origin of this establishment in the con- 
imira(^ of the seven Persian noblemen, wno entered into in association against 
Pmerdis the Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture relates, that Ezra was sent into Judea, in the name and by the 
/luthority of king Artaxerxes and his seven counsellors ; " forasmuch as thou art 
lent of the king and of his seven counsellors."* The same Scripture, a long 
time before this, in the reign of Darius, otherwise called Ahasuerus, who suc- 
ceeded the Magian, informs us, that these counsellors were well versed in the 
laws, ancient customs, and maxims of the state \ that they always attended the 
prince, who never transacted any thing, or determined any affair of importance, 
virithout their advice. 

This last passage gives room for some reflections, which may very much con- 
tribute to the knowledge of the genius and character of the Persian goveri^ment. 

* Eznu vii. 14. 
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lo die fiitt place* the king: there iroken of, that 18, Darittt, was OM 
celebrated princes that ever reigned in Persia, and one of the most deserviiK, on 
account of his wisdom and pni£nce ; though he had his failings. It is to him, 
as well as to Cjmis, Uiat the greatest part of those excellent laws are ascribed, 
which have ever since subsisted in that country, and have been the foundation 
and standard of their government. Now, this prince, notwithstanding his ex- 
traordinaiy penetration and ability, thought he stood in need of council ; nor did 
be apmehend, that the joining of a number of assistants to himself, for the deter- 
minatiott of affairs, would be any discredit to his own understanding : by which 
proceeding, he really showed a supenority of genius which is veiy uncommon, 
and supposes a great fund of merit. For a pnnce of slender talents, and nar- 
row capacity, is generally full of himself; and the less understanding he baa; 
the more obstinate and untractable b he generally. He thinks it want of re- 
spect, to offer to discover any thing to him w}iich he does not perceive ; and 
is affronted, if you seem to doubt tbat he, who is supreme in power, is not the 
same in penetration and understanding. But Darius bad a different way of 
tbinkipg, and did nothing without counsel and advice : lUorumfaciebai cuncta 
contilio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and however jealous he might 
be of his prerogative, did not think be derogated from cither, when he instituted 
that council : ^r the council did not at all interfere with the king's authority 
of ruling ana commanding, which always resides in the person of the prince, 
but was confined entirely to that of reason, which consisted in communicating 
and imparting their knowledj^e and experience to the king. He was persuaded 
that the noblest character of sovereign power, when it is pure, and has neither 
degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from its end, is to govern by the laws : 
to make them the rule of nis will and desire ; and to think nothiiy allowable 
for him, which they prohibit.* 

In the third place, this council, which every where accompanied the king, 
was a perpetual standing council, consisting of the greatest men, and the best 
heads in the kingdom ; who, under the direction of the>sovereign, and always 
with a dep»endency upon him, were in a manner the source of public order, and 
the principle of all the wise regulations and transactions at home and abroad. 
By this council the king dischai^ged himself of several weighty cares, which 
must otherwise have overburdened him ; and by them he likewise executed 
whatever bad been resolved on. It was l^ means of this standing council, 
that ^e great maxims of the state were preserved ; the knowledge of its true 
interest perpetuated ; affairs carried on with harmony and order ; and innova- 
tions, errors, and oversights, prevented. For in a public and general council, 
thing^ are discussed by unsuspected persons ; all the ministers are mutual in- 
spectors of one another; all their knowledge and experience in public matters 
are united together ; and they all become equally capable of every part of the 
administration ; because, though, as to the executive part, they move only in one 
paiticular sphere of business, yet they are obliged to inform themselves in all 
affairs relating to the public, tbat they may be able to deliver their opinions in 
a judicious manner. 

The fourth and last reflection I have to make on this head is, tbat we find it 
mentioned in Scripture, that the persons of which this council consisted, were 
thoroughly acquainted with the customs, laws, maxims, and rights of the 
kingdom. 

Two things, which, as the Scripture informs us, were practised by the Per- 
sians, might veiy much contribute to instruct the king and his council in the 
methods of governing with wisdom and prudence. The first was, their havii^ 
public registers, wherein all the prince's edicts and ordinances, all the privi- 
leges granted to the public, and all the favours conferred upon particular per- 
a, were entered and recorded.f The second was, the annals of the kingdom, 

' * It, Ct nbj«cU tibi, led quemadmodom let^ibus, Biimus.— VWn. [*(ini'£. Trul 
t lE»i,r. 17. and vi. 3. 
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In which all the events of former reigns, all resolutions taken, regulations estab- 
lished, and serv'ces done by palrticular persons, were exactly entered.* Thesi» 
annals were carefully preserved, and frequently perused both by the kings and 
the ministers, that tliey might acquaint themselves with times Dast : might have 
a clear and true idea of the state of the kingdom ; avoid an aronraiy, unequal, 
uncertain conduct ; maintain a uniformity in the course of affairs ; and in short, 
acquire such light from the perusal of these books, as should qualify them to 
govern the state with wisdom. 

SECTION III.— THE ABMINISTRATIOW OP JUSTICE. 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the same thing. The throne is 
but a tribunal, and the sovereign power is the highest authority for adminis- 
tering justice. "God hath made you king over his people," said the queen 
of Sheba to Solomon, " to the end that you should judge them, and render 
justice and judgment unto them." God hath made every thing' subject to 
princes, to put them in a condition of fearing none but him. His design, in 
making them independent, was to give them the more inviolable attachment 
to justice. That they might not excuse themselves on pretence of inability, or 
want of power, he has delegated his whole power unto them ; he has made 
them masters of all the means requisite for restraining injustice and oppres- 
sion, that iniquity shoqid tremble in their presence, andbe incapable of hurting 
any person whatever. 

But what is that justice which God hath put into the hands of kings, and 
of which he hath made them depositaries ? Surely it is nothing else than ohier ; 
and order consists in obsen ing a univei*sal equity, and that force majr not usurp 
the place of law ; that one man's property be not exposed to the violence of 
SLHotber ; that the common band of society be not broken : that artifice and 
fraud may not prevail over innocence and simplicity ; that all things may rest 
in peace under the protection of the laws, and the weakest among the people 
may find his sanctuary in the public Authority. 

We learn from Josephus, that the kings of Persia used to adrainistei: justice 
in their own persons.! And it was to qualify them for the due dischaige of this 
duly, that care was taken to have them instructed, from their tenderest youth, 
in the knowledge of the laws of their country ; and that in their public schools, 
as we have already mentioned in the history of Gyrus, they were taught equity 
and justice, in the same manner as rhetoric and philosophy are taught in 
other places. 

These are the great and essential duties of the regal dignity. Indeed it i« 
reasonable, and absolutely necessary, that the prince be assisted in the execu- 
tion of that august function, as he is in others : but to be assisted is not to be 
deprived, or dispossessed. He continues judge, as long as he continues king 
Though be communicates his authority, yet does he not resign or divide it. It 
is therefore absolutely neces^^irj for him to bestow some time upon the study 
of equity and justice ; not that he need enter into the whole detail of particular 
laws, but only acquaint himself with the principal rules and maxims of the law 
of his country, that he may be capable of doii^ justice, and of speaking wisely 
upon important points. F©r this reason, the Cings'of Persia never ascended 
the throne, till they had been for some time under the care and instruction of 
the Magi, who were to teach them that science of which they were the only 
masters and professors, as well as of theolc^. 

N<ivv, since to the sovereign alone is committed the right of administering 
justice •, and since, within his dominions, there is no other power of adminis- 
tering it, than what is delegated by him ; how greatly does it behoove him to 
take care into what bands he commits a part of so great a trust ; to know 
whether those he places so near the throne are worthy to partake of such a pre- 
rogative ; and strictly to keep all such at a distance from it, as he judges un- 
..I ■..■■■■■ " ,- I I i » ,.■■.,, ,. , 

* f :«<!. iw lo. and E*th. vi. 1 t Anl»q- Judaic. 1. xi. c. 3. 
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worthy ! We find &at in Pei8ia» their lAnjsa were extremely caxefol to have 
justice reodered with integrity and impartiality. One of djeir royal judges, 
for so they called them, having suffered himself to be corrupted by bribeiy, 
was condenmed by Cambyses to be put to death without mercy, and to have 
his skin put upon the seat where he usevd to sit and give judgment, and where 
his son, who succeeded him in his office, was to sit, that th^ veiy place whence 
he gave judgment should remind him of his duty.* . 

Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class of old men, into which 
none were admitted till the age of fiAy years ; so that a man could not exercise 
the office of a judge before that i^, tlie Persians being of opinion, that too 
much maturity could not be required in an employment which dispo&ed of the 
fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow-citizens.t 

Among them, it was not lawful either for a private person to put any of hii 
slaves to death, or for the prince to inflict capital punishment upon any of his 
subjects for tlie fii»t offence ; because it might rather be considered as an effect 
of human weakness and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind.^ 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the good as well as the evil, the 
merits of the offender as well as his demerits, into the scales of justice : nor 
was it just, in their opinion, that one sinele crime should obliterate all the good 
actions a man had done during his life, upon this principle it was that Darius, 
having condemned a judge to death for some prevarication in his office, and 
afterwards calling to mind the important services he had rendered both the 
state and the royal family, revoked the sentence at the veiy moment in which 
it was to be executed,§ and acknowledged that he had pronounced it with 
more precipitation than wisdom.|| 

But one important and essential rule which they observed in their jud^ents. 
Avas, in the first place, never to condemn any person without confrontii^ him 
with his accuser, and without giving him time, and all other means necessaiy, 
for defending himself against the articles laid to his cbaige : and, in the second 
place, if the person accused was found innocent, to inflict the veiy same pun- 
ishment upon the accuser, as the other \vas to have suffered, had he been found 
guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the just rigour which ought to be 
exercised on such occasions. One of the king's favourites, ambitious Si getting 
a place possessed by one of his best officers, endeavoured to make the king 
suspect the fidelify of that officer ; and to that end, sent informations to court 
full of calumnies against him, persuading himself t^at the king, from the great 
credit he had with his majesty, would believe the thing upon his bare word, 
without farther examination. For, such is the general character of calumnia- 
tors. They are afraid of evidence and light ; they make it their business to 
shut out the innocent from all access to the ^incc, and thereby put it out of 
their power to vindicate themselves. The officer was imprisoned ; but he de- 
sired the king before he was condemned, that his cause might be heard, and 
his accusers ordered to produce their evidence against him. The kii^ com- 
plied with his request : and as there was no proof but the letters which his 
enemy had written against him, he was cleared, and his innocence fully justi- 
fied by the three commissioners that sat upon his trial. All the kill's indig- 
nation fell upon the perfidious accuser, who had thus attempted to abuse Uie 
favour and confidence of his royal master. IT This prince, was very wise, and 
knew that one of the true signs of a prudent government, was to have the sub- 
jects stand more in fear of the laws than of informers.'^* He thought, that to 
act otherwise, would be a violation of the common rules of natural equity and 
humanity; itwould be opening a door to envy, hati^d, calumny, and revenue : 
.it would be exposing the honest simplicity of faithful subjects to the malice ot 
detestable informers, and arming these with the sword of public autlK>rity :ft 
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jn a word, it would divest the tiirone of the most noble privilege belonging to 
it, namely, of being a aanctuaryfor innocence and justice, against violence and 
calumny. 

There is upon record a still more memorable example of firmness and love 
of justice, in another king of Persia, before Artaxerxes ; in him, I mean, whom 
the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and who is thought to be the same as Darius the 
sonofHystaspes, from whom Haman had,by his earnest solicitations, extorted 
that fatal edict, which was calculated to exterminate the whole race of the Jews 
throughout the Persian empire in one day. When God had, by the means of 
Esther, opened his eyes, he made.haate to make amends for his fault, not only 
by revoking his edict, and inflicting an exemplary punishment upon the im 
postor who had deceived him ; but, which is more, by a public acknowledg- 
ment of his error : which should be a pattern to all ages,.and to all princes, ami 
teach them, that tar from debasii^ their dignity, or weakening their a!ithority 
thereby they procure them both the more respect. After declaring, that it is 
but too common for calumniators to 4mpose, Dy their misrepresentations and 
craftiness, on the goodness of their princes, whom their natural sincerity induces 
to judge favourably of others; he is not ashamed to acknowledge, that he had 
been so unhappy as to suffer himself to be prejudiced by such means against 
Ihe Jews, who were his faithful subjects, and the children of the Most High 
Godj through whose goodness he and his ancestors bad attained to the throne.''^ 

The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, as we have now shown, but 
also abhorred lying, which always was deemed among them as a mean and in* 
famous vice. What they esteemed most pitiful, next to lying, was to live upon 
trust, or by borrowing. Such a kind of lue seemed to them idle, ignomiusous, 
servile, and the more despicable, because it makes people liar8.f 

SECTION IV. — THE CARE OP THE PROVINCES. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to ^uiintain good order in the metropolis of a 
kii^dom, where the conduct of the magistrates and judges is nearly inspected, 
and the very sight of the throne is capable of keeping the subjects in awe. The 
case is otherwise with respect to the provinces, where the distance from the so- 
vereign, and the hopes of impunity, may occasion many misdemeanours on the 
part of the magistrates and officers, as well as ^reat licentiousness and disorder 
on that of the people. In this the.Persian policy exerted itself with the great- 
est care ; and we may also say, with the greatest success. 

The Persian empire was divided into a hundred and twenty-seven govern- 
ments,t the governors of which were caMed satraps. Over them were appointed 
three principal ministers, who inspected their conduct, to whom they gave an 
account of all the affairs of their several provinces, and wha were afterwards 
to make their report of the same to the king. It was Darius the Mede, that is. 
Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus in the name of his uncle, who put the government of 
the empire into this excellent method. These satraps were, by the very de 
sign of their office, each in his respective district, to have the same care and 
regard for the interests of the people, as for those of the prince : for it was a 
maxim with Cyrus, that no difference ought to be admitted between these two 
interests, which are necessarily^ linked together ; since neither the people can 
be happy, unless the prince is powerful, and in a condition to defend them ; 
nor the prince truly powerful, unless his people be happy. 

These satraps being the most considerable persons in the kingdom, Cyrus 
assigned them certain funds and revenues profK>rtionable to their station, and 
the importance of their employments. He was willing they should live nobly 
in their respective provinces, that they might gain Uie respect of the nobility 
and common people within their jurisdiction ; and for that reason their retinue, 
their equipage, and their table, should be answerable to their dignity,yct with- 

« SUth. c. ui. &e. t Herod. 1. i. c. 1S8. 
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out exceeding the boands of prudence and modeittHon. He, himself, was dieb 
model in this resi>ect, as he desired thej should be to all persons of distin* 
guished rank within the extent of their authority : so that the same order which 
raigned in the prince's court, might likewise propKnrtionabiy be observed in the 
courts of the tatrapty and in the noblemen's families. And to prevent, as far 
as possible, all abuses which might be made of so extensive an authority as that 
of the tatri^t^ the king reserved to himself alone the nomination of them, and 
caused the governors of places, the commanders of the troops, and other such 
'ike officers, to.dei>end immediately upon the f' ce himself ; firmn whom alcHie 
they were to receive their orders and instructions, diat if the iotrapt were in- 
clined to abuse their power, they m^ht be sensible those officers were so many 
overseers and censors of their conduct. And, to make this correspondence by 
letters the more sure and expeditious, the king caused post-houses to be erected 
thn)ugbout all the empire, and appointed couriers, ¥fbo travelled night and daT, 
and made wonderful despatch. 1 shall speak more particularly on this article 
at the end of this section, that I may not break in upon the matter in hand. 

The care of the provinces, however, was not entirely left to the satraps and 
governors ; the king himself took cognizance of them in his own peison, being 
persuaded, that the governing only by others b but to govern by halves. An 
officer of the houseboid was ordered to repeat these words to the king every 
morning when he waked," Rise, Sir, and think of dischaiging the duties for 
which Oromasdes has placed you upon the throne.*'* Oromasdes was the prin<- 
cipal god anciently worshipfjed by the Persians. A good prince, says Plutarch, 
in the account he ^ives of this custom, has no occasion for an officer to give him 
this daily admoniti<m ; his own heart, and the love he has for his people, are 
sufficient monitors* 

The kii^ol Persia thought himself obliged, according to the ancient custom 
established in that countiy, from time to time^ personally to visit all the pro^ 
vinces of his empire ;t being |)ersuaded, as PImy says olTrajan, that the most 
solid gloiy, and the most exquisite pleasure, a good prince can enjoy, is from 
time to time to let the peoi)le see their common father ; " to reconcile the dis- 
sensions and mutual ammositiesof rival cities ; to calm commotions or seditions 
among the people, and that not so much by the dint of power and severity, as 
by reason and temper ; to prevent injustice and oppression in magistrates ; and 
cancel and reverse whatever has been decreed against law and equity : in a 
word, like a beneficent planet, to shed his salutaiy influence universally ; oi 
rather like a divinity to be present every where, to see, to hear, and know every 
thine, without rejecting any man's petitions or complaint.'^ 

When the king was not able to visit the provinces himself, he sent, h) his 
stead, some of the greatest men of the kingdom, such as were the most eminent 
for wisdom and virtue. These persons were generally called the eyes and the 
ears of the prince, because by their means he saw and was informed of evei^ 
thii^. When these or any other of his great ministers, or the merdbers of his 
council,^¥ere said to be the eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an ad- 
monition to the king, that he had his ministers, as we have the oigans of cur 
senses, not that be .should lie still and be idle, but act by their means ; and to 
the ministers, that they ought not to act for themselves, but for the king tbeir 
head, and for the advantage of the whole body politic. 

The particular detail of affairs, which the king, or the commissioners appointed 
by him, entered into-, is highly worthy of admiration, and shows how well they 
understood in those days wherein the wisdom and ability of governors consist. 
The attention of the king and his ministers was not only employed upon great 
objects, as war, the revenue, justice, and commerce; but matters of^less im 

♦ r» * .?.^"** *^ "Pnnc. indoct. p. 780. t Xenoph. in (EcoDom. p. 22«. 
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portaBce,as the security and beauty of towns and cities, the convenient duvell- 
mg of the inhabitants, the preparations of hi^h roads, bridges, causeways, the 
keeping of woods and forests from being laid waste and destroyed, and, above 
all, the improvement of agriculture, and the encouraging and promoting of all • 
sorts of trades, even to the lowest and meanest of nandicraft employments ; 
every thing, in short, came within the sphere of their policy, and was thought 
to deserve their care and inspection. And indeed, whatever belongs to the sub- 

i'ects, as well as the subjects themselves, is a part of the trust committed to the 
lead of the commonwealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. 
His love for the commonwealth is universal. It extends itself to all matters, 
and takes in eveiy thipg ; it is the support of private persons, as well as of the 
public* Every province, ereiy city, eveiy family, has a place in his heart 
and affections. Eveiy thing in the kingdom has a relation to, and concerns him i 
eveiy thing challeii^es his attention and regard. 
I nave already said, that agriculture was one of the main things on which the 
^ Persians bestowed their care and attention. Indeed, one of the prince's first 
cares was to make husbandry flourish ; and those satraps, whose provinces were 
the best cultivated, enjoyed the most of his favour. And as there were officer 
erected for the regulation of the military part of the government, so were there 
likewise for the inspecting their rural labours and economy. Indeed these two 
employments had a near relation, the business of the one being to ^ard the 
countiy , and of the other to cultivate it. The prince protected both with almost 
the same -degree of afiection, because both concurred, and were equally neces- 
sary for the public good. Because if the lands cannot be cultivated without the 
aid and protection of armies for their defence and security ; so neither can the 
soldiers,^ on the other hand, be fed and maintained without the labour of the 
husban(kcieu, who cultivate the ground. It was with good reason, therefore, 
that the prince, since it was impossible for himself to see into eveiy thing, 
caused an exact account to be given him, how eveiy province and canton was 
cultivated ; that he might know whether each country brought forth abundantly 
such fruits as it was capable of producii^ ; that be descended so far into those 
particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the youiger, as to inform himself, 
whether the private gardens of his subjects were well Kept, and yielded plenty 
of fruit ; that he rewarded the superintendents and overseers, whose provinces 
or cantons were the best cultivated, and punished die laziness and negligence 
of those idle persons who did not labour and improve their grounds. Such a 
care as this is by no means unworthy of a king, as it naturally tends to ^rojpa- 
gate riches and plenty throughout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit of indus- 
try among his subjects, which is the surest means of preventing that increase of 
drones and idlers, that are such a burden upon the public, and a dishonour to 
the state.t 

XenophonI in the next passage to this I have now cited, puts into the mouth 
of Socrates, who is introduced as a speaker, a very noble encomium upon 
agriculture, which he represents as an employment the most worthy of man. 
the most ancient, and the most Suitable to his nature ; as the common nurse of 
persons of all ages and conditions of life ; as the source of health, strength^ 
plenty, riches, and a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; as the mis- 
tress and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, religion ; and in a word, of 
all kinds of virtues, both civil and militaiy. After miich he relates the fine 
saying of Lysander, the Lacedaemonian, who, as he was walking at Sardis with 
the younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince's own mouth that be himself had 

Slanted several of the trees he was looking at, made the following answer: 
lat the world had reason to extol the happiness of Cyrus, whose virtue was 
as eminent as his fortune, and who in the midst of the greatest affluence, splen- 
dour, and magnificence, had yet preserved a taste so pure, and so conformable 

Is* cin eune sunt umrens« wiUam aon reip, partem tanqtiam ta\ nutrit— SeDec. lib. de Clem, c* xiii 
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to nght reason.* **Cdm Cjnis leqwndisset, I^ ista sam dimensu^ mei 
stmt ordities, mea descftptio, mukce etiam istarum arborum mek roanu sunt 
satse : turn Lysandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram, et nitorem corporis, oroa- 
' tumque Persicum inuUo auro multisque gemmis, dixisse : t^^cTE vero te. 

CyRE, BEATUM FERUNT, QUONIAM VIRTUTI TUJE FORTUNA CONJtJNCTA EST.**! 

How- much is* it to be wished, that our young nobility, who, in the timeoF 
peace, do not know how to employ themselves, had the like taste for planting 
and agriculture, which sureljlf, after such an example as that of Cyrus, should 
be thought no dishonour to thoir quality, especially if they would consider 
that for several ages, it was the constant employment of the bravest and mosl 
warlike people in the world ! The reader may easily perceive that I mean the 
ancient Romans. 

THE INVENTIOir OF POSTS AKO COURIERS. . 

I PROMISED to give some account, in thisplace, of the invention of posts and 
couriers. This invention is ascribed to Cyrus ; nor, indeed, can I 6nd any 
mention of such an establishment before his time. As the Persian empire al- 
ter its last conquests, was of a vast extent, and Cyrus required that all bis 
governors of provinces, and the chief commanders of his troops, should wriic 
to him, and give an exact account of every thing that passed in their several 
districts and armies ; in order to render that correspondence the more sure 
and expeditious, and to put liimself in a condition of receiving speedy intelli- 
gence of all occurrences and affairs, and of sendii^ his orders thereupon with 
expedition, he caused post-houses to be built, and messengers to be appcnnted 
in eveiy province. Having computed how far a good horse with a brisk rider, 
could go in a day, without being spoiled, he had stables built in proportion, at 
equal distances from each other, and bad them furnished with horses, and 
grooms to take care of them. At each of these places he likewise appointed 
a postmaster, to receive the packets from the couriers as they arrived, and 
give them to others ; and to take the horses that had performed their sta^, 
and to find fresh ones. Thus the post went continually night and day, with 
extraordinaiy speed ; nor did either rain or snow, heat or cold, or ^ny incle- 
mency of the weather, interrupt its progress.^ Herodotus speaks of the same 
sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes.jl 

These couriers were called, in the Persian language, "ATYajoi.lF The super- 
intendency of the posts became a considerable employment. Darius, the last 
king of the ancient Persians, had it before he came to the crown.** XenopfaoD 
takes notice, that this establishment subsisted in his time ; which perfectly 
agrees with what is related in' the book of Esther, concerning the eaict pub- 
lished by Ahasuems in favour of the Jews ; which edict was carried through 
that vast empire with a rapidity that would have been impossible, without th^ 
posts established by Cyrus. 

^ People are justly surprised to find, that this establishment of posts and cou- 
riers, nrst invented in the east by Cyrus, and continued for many ag^es after* 
wards by his successors, especiailjr considering the usefulness of it to a go- 
vernment, should never nave been imitated in tne west, particularly by people 
•o expert in politics as the Greeks and Romans. 

It is more astonishing, that where this invention was put in execution, it WM 
not. farther improved, and that the use of it was confineaonly to affairs of state, 

* Xenopb. CEcon. p. 830—833. 
t In the original Greek there is still a gn^eater enenpy; Atxafwf fxoi 5ox£tft (3 Ku?C> S\)daiilfiav iTvnr drgn.^ 
7&; &v &vr,^ evdaiiXovsiS' Thou art wort^nr, C^rus, of that happioess thou art possessed of: becaasB» wilk 
all thy affluence and prosperity; thou art also virtuous. . 
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n-itbout considering the many advantages toe public might have reaped from 
it, by facilitating a mutual correspondence, as well as the business of merchants 
and tradesmen of all kmds : oy the expedition it would have procured to the 
afiairs of private persons ; the despatch of journeys which required haste ; the 
easy communication between families, cities, and provinces; and by the safety 
ana conveniency of remitting money from one country to anotlier. It is well 
known what difficulty people at a distance had then, and for many ages after- 
wards, to communicate any news, or to treat of affairs together ; being obliged 
either to send a servant on purpose, which could not be done without great 
chaiige and loss of time ; or to wait for the departure of some other person, that 
was going into the province or country whither they had letters to send; 
which method was liable to numberless disappointments, accidents and delays. 

At present we enjoy this general conveniency at a small expence ; but we do 
net thoroughly consider ^e advantage of it ; me want thereof would make us 
fully sensible of our happiness in this respect. France is indebted for it to the 
university of Paris, which I cannot forbear observing here : I hope the reader 
will excuse the digression. The university of Paris, being formerly the only 
, one in the kingdom, and having great numbers of scholars resorting to her from 
all parts of the country, did, for their sakes and conveniency, establish mes- 
seneera, whose business was, not only to bring clothes, silver, and gold, for the 
students, but likewise to cany bags of law proceedings, informations, and in* 
ouests ; to conduct all sorts of persons, indinerently, to or from Paris, finding 
them both horses and diet ; as also to carry letters, parcels, and packets, for 
the public as well as the university. In the universily-registers^f the four 
nations, as they are called, of the faculty of arts, these messengers are often 
styled NufUii voUmtes^ to signify the great speed and despatch they were 
ublieed to make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the university of Paris for the invention and 
establishment of these messengers and letter-carriers. And it was at lier own 
chaige and expense that she erected these offices, to the satisfaction both of 
our kings and the public. She has, moreover, maintained and supported them 
since the year 1576, against all the various attempts of the farmers, which haf 
cost her immense sums. For there never was any ordinaijr royal messengers, 
till Henry III. first established them in the year 1576, hj his edict of Novem- 
ber, appointing them in the same cities as the university had theirs in, and 
grantii^ them the same rights and privileges as the kings, his predecessors, had 
granted the messengers of the university. 

The university never had any other fund or suj^port, than the profits arising 
from the post-office. And it is upon the foundation of the same revenue, that 
King Louis XV. by his decree of the council of state, of the 14th of April 1719. 
and by his letters-patent, bearing the same date, registered in parliament, and* 
in the chamber of accounts, has ordained, that in all the colleges of the said 
university the studeuts shall be tauAjgnl gratis; and has to that end, for the time 
to come, appropriated to the university an eight-and-twentieth part of the leve 
nue arising from the general lease or farm of the posts and messengers of France : 
which eignt-and-twentieth part amounted that year to the sum of one hundred 
and /jighty-four thousand livres, or thereabouts.* 

It is not, therefore, without reason, that the university, to whom this regula- 
tion has restored a part of her ancient lustre, regards Louis XV. as a kind of 
new founder, whose bounty has at length delivered her from the unhappy and 
shameful necessity of receiving wages for her labours ; which in some measure 
dishonoured the aignity of her profession, as it was contrary to that noble, 
disinterested spirit, which becomes it. And, indeed, the labour of masters and 
professors, who instruct others, ought not to be given for nothing; but neither 
ought it to be sold. JVcc venire hoc heneficium oportet^ nee perire.] 
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BECTIOir T.— ADVIHISTRATIOH'OF THE REVENUES. 

The prince is the sword and buckler of the state ; by him are the peaot 
and tranquillity thereof secured. But, to enable him to defend it, he has oc- 
casion for arms, soldiers, arsenals^ fortified towns, and ships ; and all these 
things require great expenses. It is, moreorer, just and reasonable, that the 
king have wherewithal to support the dignity of the crown, and the majesty 
of empire : as also4o procure reverence and respect to his person and au- 
thority^. Tnese are the two pnncijpal reasons that have given occaskm for tlie 
exactmg of tribute and the iibposition of taxes. As the public advantage, and 
the necessity of defraying the expenses of the state, have been the first cause 
of these burdens, so ousnt they likewise to be the constant standard of their 
use. Nor is there any thing in the world more just and reasonable than such 
impositions, since eveiy pnvate person oi^ht to think himself veiy happy, 
that he can purchase his peace and securi^ at the expense of so slenaer a 
contribution. 

The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly in moneys imposed upon 
the people, and partly in their being furnished with several of the products of 
the earth in kind, as com and other prnvisions, foraee, horses, camels, or 
whatever rarities each particular province afforded.* Strabo relates, that the 
satrap of Armenia sent regularly everjr year to the king of Persia, his master, 
twenty thousand young colts.f By this we may form an estimate of the other 
levies in the several provinces. But we are to consider, that the tributes were 
only exactUd from tne conquered nations j for the natural subjects, that is, 
the Persians, were exempt from all Impositions. Nor was the custom of im- 
posing taxes, and determining the sums each province was yearly to pajr, in- 
troduced till the rei^ of Darius ; at which time the pecuniaiy impositions, 
as nearly as we can judj^e from ^e computation made by Herodotus, which ',s 
attended with great difficulties, amounted to neariy forty-four millions, French 
money.J 

The place in which the public treasure was kept was called, in the Persian 
language, Gaza.( There were treasures of this kind at Susa, at Persepolis, 
at rasagarda, at Damascus, and other cities. The gold and silver were there 
kept in ingots, and coined into money, according as the king had occasion. 
The money cniefiy used by the Persians was of gold, and called Dartc, from 
the name of Darius,|| who first caused them to be coined, with his imago on 
one side, and an archer on the reverse. The Daric is sometimes also called 
Stater Aureus^ because the weight of it, like that of the Attic Stater^ was 
two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to twenty drachms of silver, and 
consequently were worth ten livres of French money. 

^ Besides these tributes, which were paid in money, there was another con- 
tribution made in kind, by furnishing victuals and provision for the king's ta- 
ble and household, grain, forage, and other necessaries for the subsistence of 
his annies, and horses for his cavaliy. This contribution was imposed upon 
the one hundred and twenty satrapies, or provinces, each of them furnishing 
such a part as they were severally taxed at. Herodotus observes, that the pro- 
vince of Babylon, the largest and wealthiest of them all, alone furnished the 
whole contribution for the space of four months, and consequently bore a third 
part of the burden of the whole imposition, while the rest of Asia together con- 
tributed the other two thirds. IT 

^ By what has been already said on this subject, we see that the kings of Per- 
sia aid not exact all their taxes and impositions in money, but were content U> 
levy only a part of them in money^and take the rest in such products and com- 

« Reroa. 1. in. e. 89—97. t Herod 1. xi. p. 53a 1 About 18,880.000. 

; Curt. 1. tiL c. 12. 
I Dktin tha Mede, otherwiM ealled Cyazarci, U nippoied to hare been the fint who caiaed titu asetej 
!• M coined. Value, one dollar, eirhty-ieren and a half centi. 
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modities as the several pTOrmces afforded ; which b a ^roof of the great wis« 
dom, moderation, and humanity of the Persian gOTemment. Without doubt, 
it bad been observed how difficult it often is for the people, especially in coun- 
tries at a distance from commerce, to convert their goods into money, without 
suffenng great losses : whereas nothing can tend so much to the rendering 
of taxes easy, and to shelter the people from vexation, trouble, and expense, as 
taking in payment from each countiy, such fruits and commodities as mat coun- 
try produces ; by which means the contribution becomes easy, natural, and 
eQuitable. 

There were likewise certain cantons assigned and set apart for maintaining 
the queen's toilet and wardrobe ; one for her girdle, another for her veil, and 
so on for the rest of her vestrnents : and these^districts, which were of a great 
extent, since one of them contained as much ground as a man could walk over 
in a dar ; took tlieir names from their particular use. or part of the garments 
to which they were appropriated ; and were accordingly called, one the Qpeen's 
Girdle, another the Queen's Veil, and so on. In Plato's time, the same custom 
continued amoi^ the Persians.''^ 

The way in wbich kings gave pensions in those days to such persons as they 
had a mind to gratify, was exactly like what I have observed concerning the 
queens. We read, that the king of Persia assigned the revenue of four cities 
to Themistocles ; one of which was to supply him with wine, another with 
bread, the third with meats for his table, and the fourth with his clothes and 
fumiture.t . Before that time, Cyrus had acted in the same manner with Py- 
tbarchus of Cyzicus, for whom he had a particular consideration^nd to whom 
he gave the revenues of seven cities.]; In following times, we find many instances 
of a like nature. 

ARTICLE 11. 

OF THEIR WAR. 

The people of Asia4n general were naturally of a warlike disposition, and 
did not want courage ; but in time they all grew effeminate through luxury and 
pleasure. When isay all, I must be understood to except the Persians, who, 
even before Cyrus, as well as in his rei^, had the reputation of being a people 
of a very military genius. The situation of their countiy, which is rugged and 
mountainous, might be one reason of their hard and frugal manner of living; 
which is a thing of no little importance for the forming of good soldiers. But 
the good education which the Persians gave their youth, was the chief cause 
of the courage and martial spirit of that people. 

With respect, therefore to the manners, and particulariy to the article which 
I am now treating of, we must make some distinction between the different na- 
tions of Asia. So Uiat in the followii^ account of military affairs, what perfec- 
tion and excellence appear in the rules and principles of war, is to be applied 
only to the Persians, as they were in the reign of^ Cyrus ; the rest belongs to 
the other nations of Asia, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to 
the Persians likewise, after they had degenerated from their ancient valour, 
which happened not long after Cyrus, as will be shown in the sequel. 

I. TJIEIR ENTERING INTO THE SERVICE, OR INTO MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 

The Persians were trained up to the service from their tender years, by passing 
through iUfferent exercises.§ Generally speaking, they served in the armies, 
from the age of twenty to fifty years. And whether they were in peace or 
war, they always wore swords as our gentlemen do, which was never practised 
among the Greeks or the Romans. They were 6bliged to enlist themselves at 
the time appointed ; and it was esteemed a crime to desire to be dispensed with 

• Plot, in AToib. c. i. p. 123. f Plat in Them. p. 137. % Atben. 1. i. p. %|. 
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in that respect, as will be seen hereaftar, bj the cruel treatment given by Daonai 
and Xerxes to two young noblemen, whose fathers had desired, as a fayour, 
that their sons might b^ permitted to stay at home, for a comfort to them in 
their old age.* 

Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed to be the king's guard, which 
were called Immortal, because this oody, which consisted ot ten thousand, 
perpetually subsisted, and was always complete ; for as soon as any of the men 
oiea, another was immediately put mto his place.! The establishment of this 
body probably began with the ten thousand men sent for by C^^us out of Per- 
sia to be his guard. They were distinguished from all the other troops b^ the 
richness of their armour, and still more by their singular courage. Qjnintus 
Curtius also mentions this body of men, and likewise another body consisting 
ot fifteen thousand, designed in like manner to be a guard to the king's person : 
the latter were called doiyphori, or lancers.t 

lU THEIR ARMOUR. 

The oidinaiy arms of the Persians were a sabre, or scimitar, actnocef, as it 
i^ called in Latin ; a kind of a dagger, which hung in their belt on the right 
side ; a javelin, or half-pike, having a shaip pointed iron at the end. 

It seems that they carried two javelins, or lances, one to throw, and the other 
In fight with. They made great use of the bow, and of the quiver in which 
tWy carried their arrows. The sliqg was not unknown among them ; but they 
did not set much value upon it. 

It appears from several passages in ancient authors, that the Persians wore 
Dv helmets^ tut only their common caps, which they called tiaras ; this is par* 
tKularly said of Cyrus the younger, and his army .§ And yet the same authors, 
iit other places, make menticn of their helmets ; from whence we must con* 
elude, that their custom had coanged according to the times. 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of brass, which were so art- 
fully fitted to their bodies, that they were no impediment to the motion and 
agility of their limbs ; no more thaEn the vambraces, or other pieces of armour, 
which covered the arms, thighs, and legs of the horsemen. Their horses them- 
selves for the most part had their faces, breasts, and flanks, covered with brass. 
These are what are called equi cataphractlj barbed horses. 

Authors differ verv much about the form and fashion of their shields. At first 
tliey used very small and light ones ; made only of twigs of osier, ^erra. But 
it appears from several passages, that they had also shields of brass, which were 
of a great length. 

We have already observed, that in the ^rSt ages the light-armed soldiers* 
that is, the archers, slingers, &c. composed the bulk of tl^ aimies among the 
Persians and Modes. C^rus, who had found by experience, that such troops 
were only fit for skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, and who thought it most 
advantageous to come directly to close fight, made a change in his army, and 
reduced those light-armed troops to a very few, arming the lar greater number 
at all points, like the rest of the army. 

III. CHARIOTS ARMED WITH SCYTHES. 

CvRUS introduced a considerable change likewise with respect to the chariots 
of war.ll These had been in use a long while before his time, as appears both 
from Homer and the sacred writings. These chariots had only two wheels. 
and were generally drawn by four horses abreast, with two men in each ; one 
of .distln^isbed birth and valour, who fought, and the odier only for drivii^ 
the chariot. Cyrus thought this method, which was veiy expensive, was but 
of little servic3: since, for the equipping of thiee hundred chariots, were re- 
quired twelve hundred horses and six hundred men, of which there were but 

• IlenyU k. Mr» et ri. Sen. de Ira, 1. iji. c. 16, 17. \ Herod. 1. vii. c. 83. X Herod. I. iii, c. 3. 

{ De Exped. Cyr. I. i. p. 909| Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 152. 
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(hfee hundred whoneally foi^t, the other three hundred, though all men of 
merit and distinction, and capable of doii^ great service if otherwise employed, 
serving only as charioteers Qr drivers. To remedy this inconvenience, he al- 
tered the ionh of the chariots and doubled the number of the fighting men that 
rode in them, by puttii^ the drivers in a condition to fight, as well as Uie 
others. 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made stror^er, that they shoiild 
not be so easily broken ; and their axle-trees to be made longer, to make them 
the more iirm and steady. At each end of the axle-tree he caused scythes to 
be fastened that were three feet long, and placed horizontally ; and caused 
other scythes to be fixed under the same axle-tree with their edges turned to 
the ground, that they might cut in pieces men or horses, or whatever ^e im< 
petuous violence of ihe chariots should overturn. It appears from several pas- 
sages in authors, that in after-times, besides all this, they added two long iron 
spikes at the end of the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in the way ; 
and that they armed the hinder part of the dhariot with several rows of sharp 
knives, to hinder any one from mounting behind.* 

These chariots were in use for many ages iu all the eastern countries. They 
were looked upon as the principal strength of the armies, as the most certain 
causes of victory, and as an apparatus the most capable of all others to striKe 
the enemy with consternation and teiTor. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, the inconveniences of them 
were; discovered^ and at length they were laid aside. For, to reap any*advan- 
tage from them, it was necessary to fi^ht in large plains, where the soil was 
very even, and where Uiere were no rivulets, gullies, woods, nor vineyards. 

In afler-times several methods were invented to render these charicts abso- 
lutely useless. It was enough to cut a ditch in their way, which immediately 
stopped their course. Sometimes an able and experienced general, as Eume- 
nes m the battle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack the chariots 
with a detachment of slingers, archers, and spearmen, who, spreading them- 
selves on all sides, would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and lances, upon 
them, and at the same time begin shouting so loud with the whole army, that 
they terrified the horses, and occasioned such disorder and confusion, as of^en 
made them turn upon their own forces.! At other times they would render 
the chariots ineffectual and inactive, only by marching over the space which 
separated the two armies, with an extraordinary swiftness, and advancing sud* 
denly upon the enemy. For the strength and execution of the chariots pro 
ceeded from the length of their course, which was what gave that impetuosity 
and rapidity to their motion, without which they were but very feeble and in- 
significant. It was after this manner that the Romans under Sylla, at the battle 
ofChfieronca, defeated and put to flight the enemy's chariots, by raising loud 
peals of laughter, as if they had been at the games of the circus, and by ciy 
tpg out to. them to send more.t 

IV. THEIR DISCIPLINE IN PEACE AS WELL AS IN WAR. 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect, than the discipline and good order 
of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in peace or war. 

The methods used by that great prince, as is fully related in Xenophon^s 
Cyroi)«dia, in order to form his troops by frequent exercises, to inure them 
to fatigue, by keeping them continually active and employed in laborious works, 
to prepare them for real battle by mock engagements, to fire them with courage 
and resolution by exhortations, praises, and rewards, all present a perfect mooel 
for those who have the command of troops, to whom, general! jr speaking, peace 
and tranquillity become extremely pernicious ; for a relaxation of discipline, 
irhich usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the soldiers ; and their inaction 
blunts that edge of courage, whir.K the motion of armies, and the approach of 

* Liv^. I. xxvnk n. 41. t I^^* t Pint, in S7U. p. 463p 
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enemies, greatiy sharpen and excite. A prudent foies^fat ougfat to make us 
prepare in time of peace whatever will be needful in time of war.* 

Whenever the Persian armies marched, every thing was ordered and earned 
on with as much regularity and exactness as on a day of battle ; not a soldier 
or officer darins to quit his rank, or remove from the colours. It was the cus- 
tom among allAsiatics, whenever the^r encamped, though but for a day or a 
night, to have their camp surrounded with pretfy deep ditches. This they did 
to prevent being suri)rised by the enemy, and that they might not be forced 
to engage a^inst their inclinations. They usually contented themselves with 
c^ovenng their camp with a bank of earth dug out of these ditches ; thou^ 
sometimes they fortified them with strong pansadoes, and long stakes drivec 
into the ground.t 

By what has been said of their discipline in time of peace, and of their man- 
ner of marching and encamping their armies, we may judee of their exactness 
on a day of battle. Nothirffi^ can be more wonderful than tne accounts we have 
'of it in several parts of the Cyropsedia. No single family could be better regu- 
lated, or pay a more ready and exact obedience to the first signal, than tbe 
whole army of Cyrus. He had long accustomed them to that prompt obe- 
dience, on which the success of all enterprises depends. I'Or what avails tk 
best head in the world, if the arms do not act conformably, and follow its di- 
rections ? At first he had used some severity, which is necessary in the begin- 
ning, in order to establish a good discipline ; but this severity was always ac- 
compariied with reason, and tempered with kindness. The example of^ their 
leader, who was the first upon all duty, gave weight and authority to his dis- 
course, and softened tlie rigour of his commands.^ The unalterable rule be 
laid down to himself, of granting nothing but to merit only, and of refusing eveij 
thing to favour, was a sure means of keeping all the officers attached to their 
duty, and of making them perpetually vigilant and careful. For there is 
notning more discouraging to persons of that profession, even to those wbo 
love their prince and their country, than to see the rewards to which the dan- 
gers they nave undergone, and the blood thejr have spilt, entitle them, confer- 
red upon others.^ Cyrus had the art of inspirir^ even his common soldiers with 
a zeal for disciplme and order, by first inspiring'thein with a love of tbeircoun- 
try, for their honour, and their fellow-citizens ; and above all, by endearing 
himself to them by his bounty and liberality. These are the true methods of 
establishing and supporting military discipline in full force and vigour. 

v. THEIR ORDER OP BATTLE. 

As there were but Very few fortified places in Cyrus's time, all their wars 
were little else than field expeditions ; for which reason that wise prince found 
out, by his own reflection and experience, that rK)thing contributed more to 
victory than a numerous and good cavalry ; and that the gainir^ of a sir^lc 
pitched battle was often attended with the conquest of a whole kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly we see, that having found the Persian army entirely destitute of tiiat 
important and necessary succour, he turned all his thoughts towards remedying 
the defect, and so far succeeded, by his great application and activity, as to 
form a body of Persian cavalry, which became superior to that of his enemies, 
in goodness at least, if not in number. There were several breeds of horses 
in Persia and Media : but in the latter province, those of a place called Nisea 
were the most esteemed ; and it was from thence the king's staole was furnished J 
We shall now examine what use they made of their cavalry and infantiy. 
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The celebrated battle of Thymbra may serve to give us a just notion of the 
tactics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, and to show how far feeir ability 
extended, either in the use of arms or disposition of armies. 

They knew, that the most advantageous order of battle was to place the in- 
fantry in the centre, and the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of the cuirassiers, 
on the two wings of the anny^ By this disposition the flanlcs of the foot were 
covered, and the horse were at liberty to act and extend themselves, as occa- 
sion should require. 

They likewise understood the necessity of drawing out an army into several 
lines, in order to support one another; because othenvise, as one sif-ele line 
might easily be pierced through and broken, it would not be able to rally, and 
consequently the army would be left without resource. For which reason, they 
formed the first line of foot, heavily armed, twelve men deep,* who, on the first 
onset, made use of the half-pike ; and afterwards, when the fronts of the t>vo 
armies came close tc^ether, engaged the enemy hand to hand with their swords, 
or scimitars. 

The second line consisted of such men as were lightly armed, whose manner 
of fighting was to throw their javelins over the heads of the first. These ja- 
velins were made of a heavy wood, pointed with iron, and were 'thrown with 
Sjreat violence. The design of them was to put the enemy into disorder, before 
they came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose bows being bent T\ith the utmost 
force, carried their arrows over the heads of the two preceding lines, and ex- 
tremely annoyed the enemy. These archers were, sometimes mixed with 
siingers, who slung great stones with a terrible force ; but, in aftertimes, the 
Rhodians, instead Qtstones, made use of leaden bullets, which the slings car- 
ried a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men in the same manner as those of the first, formed 
the rear of the main body. This line was intended for the support of the others, 
and to keep them to their duty, in case they gave way. It served likewise for 
a rear-guard, and a body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they should hap- 
pen to penetrate so far. 

They had, besides, moving towers, carried upon huge wagons, drawn by 
sixteen oxen each, in which were twenty men, whose business was to dischai^e 
stones and javelins. These were placed in the rear of the whole army, be- 
hind the body of reserve, and were used to support their troops when they 
were driven back by the enemy, and to favour their rallying when in disorder. 

They made great use, too, of their chariots armed with scythes, as we have 
already observed. These they generally placed in the front ot the battle, 
and some of them at certain times upon the flanks of the army, or when they 
had any reason to fear their being surrounded. 

Thus far, and not much, farther, did the ancients ccrry their knowledge in 
the military art, with respect to their battles and engagements. But we do 
not find that they had any skill in choosing advantageous posts, in seasonably 
possessing themselves of a favourable spot, or bringing the war into a close 
country; of making use of defiles and narrow passes, either to molest the en- 
emy in their march,- or to cover themselves from their attacks ; of laying ait- 
ful ambuscades ; of protracting a campaign to a great length by wise delays ; 
of not sufiering a superior enemy to force them to a decisive action, and ofre- 
ducing him to the necessity of prey Ine upon himself through the want of forage 
and provisions. Neither do we see that they had much regard to the defend- 
ing of their right and left with rivers, marshes, or mountains, and by that means 
to make the front of a smaller army equal to that of another much more nu- 
tnerousj and to put it out of the enemy^s power to surround or flank them. ^ 

Yet, in Cyms s first campaign against the Armenians, and afterwards gainst 
f he Babylonians, they seemed to have made their first advances and essays 

« Bcfjre Cyrus** time it wa« ttrenty-fotir men. * 
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In this art ; but they were not improved, or carried to any degree ot per 
fection in those days.- Time, reflection, and experience, made the great 
commanders in after ages acquainted with these precautions and subtl^^ties of 
war; and we have already shown, in the wars of the Carthagiraan8,'what use 
Ilaniiibal, Fabius» Scipio, and other generals of both nations, made of them 

VT. THEIR MANNER OF ATTACKING AND DEFENDING STRONG PULCES. 

The ancients both devised and executed all that could lie expected from the 
nature of the arms known in their days, as also from the force and variety of 
engines then In use, either for attacking or defendii^ fortified places. 

1. TBEIR WAT OF ATTACKING PLACES. 

The first method of attacking a place was by blockade. They invested the 
town with a wall built quite round it, and in which, at proper distances, were 
made redoubts and magazines ; and between the wall and the town they dug 
a deep trench, which they strongly fenced with pallisadocs, to hinder the be- 
siegea from .going out, as well as to prevent succours or provisions finom bein^ 
brought in. In this manner they waited till famine did what they could not ef- 
fect by force or art. From hence proceeded the length of the sieges related 
by the ancients ; as that of Troy,* which lasted ten years ; that of Azoth by 
rsammeticus, which lasted twenty ; that of Nineveh, where we find Sardana- 

{)alus defended himself for the space of seven. And Cyrus might have lain p* 
ong time before Babylon, where a slock of provisions for twenty years had 
been laid in, if he had not devised a different method of taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from their duration, they invented 
the method of scalir^, which was done by raising a great number of ladders 
against the walls, by means of which a great many files of soldiers might climb 
up together, and force their way in. 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, or at least ineffectual, they 
made the walls of their cities extremely high, and the towers, wherewith they 
were flanked, still considerably higher, that the ladders of the besiegers might 
not be able to reach the top of them. This obliged them to find out some other 
way of getting to the top of the ramparts ; and this was, building moveable tow- 
ers of wood, still higher than the walls, and by approaching them with these 
wooden towers. On the top of these towers, which formed a kind of platform, 
was placed a competent number of soldiers, who with darts and arrows, and the 
assistance of their balistae and catapults, scoured the ramparts, and cleared 
them of the defenders ; and then, from a lower stage of the tower, Ihey let 
down a kind of draw-bridge, which rested upon the wall, and gave the soldiers 
admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the length of their sieges, was 
that of the battering-ram, by which they made breaches m the walls, and opened 
themselves a passage into the places besieged. This battering-ram was a vast 
thick beam ottimber, with a strong head of iron or brass at the end of it, which 
was pushed with the utmost force against the walls. There were several kinds 
of them ; but I shall give a more ample and particular account of these, as 
well as other war-like engines, in another place. 

They had still a fourth method of attacking places, which was, tliat of sap- 
ping and undermining ; and this was done two different ways, that is. either to 
carry a subterranean path quite under the walls, into the heart of^ the city, 
and so open themselves a passage and entrance into it ; or else, after they had 
sapped the foundation of the wall, and put supporters under it, to fill the space 
with ajl sorts of'combustible matter, ana then to set that matter on fire, in order 
to burn down the supporters, calcine the materials of the wall, and throw down 
part of i^. 

♦ lTcTX5«p makos no raentiop of the battering ram, or any warlike «nifine. 
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2, THEIR MANNER OF DEFENDING PLACES. ' 

With respect to the iortifjring and defendii^ of towns, the ancients made use 
of all the fundamental principles and essential rulei now practised in the art 
of fortification. They nad the method of orerflowing the country round about, 
to hinder the enemy's approaching the town ; they made their ditches deep, 
and of a steep ascent, and fenced them round with pallisadoes, to make the . 
enemy's ascent or descent the more difficult ; they made their ramparts veiy 
thick, and fenced them with stone or brick- work, that the battering-ram should 
not be able to demolish them ; and very high, that the scaling of them should 
be equally impracticable ; they had their projecting towers, from whence our 
modern li^stions derive their origin, for the banking, of the curtains ; they in- 
geniously invented different machines for shooting arrows^ throwing darts and 
lances, and hurling gieat stones with vast force and violence ; they had para- 
pets and battlements in the walls for the security of the soldiers, and covered 
galleries, which, going quite round the walls, served as subterraneous passages ; 
they had intrenchmeuts behind the breaches and necks of the towers ; they 
made their sallies, too, in order to destroy^ the works of the besiegjers, and to 
set their engines on fire ; as also counter-mines to defeat the mines of the 
enemy ; and lastly, they built citadels, as places of retreat in case of extremity, 
to serve as the last recourse to a garrison upon the point of being forced, ^na 
to make the taking of the town of no effect, or at least to obtain a more ad- 
vantageous capitulation. All these methods of defending places against those 
that besieged them, were known in the art of fortification, as it was practised 
among the ancients ; and they are the rery same as are now in use among the 
modems, allowing for such alteration as the difference of arms has occasioned. 

I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in order to give the reader an 
idea of the ancient manner of defending fortified towns, as also to remove a pre- 
judice which prevails among many of the modems, who imagine, that, because 
new names are now given to the same things, the things themselves are there- 
fore different in nature and principle. Since the invention of gun-powder, can- 
non indeed have been substituted in the place of the battering-ram, and musket- 
shot instead of balistae, catapultee, storpions, javelins, slings, and arrows. 
But does it therefore follow, that any of the fundamental rules of fortification 
are changed ? By no means. The ancients made as much use of the solidity of 
bodies, and the mechanic powers of motion, as art and ingenuity would admit. 

VII. THE CONDITION OF THE PERSIAN FORCES AFTER THE TIME OF CVRUS. 

I HAVE already observed, more thati once, that we must not judge of the 
merit and courage of the Persian troops at all times, by what we see of them 
in Cjrrus^s reign. I shall conclude this article of war with a judicious reflection 
made by Monsieur Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, on that subject. He observes, 
that after the death of that prince, the Persians, generally speaking, were igno- 
rant of the great advantages which result from severity, order, ana discipline ; 
from skill in drawing up an army, order in marching and encamping, and that 
happiness of conduct which moves those great bodies without disorder or confu- 
sion. Full of a vain ostentation of their power and greatness, and relying more 
upon strength than prudence, upon the number rather than the choice of their 
troops, they thought they had done all that was nccessaiy, when they had 
drawn together immense numbers of people, who fought indeed with resolution 
but without order, and who found themselves encumbered with the vast multi 
tudes of useless persons in the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For to 
such a height was their luxury gro^vn, that they would have the same mag- 
nificence, and enjoy the same pleasures and delights, in the army, as in the 
king's court ; so that in their wars, the kings marched accompanied with their 
wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their silver and gold plate, 
and ail their rich furniture, were carried after them in prodigious quantities ; 
and in short, all the equipage and utensils required in so voluptuous a life. An 
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army composed in this maimer, and already clogged with the excessire number 
of troops, had the additional load of vast multitudes of such as did not fight. In 
this confusion, the troops could not act in concert ; their orders never reached 
them in time ; and in action, every thing vpent on at random, as it were, without 
the possibility of any commander's preyeiitii^ disorder. Add to this, the ne- 
cessity Uiey were under of finishing an expedition quickly, and of passing into 
an enemy's country with great rapidity : because such a vast body of peopie, 
greedy not only of the necessaries of life, but of such things also as were requisite 
for luxury and pleasure, consumed all that could be met with in a very short 
time ; nor indeed is it easy to comprehend from whence they could procure 
eubsistence. 

With all this vast train, however, the Persians astonished those nations that 
were not more expert in military affairs than themselves ; and many of those 
that even excelled them, were yet overcome, being either weakened or dis- 
tressed by their own divisions, or overpowered by the enemy's numbers. By 
this means Egypt, as proud as she was of her antiquity, her wise iiistitutions, 
and the conquests of her Sesostris, became subject to the Persians. Nor was 
it difficult for them to conquer Lesser A»ia, and ^uch Greek colonies as the 




temperance, whose bodies were inured to toil and labour, and rendered both 
robust and active by wrestling and other exercises practised in that country. 
The Grecian armies, indeed, were but small ; but fhey were like th6se stroi^, 
vigorous bodies, that seem to be all nerves and sinews, and full of spirits in 
every part y at the same time they were so well commanded, and so prompt 
in obeying the orders of their generals, that it seemed as if all the soldiers had 
been actuated by one soul, so perfect a harmony was there in all their motions. 

ARTICLE in. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

I DO not pretend to give an account of the eastern poetry, of which we know 
little more than what we find in the books of the old Testament. Those pre- 
cious fragments are sufficient to let us know the origin of poesy, its true design, 
the use that was made of it by those inspired writers, namely, to celebrate the 
perfection, and sin^ the wonderful works of God, as also the dignity and sub- 
limity of style which ought to accompany it, adapted to the majesty ot' the 
subject it treats. The discourses of Job's friends, who lived in the east, as he 
himself did, and who were distinguished among the Gentiles as much by their 
learning as their birth, may likewise give us some notion of eastern eloquence in 
those earlv ages. 

What the %yptian priests said of the Greeks in general, and of the Athenians 
in particular, according to Plato * that they were but children in antiquity, is 
verj; true with respect to arts and sciences, of which they have falsely ascribed 
the inve/ition to chimerical persons, long posterior to the deluge. The holv 
Scriptures inform us, that before that epoch, God had discovered to mankincl 
the art of tilling and cultivating the ground ; of feeding tlieir flocks and cattle, 
when their habitation was in tents ; of spinning wool and flax, and weaving H 
into stuffs and linen ; of forging and polishing iron and brass, and putting them 
to numberless uses, that are necessary and convenient for life and society ."f 
^ We learn from the same Scriptures, that, very soon after the deluge, huwan 
industry had made several discoveries very worthy of admiration ; as, 1. The 
art of spinning gold thread, and of interweaving it with stuffs. 2. That of beat- 
"« gold, and with light thin leaves of it, to gfld wood and other materials. 3, 
ihe secret of casting metals, as brass, silver, or gold, and of making all sorts 

* In Tunieo, p. 22. ^ Qen. yj. 
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of figures with tbem in imitation of nature ; of representing different kinds of ob- 
jects, and of making an infinite variety of vessels of those metal^ for use and 
ornament. 4. The art of painting, or carving upon wood, stone, or marble : and, 
6. To name no more, that of dyir^ their silks and stuffs, and giving tiiiem the 
most exquisite and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Asia that men first settfed after the deluge,* it is easy to con- 
ceive that Asia must have been the nurse, as it were, of arts and sciences, the 
remembrance of which had been preserved by tradition, and which were af- 
terwards revived and restored, by means of men's tvants and necessities, which 
put them upon all methods of industry and application. 

SECTION I. — ^ARCHITECTURE, 

Thr buildii^ of the tower of Babel, and shortly after, of those famous cities, 
6abylon«and Nineveh, which have been looked upon as prodigies ; the gran- 
deur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, divided into numerous halls 
and apartments, and adorned with every thing that either decency or conve- 
niency could require ; the regularity and symmetry of the pillars and vaulted 
roofs, raised and multiplied one upon another ; the noble gates of their cities ; 
the breadth and thickness of their ramparts ; the height and strength of their 
..towers, their large and commodious'quays on the banks of their great rivers ; 
and their curious bold bridges built over them ; all these things, I say, with 
many^other works of the like nature, show to what a degree of perfection archi- 
tecture was carried in those ancient times. 

Yet I cannot say, whether, in those ages, this art arose to that degree of per- 
fection which it afterwards attained in Greece and Italy ; or whether, those 
vast structures in Asia and Egypt, so much boasted of by the ancients, were 
as remarkable for their beauty and regularity, as they were for their magni- 
tude and spaciousness. We hear of five orders in architecture, the Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite : but we never hear of an Asiatic or 
E^ptian order, which gives us reason to doubt whether syinmetry, measures, 
and proportion of pillars, pilasters, and other ornaments in architecture, were 
exactly observed in those ancient structures. 

SECTION II.— MUSIC 

It is no wonder, if in a country like Asia, addicted to voluptuous and luxu- 
rious living, music, which is in a manner the soul of sucti enjoyments, was in 
hi^h esteem, and cultivated with great application. The very names of the 
prmcipal styles of ancient music, which the modem has still preserved, name- 
ly, the Doric, Phtyjgian, Lydian, Ionian, and ^olian, sufficiently indicate the 
place where it had its origin, or at least, where it was improved and brought 
to perfection. We learn from holy Scripture, that in Laban's time, instru- 
mental music was much in use in the countiy where he dwelt, that is, in Meso- 
potamia ; since, among the other reproaches he makes to his son-in-law Jacob, 
he complains, that byliis precipitate flight, he had put it out of his power to 
conduct him and his family, " with mirth and with song, with tabret and with 
harp."* Among the booty that Cyrus had ordered to be set apart fer his uncle 
Cyaxares* mention is made of two famous female musicians,! veiy skilful in 
their profession, who accompanied a lady of Susa, and were taken prisoners 
with her.f 

To determine what degree of perfection music was carried to by the an- 
cients, is a question which very much puzzles the learned. It is the more 
difficult to be decided, because, to determine justly upon it, it seems necessa- 
ry we should have several pieces of music composed by the ancients, with 
their notes, that we might examine both with our eyes and our ears. But unhap- 
pily, it is not with music, in this respect, as with ancient sculpture and poetry, 
of which we have so many noble monuments remainir^ ; whereas, on the con- 

• Gen. wtxi. 27. T M«(r»f y8« 5uo rb.s x96.7iSat* % Cyrop.L W. p. 13. 
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traiy, we have not any one piece of their composition in the o(her scieocey by 
which we can form a certain judgment of it, and determine whether the mu' 
sic of the ancients was as perfect as ours. 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were acquainted with the triple 
symphoiiy, that is, the harmony of voices, that of instruments, and that of 
voices aiid instruments in concert. 

it is also agreed, that they excelled in what relates to rhytfamus. What is 
meant by rhythmus, is the assemblage or union of various times in music^hicb 
are joined together with a certain order, and in certain proportions. To un- 
derstand this definition, it is to he observed, that the music we are speakjpg 
of, was always set and sung to the words of certain verses, in which eveiy syl- 
lable was distinguished into long and short ; that the short syllable was pro- 
nounced as quick again as the Tong^ ; that therefore the former was reckoned 
to make up but oiie time, whil^ the latter made up two ; and consequently 
the sound which answered t6 tluis was to continue twice as long as the sound 
which answered to the other; or, which is the same thing, it was to consist of 
two times or measures, while the other comprehended but one ; that the verses 
which were sung consisted of a certain number of feet, formed by the differ- 
ent combinations of these long and short syllahles ; and that the rhythmus of 
the song regularly followed the march of these feet. As these feet, of what- 
ever nature or extent, were always divided into two equal or unequal parts., 
of which the former was called &g<ri?^ elevation or risii^, and the latter ^i(rti 
depressing or falling ; so the rhythmus of the song, which answered to eveiy 
one of these feet, was divided into two parts equally or unequally, by what 
we now call a beai^ and rest or intermission. The scrupulous regard the an- 
cients had to the quantity of their syllables in their vocal music, made their 
rhythmus much more perfect and regular than ours : for our poetiy is not 
formed^ upon the measure of long and short syllables ; but, nevertheless, a 
skilful musician among us may in some manner express, by the length of the 
^KHinds, the quantity of eveiy syllable. This account ot the rbj^tfainus of the 
a.icients I have copied from one of the dissertations of Monsieur Burette ; 
which I have done out of regard for young students, to whom this little ex- 
planation may be of great use for the understanding of several passages in 
ancient authors. I now return to my subject. 

The principal point in dispute among the learned, concerning the music of 
the ancients, iS, to know whether tbey understood music in several parts ; that 
is, a composition consisting of several parts, and in which all those different 
parts form each by itself a complete piece, and at the same time have a har- 
monious connexion, as it is in our counterpoint or concert, whether simple 
or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concemii^ this matter, and whatever 
else relates to the music of the ancients, I refer him to the learned disserta- 
tions of the above-mentioned M. Burette, inserted in the 3d, 4th, and 6th vo- 
lumes of the memoirs of the Royal Acade;ny des Belles Ltttres^Yfhkh. ^ow 
the profound erudition and exquisite taste of that writer* 

SECTION III. — ^PHYSIC. 

We likewise discover, in those early times, the origin of physic, the beg^iD- 
nings of which, as of all other arts and sciences, were very rude and imper^ 
feet. Herodotus, and af)er him Strabo, observe, that it was a general custom 
amor^ the Babylonians, to expose their sick persons to the view of passengers, 
in order to learn from them whether they had been afflicted with the like dis- 
temper, and by what remedies they had been cured.* From hence several 
people have pretended, that physic is nothing else than a conjectural and ex- 
F«rimental science, entirely resulting from observations made upon the nature 
ol different diseases, and upon such things as are conducive or prejudicial to 

• Hrrod. 1. i. c. 197. Strab. 1. 16. p. 7-16. 
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Dftalth. It must be confessed, that experience will go a great way ; but that 
alone i» not sufficient. The famous Hippocrates made great use en it in his 
practice ; but be did not entirely rely upon it. The custom was, in those days, 
for aR persons that had been sick, ana were cured, to put iip a tablet dedi- 
cated to -^culapius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies that had 
restored them to health.* That celebrated physician caused all these inscrip- 
tions and memorials to be copied out, which were of*great advantage to him. 
Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great use and esteem. f 
^sculapius, who 6ourished at that time, is looked upon as the inventor of that 
art, and had even then brought it to great perfection by his profound know- 
kdge in botany, by his great skill in medicinal preparations and chirurgical 
operations ; for in those days these several branches weie not separated from 
one another, but were all included under the denomination of Physic. 

The two sons of iEsculapius, Podalirius and Machaon, who commanded a 
certain number of troops at the siege of Troy, were both most excellent phy- 
sicians and brave officers, and rendered as much service to the Grecian army 
by their skill in their medical, as they did by their courage and conduct in 
their military capacitv.J Nor did Achilles himself, or even Alexander the 
Great, in aftef-times, toink the knowledge of this science improper for a gene- 
ral, or beneath his dignity.§ On the contrary, he learned it himself of Chiron, 
the centaur, and afterwards instructed his Iriend Patroclus in it, who did not 
disdain to exercise the art, m healing the wound of Eurypilus. This wound 
he healed by the application of a certain root, which immediately assuaged 
the pain, and stopped the bleedii^. Botany, or that part of physic which 
treats of herbs and plants, was very much known, and almost the only branch 
of the science used in those early times. Viigil, speaking of a celebrated phy- 
sician, who was instructed in his art by Apollo himself, seems to confine that 
profession to the knowledge of simples : Scire potestaits herharum^ usumqite 
medendi nuduit.^ It was nature itself that offered those innocent and salutary 
renciedies, and seemed to invite mankind to make use of them. Their gar- 
dens, fields, and woods supplied them with an infinite plenty and variety. IT 
As yet no use was made of minerals, treacles, and other compositions, smce 
discovered by closer and more inquisitive researches into nature.** 

Pliny says, that ijhysic, brought by iEsculapius into great reputation about 
(he time of the Trojan war, was soon alter neglected and lost, and lay in a man- 
ner buried in darkness till the time of the Peloponnesian war, when it was re- 
vived by Hippocrates, and restored to its ancient honour and credit.tt This 
may be true with respect to Greece ; but in Persia we find it always cultivated, 
ana constantly held in great reputation. The great Cyrus, as is observed by 
Xenophon, never failed to take a certain number of excellent physicians along 
with him in the array, rewarding them veiy liberally, and treatirp them with 
particular regard. JJ fle farther remarks, that in thi^, Cyrus only followed a cus- 
tom that had been anciently established among their generals ; and that the 
yx>unger Cyrus acted in the same manner.§§ 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was Hippocrates who carried 
this science to its highest perfection : and though it is certain, that several 
improrements and new discoveries have been made in that art since his time, 
yet he is still looked upon, by the ablest physicians, as the first and chief master 
of the faculty, and as the person whose writings ought to be the chief study of 
those who would distinguish themselves in that profession. 

Men thus qualified, who, besides their having studied the most celebrated 
physicians, as well ancient as modem, besides the knowledge th^ have ac- 
quired of the virtues of simples, the principles of natural philosophy, and the 
constitution and contexture of human bodies, have had along practice and ex 

• Plin, 1. xxix. c. 1. Strah. 1. viii. p. 374. t ^»od. 1. r. p. 341. 
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perience, and to that have added their own serious reflections ; such mea as 
tliese, in a well-ordered state, deserve to be highly rewarded and distii^uisbed, 
as the Hol^ Spirit itself signifies to us in the sacred writings : '^ The skill of 
the ph^rsician shall lift up his head ; and in the si^ht of great men be shall be 
in admiration :"*« since all their labours, lucubrations, and watchings, are de- 
voted to the people's health, which of all human blessings is the dearest and 
most valuable. And yet this blessing is what mankind are the Least careful to 
preserve. They do not only destroy it by riot and excess, but, throi^h a blind 
credulity, they foolishly intrust it with persons of no skill or experience, who 
iroi)06e upon them by their imprudence and presumption, or seduce them by 
their flattering assurances of infallible recovery.t 

SECTION IV. — ^ASTRONOMY. 

As much as the Grecians desired to be esteemed the authors and inventors 
of all arts and sciences, they could never absolutely deny the Babylonians the 
honour of havir^ laid the foundations of astronomy. The advantageous situa- 
tion of Babylon, which was built upon a wide extended flat countiy , where no 
mountains bounded the prospect ; the constant clearness and serenity of ihe 
air in that country, so favourable to the free contemplation of the heavens ; per- 
haps also the extraordinaiy height of the tower of Babel, which seemed to be 
intended for an observatory ; all these circumstances were strong motives to 
engage this people in a more nice observation of the various motions of the 
heavenly boaies and the regular coui'se of the stars.^ The abb^ Renaudot, in 
his Dissertation upon the Sphere, observes, that tbe plain which in Scripture 
is called Shinar, and in which Babylon stood, is the same that is called b^ the 
Arabians Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, the seventh of tbe Habbassides, 
in whose re^n the sciences began to flourish among the Arabians, caused the 
astronomicalobservations to be made, which for several ages directed all the 
astronomers of Europe ; and that the sultan Gelaleddin Melikschah, the third 
of the Seljukides, caused a course of the like observations to be made, near 
koree hundied years afterwards, in the same place : from whence it appears, 
that this place was always reckoned one of tbe most suitable in the world for 
astronomical observalions.§ 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried theirs to any ^reat perfec- 
tion, for want of the nelp of telescopes, which are of modem invention, and have 
greatly contributed of late years to render our astronomical inquiries more 

Esrfect and exact. Whatever they were, they have not come down to us, 
pigenes, a great and credible author, according to Pliny, speaks of observa- 
tions made for the space of seven hundred and twentjr yeai-s, and imprinted 
upon squares of brick : which if it be true, must reach back to a very early 
antiquify.il Those of which Calisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's court, 
makes mention, and of which he gave Aristotle an account, include 1903 years, 
and consequently must commence very near the deluge, and the time of'^Nim- 
rod's building the city of Babylon. IT 

We are certainly under great obligations, for which our acknowledgments 
are due, to the labours and curious inquiries of those who have contributed to 
the discovery or iipprovement of so useful a science ; a science not only of great 
service to agriculture and navigation, by tlie khowledge it gives us of tlte regu- 
lar course of the stars, and of tbe wonderful, constant, and uniform proportion 
of (lays, months, seasons, and years, but even to religion itself; with which, as 
PJato shows, the study of that science has a very close and necessary connex- 
ion ; as it directly tends to inspire us with gresat reverence for the Deity, who, 

* Eccles. xxxTili. S. 
t Palam est, ut qaisque inter istos loquendo po!leat, imperatorem illico Titas nostne neeisqae fieri.<— Ad 
eo blandaest speranui pro se cuique dulcedo. — Plin. I. xxix. c. 1. 

I A priocipio Assyrii propter planitiem mapnitudineinqae re^ionum qnasiDColrbant, cum coBliim ex cvnna 
parte patent et apertiim intucrcntur, IrajectioDes motusque stelJarum obscrvavcnint.— Cic. lib. i. de Pivia 
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With an infinite wisdom, presides over the govemment of tlie universe, and Is 
present and attentive to all our actions.* jBut, at the same time, we cannot suf- 
ficiently deplore the misfortune of those veiy philosophers, who, by their suc- 
cessful application and astronomical inquiries, came veiy near the Creator, 
and were yet so unhappy as not to find him, because they did not serve ana 
adore him aS they ought to do, nor govern their actions by the rules and direc 
tions of that divme model.t 

SECTION V. — ^JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 

As to the Babylonian and other eastern philosophers, the study of the hea- 
venly bodies was so far from leadii^ them, as it ought to have done, to the 
knowledge of Him who is both their creator and governor, that for the mosl 
part it carried them into impious practices, and the extravagances of iudi<5iai 
astrology. So we term that deceitful and presumptuous science, which pre- 
tends to judge of things to come by the knowledge of the stars, and to foretell 
events by the situation of the planets, and by their different aspects. A science 
justly looked upon as a madness and folly by all the most sensible writers among 
the pagans themselves. O delirationem incredibilem ! cries Cicero, in re 
futing the extravagant opim'ons of those astrologers, frequently called Chal 
deans, from the countiy that first produced them ; who, in consequence of the 
observations made, as they affirmed, by their predecessors upon all past events, 
for the space only of four hundred and seventy thousand years, pretend to know 
assuredly, hj the aspect and combination of the stars and planets, at the in- 
stant of a child's birth, what would be his genius, temper, manners, ih6 con- 
stitution of his body, his actions, and, in a word, all the events, with the dura- 
tion of his life. He details a thousand absurdities of this opinion, which are 
sufficient to expose it to ridicule and contempt ; and asks, why of all that vast 
number of children that are bom in the same moment, and without doubt ex- 
actly under the aspect of the same stars, there are not two of themVhose lives 
and fortunes resemble each other? He puts this farther question, whether 
that great number of men that perished at the battle of Cannae, and died of one 
and the same death, were all born under the same constellations ?t 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded entirely upon fraud and 
Imposture, jraudulentisnrna artittm, as Pliny calls it, should ever acquire so 
much credit as this has done, throughout the whole world and in all a^es. 
What has supported and brought it into such repute, continues that author^ 
IS tiie natural curiosity men have to p*»netrate into futurity, and to know be- 
forehand the things that are to befall them : JSfullo ntm avidofutura de se «ct- 
endi; attended with a superstitious creduiity, which is agreeably flattered with 
the grateful and ma^ificent promises of which those fortune-tellers are never 
sparine. Ita blandissimis desiderattssimisque promissis addidit vires reltgio* 
nis, ad qtias maxime etiamnum caligat humanum genus, ^ 

Modem writers, and among others, two of our greatest philosophers, Gassendi 
and Rohault, have inveighed against the folly of that pretended science, with 
the same energy, and have demonstrated it to be equally void of principle and 
cxperience.il • 

As for its principles. The heavens, according to the system of the astrologers, 
are divided into twelve equal parts ; which parts are taken, not according to the 
poles of the world, but according to those of the zodiac : these twelve parts or 
proportions of heaven, have each of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, 
parentage, &c. The most important and decisive portion is that which is nex* 
under the horizon, and which is called the ascendant, because it is ready to 
ascend and appear above the horizon when a man comes into the world. The 

• In Epiaom. p. 989—992. 
f Vaffoa industrla, inapna Mlerlia: «ed ibi Creatorem gcrutati Mint positum non looge a se, et noB iDre* 
\i qoia qusrere neglexerunt. — ^August da Verb. £vang. Matth. Serm. Ixriii. c. 1. 
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planets are divided into the propitious^ the malignant, and the mixed : the aspects 
of these planets, which are only certam distan^s from one another, are likewise 
either happy or unhappy. I say nothing of several other hypotheses, which are 
all equally arhitraiy ; and I ask, whether any man of common sense can helieve 
them upon the hare words of these impostors, without any proo&, or even without 
the least shadow of probability ? The critical moment, and that on which all 
their predictions depend, is that of the birth. And why not as well the moment 
of conception ? Why have the stars no influence during the nine months of preg- 
nancy ? Or is it possible, considering the incredible rapidity of the heavenly 
bodies, always to be sure of hitting the precise detenninate moment, without 
the least variation^ more at less, which is sufficient to overthrow all ? A thou- 
sand other objections of the same kind might be made, which are altogether 
unanswerable. 

As £oT experience, they have still leas reason to flatter themselves on that side. 
Whatever they have of that, must consist in observations founded upon events 
that have always come to pafs in the same manner, whenever the planets were 
found in the same situation. Now, it is unanimously agreed by astronomers, 
that several thousand years must pass before any such situation of the stars 
as they would imagine, can twice happen ; and it is veiy certain, that the state 
in which the heavens will be to-morrow, has never yet been since the creation 
of the world. The reader may consult the two philosophers above mentioned, 
particularly Gassendi, who has more copiously treated this subject. But such, 
and no better, are the foundations upon which the whole structure of judicial 
astrology is built. 

But what is astonishing, and arg^ues an absolute want of all Feason, is, that 
certain pretended wits, who obstinately harden themselves against the most 
convicting proo^ of religion, and who refuse to believe even the clearest and 
most certam prophecies upon the word of God, do sometimes give entire credit 
to the vaior predictions of those astrologers and impostors. 

St. Austin, in several passages of his writings, informs us, that this stupid and 
sacril^ious credulity is a just chastisement from God, who frequently punishes 
the voluntaiy blindness of men, by inflictii^ a still greater blindness ; and who 
suflers evil spirits, that they ma;^ keep their servants still more in their nets, 
sometimes to foretell things which do really come to pass, and of which the 
expectation very often serves only to torment them.* 

Crod,who alone foresees future contingencies and events, because he alone is the 
sovereign disposer and director of their, does often in Scripture revile the igno- 
rance <? the Babylonian astrologers, so much boasted of, calling them folders 
of lies and falsehood : he moreover aefies all the false gods to foretell any thing 
whatever ; consents, if they do, that they should be worshipped as gods. Then 
addressing himself to the city of Babylon, he particularly declares all the cir- 
cumstances of the miseries with which she shall be overwhelmed, above two 
hundred years after that prediction ; and that none of her prognosticatQi6,who 
had flattered her with the assurances of a perpetual grandeur they pretended 
to have read in the stars, should be able to avert the judgment, or even to fore- 
see the time of its accomplishment, t Indeed, how shoSd they ? since at the 
very time of its execution, when Belsbazzar, the last kii^ of JBabylon, saw a 
hand come out of the wall, and write unknown characters thereon, the Magi, 

* His omnibus considerKtis, non immerito creditur, cum astrolori mirabiliter multa rem respondent, oc~ 
culto iosUnctu fieri •piritoum nonbonorum, quoram cura est has fa]s»s et noxias opioiones de astr&libus fatls 
inseriBre humanis ifeentthus atque firmare, non horoscopi nctati et inspect! aliqua arte, quae nulla est.— — X>e. 
Cir. Dei. 1. T. c. 7. 

^ t <• Therefore shall evil come npon thee, thonshalt not know from whence H riseth : and mischier shall 
fall upon thee, thou shalt not be able to j^ut it off: and desolation shall come upon thee suddenly, 'irrbich 
thou shah not know. Stand now with thme enchantments, end with the multitude of thy sorceries. wli«reKn 
thou hast laboured from thv^onth; if so be, thou shalt be able to profit, if so be, thou mayestpr<«v«.Jl. 
Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels : let now the aatrologrers, the star-raxers, the p r »g- n o«il~ 
"^'i* B^nd up, and sare thee from these thin|^ that shall come upon thee. Behold, they snail l>e as 

^ble : the fire shall bum them : they shall not deliver themaelres from Uie power of the flame.**-.«I«A. 
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.Chaldeans, and, in a word, all the pretended sages of the country, were not able 
so much as lo readtiie writing.* Hpre, then, we see astrology antl magic con- 
victed of ignorance and impotence, in the very place where they were roost in 
practice, and on an occasion when it was certainly their interest lo display 
their science ^nd whole power. 

ARTICLE IV. 

RELIGION. •» 

The mos* authentic and general idolatiy in the world, is that wherein the sun 
and moon were the objects of divine worship. This idolatry was founded upon 
a mistaken gratitude ; which, instead of ascending up to the Deity, stopped 
short at the veil,which both covered and discovered him. With the least renec- 
lion or penetration, they might have discerned the Sovereign who commanded, 
from the minister who did but obey.t 

In all ages, mankind have been sensibly convinced of the necessity of an inter- 
course between God and man : and adoration supposes God to be both atten- 
tive to man's desires, and capable of fulfilling tliem. But the distance of the 
sun and of the moon is an obstacle to this intercourse. Therefore, foolish men 
endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, by layi!^ their hands upon thejr 
mouths, and then lifting them op in order to testify that they would be glad to 
unite themselves to those false gods, but that they could not.^ This was that 
impious custom so prevalent throughout all the East, from which Job esteemed 
himself happy to have been preserved: "If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightnessi and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or 
my mouth hath kissed my hand.**§ 

The Persians adored the sun, and particularly the rising sun, with the most- 
profound veneration, to whom they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horses 
of the greaiest beauty and value, as we have seen in Cyrus's stately cavalcade.U 
'This same ceremony was practised by the Babylonians; of whom some im- 
pious kings of Judah borrowed it, and brought it into Palestine.) Sometimes 
they likewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very much icnoT^n among 
them by the name of Mithra.lT 

By a natural consequehce of the worship they paid to the sun, they likewise 
paid a particular veneration to fire, always invoked it first in the sacrifices,** 
carried it with great respect before the king in all his marches ; intrusted the 
keeping of their sacred fire, which came down from heaven, as they pretended, 
to none but the Magi ; and wouW have looked upon it as the greatest of misfor- 
tunes, if it had been suffered to go out.ft History informs us, that the emperor 
Heraclius, when he was at war with the Persians, demolished several of thei; 
temples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred fire had been pre 
served till that time, which occasioned great moumir^ and lamentation through- 
out the whole country. JJ The Persians likewise honoured water, the earth, 
and the winds, as so many deities.§5 

The cruel ceremony of causing children to pass through the fire, was undoubt- 
edly a consequence of the worship paid to that element ; for this fire-worship 
was common to the Babylonians and Persians. The Scripture positively says 
of the people of Mesopotamia, who were sent as a colony into the countiT of 
the Samaritans, that " they caused their children to pass through the fire." It 
is well known how common this barbarous custom became, in many provinces 
of Asia. 

Besides these, the Persians had two gods of a more extraordinary nature, 
namely, Oromasdes and Arimanius.HU The former they looked upon as fee au- 

* Dan. r. 2. f Atnong the Hebrews, the ordlcary Dame for the sun signifies a muiMter. 

X Snperstitioflns rulgu* maoom on admovens, osculum labiU pressit.— >Minac. p. 2. From theuce comet 
4l« wvtpd ador.ire ; that is to say, ad o$ manwm admovere. 

j The text is a kind of oath. Job xxx'u 26, 27. |I Her.l. i. c. 131. 

H 9 KiDg^ft, xiiii. 11. Strab. 1. xr. p. 732. •* Ibid. If Xen. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 215. Am. Mar. i xiiii 

U Zoaar. Annal. Vol. II. i^ Her. I i. c. 131. iilj Plut. in lib. de Isid. et Ourid. p. 309 
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thor of all the blessings and good thii^ that happened to them ; and the lattist 
as the author of all the evils wherewith they were afflicted. I shall give a large 
account of these deities hereafter. 

The Persians erected neither statues nor temples, nor altars to their gods, 
but offered their sacrifices in the open air.andgeneralljon the tops ofhilis, or 
onhi^h places.* It was in the open fields tnat Cyrus acquitted himself of that 
religious duty, when he made the pompous and solemn procession already 
spoken of.j It ift supposed to have been through the advice and instigation of 
toe Magi, that Xerxes, the Persian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, es- 
teeming it injurious to the majesty of God, to shut him up within walls, to 
whom all things are open, and to whom the whole world should be reckoned 
as a house or a temple.;^ 

Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans acted more wisely than 
the Persians, in that they erected temples within their cities, and thereby sup- 
posed their gods to reside among them, which was a proper way to inspire the 
people with sentiments of religion and piety.§ Varro was not of the same 
opinion : St. Austin has preserved that passage of his works. || After having 
observed, that the Romans had worshipped their gods without statues or ima- 
ges for above a hundred and seventy years, he adds, that, if they had still 
preserved that ancient custom, their religion would have been the more pure 
and free from corruption ; Quod si adhuc majisissety castius dii observarentur; 
and to confirm his sentiment, he cites the example of the Jewish nation. 

The laws of Persia suffered no man to confine the motive of his sacrifices to 
any private or domestic interest. This was a fine way of attaching all particu- 
lar persons to the public good, by teaching them that they ought never to sa- 
crifice for themselves only, but for the kin^ and the whde state, wherein every 
man was comprehended with the rest of his fellow-citizens. 

The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies relating to their wor- 
ship ; and it was to them the people had recourse, in order to be instructed 
therein, and to know on what days, to what ^ods, and after what manner, they 
Avere to pffer their sacrifices. As these Magi were all of one tribe, and as none 
but the son of a priest could pretend to the honour «f the priesthood, they 
kept all their learning and knowledge, whether in reli£:ious or political ccmi- 
cems, to themselves and their families ; nor was it lawful for them to instruct 
any strangers in these matters, without the king's permission. It was granted 
in favour of Themistocles, and was^ according to Plutarch, a particular effect 
of the prince's great consideration for that distinguished person.lT 
. This knowledge and skill in religious matters, which made Plato define ma- 
gic, or the learning of the Magi, the art of worshiijping the gods in a becoming 
manner, ;^£u.v ^cyajrcrav, gave the Magi great authority, hoth with the prince and 
the people, who could offer no sacrifice without their presence and ministration. 

And before a prince in Persia could come to the crown, he was obliged to 
receive instruction for a certain time from some of the Magi, and to learn of 
Uiem both the art of reigning, and that of worshipping the goos after a proper 
manner.** Nor did he determine any important affair of state, when he 
was upon the throne, without first taking their advice and opinion ; for which 
reason Pliny says, that even in his time they were looked upon, in all the eastern 
countries, as* the masters and directors of princes, and of those who styled them- 
selves the kings of kings. tt 

* Herod. 1* i. e. ISl. f ^Tfo^* ^ ▼"<• P* ^^^ 

X Aoeioribas Mag^is Xerxes inflvmmuse templaGnscm dicltQr.qooa parietibuB incloderviDt deos, qu^ns 

omniR deberent esse patentia ac libenit qaorumqae hie muiidos omnis templttm esset et domw.— Cic. ISk 

ii. de Lei^ib. 
i Melius Gneci atque nostri, qui, ut angerent pietatem in decs, easdem illos urbes^^qaas nos incolece r^ 

luenint. Adfert e&im hsec opinio relirionem utilem ciritatibu8.---l 



pinio reli^ionem utilem ciritatibu8.---Cie. lib. ii. de Legib. 
^ „ II .'-"'• »*^« "« *^iT. Dei, n. 31. IT In Them. p. rro. 

Cic j^ p.*Ji""H°V^ ''^ Persanim potest esse, qui son ante KTa^rum disciplinam seientiafeaqae p«rMpevil 

U ^iS!!If* ^''•**^* adolerit (auctorius Mag orum) ut hedieque etiam in marna parte gettOnm pnBTslettt 
Bonentepagumrefibusimperet.— Plia. 1. XXX. c. 1. o r • r- 
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They were the sag-es, the philosophers, and men of learning in Persia ; as 
the Gymnosophists and Brachmans were among the Indians, and the Druids 
among the Gauls. Their great reputation invited people from the most dis- 
tant couutries to be instructed by them in philosophy and religion ; and we 
are assured it wafe from them that Pythagoras borrowed the principles of that 
learning, by which he acquired so much veneration and respect among the 
Greeks, excepting onljr his doctrine of transmigration, which he learned of the 
E^ptians, and by which he corrupted and debased the ancient doctrine of the 
Magi concerning the immortality of the soul. 

[t is generally agreed that Zoroaster was the original author and founder of 
this sect; but authors are considerably divided in their opinions about the time 
in which he lived. What Pliny says upon this head, may reasonably serve to 
reconcile that variety of opinions, as is very judiciously observed by Dr Pri- 
deaux.* We read in that author, that there were two persons named Zoroas- 
ter, bet>yeen whose lives there might be the distance of 600 years. The first 
of themVas the founder pf the Magian sect about tKe year of the world 2900 , 
and the latter, who certainly flourished between the beginning of Cyrus's reign 
in the East, and the end of Dariue's, son of Hytaspes, was the restorer and re- 
former of it. 

Throughout all the eastern countries, idolatry was divided into twonrincipal 
sects; that of the Sabeans, who adored images; and that of the Magi, who 
worshipped fire. The former of these sects had its rise among the Chaldeans, 
who, from their knowledge of astronomy, and their particular application to 
the study of the several planets, which they believed to be inhabited by so many 
intelligences, who were to those orbs what the soul of man is to his body, were 
induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Di- 
ana, or the ]Vfoon,by so man^ images or statues, in which they imagined those 
pretended intelligences or deities, were as really present as in the planets them- 
selves. In time, the number of their gods increased j this image-worship, from 
Chaldea, spread itself throughout all the East ; from thence passed to Egypt ; 
and at length came among the Greeks, who propagated it through all the west- 
ern nations. 

To this sect of the Sabeans, that of the Magi, which also took its rise in the 
same eastern countries ,was diametrically opposite. The Magi utterly abhorred 
ims^es, and worshipped Grod only under the form of fire ; looking upon that, 
on account of its purity, brightness, activity, subtlety, fecundity, and incorrupti- 
bility, as the most perfect symbol or representation of the Deity. They be- 
gan first in Persia, and there and in India were the only places where this sect 
was propagated, where ihey remain ev^n to this day. The chief doctrine was, 
that there were two principals ; one the cause of all good, and the other the 
cause of all evil. The former is represented by light, and the other by 
darkness, as their truest symbols. The good god they named Yazdan and 
Ormuzd, and the evil god Ahraman. The former is by the Greeks called Or- 
omasdes, and the latter Arimanius. And therefore, when Xerxes prayed that 
his enemies might always resolve to banish their best and bravest citizens as 
the Athenians had Themistocles, he addressed his prayer to Arimanius, the evil 
god of the Persians, and not to Oromasdes, their good god.f 

Concemir^ these two gods, they had this difference of opmion, that whereas 
some held both of them to have oeen from all eternity, others contended that 
the good god only was eternal, and the other was created. But they both 
agreed in this, that there will be a continual opposition between these two, till 
the end of the world : that then the good god shall overcome the evil god^ and 
that from thenceforward each of them shall have a world to himself; that is, 
the good god, his nrorld with all the good ; and the evil god, his world with the 
VI icked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Darius, undertook to reform 

fome articles in the religion of the Magian sect, which for se¥eral ages had been 

■ " ^ ' - ^ ■*— 

• Hifll Nat I. XXX. c. 1. 2.4 t P^"*- '" Them'ut i>. 126. 
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the predominant religion of the Medes and Peinans ; but, since the death of 
Smerdis and his chief confederates, and the massacre of their adherents and 
followers, was fallen into gpreat contempt. H is thought this refonner made 
his first appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief refbnnation he made in the Magian religion, was in the .first prin- 
ciple of it. For whereas before, they had held as a Tundamentai principle the 
being of the two supreme first causes ; the first light, which was the author of 
all ^od. and the other darkness, the author of all evil : and (hat of the mix- 
rure of tnese two, as they were in a continual struggle with each other, all things 
were made ; he introduced a principal, superior to them both, one supreme 
God, who created both light and darkness ; and who, out of these two princi- 
ples, made ail other things according to his own will and pleasure. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, bis doctrine wa^, that there 
was one Supreme Being, independent and self-existing from all eternity : that 
under him there were two angels ; one the angel of li^ht, who is the author of 
all good ; and the other, the angel of darkness, who is the author of all evil ; 
that these two, out of the mixture of light and darkness, made all things that 
exist ; that they are in a perpetual struggle with each other ; that where the 
angel of light prevails, there good reigns ; and that where the angel of dark- 
ness prevails, there evil takes place : that this struggle shall continue to the 
end of the world ; that then there shall^ be a general resurrection and a day of 
judgment, wherein all shall receive a just retribution according to their works. 
Afler which the angel of darkness and his disciples shall go into a world of 
their own, where they shall sufier, in everlasting darkness, the punishment of 
their evil deeds ; and the at^el of light and his disciples shall also go into a 
world of their own, where they shall receive, in everlasting light, the reward 
due to their good deeds ; that after this, they shall remain separated for ever, 
and light and darkness be no more mixed together to all eternity. All this the 
remainder of that sect, which is now in Persia and India, do, without any va- 
riation, after so many ages, still hold even to diis day. 

It is needless to inform the reader, that almost all these teiiets, though altered 
m many circumstances, do in general agree with the doctrine of the holy 
.Scriptures ; with which it plainly appears the two Zoroasters were well ac- 
'luamted, it beir^ easy for both of them to have had an intercourse or personal 
acquaintance with the people of God ; the first of them in Syria, where the 
^raclites had been long settled ; the latter at Babylon, to which place the same 
people were carried captive, and where Zoroaster might confer with Daniel 
\iimself, who was in veiy great power and credit in the Persian court. 

Another reformation made by Zoroaster in the ancient Magian religion, was, 
that be caused temples to be built, wherein their sacred fires were carefully 
^nd constantly preserved : and especially that which be pretended himself to 
hav^e brought down from neaven. Over this the priest kept a perpetual watch 
nifijht and day, to prevent its beii^ extinguished. 

Whatever relates to the sect or religion of the Magians, the reafler will find 
veiT largely and learnedly treated in dean Prideaux's Connexions of the Old 
ana New Testament, &c. from whence I have taken this Aort extract. 

THEIR MARRIAGES, AND MAKNER OF BURYING THE DEAD. 

Having said so much of the religion of the eastern nations, which is an article 
i thought myself obliged to enlarge upon, because 1 look upon it as an essential 
part of their history, I shall be forced to treat of their other customs with the 
ercater brevity : among which their marriages and burials are too material to 
be omitted. 

There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a greater idea of the pro- 
found darkness into which idolatry had plunged mankind, than the public 
prostitution of women at Babylon, which was not only authorized by law, but 
even commanded bjr the religion of their country, upon a certain festival of 
^e year, celebrated in honour of the goddess Venus, under the name of My- 
\ whose temple, by means of this infamous ceremony, became a brothel* 
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or place of debauchery.*^ This wicked custom was still existing when the 
Israelites were carried captive to that criminal city ; for which reason the 
prophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and admonish them against so abomi- 
nable a scandal. t 

Nor had the PBrsians any better notion of the dignity and sanctity of the 
matrimonial institution, than the Babylonians. I do not mean only with re- 

fard to that incredible multitude of wives and concubines, with which their 
ings filled their seraglios, and of whom they were as jealous as if they had 
but one wife, keeping them shut up in separate apartments, under a strict 
guard of eunuchs, without suffering them to have any communication with one 
another, much less wkh persons without doors.{ It strikes one with horror to 
read how far they neglected the most common laws of nature. Even incest 
with a sister was allowed among them by their laws, or at least authorized by 
(heir Magi, those pretended sages of Persia, as we have seen in the histor}*^ of 
Carabyses.S Nor did even a lather respect his own daughter, or a mother 
the son of her own body. We read in Plutarch, that Parysatis, the mothei of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, who strove in all things to please the king her son, per 
ceiving that he had conceived a violent passion for one of his own daughters, 
called Atossa, was so far from opposing his unlawful desire, that she herself 
advised him to marrjr her, and make her his wife, and laughed at the maxims 
and laws of the Grecians, which declared such marriage to be unlawful. "For" 
says she to him, carrying her flatteiy to a monstrous excess, " are not you 
yourself set by God over the Persians, as the only law and rule of what is be- 
coming or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious ?"|| 

This detestable custom continued till the time of Alexander the Great, who, 
having become master of Persia by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 
an express law to suppress it. These enormities may serve to teach us from 
what an abyss the gospel has delivered us ; and how weak a barrier human 
wisdom is of itself against the most extravagant and abominable crimes. 

1 shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon their maimer of buiying 
the dead. It was not the custom of the eastern nations, and Especially ot 
the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, and to consume their bodies 
in the flames. IT Accordinglj; we find that Cyrus,** when he was at the point of 
death, took care to charge his children to inter his body, and to restore it to 
the earth ; that is the expression he makes use of; by which he seems to declare, 
that he looked upon the earth as the original parent from whence he sprung, 
and to which he ought to retunkjt And when Cambyses had offered a thousand 
indignities to the dead body of Amasis, king of Egypt, he thought he crowned 
all by causing it to be burnt, which was equally contraiy to the Egyptian and 
Persian manner of treating the dead. It was the custom of the latter to wrap 
up their dead in waxj^ in order to keep them the longer from corruption.§§ 

I thought proper to give a full account, in this place, of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Peisiansjbccause the history of that people will take up a great 
part of this work, and because I shall say no more on that subject in the sequel. 
The treatise of Barnabas Brisson,ll|| president of the parliament of Paris, upon 
the government of the Persians, has been of great use to me. Such collections 
as these, when they are made by able hands, save a writer a great deal of pain>, 
and furnish him with matter of erudition, that costs him little, and yet often does 
him great honour. 

* Herod, l.i. e. 199. f Barach, vi. 43, 43. } Herod. U i. e. 135. 

I Philo. lib. de Special. Le|^. p. 778. Dio;. LaerL ia Proom. p. 6. * 

11 In Artax. p. 1023. IT Herod. 1. iii. c. 19. 

** Ac mikiquidemaotiquusimumtepuItanBgenai id foisse rldetor, quo apad Xenophontein CyTOotltiDv 
Redditur euim terrs corpus, et iU locatam ac sitnm qnan operimento natrifl obducitur.—- Cic. lib. ii. 4. 
laeg. n. 56. 

ft Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 238. 
iX Condiunt M^pill mortuot, et eos domi servant : Perass jam eera cireum litos eondiunt, ut quam mazt 
nc permaneant diutiima corporia*-— Cic. Tuscul, Q,aaest. lib. i. d. 108. 

U Herod. 1. iii. c. 16. 
IR Bainab. BriMoniiis d« Regio Persamm Priccif atu^ Ace. Aiig^eDtorat^ aa. 1710. 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE CAUSE or TUE DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, AND OF THE CHAN6B 
THAT HAPPENED IN THEIR MANNERS. 

When we compare the Persians, as they were before Cyrus, and during his 
reign, with what tiiey were ailerwards in the reigns of his successors, we can 
hardly believe they were the same people ; and we see a sensible illustrati<» 
of this truth, that the declension of manners, in any state, is always attended 
with that of empire and dominion. 

Among many other causes that brought about the declension of the Persian 
empire, the four following may be looked upon as the principal : their exces- 
sive magnificence and luxury j the abject subjection and slavery of the people ; 
the bad education of their prmces, which was the source of all their irre^la- 
rities ; and their want of faith in the executioo of their treaties, oaths, ana en- 
gagements. 

SECTION I.— -LUXURY AND MAGNIFICENCE. 

What caused the Persian troops, in Cyrus's time, to be looked upon as in- 
vincible, was the temperate and hard life to which they were accustomed from 
their infancy , having nothing but water for their ordinary drink, bread and roots 
for their ordinary food, the j^round, or somethii^ as hard, to lie upon ; inuring 
themselves to the most painful exercises and labours, and esteeming the greatest 
dangers as nothing. 

The temperature of the country where they were bom, which was roc^h, 
mountainous, and woody, might somewhat contribute to their hardiness ; for 
which reason Cyrus would never consent to the project of transplanting them 
into a more mild and agreeable cHmate.* The excellent manner of educating 
the ancient Persians, of which we have already given a sufficient account, and 
which was not left to the humours and fancies of parents, but was subject to the 
authority and direction of the magistrates, and regulated upon principles of 
the public good : this escelleDt education \prepared them for observing, in all 
places and at all times, a most exact and severe discipline. Add to this the 
influence of the prince's example, who made it his ambition to surpass all his 
subjects in regularity, was the most abstemious and sober in his manner of life, 
the plainest in his dress, the most inured and accustomed to hardships and fa- 
tigues, as well as the bravest and most intrepid in the time of action. What 
might not be expected from soldiers so formed and so trained up? By them, 
therefore, we find Cj'rus conquered a great part of the world. 

After "all his victories, he continued to exhort his army and people not to 
degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they might not eclipse the gloiy tbey 
had acquired, but carefully preserve that simplicity, sobriety, temperance, and 
love of labour, which were tiie means by which they had obtained it. But I 
do not know, whether Cyrus himself did not, at that veiy time, sow the first seeds 
of that luxury, which soon overspread and corruptfed the whole nation. In that 
august ceremony, which we have already described at large, and on which he 
first showed himself in public to his new-conquered subjects, he thought proper, 
in order to heighten the splendour of his'i-egal dignity, to make a pompous dis- 
play of all the magnificence and show that could be contrived to dazzle the 
eyes of the people. Among other thii^, he chained his own apparel, as also 
that of his officers, giving them all garments made after the fashion of the Medeb, 
rfchly shining with gold and purple, instead of their Persian clothes, which were 
ve IT plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to foii^et how much the contagious example of a coort, 
increases the natural inclination all men have to value and esteem what pleases 
the eye, and makes a fine show, how glad they are to distinguish themselves above 
others by a false merit, easily attained in proportion to the degrees of wealth and 

* PlaU in Apophtii.p.l*'l. 
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vanity a man has above his neighbours ; he forgot how capable all this together 
was of corrupting the purity of ancient manners, and of introducii^ by degrees 
a general, predominant taste for extravagance and luxury. 

This luxury and extravagance rose in time to such an excess, as was little bet- 
ter than downright madness. The prince carried all his wives along with him to 
the wars ; and what an equipage such a trotfp must be attended with is easy 
to judge. All his generals and officers followed his example, each in propor- 
tion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for so doing was, that the sight of 
what they held most dear and precious in the world, would encourage them to 
fight with greater resolution ; but the true reason was the love of pleasure, by 
which they were overcome and enslaved, before they came to engage with the 
enemy.* 

Another instance of their folly was, that they carried their luxury and ex- 
travagance in the army, with respect to their tents, chariots, and tables, to a 
greater excess, if possible, than they did in their cities. The most exquisite 
meats, the jarest birds, and the most costly dainties, must needs be found for 
the prince, in whatever part of the world he was encamped. They had their 
vessels of gold and silver without number ;t instruments of luxury, says a cer- 
tain historian, not of victoiy, proper to allure and enrich an enemy, but not to 
repel or defeat him. J 

I do not see what reason Cynis could have for coanging his conduct in the last 
seven years of his life. It must be owned, indeed, that the station of kings re- 
quires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, which may, on certain occasions, 
be carried even to a degree of pomp and splendour. But princes, possessed of 
a real and solid merit, have a thousand ways of making up what they may seem 
to lose by retrenching some part of their outward state and magnificence. Cyrus 
himself had found, by experience, that a king is more sure of gaining respect from 
his people by the wisdom of his conduct, than by the greatness of nis expenses ; 
And that afifection and confidence produce a closer attachment to his person, than 
a vain admiration of unnecessaiy pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cy- 
rus's last example became veiy contagious. A taste for vanity and expense 
first prevailed at court, then spread itself into the cities and i)rovinces, and in 
a little time infected the Whole nation, and was one of the principal causes ol 
tlie ruin of that empire, which he himself had founded. 

What is here said of the fatal effects of luxury, is not peculiar to the Persian 
empire. The most judicrous'historians, the most learned philosophers, and the 
profoundest politicians, all lay it down as a certain, indisputable maxim, that 
wherever luxury prevails, it never fails to destroy the most flourishing stal^s^ 
and kingdoms ; and the experience of all ages, and all nations, does l)ut too 
clearly demonstrate the truth of this maxim. 

What is this subtle, secret poison, then, that thus lurks under the pomp of 
luxuiy and the charms of pleasure, and is capable of enervating, at the same 
time, both the whole strength of the body, and the vigour of the mind ? It is 
not very difficult to comprehend why it has this terrible effect. When men are 
accustomed to a soft and voluptuous life, can they be veiy fit for undergoing 
the fatigues and hardships of war ? Are they qualified for is uffering the rigour 
of the seasons ; for enduring hunger and thirst ; for passir^ whole nights 
without sleep upon occasion ; for going through continual exercise and action ; 
for facing danger and despising death ? The natural effect of voluptuousness 
and delicacy, which are the inseparable companions of luxury, is to render 
men subject to a multitude of false wants and necessities, to make their hap- 
piness depend upon a thousand trifling conveniences and superfluities, which 
they can no longer be without, and to give them an unreasonable fondness for 
life, on account of a thousand secret ties and engagements that endear it to 

• Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. W. p. 91 — 99. f Senec. 1. 2i. ic Ira, o. 20. 
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them, and wblcL. bjr stifling io them the great motirea of gloxy, of seal loi 
their prince, and love for their country, render them fearful and cowardly, and 
deter them from exposing themselves to dat^rs, which may in a moment de- 
prive them of all those things wherein they place their felicity. 

SECTIOir II. — THE ABJECT SUBMISSION AND SLAVERY OF THE PERSIANS. 

We are told by Plato, that this was one of the causes of the declension of the 
Persian empire. And, indeed, what contributes most to the preservation of 
Ktates, and renders theur anns victorious, is not the number, but the vigour and 
courage of tbeir armies ; and. as it was finely said by one of the ancients^ 
" from the day a man loseth nis liberty, he loseth one half of his ancient vir- 
tue."* He is no longer concerned for tne prosperity of the §tate, to which he 
looks upon himself as an alien ; and havii^ lost the principal motives of his 
attachment to it, he becomes indifferent about the success of public afi^irs, 
about the gloiy or welfare of his countiy , in which his circumstances allow him 
to claim no sbiare, and by which nis own private condition is not altered or im- 
Droved. It may truly be said, that the reign of Cynis was a reign of liberty. 
That prince never acted in an arbitraiy manner ; he did not think that des- 
potic power was worthj of a king ; or that tliere was any great glory in rulii^ 
an empire of slaves. His tent was always open, and free access alJowed to every 
one that desired to speak to him. He did not live retired, but was visible, 
accessible, and afifable to all ; heard their complaints, and with his own eyes 
observed and rewarded merit ; Invited to bis table, not only his general ^- 
cers, and prime ministers, but even subalterns, and sometimes whole compa- 
nies of soldiers. The simplicity and frugality of his table made him capable 
of giving such entertainments frequently.! His aim therein was to ammate 
his officers and soldiers, to inspire tnem will) courage and resolution, to attach 
them to his person rather than to bis dignity, and make them warmly espouse 
his glory, and still more the interest and prosperity of the state. This is what 
may be truly called the art of reigning and commanding. 

fn reading Xenophon, with what pleasure do we observe, not only those 
fine turns ot wit, that justness and ingenuity in their answers and repartees, 
that delicacy in iestir^ and raillery, but at the same time that amiable cheer- 
fulness and gayety,which enlivened their entertainments, from which all vani^ 
and luxury were banished, and in which the principal seasoning was a decent 
and becoming freedom, that prevented all constraint, and a kind of familiarity 
which was so far from lessening their respect for the prince, that it gave such 
life and spirit to it, as nothing but real affection and tenderness could pro- 
duce. I ma^r venture to say, that by such conduct as this, a prince douoles 
and trebles his army at a small expense. Thirty thousand men of this sort are 
'preferable to millions of such slaves as the Persians became afterwards. In 
time of action, on a decisive day of battle, this truth is most evident ; and the 
prince is more sensible of it than any body else. At the battle of Thymbria, 
when Cyrus's horse fell under him, Xenophon takes notice how much it con- 
cerns a commander to be loved by his soldiers. The danger of the kii^^s 
person became the danger of the ai-my ; and his troops on that occasion gave 
incredible proofs of their courage and brave ly. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner under the greatest part of 
his successors. Their only care was to support the pomp of sovereignty. 
I must confess, their outward ornaments and ensigns ol royalty did nota litue 
contribute to that end. A purple robe richly embroidered,, and hanging down 
to their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their heads, with an imperial diadem 
round it, a golden sceptre in tlieir hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous and 
shining court, a multitude of officers and guards ; these things must needs 
conduce to heighten the splendour of royalty ; b»it all this, when this is all, la 
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of little or no value. What 1$ that king in reality, v«}x) loses all his merit and 
his digfllty, when he puts off his ornaments ? 

Some of the eastern kings, to procure the greater /everence to their persons, 
generally kept themselves shut up in their palaces, and seldom showed them- 
selves to their subjects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first king of 
the Medes, at iiis accession to the throne, introduced this policy, which after- 
wards became yeiy common in all the eastern countries. But it is a great mis- 
take, that a prince cannot descend from his grandeur, by a sort of familiarity, 
without debasing or lessening his greatness. Artaxerxes did not think so : and 
Plutarch observes that that prince, and queen Statira his wife, took a plea- 
sure in being visible and easy of access to their people, and by so doing were 
but the more respected.* 

Among the Persians, no subject whatever was allowed /o appear in the king's 
presence without prostrating himself before him*: and this law, which Sene- 
ca, with good reason, calls a Persian slavery, Persicam servitutem, extended 
also to foreigners.! We shall find afterwards, that several Grecians refused 
lo comply with it, looking upon such a ceremony as derogatory to men born 
and bred in the bosom ofliberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, did submit 
to it, but not without great reluctancy ; and we are told, that one of them, in 
'order to cover the shame of such a servile prostration, purposely let fall his 
ring, when he came near the king, that he might have occasion to bend his 
body on another account.J But it would haye been criminal for any of the 
natives of the countiy to hesitate or deliberate about a homage which the king 
exacted from them with the utmost rigour. 

What the Scripture relates of two sovereigns,§ on one hand, one of whom 
commanded all his subjects, on pain of death, to prostrate themselves before 
his image ; and the other, on the same penalty, suspended all acts of religion, 
with regard to the gods in general, except to himself only : and on the other 
hand, of the ready and blind obedience of the whole city of Babylon, who ran 
altogether, upon the first signal, to bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke 
the King, exclusively of all the powers of heaven : all this shows to what an 
extravagant excess the eastern kings carried their pride, and the people their 
flattery and servitude* 

So great was the distance between the Persian king and his subjects that 
the latter, of whatever rank or quality, whether satraps, governors, near rela- 
tions, or even brothers to the king, were only looked upon as slaves ; whereas ' 
the kir^ himself was always considered, not only as their sovereign lord and 
absolute master, but as a kind of divinity. In a word, the peculiar character 
of the Asiatics, and the Persians more particularly than any other, was servi- 
tude and slavery ;|| which made Cicero say, that the despotic power, which 
some were endeavouring to establish in the Roman commonwealth, would b€ 
an insupportable yoke, not only to a Roman, but even to a Persian.lT 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the princes, on the one hand, 
and this abject submission of the people on the other, which, according to 
Plato, were the principal causes of the ruin of the Persian empire, by dissolv- 
ing all the ties wherewith a king is united to his subjects, and the subjects to 
their king;** Such a haughtiness extinguishes all afltection and humanity in the 
former ; and such an abject state of slavery, leaves the people neither courage, 
2eal, nor gratitude. The Persian kings governed and commanded only by 
threats and menaces, and the subiects neither obeyed nor marched, but with 
unwillingness and reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himself gives us of 
them, in Herodotus, wheire that prince is represented as wonderino^ how the 
Grecians, who were a free people, could go to battle with a good will and in- 
clination. How could any thing great or noble be expected from men so dis- 
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pirited and depressed by slaveiy, as the Persians were, and reduced to sucb 
an abject servitude ! which, to use the words of Longinus, is a kind of imprison- 
ment, wherein a man's soul may be said, in some sort, lo grow little and cod- 
fracted!* 

1 am unwilling to say it, but 1 do not know, whether the great Cyrus himself 
did not contribute to introduce among the Persians, both thai extravagant pride 
in their kings, and that abject submission and flattery in the people. It was in 
that pompous ceremony, which I have several times mentioned, that the Per- 
sians, till then very jealous of their liberty, and very far from being inclined to 
make a shameful prostitution of it by any mean behaviour or servile complian- 
ces, first bent the knee before their prince, and stooped to a posture of adora- 
tion. Nor was this an effect of chance ; for Xenophon intimates clearly enough, 
that Cyrus, who desiied to have that homage paid him, had appointed perso:2S 
on purpose to begin it ; whose example was accordingly followed by the mul- 
titude, and by the Persians, as well as the other nations.j In these little tricks 
and stratagems, we no loiter discern that nobleness and greatness of soul, 
which had ever been conspicuous in that prince till this occasion ; and I should 
be apt to thmk, tliat being an'ived at tlie utmost pitch of glory and i>ower, he 
could no longer resist those violent attacks, with which prosperity is always 
assaulting even the best of princes, Secundtz res sapientum animos fatigant ;X 
and that at last pride and vanity, which are almost inseparable from sovereign 
power,, forced him, and in a manner tore him from hhnself, and his own natural 
mclination : Vi daminatioms convulsiis ei mulatus,^ 

SECTION III. — THE WRONG EDUCATION OF THEIR PRINCES, ANOTHER CAUSS 
OF THE DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

It is Plato, still the prince of philosophers, who makes this reflection ; and 
we shMl find, if we narrowly examine the fact in question, how solid and judi 
cious it is, and hi w inexcusable Cyrus's conduct was in this respect.H 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be sensible, how highly ne- 
cessary a good education is to a young prince. He knew the whole value of 
it with regard to himself, and had found all the advantages of it by his owt 
experience. IF 

What he most earnestly recommended to his officers, in that fine discourse 
he made to them after the taking of Babylon, in order to exhort them to main- 
tain the glory and reputation they had acquired, was to educate their children 
in the same manner as they knew they were educated in Persia, and to pre- 
serve themselves in the practice of the same manners as were practised there. 

Would one believe, that a prince who spoke and thought m this manner, 
could ever have entirely neglected the education of his own children ? Yet 
this is what happened to Cyrus. Foigetting that he was a father, and employ- 
ing himself wholly about his conquests, he left that care entirely to women, 
that is, to princesses, brought up in a country where vanity, luxuiy, and vo- 
aptuousness, reigned in the highest degree ; for the queen his wife was of 
IVledia. And in the same taste, and manner were the two young princes Cam- 
byses and Smerdis educated. Nothing they asked was ever refbsed them ; 
nor were their desires only granted, but prevented. The great maxim was, 
that their attendants should cross them in notliiiig, never contradict them, nor 
ever make use of reproofs or remonstrances with them. No one opened his 
moulh in their presence, but to praise and commepd what they said and did. 
Every one cringed and stooped, and bent the knee before them ; and it was 
thouffht essential to their greatness, to place an infinite distance between them 
and the rest of mankind, as if they had been of a different species from them. 
It is Plato that informs us of all these particulars : for Xenophon, probably to 
spare his hero^ says not one word of the manner 1h which these princes were 
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Mooght up, though he gives us so ample an account of the education of tfaefr 
father. 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, at least, take th«m along 
vv ith him in his last campaigns, in order to draw them out ot that soft and ef- 
feminate coui-se of life, and to instruct them in the art of war, for they must 
have been of sufficienc 3'^ears ; but perhaps the women opposed his design, and 
overruled him. 

Whatever the obstac&e was, the effect of the education of these princes wal 
such as ought to be exi^ud from it. Cambyses came out of that school, what 
he is represented in history, an obstinate and self-conceited prince, full of ar- 
r(^ance and vanity, abandoned to the most scandalous excesses of drunkenness 
and debauchery, cruel apd inhuman, even to the causing of his own brother to 
be murdered in consequence of a dream ; in a word, a furious, frantic madman, 
who, by his ill conduct, brought ^he empire to the brink of destruction. 

His lather, says Plato, left him at his death many vast provinces, immense 
riches, with innumerable forces by sea and land; but he had not given him the 
means of preserving them, oy teaching him the right use of such power. 

>This philosopher makes the same reflection with regard to Darius and Xerxes. 
The former, not being the son of a king, had not been brought up in the same 
effeminate manner- as princes were, but ascended the throne with a long habit 
of industry, great temper and moderation, a courage little inferior to that of 
Cyrus, and by which he added to the empire almost as manj provinces as the 
other had conquered. But he was no better a father than him, and reaped no- 
benefit from the fault cf bis predecessor, in neglecting the education of his 
children. Accordingly, his son Xerxes was little better than a second Cambyses. 

From all this, Plato, ^fter having shown what numberless rocks and quicks- 
sands, almost unavoidable, lie in the wa]^ of persons bred in the a^ms of wealth 
and greatness, conclude*, that one principal cause of the declension and ruin of 
the Persian empire, vvas the bad education of their princes ; because those first 
examples had an influence upon, and became a kind of rule to, dAl their succes- 
sors, under whom eveiy thing still degenerated more and more, till at last their 
luxury exceeded all bounds and restraints. 

SECTION IV.— TiriSiil BREACH OF FAITH, OR WANT OF SINCERITY. 

We are informed by Xenophon, that one of the causes, both of the great 
corruption of manners amoi^ the Persians, and of the destruction chT their em- 
pire, was their want of public faith.* Formerly, says he, the king, and those 
that governed under him, thought it an indispensable duty to keep their word, 
and inviolably to observe all treaties, into which they had entered witli tlie 
solemnity of an oath, and that even with respect to those that had rendered 
themselves most unworthy of such treatment, through their perfidiousness and 
insincerity ; and it was by this true j)olicy and prudent conduct that they gained 
the absolute confidence, both of iheir own subjects, and of their neighbours and 
allies. This is a veiy gr^«it encomium given by the historian to the Persians, 
which undoubtedly belongs to the reign of the great Cyrus ; though Xenophon 
applies it likewise to that >f the younger Cyrus, whose grand maxim was, as 
he tells us, never to violate his faith upon any pretence whatever, with regard 
either to any word he h?.d given, any promise made, or any treaty he had 
concluded. These princes had a just idea of the regal dignity, and rightly 
judged, that if p»'obity and truth were renounced by the rest of mankind, they 
oug^nt to find a sanctuary in the heart of a king, who, being the bond and centre, 
as it were, of society, should also be the protector and avenger of plighted 
faitn ; which is the veiy foundation whereon the other depends.! 

Such sentiments as these, so noble, and so worthy of persons bom for govern- 
ment, did not last long. A false prudence, and a spurious, artificial] policy, soon 
succeeded in their place. Instead of faith, probity, and true merit, says Xen- 
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ophoQ,* which heretofore the prince used to cherish and distii^ish, all tb» 
chief offices of the court began to be filled with those pretended zealous servant i 
of the king, who sacrifice eveiy thing to his humour and supposed interest ; 
who hold it as a maxim, that falsehood and deceit, perfidiousness and perjunr, 
ii boldly and artfully put in practice, are the shortest and surest expedients ior 
brii^ing about his enterprises and designs ; who looked upon a scrupulous ad- 
herence in a prince to his word, and to the engagements into which ne ha$ en- 
tered, as an effect of pusillanimity, incapacity, and want of understandii^ ; and 
whose opinion, in short, is, that a man is unqualified for government, if he 
does not prefer reasons and considerations of state before the exact observation 
of treaties, though concluded in ever so solemn and sacred a manner.! 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon imitated their prince^fao 
became their example and instruoter in double-deal iqg and treachery. They 
soon gave themselves up to violence, injustice, and impiety ; and from thence 
proceeds that strange alteration and difference we find m their manners, as also 
the contempt they conceived for their sovereigns, which is both the natural 
consequence and punishment of the little regard princes pay to the most sacred 
and awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath by which treaties are sealed and ratified, and the Deity 
Drought in, not only as present, but as guarantee of the conditions stipulated, is 
a most sacred and august ceremony, very proper for the subjecting of eaxtbhy 
princes to the Supreme Judge of heaven and earth, who alone is qualified to 
'judge them, and for the keeping all human majesty within the bounds of its 
duty, b^ making it appear before the majesty of God, in respect of which it is 
as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people not to stand in fear of the 
.Supreme Bein^, how will they be able to secure their respect and reverence 
to themselves? When once that fear comes to be distinguished in the sulnect 
9s well as in the prince, what will become of fidelity and obedience, -and on 
what foundations shall the throne be supported ? Cyms had ^ood reason to 
say, that he Igoked upon none as good servants and faithful subjects, but such 
as had a. sense of religion, and a reverence for the Dei^ : nor is it at all astonish- 
ing that the contempt which an impious prince, who has no regard to the sanc- 
tity of oaths, shows of God and religion, snould shake the very foundations' of the 
firmest and best-established empires, and sooner or later occasion their utter 
destruction.J Kings, says Plutarch, when any revolution happens in Ujeir do- 
minions, are apt to complain bitterly of the unfaithfulness and disloyalty of their 
subjects ; but they do them wi-ong, and forget that it was tliemsenes who gave 
them the first lessons of their disloyalty, by showii^ no regard to justice and 
fidelity, which, on all occasions, they had sacrificed, without scruple, to their own 
particular interests. § 
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Of all the countries of antiquity, none have been so highly celebrated, or 
furnished history with so many valuable monuments and iilustrious examples, 
as Greece. In whatever light she is considered, whether for the gloiy of her 
arms, the wisdom of her laws, or the study and improvement of arts and sci- 
ences, we must allow that she carried them to the utmost degree^ of perfection ; 
and it may truly be said, that^ia all these respects, she has, in some measure 
been the school of mankind. 

It is impossible not to be very much affected with the history of such a na- 
tion ; especialiy-when we consider, that it has been transmitted to us by wri- 
ters of extraordinary merit, many of whom distinguished themselves as much 
by their swords, as by their pens, and were as great commanders and able 
statesmen, as excellent historians. I confess, it is a vast advantage to have 
such men for guides ; men of an exquisite judgment and consummate pru- 
dence ; of a just and perfect taste in eveiy respect ; and who furnish not only 
the facts and. thoughts, as well as the expressions wherewith they are to be 
represented ; but, what is more important, the proper reflections that are to 
accompany these facts, and which are the great advantages resulting from his- 
toiy. These are the rich sources from whence I shall draw all that I have to 
say, having previously; however, inquired into the first origin and establish- 
ment of the Grecian states. As this inquiry* must be dry, and not capable ot 
affording much delight to the reader, 1 shall be as brief as possible. But be* 
fore I enter upon that, I think it necessary to draw a kind of short plan of the 
situation of the countiy, and of the several parts that compose it. 

ARTICLE I. 

A GEOORAPniCAL PESCRlVTIOir OF 4NCIfiNT GREECE. 

Ancient Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey in Europe, w^ 
bounded on the east by the iEgean sea, now called the Arcnipelago * om the 
south by the Cretan, or Candian sea ; on the west by the Ionian sea , and oo 
ihe north by Illyria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, Peloponnesus, Greece 
properly so called, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

Epirus. This province is situated to tiie west, and divided from Thessalf 
and Macedonia by Mount Pindus and the Acroceraunian mountaini". 
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The most remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the Molosstans, M^hose 
chief city is Dodona, famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Cha- 
ONiAKs, whose principal city is Oricum. The THfiSPROTiANs, whose city is 
Buthrotum, where was the palace and residence of Pyrrhus. The Acarna- 
NiANS, whose city was Ampracia, which giv^es its name to the gulf. Near to 
this stood Actium, famous for the victoiy of A'ugustus Caesar, who built oppo- 
site to that city, on the other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There 
were two little rivers in Epirus, veiy famous in fabulous story, Cocytus and 
Acheron. 

Epirus must have been veiy well i)eopled in former times ; as Polybius re 
htes, that Paulus iBmilius, ailer having defeated Perseus, the last king of Ma- 
cedonia, destroyed seventy cities in that country, the greatest part of which be- 
longed to the Molossians ; and that he carried away from thehce uo less than 
a hundred and fifty thousand prisoners.* 

• PELOPpNNESUS. This is a peninsula, now called the Morea, joined to the 
rest of Greece only by the Isthmus of Corinth, which is but six miles broad. It 
is well known that several princes have attempted in vain to cut through thi^ 
Isthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnesus are Achaia, properly so called, whose chief 
cities are, Corinth, Sicyon, l^atrse, &:c. Elis, i'\ which is Oljrmpia, otherwise 
called Pisa, seated on the river Alpheus, upon thet)anks of which the Olympic 
games used to be celebrated. Messenia, in which are the cities of Messene, 
and Pylos, the birth-place of Nestor and Corona. Arcadia, in which was Cyl- 
lene, the mountain where Mercury was bom, the cities of T^ea, Stymphalus, 
Mantinea, and Megalopolis, the native place of Polybius. Caconia, wherein 
stood Sparta, or Laceda3mon, and Amyclse ; Mount Taygetus ; the river Eu- 
rotas, and the ca^^e of Tenarus. Argolis, in which was the city of Aigos, 
called also Hip^ium, famous for the temple of Juno ; Nemea, Mycenae, mu- 
plia, Troezene, and Epidaurus, wherein was ihe temple of ^scufapius. 

Greece, properly so called. The principal parts of this country Were, 
^Etolia, in which were the cities of ChalciSj Calydon, and Olenus. Doris. 
LocRis, inhabited by the Ozol^. Naupactum, now called Lepanto, famous 
for the defeat of the Turks in 1571. Phocis. Anticyra. Delpbos, at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus, famous for the oracles delivered there. In this coun- 
try also was Mount Helicon. B(eotia. Mount Cithseron,Orchomenus. Thes- 
pia. Chaeronea, Plutarch's native country. Platsea, famous for the defeat of 
Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, from whence the Grecian 
army set sail for the siege of Troy. Leuctra, celebrated for the victoir of Epa- 
minondas. Attica. Megara. Eleusis. Decelia. Marathon, where IVfilliaaes 
defeated the Persian army. Athens, whose ports were Piraeus, Munychia, and 
Phalerus. The mountain Hymettus, famous for its excellent honey, Locris. 

Thessaly. The most remarkable towns of this province were Gomphi, 
Pharsalia, near ^^iiich Julius Ca?sar defeated Pompey. Magnesia. Methooe, 
at the siege of which Philip lost his eye. Thermopylae, a narrow strait, fa- 
mous for the defeat of Xerxes's numerous army by the vigorous resistance of 
three hundred Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. Larissa. Demetrias.' The de- 
lightful valleys of Tempe, near the banks of the riter Peneus. Olympus, 
Pel ion, and dissa, three mountains celebrated in fabulous story for the battle 
of the giants. 

Macedonia. I shall only mention a few of the principal towns of this coun 
tiy. Epidamnus, or Dyrracnium, now called Durazzo. ApoHonia. Pella« 
the capital of the country, and the native place of Philip, ana of his son Alex- 
ander the Great. jEgaea. iEdessa. Pallene. Olinthus, from whence the 
Ojynthiacs of Demosthenes took their name. Torone. Arcanthus, Thessa- 
lonica, now called Salonichi. Slagira, the place of Aristotle's birth. Amphi* 
polis. Philippi, famous for the victory ffained there by Augustus and Anthony 
over Brutus and Cassius. Scotussa. Mount Athos ; and the river Stiymon. 

* A pud. Stmb. I. vn. p. 392, * 
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THE GRECIAN I8LE8* 

There are a great immber of islands, contiguous to Greece, that are yeiy &« 
mous in histoxy. In the Ionian sea, Corcjra, with a town of the same name, 
now called Corfu. Cejphalene and Zacynthus, now Cephalonia and Zante. 
Ithaca, the country of Ulysses, and Dulichium. Near the promontoiy Malea. 
opposite to Laconia, is Cythera. In the Saronic gulf, are iSgina and Salamm, 
so famous for the naval battle between Xerxes and the Grecians. Betweec 
Greece and Asia lie the Sporades, and the Cyclades, the most noted of which 
are Andros, Belos^and Paros, anciently famous for fine marble. Higher up in 
the JEjgesn sea is Eubcea, now Negroppnt, separated Irom the main land by a 
small arm of the sea called Euripus. The most remarkable city of tnis isle 
was Chalcis. Towards the north is Skyros, and beyond is Lemnos, now called 
Stalimene ; and still farther, Samolhrace. Lower down is Lesbos, whose prin- 
cipal city was Mitylene, from whence the isle has since taken the name of 
Wetelin. Chios, now Scio, renowned for excellent wine ; and lastly, Samoa. 
Some of these last-mentioned isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

The island of Crete, now Candia, is the largest of .all the isles contiguous to 
Greece. It has to the north the iCgean sea, or the Archipelago ; and to the 
south the African ocean. Its principal towns were, Gortjrna, Cydon, Gnossus ; 
its mountains, Dicte, Ida, and Corycus. Its labyrinth is famous throughout 
the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles. 

They had likewise settlements in Sicily, and in part of Italy towards Calabria,* 
which places are for that reason called Graecia Magna. 

But their grand settlement was in Asia Mipor, and particularly in Molls, 
Ionia, and Doris.t The principal towns of -^olis, are Cumae, Chocaea, Elea. 
Of Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomenai, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Ephesus. Of 
Doris, Halicamassus and Cnidos. 

They had also a g^'eat number of colonies in different parts of the world, of 
which I shall give some account as occasion shall offer. 

ARTICLE II. 

DIVISION OF THE ORECIAN HISTORY INTO FOUR SEVERAL AGES. 

The Grecian history may be divided into four different ages, noted by so 
many memorable epochs, all which together include the space of 2154 years. 

The first age extends from the foundation of the several petty kingdoms of 
Greece, beginning with that of Sicyon, which is the most ancient, to the siege 
of Troy, and comprehends about a thousand years, namely, from ihe year of 
the worid 1 820 to the year 2820, ^ / 

The second begins at the taking of Troy and reaches to the reign of Da- 
rius, the son of Hystaspes, at which period the Grecian history begins to be 
intermixed with that of the Persians, and cQ{itains ^e space of six hundred 
and sixty-three years, from the year of the world 2820 to the year 3433. 

The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of Darius to the death 
of Alexander the Great, which is the finest pa't of Grecian history, and taket 
to the term of one hundred and ninety -eight years, from the year of the world 
3483 to th« year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from th^ death of Alexander^ at which 
time the Grecians began to decline, and continues to their final subjection by 
the Romans. The epoch of the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks may 
be dated, partly from the taking and destruction of Corinth by the consul L. 
Mummius m 3858, partly from the extinction of the kingdom of the Seleucidae 
in Asia, by Pompey, in the year of the world 3939 ; and of the kingdom of 
the Lagidae in Egypt, by Augustus, A. M. 3974. This last age includes, in all, 
two^hundred and ninety-three years. 

• Strab. 1. vl. p. 263. 35 t PJ'in. U rj. c«^ 
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or these four distinct ages, 1 shall in this place only toach upon tbe two 
first in a vciy succinct manner, just to give tbe reader some general idea of 
that obscure period ; because those times, at least a great part of them, par* 
tr.ke more of fable than of real history : and are wrapped up in a darkness and 
obscurity, which it is very difficult, if not impossible, to penetrate : and I have 
of\en declared already, that such a dark and laborious inquiiy, though veiy 
useful for those that are entering deep into histoiy, does not come wiSin the 
plan of my design. 

ARTICLE IIL 

THE PRIMITIVE ORIGIir OF TBE GRECIANS. 

I5 order to arnveat any certain knowledge concerning the derivation of the 
Grecian nations, we must iiecessarily have recourse to the account we have d 
it in the holy Scriptures. 

Javan or Ion, for in the Hebrew the same letters differently pointed, foim 
^^ese two different names, the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah, was cer- 
tainly the father of all those nations that went under the general denomination 
of Greek 3, though he has been looked upon as the father of the lonians only, 
which were but one particular nation of Greeks.* But the Hebrews, the Chal- 
deans, Arabians, and others, give no other appellation to the whole body of 
the Grecian nations, than that of lonians. And for this reason, Alexander, in 
the predictions of Daniel. t is mentioned under the name of the kii^ of Javan. | 

Javan had four sons, Elisba, Tarsis, Chittim, and Dodanim.§ As Javan was 
the original father of the Grecians in general, no doubt but his four sons were 
the heads and founders of the chief tribes and principal branches of that nation, 
which became, in succeeding ages, so reno^vned for arts and arms. 

Elisha is the same as Ellas, 'as it is rendei'ed in the Chaldee translation ; and 
the word ' EAXtivfi, which was used in the common appellation of the whole peo- 
ple, in the same manner as the word "Euas was of the whole country ^as no 
other derivation. The city of Elis, veiy ancient in Peloponnesus, the Elysiao 
fields, the river Elissus, or Ilissus, have long retained the marks of their Being 
derived from Elisha, and have contribute^ more to preserve his memoiy, than 
the historians themselves of the nation, who were inquisitive after foreign af- 
fairs, and but little acquainted with their own original ; because, as tiiey had * 
little or no knowledge of the true religion, they did not cany their inquiries 
so hie^h. Upon which Account, they themselves derived the words Hellenes 
and lones from another source, as we shall see in the sequel ; for I think my- 
self obliged to give some account of their opinions also in this respect. 

Tarsis was the second son of Javan. He settled, as his brethren did^ in 
som^ parts of Greece, perhaps in Achaia orthe neighbourii^ provinces, as 
Elisha did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father of the Macedonians, 
according to the authority of tbe first book of the Maccabees,|| in the beginning 
of which it is said, that ^exander, the son of Philip, the Macedonian, went out 
of his country, which was that of Cetthim,ir or Chittim, to make war against 
Darius, kii^ of Persia. And in the eiglith chapter, speaking of the Romans 
and their victories over the last kinffsof^acedonia, Philip and Perseus,** the 
two last-mentioned princes, are called kings of the Cetheans. 

Doaanim» It is veiy probable, that Thessaly and Epirus were the portion 
of t};e fourth son of Javan. The impious worship of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 
as the citjr of Dodonatt itself, are proofs that some remembrance of Dodanim 
had remained with the people, who derived their first establishment from him. 

This is all that can be said with any certainty concerning the true orig^ of 
the Grecian nation. The holy Scripture, whose design is not to Siitisfy our cu- 

* Pi?" ** ^ ^ ^•"' **^' ^^' t HUeua caprwum fx GreciK : in the B^t*.w, mx Jl» 

> ii-r ■■ ** " Maccab.-i.!. ff Kgressu- dc temt C«tb«». 
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riositr, but to cherish and improve our piety, aAer scattering these few ray« 
of light, leaves us in utter darkness concerning the rest of tbfir history, which 
therefore can only be collected fn^ra profane authors. 

If we may believe Pliny, the Grecians were so called from the name of an 
ancient king, of whom they had but a verj^ uncertain tradition.* Homer, in 
his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Ai^ives, and Achaians It is observa 
ble, that the word Grcecus is not once used in ViiKil* 

The exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians would appear incredible, if we 
could call in question the testimony of their own historians upon that aiticle. 
But a people so vain of their origin, as to adorn it with dction and fable, we 
may be sure, would never think of inventing any thing to its disparagement. 
Who would imagine, that the people to whom the world is indebted for all her 
knowledge In literature and the sciences, should be descended from mere sav* 
ages, who knew no other law than force, and were ignorant even of agricul- 
ture ?t And yet this appears plainly to be the case, from the divine honours 
they decreed to Pelasgus, who first taught them to feed upon acorns, as a more 
delicate and wholesome nourishment than herbs. There was still a great dis- 
tance from this first improvement to a state of urbanity and politeness. Nor 
did they indeed arrive at the latter, till after a long process of time. 

The weakest were not the last to understand the necessity of living together 
in society, in order to defend themselves against violence and oppression. At 
first they built single houses at a distance from one another, the number of 
which insensibly increasing, formed in time, towns and cities. But the bare 
living together in society was not sufficient to polish such a people, ^gj'pt and 
Phcenicia had the honour of doing this. Both these nations contributed to in- 
struct and civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they sent among them. The 
latter taught them navigation, writing, and commerce ; the former the know- 
ledge of their laws and polity, gave tnem a taste for arts and science;8, and ini- 
tiated them into their mysteries.J 

Greece, in her infant state, was exposed to great commotions and frequent 
revolutions ; because, as the people had no settled correspondence, and no 
superior power to give laws to the rest, every thing was determined by force 
and violence, The strongest invaded those lands of their neighbours, which 
they thought most fertile and delightful, and dispossessed the lawful owners, 
who were obliged to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica was a diy and 
barren country, its inhabitants had not the same invasions and outrages to fear, 
and therefore consequently kept themselves in possession of their ancient ter- 
ritories ; for which reason they took the name of aOrdx^ovcf. that is, men burn in 
the country where they lived, to distinguish themselves from the rest of the na- 
tions, that had almost all transplanted themselves from place to place. § 

Such were in general the first beginnings of Greece. We must now enter 
into a more particular detail, and give a brief account of the establishment of 
the several different states, which constituted the whole country. 

ARTICLE IV. 

THE DIFFERENT STATES INTO WHICH GREECE WAS DIVIDED. 

In tliose early times, kingdoms were but inconsiderable, and of very small 
extent, the title of kingdom being often given to a single city, with a few leaguet 
of land depending upon it. 

SicYON.ll The most ancient kingdom of Greece was that of Sicyon, whose 
conunencement is dated by Eusebtus one thousand three hundred and thirteen 
yesLTS before the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed to have been about 
a thousand years. 

Argos.H The kingdom of Aigos in Peloponnesus, beean one thousand and 
eighty years before the first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The first king - 

""" • Lib. iv. c. T. t Pausaua. 1. viii. p. 456, 466. 
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of it was IiTACBVS. His successors were, his son Phoroheits, Afis, Argijs, 
from whoiR the countiytook its name ; and after several Olivers, Gleanor, who 
was dethroned and expelled his kingdom hy Danaus the Egyptian.* The 
successors of this last were first, Ltnceus, the son of his brother ilWptus, who 
alone, of fiAy brothers, escaped the cruelty of the Danaides ; then Abas, 
Proetcs, and AcRisivs. 

Of Danae, daughter of the last, was bom Perseus, who haTii^, when he was 
fTo\m up, unfortunately killed his grandfather Acrisius, and not being able to 
Bear the sight of Ai^s, wjiere he committed that involuntaiy murder, with- 
drew to Mycense, and there fixed the seat of his kingdom. 

Mtcenje. Perseus then translated the seat of the kingdom from Aigos to 
ftfycente. He left several aooa behind him ; among others, Alcsus, Sthenelus, 
imi Electiyon. Alcaeus was the father of Amphitryon. Sthenelus of Euiys- 
theus, and Electryon of Alcmena. Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon whom 
Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Eurystheus and Hercules came into the world the same day ; but as the 
birth of the former was, by Juno's management antecedent to that of the latter, 
Hercules was forced to be subject to him, and was obliged, by his order, to 
undertake the twelve labours, so celebrated in fable. 

The kings who reigned at Mycence after Perseus, were, Electrton, Sthe- 
nelus, and Eurystheus. The last, after the death of Hercules, declared open 
war against his descendants, apprehending they might some time or other at- 
tempt to dethrone him, which, as it happened, was done by the Heraclid^ ; for 
having killed Eunrstheus in battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus, 
and made themselves masters of the countiy. But, as this happened before 
the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, with the direction of 
an oracle, obliged them to quit the country. Three years after this, being 
deceived by the ambiguous expression of the oracle, they made a second at- 
tempt, which likewise proved fruitless. This was about twenty years before 
the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelops, uncle by the mother's side to Euiystheus, suc- 
ceeded the latter. And in this manner the crown came to the descendants of 
Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which before was called Apia, derived its 
name. The bloody hatred of two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, is known to 
all the world. 

Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father in the kingdom of 
Mycenae, wiiich he left to his son Agamemnon, who was succeeded by his son 
Orestes. The kir^dom of Mycense was filled with enormous and horrible 
crimes, from the time it came into the family of Pelops. 

Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes, reigned after their father, and 
were at last driven out of Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae. 

Athens.! Cecrops, a native .of Egypt, was the founder of this kii^dom. 
Having settled .*n Attica, he divided all the country subject to hflh iulo twelve 
districts. He also established the Areopagus. 

This august tribunal, in the reign of his successor Cranaus, adjudged the 
lamous dispute between Neptune and Mars. In this*time happened Deuca- 
lion's flood. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was much more ancient, bein^ a 
thousand and twenty years before the first Olympiad, and consequently ia (He 
year of the world 2^08. 

Amphictyon, the third king of Athens, procured a confederacy between 
twelve nations, which assembled twice a year at Thermopylae, there to offer 
their common sacrifices, and to consult together upon their affairs in general, as 
also upon the affairs of each nation in particular. This convention was cabled 
the Assembly of tlie Amphictyons. 

The reign of Erectheus is remarkable for the arrival of Ceres in Attica, 
after the rape of her daughter Proserpine, as also for the institution of the 
mysteries at Eleusis. 
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The reign of ^oeus, the son of Pandion, is the most illustrious period of the 
history of the heroes.* In his time are placed the expedition of the Argonauts ; 
the celebrated labours of Hercules ; the war of Minos, second king* of Crete, 
against the Athenians ; the story of Theseus and Aricidne. 

Theseus succeeded his father ^eus. Cecrops had divided Attica into 
twelve boroughs, or dbtricts, separated from each other* Theseus brought 
the people to understand the advantages of a. common government, and united 
the twelve boroughs into one city, or body politic, in which the whole authority 
was united. 

CooRus was the last king of Athens ; he devoted himself to death for his people. 

After him the title of king was extinguished among the Athenians.! Medoit, 
his son, was set at the head of the commonwealth with the title of archon, that 
is to say, president or governor. The first arcfaons were for life ; but the Atbe- 
oians, growing weanr of a gevemmont which they still thought bore too great 
resemblance to royal power, made their archons elective eveiy ten years, and 
at last reduced it to an annual office. 

Thebes.I Cadmus, who came by sea from the coast of Phoenicia, that is, 
from about Tyre and Sidon, seized upon that part of the country which w&s 
afterwards called Bceotia. He built there the city of Thebes, or at least a cita- 
del, which from his own name he called Cadmsea, and there fixed the seat of 
hispower and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of I^aius, one of his successors, and of Jocasta his wife, 
of CEdipus their son, of Eteocles and Polyhices, who were bom of the incestu* 
ous matriage of Jocasta with CEdipus, have furnished ample matter for fabulous 
narration and theatrical representations. 

Sparta, or Laced£mon. It is supposed that Lelex, the first king of Laco- 
nia, began his reign about one thousand five hundred and sixteen years before 
the Christian era. 

Tyndarus, the ninth king of Lacedaemon, had, by Leda, Castor rnd Pollux, 
who were twins, besides Helena, and Clytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, 
kins of Mycense. Having survived his two sons, the twins, he beean to think 
of choosing a successor, by seeking a husband for his daughter Helena. All 
the pretenders to this princess bound themselves by oath to abide by, and en-> 
tircly submit to the choice which the lady herself should make, who determined 
in favour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three years with her husband, 
before she was carried off by Alexander or Paris, son of Priam, king of the 
Trojans, which rape was the cause of the Trojan war. Greece did not pro- 
perly begin to know or experience her united strei^th, till the famous siege of 
that city,whereAchille3,theAjaxes, Nestor, and Ulysses, gave Asia sufiicient 
reasons to forebode her future subjection to their posterity. The Greeks took 
Troy ailer a siege of ten years, much about the time that Jephtha governed 
the people of God, that is, according to Bishop Usher, in the year of the world 
2820, and H84 before Jesus Christ. This epoch is famous in history^ and 
should be carefully remembered, as well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete years from one celebration 
of the Olympic games to another. We shall elsewhere give an account of the 
institution of these games, which were celebrated every £out years, near the 
town of Pisa, otherwise called Olympia. 

The common era of the Olympiads begins in the summer of the year of the 
world 3228, Seven hundred and seventy-six years before Jesus Christ, from the 
games in which Chorebus won the prize in the foot-race. 

Eighty years after the taking of Troy, the Heraclidae re-entered the Pelopon- 
nesus, and seized Lacedaemon, where two brothers, Eurysthenes and Procles, 
%ons of Aristodemus, began to reign together, and from their time the sceptre 
ftlways continued jointly in the hands of the descendants of those two families. 
Many years afler this, Lycuigus instituted that body of laws for the Spartan 
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State, which rendered both the legislature and the republic so famous In hw- 
Uaj. I ihall speak of them at laige in the seauel. 

Corinth.* Corinth began later than the other cities f have been speak ire 
of to be governed by particular kings. It was at first subject to those of 
Aigos and Mycenae ; at last Sisyphus, the son of .^k>lus, made himself master of 
it. ,But his descendants were dispossessed of the throne by the HeracUdse, 
about one hundred and ten years afWr the siege of Troy. 

The r^c^l power after this came to the descendants of Bacchis, under whom 
the monarchy was changed into an aristocracy, that is, the reins of the govern- 
ment wese in the hands of the elders, who annually chose from a*nong them- 
selves a chief magistrate, whom they called Prytanis. At last Cypselus havinjg 
gained the people, usurped the supreme authority^ which he transmitted to his 
son Perianaer, w1m> was ranked am<»ig the Grecian sages, on account of the 
love he bore to learning, and tl^ protection and encoura4g:ement he gave to 
learned men. 

MACEDoiiu.t It was a long time before the Greeks had any great TC|^rd to 
Macedonia. Her kings living retired in woods and mountains, seemed not to 
be considered as a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kipgs, of whom 
Caranus was the first, were descended from Hercules. Philip and his son 
Alexander raised the glory of this kingdom to a veiy high degree. It had sub- 
sb'icd four hundred and seventy -one years before the death of Alexander, and 
continued one hundred and fifty-five more, tUl Perseus was beaten and taken 
by the Romans; in all six hundfred and twenty-six years. 

ARTICLE V. 

COLONIES OF THE GREEKS SEITV INTO ASIA MINOR. 

We have already observed, that eighty years after the taking of Troy, the 
Heraclidffi recovered Peloponnesus, afler having defeated the relopidse, that 
b, Tisamenes and Penthilus. sons of^ Orestes ; and that they divided the king- 
doms of Mycenae, Aigos, ana Lacedsmon, among them. 

So great a revolution as this almost changed the face of the countiy, and 
made way for several veiy famous transmigrations ; which, the better to under- 
stand, and to have the clearer idea of the situation of the Grecian nations, as 
also of the four dialects, or different idioms of speech, that prevailed among 
them, it will be necessary to look a little farther back into history. 

Deucalion, who reigned in Thessaly, and under whom happened the flood 
that bears his name, had by Pynha, his wife, two sons, Helenus and Ampbictyon. 
This last, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there in his stead. 
Helcnus, if we may believe the historians of his country, gave the name of 
Helenes to the Greeks : he had three sons, ^olus, Dorus, and Xuthus.J 

iEolus, who was the eldest, succeeded bis father, and, besides Thessaly, bad 
Locris and Bosotia added to his dominions. Several of his descendants went 
into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of Tantalus, king of Phrj^gia, from 
whom Peloponnesus took its name, and settled themselves in Laconia. 

The countiy contiguous to Parnassus fell to the share of Dorus, and from him 
was called Doris. 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon some particular diserusL to quit his 
country, retired into Attica, where he married the daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of the Athenians, by whom he had two sons, Achseub and Ion. 

.& involuntary murder, committed by Acbseus, obliged him to retire to 
Peloponnesus, which was then called Egialaea, of which one part was from 
him called Achaia. His descendants settled at L,aced£mon. 
J Ion, having signalized himself bv his victories, was invited by the AtbenU 
jans to govern their city, and gave the country his name ; for the mhabitantsof 
Attica weje likewise called lonrans. The number of the citizens increased 
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to sucn a degree, that the Athenians were obliged to send a colony of the lo- 
nians into Peloponnesus, who likewise gave the name to the countiy thcj pos- 
sessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponneslis, though composed of different 
people, were united under the nanii^s of Achaeans and lonians. 
- The Heraclidee, eighty jrears after the taking of Troy, resolved seriously to 
recover Peloponnesus, which of right belonged to them. They had three 
principal leaders, sons of Aristomachus, namely, Timenes, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus ; the last dyin^, his two sons, Euristhenes and Procles, succeeded 
him. The success of their expedition was as happy as the motive was just, 
and they recovered the possession of their ancient dominion. Aigos fell to 
Timenes, Messenia to Cresphontes, and Laconia to the two sons of Aristo* 
demus. 

Such of the Achaans as were descended from iEolus, and had hitherto in- 
habited Laconia, being driven from thence by the Dorians, who accompanied 
the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, after some wandering, settled in that part of 
Asia Minor, which from them took the name of TColis, where th^y founded 
Smyrna, and eleven other cities ; but the town of Smyrna came afterwards 
into the hands of the lonians. The jEolians became likewise possessed of 
several cities of Lesbos. * 

As for the Achseans of Mycenx and Argos, being compelled to abandon 
their country to the Heraclida), they seized upon that ot the lonians, who 
dwelt at thai time in a part of Peloponnesus. The latter fled at first to Athens, 
their ork^inal country, from whence they sometime afterwards departed under 
the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, both sons of Codrus, and seized upon 
that part of the coast of Asia Minor which lies between Caria and Lydia, and 
from them was named Ionia ; he^p they built twelve cities, Ephesus, Clazo- 
menae, Samos, &c. 

The power of the Athenians, who had then Codrus for their kir^, being very 
much augmented by the great number of refugees that were fled into their 
countiy, the Heraclidae thought proper to oppose the progress of their power, 
and for that reason made war upon them. The latter were defeated in a bat- 
tle, but still remained masters of Megaris, where they built Megara, and set- 
tled the Dorians in that countiy in the room of the lonians.* 

One 'part of the Dorians continued in the country after the death of Co- 
drus, another went to Crete ; the greatest number settled in that part of Asia 
Minor, which from them was called Doris, where they built Halicamassus, 
Coidos, and other cities, and made themselves masters of the island of Rhodes^ 
Cos, &c.t 

THE GRECIAN DIALECTS. 

It will now be more easy to understand what we have to say concerning the 
several Grecian dialects. These were four in number; the Attic, the Ionic, 
the Doric, and the iEolic. They were in reality four different languages, 
each of them perfect in its kind, and used by a distinct nation ; but yet all 
derived from, and founded upon the same original tongue. And this diversity 
of languages is by no means wonderful in a country where the inhabitants con- 
sisted of difierent nations, that did not depend upon one another, but had each 
its particular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that which was used in Athens and the countiy round 
about. This dialect has been chiefly used by Thucydides, Aristophanes, Plato, 
Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. 

2. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with the ancient Attic ; but after 
ft had passed into several towns of Asia Minor, and into the adjacent islands 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, it received 
A sort of new tincture, and did not come up to that perfect delicacy, which th« 
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Atheniiiis afterwards attained to. Hippocrates and Herodotus wrote in fha 
dialect 

3. Tht Doric was 6rst in use among the Spartans, and the people of At|^s ; 
it passed afterwards into Epirus, Libya, Sicily, Rboaes, and Crete. Archime- 
des and Theocritus, both of them Syracusans, and Pindar, followed this dialect 

4. The ^olic dialect was at first used by tiie Boeotians and their neighbours, 
and then in .£olis, a countiy in Asia Minor, between Ionia and Mysia, which 
contained ten or twelve cities that were Grecian colonies. Sappho and Alcsus, 
of whose works vei^ little remains, wrote in this dialect. We find also a mix- 
ture of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and many others. 

ARTICLE VL 

THE REFVBLICAir FORM OF GOVERNMEIIT ALMOST GCNERALLT ESTABU8BE0 
THROUGHOUT GREECE. 

The reader may have observed, in the little I have said about the several 
settlements of Greece, that the {primordial ground of all those different states 
was monarchtal government, which was the most ancient of all forms, the most 
universally received and established, the most proper to maintain peace and 
concord, and which, as Plato observes, is formea upon the model of paternal 
authority, and of that gentle and moderate dominion which fathers exercise 
over their families.* 

But, as the state of thin^ degenerated by degrees, through the injustice of 
usurpers, and severity oflawful masters, the insurrections of the people, and 
a thousand accidents and revolutions that happened in those states, a different 
spirit seized the people, which prevailed throughout Greece, kindled a violent 
desire of liberty, and brought about a general change of government eveiy 
where, except in Macedonia ; so that monaiehy gave way to a republican go- 
vernment, which, however, was diversified into almost as many various forms 
as there were different cities, according to the different genius and peculiar 
character of each people. 

There still,however, remained a kind of tincture or sj)irit of the ancient roon- 
archial government, which frequently inflamed the ambition of private citizens, 
and made them desire to become masters of their country, in almost evcrf 
state of Greece, some private persons arose, who, without any rigLl to the 
throne, either by birth or election of the citizens, endeavoured to advance them- 
selves to it by cabal, treachery, and violence*; and who, without any respect 
for the laws, or regard to the public good, exercised a sovereign authority, 
with a despotic empire and arbitrary sway. In order to support their unjoit 
usurpations in the midst of distrust and alarms, they thought themselves obliged 
to prevent imaginaiy, or to suppress real conspiracies, by the most cruel pro- 
scriptions ; and to sacrifice to their own security all those whom merit, rank, 
w^eaith, zeal for liberty, or love of their countrjr, rendered obnoxious to a sus- 
picious and unsettled government, which found itself hated by all, and was sen 
sible it. deserved to be so. It was this cruel and inhuman treatment that ren 
dered these men so odious, and brought upon them the appellation of tyrants, 
and which furnished such ample matter for the declamation of orators, and the 
tragical representations of the theatre. . 

All these cities and districts of Greece that seemed so entirely different from 
one another, in their laws, customs, and interests, were nevertheless formed aM 
combined into one sole, entire, and united body ; whose strer^th increased to 
such a degree, as to make the formidable power of the Persians under Darius 
and Xerxes tremble ; and which even then, perhaps, would have entirely over- 
thrown the Persian greatness, had the Grecian states been wise enouerh to hav« 
preserved that union and concord among themselves, which afterwards i 
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dered them invincible. This is the scene which I am now to open, an^T which 
certainly merits the reader's whole attention. 

We shall see, in the following volumes, a small nation confined Vithin a 
country not equal to the fourth part of France, disputing empire with the most 
powerful throne then upon the earth ; and we shall see this handful of men, not 
only making head again^ the innumerable army of the Persians, but dispersing, 
routing, and cutting them to pieces, and sometimes reducing the Persian prioe 
so low, .as to make them submit to conditions of peace, as shameful to the con** 
quered as glorious for the conquerors. ' 

Among sill the cities of Greece^ there were two that particularly distinguished 
themselves, and acquired an authority and a kind of superiority over tne rest, 
by their merit and conduct ; these two were Lacedsmon and Athens. As these 
cities make a considerable figure, and act an illustrious part in the ensuing his« 
tory, before I enter upon particulars, 1 think I ought to give the reader some 
idea of the genius, character, manners, and government of their respective in- 
habitants. Plutarch, in the Lives of Lycuigus and Solon, will furnish me with 
the greatest part of mat I have to say upon this head. 

ARTICLE VIL 

THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. LAWS ESTABLISHED BY LTCURGUS. 

There is perhaps nothing in profane history better attested, and at the same 
time more incredible, than what relates to the government of Sparta, and the 
discipline established in it by Lycurgus. This legislator was the son of Euno- 
mus,one of the two kings who reigned together in Sparta.* It would have 
been easy for Lycuigus to ascend the throne afler the death of his eldest bro- 
jther, who left no son behjnd him ; and in effect he was king fo/some davs. 
But as soon as his sister-in-law was found to be with child, & declared, thai 
the crown belonged to her son, if she had one, and from thenceforth he governed 
the kingdom only as his guardian. In the meantime, the widow sent to him 
secretly, that if he would promise to marry her when he was king, she would 
destroy the fruit of her womb. So detestable a proposal struck Lycuigus with 
horror ; however, he concealed his indignation, ana amusing the woman with 
different pretences, so managed it, that she went out her full time, and was 
delivered. As soon as the child was bom, he proclaimed him kin^, and took 
care to have him broi^ht up and educated in a proper nfanner. This prince, 
on account of the joy which the people testified at his birth, was named 
Qiarilaus. 

The state was at this time in great disorder, the authority, both of the king 
and the laws, being absolutely despised and unregarded. No curb was strong 
enough to restrain the audaciousness of the people, which every day increased.! 

Lycuigus was so courageous as to form the design of making a thorough re- 
formation in the Spartan government ; and to be the more capable of raakii^ 
wise regulations, he thought fit to travel into several countries, in order to ac* 
quaint himself with the different manners of other nations, and to consult the 
most able and experienced persons he could meet with, in the art of govern- 
ment. - He began with the island of Crete, whose rigid and austere laws were 
veiy famous ; from thence he passed into Asia, where quite different customs 
prevailed; aiid, last of all, he went into Egypt, which was then the seat of 
science, wisdom, and sood counsels. 

His long absence only made his country the more desircus of his return ; and 
the kings themselves importuned him to that purpose, beii^ sensible how much 
they stood in need of his authority to keep the people within bounds, and in 
«ome degree of subjection and order. When he came back to Sparta, he un- 
dertook to change the whole form of their government, being persuaded that 
A few particular laws would produce no grtet effect.]; 
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But before he put this design in execution, he went to Delphos to consult the 
oracle of Apollo ; where, after having offered his sacrifice, he received that 
famous answer, in which the priestess called him, '* A friend of the gods, and 
rathrr a god than a man." And as for the favour he desired, of being able to 
fran'O a set of eood laws for his conntiy, she told him, the gods had beard his 
pm} ers, and that the commonwealth he was going to establish would be the 
most excellent state in the world. 

On his return to Sparta, the first thing he did, was to bringr over to his de- 
signs the leading men of the city, whom he made acquainted with nis views ; 
when he was assured of their approbation and concurrence, he went into the 
public market-place, accompanied vnth a number of armed men, in order to 
astonish and intimidate those who might desire to apfoee his undertaking. 

The new form of government which he introduced into Sparta, may properiy 
be reduced to three principal instituticms. 

INSTITUTION I. — THE SENATE. 

Of all the new regulations or institutions made by Lycuigus, the greatest and 
most considerable was that of the senate; which, by tempering and balancing, 
as Plato observes, the too absolute power of the kings, by an authority of equal 
weight and influence ^vith theirs, became the principal support and preservation 
of the state * For whereas before, it was ever unsteady, and tending one while 
towards tyranny, by the violent proceeding of the kings ; at other times towards 
democracy, by the excessive power of the people ; the senate ser\ed as a kind 
of counterpoise to both, which kept the state in a due equilibrium, and pre- 
served it in a firm and steady situation ; the twenty-eight senators! of which it 
consisted siding with the king, when the people where grasping at too much 
power: and, on the other hana, espousing the interests of the people, whenever 
the kings attempted to carry their authority too far. 

Lycuigus having thus tempered the government, those that came aAer him 
' thought the power of the thirty that composed the senate still too great and 
absolute ; and therefore, as a check upon them, they devised the authority of 
the Epborift about a hundred and thirty years after Lycuigus. The Ephori 
were five in number, and remained but one year in office. They were all 
chosen out of the people, and in that respect considerably resembled the 
tribunes of the people among the Romans. Their authority extended to ar- 
resting and imprisoning the persons of their kings, as it happened in the case 
of Pausanias. The institution of the Ephori began in the reigii of Tfaeopom- 
pus, whose wife reproached him, that he would leave to his children the regal 
authority in a worse condition than he bad received it ; on the contraiy, said 
he, I shall leave it to them in a much better condition, as it will be more per- 
manent and lasting. 

The Spaitan government, then, was not purely raonarchial. The nobility 
had a great share in it, and the people were not excluded. Each part of this 
body politic, in projjortion as it contributed to the public ^ood, found in it their 
advantage ; so tnat, in spite of the natural restlessness and inconstancy of man's 
heart, which is always thirsting after novelty and change, and is never cured of 
its disgust to uniformity, Lacedaemon persevered for above seven hundred years 
in the exact observance of her laws. 

INSTITUTION II.— THE DIVISION OF THE LANDS, AND THE PROHIBITION OF 
GOLD AND SILVER MONEY.* 

The second and the boldest in^^titution of Lycuigus was the division of the 
lands, which he looked upon as absolutely necessary for establishing peace and 
good order in the commonwealth. The major part of the people were so poor, 
that they had not one inch of land of their own, while a small number of parti- 
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ciilar persons were possessed of all the landaahd wealth of the country: in 
order, therefore, to banish insolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two other-distem- 
pers of the state still greater and more ancient than these, I mean extreme 
tooverty and excessive wealth, he persuaded the citizens to give up all their 
lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new division of them, that they 
might all live tf^ther in a perfect equality, and that no pre-eminence or 
honours should be given, but to virtue and merit alone.* 

This scheme, extraordinanr as it may seem, was immediately executed. 
Lycui]gus divided the lands 01 Laconia into thirty thousand parts, which he dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants of the country ; and the territories of Sparta into 
nine thousand parts, which he distributed among an equal number of citizens. 
It is said, that some years after, as Lycur^us was returning from a long journey, 
and passing through the lands of Laconia in the time of harvest, and observing, 
as he went along, the perfect equality of the reaped corn, be turned towards 
those that were witli him, and said smiling, "Does not Laconia look like the 
piossession of several brothers, who have just been dividing tlieir inheritance 
aipong them ?*' 

After having divided their immoveajjies, he imdertook likewise to make the 
same equal division of all their moveable goods and chattels, that he might 
utterly banish from among them all manner of inequality. But, perceiving that 
this would be more difficult if he went openly about it, he endeavoured to ef- 
fect it by sapping the very fount? itions of avarice. For, first, he cried down 
all gold and silver money, and orda'ncd that no other should be current than 
that of iron, which he made so very heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, that a 
cart and two oxen were necessaiy to carry home a sum of ten minae,! and a 
whole chamber to keep it in. ^ 

The next thing he did, was to banish all useless and superfluous arts from 
Sparta. But if he had not done this, most of them would have sunk of them- 
selves, and disappeared with the gold and silver money ; because the trades- 
men and artificers would have foiftid no Vent for their commodities, and this 
iron" money had no currency among any other Grecian states, who were so far 
from esteeming it, that it became the subject of their banter and ridicule. 

^ INSTITUtlON 3. — or tUBHC MEALS. 

Lycurgus, being desirous to make a yet more effectual war upon effemi- 
nacy and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the love of riches, made a third re- 
gulation, which was that of public meals. That he might entirely suppress 
all the magnificence and extravagance of expensive tables, he ordained, that 
ail the citizens should eat together, of the same common victuals which the 
law prescribed, and expressly forbade all private eating at their own houses.J 

By this settlement of public and common meals, and this frugality and sim- 
plicity in eating, it may ie said, that he made riches in some measure change 
their very nature, by putting them out of a condition of being desired or sto- 
len, ort)r enriching their possessors ; for there was no way left for a man to 
use or enjoy this opulence, or even to make any show of it, since the poor and 
the rich eat together m the same place, and none were allowed to appear at 
the public eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill themselves with other 
diet : because every body present took particular notice of any one that did 
not eat or drink, and the whole company was sure to reproach him with the 
delicacy and intemperance that made him despise the common food and pub- 
lic table.§ . , . 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation ; and it was upon this 
occasion that, in a tumult of the people, a young man named Alexander struck 
out one of the eyes of Lycurgus. The people provoked at such an outrage, 
delivered the young man into Lycui^s's hands, who knew how to reverse 
himself in a proper manner; for, by the c?JKtraordinary kindness and gentle- 
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nen with which he treated bim, he made the Tiolent and hot-headed joaam 
man. in a little time become yeij moderate and wise. The tables coiisistea 
of about fifteen persons each, where none could be admitted but with the am- 
sent of the whole company. Each person furnished, every month, a bushel of 
flour, eight measures of wine, five pounds of cheese,, two pounds and a half 
of figs, and a small sum of money, for preparing and cooking the victuals. 
Every one, without exception of persons, was obliged to be at the common 
meal ; and a long time after the making of these regulations, king Agis, at his 
return from a glorious expedition, haviog taken the li&rty to dispense with ih^i 
law. in order to eat with the queen his wife, was reprimanded and punished. 

The very children ate at these public tables, and were carried thither as 
to a school of wisdom and tepiperance. There they were sure to hear ^ve 
discourses upon goTemment, and to see nothing but what tended to their ixh 
struction and improvement. The conversation was often enlivened with in- 
|;enious and spritely raillery, but never mixed with any thing vulgar or shock- 
ing ; and if their jestii^ seemed to make any person uneasy, they never pro* 
ceeded any farther. Here their children were likewise trained up and ac- 
customed to great secrecy : as soon as a young man came into the dining-itxNn, 
the oldest person of the company used to say to him, pointing to the door, 
*' Nothipg spoken here must ever go out there.*' 

The most exquisite of all their eatables was what they called their black 
broth, and the old men preferred it before all that was set upon the table.* 
Dionjsius the tyrant, when he was at one of those meals, was not of the same 
opimon, and what was a ragout to them, was to him very insipid. I do not won- 
der» said the cook, for the seasoning is wanting. What seasoning ? replied the 
^rant Running, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and thirst ; these are the ingre- 
dients, said the cook, witli which we season all our food. 

IV. OTHER ORDINANCES, 

When I speak of the ordinances of Lyc^irgus, I do not mean written laws: 
he thought proper to leave veiy few of that kind, bein^ persuaded, that the 
most powerful and efiectual means of rendering communities happy, and peo- 
ple virtuous, is by the ^ood example, and the impression made on the mind by 
the manners and practice of the citizens : for the principles thus implanted by- 
education remain firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in the will, whidi 
is always a stronger and more durable tie than the yoke of necessity ; and the 
youth, that have been thus nurtured and educated, become laws and legisla- 
tors to themselves. These are the reasons wh]^ Lycuigus, instead of leaving 
his ordinances in writing, endeavoured to imprint and enforce them by prac- 
tice and example.! 

He looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and most important 
object of a legislator's care. His grand principle was, that children belonged 
more to the state than to then: parents ; and therefore he would not have them 
brought up according to their humours and fancies, but would have the state 
intrusted with the general care of their education, in order to have them formed 
upon constant and uniform principles, which might inspire them betimes with 
the love of their countiy and virtue. 

As soon as a boy was bom, the elders of each tribe visited him ; and if ibej 
found him well made, strong, and vigorous, they ordered him to be brou^t up. 
and assigned him one of the nine thousand portions of land for his inheritance.! 
if, on the contrary, they found him to be deformed, tender, and Weakly, so that 
they could not expect that he would ever have a strong and healthful constitu- 
tion, they condemned him to perish, and caused the infant to be expo8ed.§ 
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Children were accustomed betimes not to be nice or difficult in their eating, 
jot to be afraid in the daric, or when they were left alone; not to give thent- 
selves^up to peevishness and ilUhumour, to crying and bawling; to walk bare- 
foot, that.they mieht be inured to fatigue : to lie hard at night ; to wear the same 
clothes winter ana summer, in order to harden them against cold and heat.* 

At the age of seven years they were put into the classes, where they were 
all brought up together under the same discipline.! Their education, properly 
speaking, was omy an apprenticeship of obedience.]; The legislature having 
rightly considered, that the surest way to have citizens submissive to the law 
and to the magistrates, in which the good order and happiness of a state chiefly 
consists, was to teach children early, and to accustom them from their tender 
years to be perfectly obedient to their masters and superiors. 

While they were at table, it was usual for the masters to instruct the boys 
by proposing them questions.^ They would ask them, for example, Who is 
the most honest man in the town ? What du you think of such or such an 
action ? The boys were oblJged to give a quick and ready answer, which was 
also to be accompanied with a reason and a proof, both expressed in a few 
%vords : for they were accustomed betimes to the Laconic style^that is, to a close 
and concise way of speaking and writii^. Lycurgus was for having the money 
bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their lai^uage^ on the contrary, veiy 
pithy and short; a great deal of sense comprised in a few words. 

As for literature, they only learned as much as was necessaiy.lj All the 
sciences were banished out of their country ; their study only tended to know 
how to obey, to bear hardship and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The su- 
perintendent of their education was one of the most honourable men of the city, 
and of the first rank and condition, who appointed over every class of boys, 
masters of the most approved wisdom and probity. 

There was one kind of the (It only, and tha( too more a nominal than a real 
one, which the boys were allowed, and even ordered to practise.lT They were 
taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could, into the gardens and 
public halls, in order to steal away herbs or meat; and if they were caught in 
the fact, they were punished for their want of dexterity. We are told of one 
who, having stolen a young fox, hid it under hio robe, and suffered the animal 
to gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he fell dead upon the 
spot, rather than be discovered. This kind of theft, as I have said, was but 
nominal, and not properly a robbery ; since it was authorized by the law and 
tlie consent of the citizens. The intent of the legislature in allowing it, was to 
inspire the Spartan youth, who were all designed for war, with the greater 
boldness, cunning, and address ; to inure them betimes to the life of a soldier ; 
to teach them U) live upon a little, and to be able to shift for themselves. But 
I have already given an account of this matter more at laige in another treatise. 

The patience and constancy of tne Spartan youth most conspicuously ap- 
peared m a certain festival, celebrated in honour of Diana, suman^d Orthia,** 
where the cbildren. before the eyes of their parents, and in presence of the 
whole city, suffered themselves to be whipped till the blood ran down upon the 
altar of this cruel goddess, where sometimes they expired under tlie strokes, 
and all this without uttering the least cry, or so much as a groan or sigh : and 
even their own fathers, when they saw "them covered with blood and wounds, 
and ready to exoire, exhorted them to persevere to the end with constancy and 
resolution.tt Plutarch assures us, that he had seen with his own eyes a great 
many children lose their lives on these cruel occasions. Hence it is, that Ho 
race gives the epithet of patient to the city of Lacedaemon, Pattens Laeedce 
mon^ and anotner author makes a man, who had. received three strokes of a 
stick without complaining, say, Tres plagou Spartana nobilitaU concoxu 

* Xen. de L<ic. Rep. p. 667. f Pliit. In Lf e. p. 50. % *A(rre Wiv rai^c/av cTvai fXEXImv eihrei9efa» 

tPlut.iaI.irc. p. 51. ft PluU in Lye. p. 5^ T f detn, p. 50. Idem, inttttat. Lacon. p. S37» 

^ Man. rKUKL Vol. Itl. p. 471. n ^*<^ '^"<^> <ijamA* lib. li. n. ;M. 11 Ode rU. lib. L 
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The most usual occupation of the Lacedsmonians was hunting, and other 
bodily exercises. They were forbid to exercise any mechanic art. The Elotae, 
who were a sort of slaves, tilled their land for them, for which they paid them 
a certain revenue * 

Lycuigus would have his citizens epjoy a great deal of leisure : they had 
laige common halls, where the people used to meet to converse together : and 
though their discourses chiefly turned upon grave and serious topics, yet they 
seasoned them with a mixtufe of wit ana facetious humour, both agreeable and 
instructive. They passed little of their time alone, being accustomed to live 
like bees always together, always about their chiefs and leaders. The love cf 
their countiy and# the public good was their predominant passion : they did 
not imagine they belonged to themselves, but to their country. Pedaretus 
havir^ missed the honour of being chosen one of the three hundreli' who had a 
certain rank of distinction in the city, went home extremely pleased and satis- 
fied, saying, *^ he was oveijoycd there were three hundred men in Sparta man 
honourable and wonn^ than himself't 

At Sparta every thing tended to inspire the love of virtue, and the hati««l 
of vice ; the actions of the citizens, their conversations, ]>ubiic monuments, and 
inscriptions. It was hard for men broi^ht up in th^ midst of so many living 
precepts and examples, not to become virtuous, as far as heathens were capable 
of Virtue. It was to^ preserve these happy dispositions, that Lycui^s did not 
allow all sorts of persons to travel, lest they should brmg home foreign manners, 
and return infected with the licentious customs of other countries, which would 
rjecessarily create,ina little time, an aversion for the life and maxims of Lace- 
daemon. On the other hand, he would suffer no strangers to remain in ihe city, 
who did not come thither to some useful and profitable end, but out of mere 
curiosity ; being afraid they should bring along with^thera the defects and vice? 
of their own countries ; and being persuaded, at the same time, that it was 
more important and necessaiy to shut the gates of the town against depraved 
and corrupt manners, than against infectious distempers. Prc^erly speaking, 
the veiy trade and business of the Lacedaemonians was war: eveiy thing witii 
them tended that way : arms were their only exercise and employment : their 
life was much less hard and austere in the camp, than in the city ; and they 
were the only people in the worid, to whom the time of war was a'time of ease 
and refreshment, because then the reins of that strict and severe discipline, whidi 
prevailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, and the men were indulged in a 
little more liberty.]: With them the first and most inviolable law of war, as 
Demaratus told Aerxes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever superi« 
ority of numbers the enemy's army might consist of; never to quit their post ; 
never to deliver u^) their arms; in a word, either to conquer or to die on the 
spot.§ This maxim was ,so important and essential in their opinion, that when 
the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave their city im- 
mediately ; because they understood, that, in one^of his poems, he had ^aid, 
** It was better for a man to throw down his arms, than to >expose himself to 
bckilled."|| 

Ilcnce it is, that a mother recommended to her son, who wasgoira^ to niake 
a campaign, that he should return either with or upon his shieM ;ir and that 
another, hearing that her son was killed in fighting for his country, answered 
veiy coldly, " f brought him into the world for no other end."** This buraoui 
was general an»ong the Lacedemonians'. After the famous battle of Leuctra, 
whicb was so fatal to the Spartans, the parents of those that died in the action 
congratulated each other upon it, and went to the temples to thank the gods 
that their children had done their duty ; whereas the relations of those who 
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^rvired the defeat, u'ere inconsolable. If any of the Spartans fled m battle, 
They were dishonoured and disgraced for ever. They were not only excluded 
7rom all posts and employments in the- state, from all assemblies and public 
diversiooi ; but it was thought scandalous to make any alliances with them 
jy marriage : and a thousand affronts and insults w^re publicly offered them 
with impunity. 

The Spartans never went to fight without first imploring the help of the 
i!;ods by public sacrifices and prayers ; and, when that was done, they marched 
against the enemy with a perfect confidence and expectation of success, as 
beii^ assured of the divine protection ; and to. make use ofPlutarch's expres- 
sion. " As if God were present with, and fought for them."^ to?©£o-j aunwafdvros. 

When they had broken and routed their enemy's forces, they never pursued 
iiem farther than was necessary to make themselves sure of the Tictoiy ; after 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, to 
CHt in^ pieces and destroy an enemy that yielded and fled. And this proved 
as useful as honourable to the Spartans ; for their enemies, knowing that all 
who resisted them were put to the sword, and that they spared none but those 
who fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist.* 

When the first institutions of Lycurgus were received and confirmed by 
practice, and the ferm of government be had estal^ished. seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to support itself; as Plato says of Goa, that after he had 
finished the creation of the world, he rejoiced when he saw it revolve and per- 
form its first motions with so much justness and harmony ;t so the Spartan le- 
gislator, pleased with the greatness and beauty of his laws, felt his joy and 
satisfaction redouble, when he saw them, as it were, walk alone, anc^ go for 
wwd so happily .J 

But desiring, as far as depended on human prudence, to render them im- 
mortal and unchangeable, he signified to the people, that there was still one 
point remaining to be perfcu-med, the most essential and important of all, about 
which he would go and consult the oracle of Apollo ; and in the mean time 
be made them all take an oath, that till his return they would inviolably main- 
tain the farm of government which he had established. When he was arrived 
at Delphos, he aonsulted the god, to know whether the laws be had made 
were good, and suflicieht to render the Lacedaemonians happy and virtu- 
ous. The priestess answered, that nothing was wanting to his laws ; and that, 
as long as Sparta observed them, she would be the most glorious and happy 
city in the world. Lycut^s sent this answer to Sparta ; and then thinking he 
had fulfilled his ministry, he voluntarily died at Uelphos, by abstaining from 
all manner of sustenance. His idea was, that even the death of great per- 
sons and statesmen should not be useless and unprofitable to the state, but a 
kind of supplement to their ministry, and one of their most important actions, 
whichoil^Dt to do them as much or more honour tiian all the rest. He there- 
fore thought, that in dying thus he should crown and complete all the services 
which he had rendered his fellow-citizens during his life ; since his death 
would engage th^m to a perpetual observance of bis institutions, which they 
nad sworn to maintain inviolably ^ill his return. • 

Although I represent the sentiments of Lycui^s upon his own death, in the 
}ight wherein Plutarch has transmitted them to us, I am very far from approving 
ihem ; and I make the same declaration with respect to several other tacts of 
;he like nature, which I sometimes relate without making any reflections upon 
them, though 1 thirfc them very unworthy of approbation. The pretended 
wise men d* the heathens had, as well concerning this article as several . 
others, but very faint and imperfect ideas ; w, to speak more properly, re- 
mained in great darkness and error. They laid down this admirable princi- 

♦ Plut. in Vit. Ljcuty. p. 54. 
T This pastime of Plato ii in bi» Timnas, and gives us reastMi to believe this philosopher hail read -vrha* 
Hoses says of Ood, when ha created^he world : » Vidit Deu* cuncU quss fecerat, et erant valde bona.*'** 
Gen. 1.31 J Idem. j»' *''. 
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pie, which we meet with in manj of their writings, that man, placed in the 
world as in a certain post hy his general, cannot abandon it without the ex- 
press coomiand of him upon whom he depends, that is, of God himself. At 
other times, they looked upon man as a cnminaJ condemned to a mefencholy 
prison, from whence, indeed, he might desire to be released, but could not 
lawfully attempt to be so, but by the course of justice, and the order ^ of the 
magistrate ; and not by breaking his chains, and forcing the gates of bis pri- 
son.* Toese ideas are beautiTul, because they are true ; but the apphca« 
tion they made of them was wrong, namely, as they took that for an express 
order of (be Deity, which was the pure effect of their ovm weakness or pride, 
by which they wertled to commit suicide, either that they might deliver them- 
selves from the pains or troubles of this life, or immortalize tteir names, as was 
the case with Lyctugus, Cato, and a number of others^ 

RBFLECTIOirS UPOIT THE GOVERHMEKT OF 8FARTA, AUD UPOH THE LAWS OF 

LYCUROVS. 

I. THIHGS COMMEKDABLB IN THE LAWS OF LYCtTRGUS. 

There must needs have been, to judge only by the event, a mat fund of 
wisdom and prudence in the laws of Lycuigus : since, as long as tney were ob- 
served in Sparta, which was above five hundred years, it was a most flourishing 
and powerful city. It was not so much, sajs rlutarcb, speaking of the laws 
of Sparta, the ^vemment and polity of a city, as the conduct ami r^ular be- 
haviour of a wise man, who passes his whole life in the exercise of virtue : or 
rather, continues the same author, as the poets fe^, that Hercules, only with 
his lion's skin and club, went from countiy to countiy to free the world of rob- 
bers and tyrants ; so Sparta, with a slip of parchmentt and an old coat, gave 
laws to all Greece, which willingl3r submitted to her dominion ; suppressed ty- 
rannies and unjust authority in cities ; put an end to wars as she thought nt, 
and appeased insurrection ; and all this generally without moving a shield or 
a swora, and only by sending a simple ambassador among them, who no sooner 
appeared, than all the people submitted, and flocked zpout him like so many 
bees about their queen : so much respect did the justice and good government 
of this city imprint upon the minds of all their nei^bours. 

1. the nature of the spartan government. 

We find at the end of Lvcuii^s's life a single reflection made by Plutarch, 
which of itself comprehencTs a great encomium upon that legislator. He^there 
says, that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all those who have treated of the estab- 
lishment of a political staite or government, took their plans fi»m the republic 
of Lycuigua , with this difference, that they confined themselves wholly to wordi 
and theory ; but Lycui^gus, without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical sys- 
tems, did reaiiy and effectually institute an inimitable polity, and form a whole 
city of phViuauphers. 

in oraer Iv succeed in this undertaking, and to establish the most perfect 
form of a commonwealth that cculd be, he melted down, as it were, and blended 
together whal he found best in eveiy kind of government, or most conducive 

* Vetat Pjrtharoru. injum impenrtoria, id cit, Del, de pnstidio et statione rttm d«cedere. — Cie. d« 
f enect. n. *}>. 

Cato tic ablit e vita, at cnuiam moneodi nactum se «Me gaoderct Yetat enim dominans ille,in nobis 
Deal iajuiiu bip4*. dos bud demigrare. Cam vero caosam jaitatn Dea« ipse dederit, ut tune Socrati, nunc 
CatODi. s»pe muius } oe ille, nedias ftdius, vir sapiens, laetus ex his tencbns in lacem illam exceiseriu Ne« 
laoicaillariacisacarcerisruperit; leg^es enim vetaat : scd, tanquam a magistrata autab aliqua potcsUto 
Icgritima, sic a IVc^tvocattis atque omissus, exierit. — Id. L Tuse. Q,aaest. n. 74. 

t This was what the Spartans called a seytale. a thongs of leather or parchment, which they twisteJ 
round a staff* in such a manner, that there was no ▼aeanuT or void space left upon it. They wrote upon 
this thong.and when *hey had written they untwisted it, and sent it to the general forwhom it was intended. 
1 hit general, w»!o Kad another stick of the same size with that on which the thom; was twitted and writ 
ten upon, wrapt u round that staff in the same manner, and, by that means, found out the connexion and 
the nght placinr of the letters, which otherwise were so displaced ^id oat of order, that there was no pos- 
-< theirbeing read.— Plut in Vit. Lye. p. 444. * 
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to the public ^ood ; thus tempering one species with another, and balancing 
the inconveniences to which each of them in particular is subject, with the 
advantages that result from their being united together. Sparta had something 
of the monarchial form of government, in the authority of her kings. The 
council of thirty, otherwise called tlie senate, was a true aristocracy ; and the 
power vested in the people of nominating the senators, and of giving sanction 
to the laws, resembled a democratical government. The institution of the 
Ephori afterwards served to rectify vyhat was amiss in those previous estab- 
lishments, and to supply what was defective. Plato, in mcHre places than one, 
admires the wisdom of Lycurgus in his institution of the senate, which was 
equally advantageous both to the king and people ; because by this means 
the law became the only supreme ruler of the kings, and the kings never 
became tyrants over the law.* 

2. E^T7AL DIVISION OF THE LANDS : GOLD AND SILVER BANISHED FROM SPARTA. 

The design formed by Lycurgus of making an equal distribution of the lands 
among the citizens, and of entirely banishii^ from Sparta all luxuiy, avarice, 
law-suitsj«and dissensions, by abolishing the use of gold and silver, would ap 
pear to us a scheme of a commonwealth finely conceived for speculation, but 
utterly incapable of execution, did not histoiy assure us, that Sparta actually 
subsisted in that condition for many ages. 

When I place the transaction I am now speaking of among the laudable 
parts of I^ycurgus's laws, I do not pretend it to be absolutely unexceptionable ; 
for I think it can scarcely be reconciled with that general law of nature, which 
forbids the taking away one man's property to give it to another ; and yet this 
is what was really done upon this occasion. Therefore in this affair of di- 
viding the lands, I consider only so much of it as was truly commendable in 
itself, and worthy of admiration. 

Can we possibly conceive, that a man could persuade the richest and most 
opulent inhabitants of a city, to resign all their revenues and estates, jn order 
to level and confound themselves with the poorest of the people ; to subject 
themselves to a new way of living, both severe in itself, and full of restraint ; in 
a word, to debar themselves of the use of every thing, wherein the happiness 
and comfort of life is thought to consist? And yet this is what Lycurgus ac- 
tually effected in Sparta. 

Such an institution as this would have been less wonderful, had it subsisted 
only during the life of the legislator ; but we know that it lasted many ages after 
his decease. Xenophon, in the encomium he has left us of Agesilaus, and Ci- 
cero, irrone of his orations, observed, that Lacedaemon was the only city in 
the world that preserved her discipline and laws for so considerable a term of 
years unaltered and inviolate. Soli, said the latter, speaking of the Lacedae- 
monians, toto orbe terrarum sepiingentos jam annos ampjius urns moribus et 
nunquam mutatis legibw vivunt.] 1 believe that though in Cicero's time the 
discipline of Sparta, as well as her power, was very much relaxed and dimin- 
ished, yet, however, all historians agree, that it was maintained in all its vigour 
till the reign of Agis, under whom Lysander, though incapable of bein^ blinded 
or corrupted with gold, filled his countiy with luxury and the love of riches, by 
bringing into it immense sums of gold and silver, which were the fruits 01 his 
victories, and thereby subverting the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the introduction of gold and silver money was not the first wound given 
by the Lacedaemonians to the institutions of the legislator. It was the conse- 
quence of the violation of another law still more fundamental. Ambition was 
the vice that preceded, and made way for avarice. The desire of conquests 
drew on that of riches, without which they could not propose to extend their 
dominion. The main design of Lycurgus^ in the establishing his laws, and es- 

• Nd|io» I«i5^ »iji0J lyiveroP<x(rt\t^ twv dv8jc4»w», &U* in hv^^oiroi Tofavvoj voiuav —Plat. Eput. rii. 

t Pro. FUc. nom. Ixiii. 
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pecially that which prohibited (he use of gold and silver, was, asPolybius and 
Plutarch have judiciously observed, to curb and restrain the ambition of the 
citizens ; to disable them from making conquests, and in a manner to force them ' 
to confine themselves within the narrow bounds of their own country, without 
canyiiig their views and pretensions any farther,* Indeed, the government 
which he established was sufficient to defend the frontiers of Sparta^ but was 
not calculated for elevating her to a dominion over other cities. 

The design, then, of Lycuigus, was not to make the Spartans conquerors.f 
To remove such thoughts from his fellow-citizens, he expressly forbade them, 
though they inhabited a country surrounded witli the sea, to meddle in mari- 
time affairs ; to have any fleets, or ever to fight upon the sea. They were re- 
Ikpous observers of this prohibition for many ages, and even till the defeat of 
Xerxes : but upon that occasion they began to think of making themselves 
masters at sea, that they might be able to keep that formidable enemy at the 
greater distance. But having soon perceived, that these maritin)e, remote com- 
mands, cornipled the manners of their generals, they laid that project aside 
without any difficulty, as we shall observe when we come to speak of kir|: 
Pausanias. 

When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with shields and lances, it was not 
1o enable them to commit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only to de- 
fend themselves against the invasions and injuries of others. He made them 
indeed a nation of warriors and soldiers : but it was only that under the shadow 
of their arms they might live in liberty, moderation, justice, union, and peace, 
by beinff content with their own territories, without usurping those of others, 
and by oehig persuailed, that no city or state, any more than a single person, 
can ever hope for solid and lasting happiness, but from virtue only .J Men of a 
depraved taste, says Plutarch farther, on the same subject, who think nothing 
so desirable as riches, and a large extent of dominion, may give preference to 
those vast empires that have subdued and enslaved the world by violence ; but 
Ly,cuiigus was convinced, that a city had occasion for nothing of that kind, in 
order to be happy. His policy, which has justly been the admiration of all 
ages, had no farther views, than to establish equity, moderation, liberty, and 
peace : and was an enemy to all injustice, violence, and ambition, and the pas- 
sion 01 reiffning and extending the bounds of the Spartan commonwealth.^ 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeably intersperses in bis Lives, 
and in which their peatest and most essential beauties consist, are of infinite 
use towards the giving us tnie ideas of things, and making us understand 
wherein consists the solid and true glory of a state, that is really happy; as 
also to correct those false ideas we are apt to form oi^the vain greatness ofthose 
empires which have swallowed up kingdoms, and of those celebrated con- 
querors who owe all their fiame and grandeur to violence and usurpation. 

8. THE EXCELLENT EDUCATION OF THEIR YOUTH. 

The long duration of the laws established by Lycurgus, is certainly veiy 
wonderful : but the nieans he made use of to succeed therein, are no less wor- 
thy of admiration. The principal of these was the extraordinary care he took 
to have the Spartan youth brought up in an exact and severe discipline : for, as 
Plutarch observes, the religious obligation of an oath, which he exacted from 
the citizens, would have been a feeble tie, had he not by education infused his 
laws, as it were, into the minds and manners of the children, and made them 
suck in, almost with their mothers' milk, an affection for his institutions. This 
was (he reason why his principal ordinances subsisted above five hundred years, 
having sunk into the very temper and hearts of the people like a stroi^ aiM 
good die, that penetrates thoroughly.il Cicero makes the^ame remark, and 
ascribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so much to their own natural 



• Polyb. 1. vi. p. 491. t Plat, in Moribus Laced, p. 239. J Plut. in ViU Lrciwr. p. $9 
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disposition, as to their excellent education : Oujus ctvittUts spectata ae noHlitata 
virt us^ non solum natura corroborata, verum etiam disdplina putatur,* All this 
shows of !^at importance it is to a state, to take care that their youth be brought 
up in a manner proper to inspire them with a love for the laws of their country. 
The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Aristotle repeats in express terms, was 
that as children belong to the state, their education ought to be directed by the 
state, and the views and interests of the state only considered therein.! It 
was K>r this reason he desired they should be educated all in common, and not 
left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who generally, through a soft 
and blind indulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once both the 
bodies and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their tenderest years, they 
were inured to labour and fatigue, by the exercises of hunting and racing, and 
accustomed betimes to endure hunger and thirst, heat and cold ; and, what it is 
difficult to make mothers believe, all these hard and laborious exercises tended 
to promote their health, and make their constitutions the more vigorous and ro- 
bust, able to bear the hardships and fatigues of war, for which they were all 
designed from their cradles. 

4. OBEDIENCE. 

But the most excellent thing in the Spartan education, was its teaching young 
people so perfectly how to obejr. It was from hence the poet .Simonides gives 
that city such a magnificent epithet, which denotes, that they alone knew how 
to subdue the passions of men, and to render them tractable and submissive 
to laws, as horses are taught to obey the spur and the bridle, by being broken 
and managed while they are young. J For this reason, Agesilaus advised Xeno- 
phon to send his children to Sparta, that they might leaiil there the noblest 
and greatest of all sciences, that is, how to command and how to obey.§, 

5. RESPECT TOWARDS THE AGED. 

One of the lessons most frequently and sti^ongly inculcated upon the Lace- 
deemonian youth, was, to bear a great reverence and respect to old men, and 
to give them proofs of it upon all occasions, by saluting them, by making way 
for them, and by giving them place in the streets, by rising up to show them 
honour in all companies and public assemblies ; but above alij by receiving 
their advice, and even their reproofs, with docility and submissioivtl By these 
characterislics a Lacedaemonian was known wherever he went ; if he had be- 
haved otherwise, it would have been looked upon as a reproach to himself, 
and a dishonour to his country. An old man of Athens going into a theatre 
once to see a play, none of his own countrymen offered him a seat j but when 
he came near the place where the Spartan ambassadors and the gentlemen 
of their retinue were sitting, they all rose up out of reverence to his age, and 
seated iiim in the midst of them. Lysander, therefore, had reason to say, that 
old age had no where so honourable an abode as in Sparta ; and tiiat it was 
an agreeable ming to grow old in tliat city.f 

II, DEFECTS IJS^ THE LAWS OP LYCURGUS. 

In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Lycurgus, we have only to 
compare them with those of Moses, which we know were dictated by more 
than human wisdom. But my design in this place is not to enter into an exact 
examination of the particulars, wherein the laws and institutions of Lycurgus 
are faulty ; I shall content myself with making some ^liglit refieclions only, 
which probably may have already occurred to the reader in the perusal ot 
those ordinances, among which there are some with which he will nave been 
justly QfTended. 

* Oral, pro Fine. o. 68. f Polyb. 1. v'm. Politic. % Aa^atrOi^fOTor, that is to say, garner of mea. 
} Mn^tia-vntvoi Twv ^a0Tifiit.Tuy Tj xdAAifov. Afxt^en xai fifxC'V* " li Plat, m Laeoo. Institot. p. 297. 
TT Lyftandram Lacedsemonium dtcere aiutit solituni. LacedKmone e«se honcstissimam domicUium sa- 
aectutis.~-Cic. de Sen. n. 63. "Ev AoLKiia'.iiovi x4Ui(rra 7n§ao-(.— Plut. in Mor. p. 79& 
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1. THE CHOICE MIDB OF THE CRILDREN THXT WERE ELVIIER TO BE BROUGHI 

UP OR EXPOSED. 

To bes^in, for instance, witb that ordinance relating to the choice they made 
cf their cbiiaren, which of them were to be brought up, and which exposed to 
perish ; who would not be shocked at the unjust and inhuman custom of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death upon all such infants as liad the misfortune to be 
born witn a constitution that appeared too weak to undeigo the fat^ues and 
exercises to which the commonwealth destined all her subjects? Is it then im- 
possible, and without example, that children, who are tender and weak in 
their infancy, should ever alter a|; they grow up, and become in time of a 
lobust and vigorous constitution? Or, suppose it was so, can a man no way 
serve his country but by the strength of his body ? Is there no account to te 
made of his wisdom, prudences couasel, generosity, courage, magimnimity, 
and, in a word, of all tne qualities that depend upon the mind and the intel- 
lectual faculties ? Omnino illud konesttim guod ex animo excelso tnagtMcoqut 
owzrimui^ animi efficitur, non corporis viribus.* Did Lycur^s himseliiender 
less service, or do less honour to Sparta, by establishing his laws, tlian the 
greatest generals did by their victories ? Agesilaus was of so small a stature, 
and so mean a figure, that at the first sight of him the Egyptians could not 
help laughing ; and yet, small as he was, he made the great king of Persia 
tremble upon the throne of half the world. 

But, what is yet stronger than all I have said, has any other person a r^t or 
power over the lives of men, than he from whom they received them, even God 
nimself ? And does not a ieg^islator visibly usurp the authority of God, when- 
ever he arrogates to himselfsuch a pow^ without his commission ? That pre- 
cept of the decalogue, which was only a renovation of the law of nature. Thou 
shall not ib'//, oniversally condemns all those among the ancients, who imagined 
they had a power of life and death over their slaves, and even over their 
own children. 

2. THEIR CARE CONFUTED ONLT TO THE BODY. 

The ^reat defect in the laws of Lycuig'us, as Plato and Aristotle have ob- 
served, IS, that they only tended to form a warlike and martial people. All that 
legislator's thoughts seemed wholly bent upon, was the means of strengthening 
the bodies of the people without any regard to the cultivation of their minds. 
Why should he banish from his commonwealth all arts and sciences, vdiich, 
oesides many other advantages, have this most happy effect, that they soften 
our mannere, polish our understandings, improve the heart, and remier our 
behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and obliging ; such, in a word, as qualifies 
us for company and society, and makes the ordinaiy intercourse of life agree- 
able ?t Hence, it came to pass, that there was a degree of roughness and 
austeritj in the temper and behaviour of the Spartans, and many times even 
somethii^ of ferocity ; a failing that proceeded chiefly from their education, 
and that rendered them disagreeable and offensive to all their allies. 

3. their barbarous cruelty towards their children. 
It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accustom their youth betimes to 
suffer heat and cold, hunger and thirst, and by many severe and laborious ex- 
ercises to brin^ the body into subjection to reason, whose faithful and diligent 
minister it ought to be in the execution of all her orders and iqj unctions ; which 
it can never do, if it be not able to undeigo all sorts of hardships and fatigues.^ 
But was it rational in them to cany their severities so far, as the inhuman 
treatment we have mentioned ? And was it not utterly barbarous and brutal in 

• Cicer. I. i. de Offic. n. 79. Idem, n. 76. 
t Omnes arte* quibus aetat poertlis ad humaaitatem informari floIet.->Cie. Orat. pro Afch. 
I ExerceoduiU'Corpufl, et ita afiLciendam f.sU at obedire coaailio ratioaiqae poMit in exeoueadis BeffatL« 
•t ^ horf tnUrando.— Lib. t. d« Offic. a. TV. » — • 
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the fatiien and mothers, to see the blood trickling from the wounds of their 
.children, nay, even to see them expiring wKier the lashes, without concern? 

4. THE HOTHERS* INHUMANITY. 

Some people admire the courage of the S|)artan mothers, who could hear 
the news of the death of their children slain in battle^ not only without tears, 
but even with a kind of joy and satisfaction. For my part, I should think it 
much better, that nature should show herself a little more on such occasions, 
and that the love of one's country should not utterly extinguish the sentiments 
of maternal tenderness. One of our genesis in France, who in the heat of 
battle was told that his son was killed, seemed by his answer to be much wiser. 
*' Let us at present think," said he, '* only of beating the enemy ; to-morrow 
I will mourn for my son." 

6. THEIR EXCESSIVE LEISURE. 

Nor can I see what excuse can be made for that law, imposed by Lycur- 
^us upon the Spartans, which enjoined the spending so much of their time in 
idleness and inaction, and following no other business than that of war. He 
left all the arts and trades entirely to the slaves, and strangers that lived 
amoi^ them ; and put nothing into the hands of the citizens, but the lance and 
the shield. Not to mention the danger therg was in suffering the number of 
slaves that were necessary for tilling the land, to increase to such a degree as 
to become much greater than that of their masters, which was often an occa- 
sion of seditions and riots among them ; how many disorders must men ne- 
cessarily fall into, that have so much leisure upon their hands, and have no 
daily occupation or regular labour ? This is an inconvenience still but too 
common among our nobility, and which is the natural effect of their faulty edu- 
cation. Except in the time of war, most of our gentry spend their lives in 
the most useless and unprofitable manner. They look upon agriculture, arts, 
and commerce, as beneath them, ^ and den^atory to their gentility. T^y sel- 
dom know how to handle any thing but their swords. As for the sciences, 
they barely acquire just so much as they cannot well be without : and many 
have not the least knowledge of them, nor any manner of taste tor books or 
reading. We are not to wonder, then, if gaming and hunting, eating and drink- 
ing, mutual visits, and frivolous discourse, make up their whole occupation. 
What a life is this for men that have any parts or understanding ! 

6. THEIR CRUELTY TOWARDS THE iftLOTS. 

LrcuRGus would be utterly inexcusable, if he gave occasion, as he is ac 
cused of having done, for all the rigour and cruelty exercised towards the 
Helots in this republic. These Helots were the slaves employed by the Spar- 
tans to till the ground. It was their custom not only to make these poor crea- 
tures drunk, and expose them before their children, in order to give them an 
abhorrence for so shameful and odious a vice, but also to treat them with the 
utmost barbarity, as thinking themselves at liberty to destroy them by any vio- 
lence or cruelty whatever, under pretence of their being always ready to rebel 

Upon a certain occasion related by Thucydides, two thousand of these slaves 
disappeared at once, without any body's knowing what was become of them.* 
Plutarch pretends, that this barbarous custom wa9 not practised till after the 
time of Lycurgus, and that he had no hand in it. 

7. MODESi'Y AND DECENCY ENTIRELY NEGLECTED. 

But the points wherein Lycurgus appears to be most culpable, and which 
best shows the great enormities and gross darkness in which the ragans were 
plunged, is the little regard he showed for modesty and decency, in what C45n- 
cemed the education of girls, and the marriages of young women ; which was 
without doubt the source of those disorders that prevailed in Sparta, as Aristotle 

* TlMidd.Ub. ir. 
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has wisely olwenrcd. When we compaie 'these indecent and licenticNis Ind* 
tutions ofthe wisest leeislator that ever profane antiquity could boast, wi&ths 
sanctity and purity of the evangeiical precepts, what a noble idea does it give 
us of the dimity and excellence of the Christian religion ! 

Nor will it give us a less advantageous idea of this pre-eminence, if we com- 
pare the most excellent and laudable part of the institutions of Lycurgus with 
the laws of the gospel. It is,, we must own, a wonderful thii^, that the whole 
people should consent to a division of theic lands, which set the poor upon an 
equal footing with the rich ; and that by a total exclusion of ^Id and silver they 
should reduce themselves to a kind of voluntary poverty^ %ut the Spartan le< 
gislator, when he enacted these laws, had the swcHrd in [ns hand ; whereas the 
Christian legislator says but a word, " Blessed are the poor in spirit," and 
thousands of the faithful through all succeeding generations renounce their 
^oods, sell their lands and estates, and leave all, to follow Jesus Christ, their 
Master, in poverty and want. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

THE GOVERIfMENT OF ATHENS. THE LAWS OF SOLON. THE HISTORY OF 
THAT REPUBLIC, FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO THE REIGN OF DARIUS 
THE FIRST. 

I HAVE already observed, tha^l Athens was at first governed by kings. But 
they were such as had little more than the name ; for their whole power being 
confined to the command of the armies, vanished in time of peace« Eveir man 
was master in his own house, where he lived in an absolute state of indepen- 
dence. Codrus, the la^ kii^ of Athens, having devoted himself to death fbi 
the public ^ood, his sons Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the succession.* 
The AtheniaoB took this occasion to abolish the regal power, though it did not 
much incommode them ; and declared, that Jupiter afone was Icing of^ Athens, 
at the very same time that the Jews were weaiy of their theocracy, that is, 
having the true God for their king, and would absolutely have a man to re^ 
over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enumerated the ships of the con- 
federate Grecians, gives the name of people to none but the Athenians ; frc-m 
whence it may be inferred, that the Athenians even then had a great inclination 
-to a democralical government, and that the chief authority was at that time 
vested in the ]^ople. 

In the plade of their £ings they substituted a kind of governors for life, under 
the title of archons. But this perpetual magistracy appeared still, in the eyes 
of this free people, as too lively an image of regal power, of which they were 
desirous of abolishing even the very shadow ; for which reason they first re- 
duced that office to the term of ten. years, and then to that of one : and this 
they did with a view of resuming the authority the more frequently into their 
own hands, which they never transferred to their magistrates but with regret. 
• Such a limited power ts this was not sufficient to restrain those turbulent 
spirits, who were grown excessively jealous of their liberty and independence, 
veiy tender and apt to be offended at any thing that seemed to breaic in upon 
their equality, and always ready to take umbrage at whatever had the least 
appearance of dominion or superiority. Hence arose continual factions and 
quarrels ; there was no agreement or concord among them, either about reli- 
gion or government. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlaiging her power, 
it being veiy happy for her that she could preserve herself irom ruin in the 
midst of those long and frequent dissensions she had to struggle with. 

Misfortunes instruct. Athens learned at length, that true liberty consists in 
a dependence upon justice and reason. This nappy subjection could iiot be 
established, but by a legislator. She therefore placed her choice upon Draco, 

* Codnip wu odtcmjnraiy with Swil. 
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a man of acknowledged ^visdom and integrity, for that employment. It does 
n/)t appear that Greece had, before his time, any written laws.* The 'first of 
that kind, then, were of his publishing ; the rigour of which, anticipating as it 
were the Stoical doctrine, was so great, that it punished the smallest o&nccL 
as well as the most enormous crimes, equally with death. These laws ot 
Draco, written, says Demades, not witn ink, but with blood, had the same fate 
as usually attends all violent things, Sentiments of humanity in the judges, 
compassion for the accused, whom they were wont to look upon raUier as un> 
fortunate than criminal, and the apprehensions the accusers and witnesses were 
under of rendering themselves odious to the people, all concurred to produce 
a remissness in the execution of the laws, which, by that means, in process of 
time, became as it were abrogated through disuse : and thus an excessive 
rigour paved the way for imj^unity. 

The danger of relapsing into their former disorders, made them have re- 
course to fresh precautions ; for they viaerc willing to slacken the curb and re- 
straint of fear, but not to break it* In order, therefore, to find out mitigations, 
fvhich might make amends, for what they took away from the letter of the 
law, they cast their eyes upon one of the wisest and most virtuous persons ot 
his age, 1 mean Solon, whose singular qualities, and especially his great meek- 
ness, had acquired him the affection and veneration of the whole city.t 

His main application had been to the study of philosophy, and especially to 
that part of it which we call policy, and which teaches the art of government. 
His extraordinary merit placed him among the first of the seven sages of Greece, 
who rendered the age we are speaking^ of so illustrious. These sages often 
paid visits to each other. One day, that Solon went to Miletus to see Thale^, 
the first thing he said to Thales was, that he wondered why he had never de- 
sired to have either wife or qhildren. Thales made him no answer then ; but 
a few days after he contrived, that a stranger should come into their company, 
and pretend that he had just arrived from Athens, from whence he had set out 
about ten days before. Solon hearing the stranger say this, asked him, if there 
was any news at Athens when he came away. The stranger, who had been 
taught his lesson, replied, that he had heard of nothing but the ueath of a young 
gentleman, whom all the town accompanied to the grave ; because, as they 
said, he was the son of the worthiest man in the city, who was then absent. 




people talked much of his wisdom and justice. Every answer afforded new 
matter cf trouble and terror to this inquisitive father, who was so justly alarmed. 
Was it not, said he at length, the son of Solon? The veiy same, replied the 
stranger. Solon at these words rent his clothes, and beat his breast, and ex- 
Pressing his sorrow by tears and groans, abandoned himself to the most sensi- 
ble affliction. Thales, seeing this, took him by the hand, and said to him with 
a smile, comfort yourself, my friend, all that has been told you is a mere fic- 
tion. Now you see the reason why I never married : it is because I am un- 
willing to expose myself to such trials and afflictions.J 

Flutarch has given us in detail, a refutation of Thales^s reasoning, which tends 
to deprive mankind of the most natural and reasonable attachments in life, in 
iieu of which the heart of man will not fail to substitute others of an unjust and 
unlawful nature, which will expose him to the same pains and inconveniences. 
The remedy, says this historian, s^ainst the grief that may arise from the loss 
of goods, of friends, or of children, is not to throw away our estates, and reduce 
ourselves to poverty, to make an absolute renunciation of all friendship, or to 
confine ourselves to a state of celibacy ; but, upon all such accidents and mis- 
fortunes, to make a right use of our reason. 
*— ■' ,11 I I I I i»i I . ■ I ■ I I * >, 
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Athens, after some time of tranquillity and peace, which the prudence and 
courage of Solon had procured, woo was as great a warrior as he was a states- 
man, relapsed into her former dissensions aTOut the goveinment of the com- 
monwealth, and was divided into as many parties as there were different soils 
of inhabitants in Attica. For those thai lived upon the mountains were fond 
of popular government ; those in the ^low-lands were for an oligarchy ; and 
tkjose who dwelt on the sea-coasts, weie for having a mixed government, com- 
pounded of these two forms blended together; and they hindered the other 
two contending parties, from getting any ground of each other. Besides these, 
there was a fourth party, which consisted only of the poor, who were grievously 
harassed and oppressed by the rich, on account of their debts, which they 
were not able to discharge. This unhappy party was determined to choose 
themselves a chief, who should deliver them from the inhuman severity of 
their creditors, and make an entire change in the form of their government, 
by making a new division of the lands.* 

In this extreme danger, all tlie wise Athenians cast their e;^es upon Solon, 
who was obnoxious to neither party : because he had never sided either with 
the injustice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor ; and they^strongly soli- 
cited him to take the matter in hand, and to endeavour to put an end to these 
differences and disorders. He was veiy unwilling to take upon him so dan- 
gerous a ccmmtssion : however, he was at last chosen Archon, and was con- 
stituted supreme arbiter and legislator with the unanimous consent of all par- 
ties ; the nch liking him as he was rich ; and the poor because he was honest. J 
He now had it in his power to make himself king : several of the citizens ad- 
vised him to it ; and even the wisest among them, not thinking it was in the * 
power of human reason to bring about a favourable change, consistent with the ' 
taws, were not unwilling that the supreme power should be vested in one man, ^ 
who was so Eminently distinguished for his prudence and justice. But not- 
withstanding all the remonstrances that were made to him, and all the solici- 
tations and reproaches of his friends, who treated his I'efusal of the diadem as I 
an effect of pusillanimity and meanness of spirit, he was still firm and un- 
changeable in his purpose rnd would hearken to -no other scheme than that 
of settling a form of gove mm -•nt in his countiy, that should be 'founded upon 
the basis of a just and reasonable liberty. Not venturing to meddle with cer- 
tain disorders and evils, which he looked upon as incurable, he undertook (o 
bring about no other alterations or changes, than such as he thought he could 
persuade the*citizens to comply with b^ ai^ument and reason, or brin^ them 
mto by the weight of his authority ; wisely uniting, as he himself said, au- 
thoritv and power with reason and justice. Wherefore, when one aA^rwards 
asked him, if th» laws which he had made for the Athenians were the best: 
" Yes," said he, ** the best they were capable of receiving." 

The soul of popular states is equality. But for fear of disgusting the rich, 
Solon did not venture to propose any equality of lands and wealth ; whereby 
Attica, as well as Laconia, would have resembled a paternal inheritance, di- i 
vided among a number of brethren. However, he went so far as to put an 
end to the slaveiy and oppression of those poor citizens, whose excessive debts 
and accumulated arrears had forced them to sell their persons and liberty, and \ 
reduce themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An express law was 
niade, which\declared all debtors discharged and acquitted of all their debts. 

This affair drew Solon into a troublesome difficulty, which gave him a ereat 
deal of vexation and concern. When he first determined to cancel die debts 
he foresaw that such an edict, which had something in it contrary to Justice, 
would be extremely offensive. For which reason, he endeavoured m some 
measure to rectify the tenor of it, by introducing it with a specious preamble, I 
which set forth a great many very plausible pretexts, and ga^ve a colour of I 
^squity and reason to the law, which in reality it had not. But in order hereto, \ 

• Pint. iA Solom p. 85, 88. . ^ 
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he^^Tst disclosed his design to some particular friends whom he used to consult 
in all his affairs, and concerted with them the form and the terms in which this 
edict should be expressed. Now, before it was published, his friends, who 
were more interested than faithful, secretly borrowed great sums of money of 
their rich acquaintance, which they laid out in the purchase of lands, know« 
inff thej would not be affected by the edict. When this appeared, the gene- 
ral indignation that was raised by such a base and flagrant knavery, fell upon 
Solon^ though in reality he had no hand in it.* But it is not enou^ for a man 
in office to be disinterested and upright himself; all that surround and ap- 
proach him ought to be so too ; wife, relations, friends, secretaries, and sen'anU. 
Xhe faults of others are chaiged to his account : all the wrongs, all the rapines, 
that are committed either through his negligence or connivance, are justly 
imputed to him ; because it is his business, and one of the principal designs 
of nisbeinff put into such a trust, to prevent those con-uptions and abuses. 

This orainance at first pleased neither of the two parties ; it disgusted the 
rich, because it abolished the debts ; and dissatisfied the poor, because it did 
not ordain a new division of the lands, as they had expected, and as Lycurgus 
had actually effected at Sparta. But Solon's influence at Athens fell very short 
of the power which Lycurgus had acquired in Sjjarta : for he had no other 
authority over the Athenians, than what the reputation ot his wisdom, and the 
confidence of the pec^lc in his integrity, had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards, ttiis orainance was generally approved, 
and the same powers as befbre, were continued to Solon. . 

He repealed all the laws, that had been made by Draco, except those aeainst 
murder. The reason of his doing this, was the excessive rigour of these laws, 
which inflicted death alike upon all sorts of offenders : so that they who were 
convicted of sloth or idleness, or they who had only stolen a few herbs, or a 
little fruit out of a garden, were as seterely punished as those that were guilty 
of murder or sacrilege. 

He then proceeded to flie regulation of offices, employments, and magistra 
cies, all which he left in the hands of the rich ; for which reason be distributed 
all the rich citizens into three classes, ranging them according to the difference 
of their incomes and revenues, and according to the value and estimation of 
each particular man^s estate. Those who were found to have five hundred 
measures a year, as well in corn as in liquids, were placed in the first class: 
(hose who had three hundred were placed in the second ; and those who had 
but two hundred made up the third. 

All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short of two hundred measures, 
w^^ comprised in a fourth and last class, and were never admitted into any 
employments.! But, in order to make them amends for this exclusion from 
offices, he left them a right to vote in the assemblies and Judgments of the 
people ; which at first seemed to be a matter of little consequence, but in time 
became extremely advantageous, and made them masters of all the affairs of 
the city ; lor most of the law-suits and differences returned to the people, to 
whom an appeal lay from all the judgments of the magistrates j and in the as- 
semblies ot the people, the greatest and most important affairs of the state, 
relating to peace or war, were also determined. 

The Areopagus,^ so called from the place where its assemblies were held, 
had been a loi^ time established^ Solon restored and augmented its authority^ 
leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme court of judicature, a general inspec* 
tion and superintendency over all affairs, as also the care of causing the laws, 
of which he was the guardian, to be observed and put in execution. Before 
his time, the citizens of the greatest probity and justice were made the judges 
of the Areopagus. Solon was the first who thought it convenient that none 
should be honoured with that dignity, except such as had passed throi^h the 

« Pint. In Solon, p. 87. t Pl«f • >■> Solon, p. M. 
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office of aichon. Nothing was so august as this senate : and its reputation fot 
judgment and inteffrity became so very great, that the Romans sometimes le- 
rerred causes, which were too intricate for their own deciiion, to the detenni* 
nation of this tribunal.* 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here but truth, and to the end that no 
external oqjects might divert the attention of the judges, their tribunal was 
always held at ni^t, or in the dartc ; and the orators were not allowed to make 
use of any exordmm, digression, or peroration. 

Solon^ to prevent, as much as possible, the abuse which the people might 
make ot the ffreat authority he left them, created a second'cQuncil, consisting of 
four hundred men, a hundred out of eveiy tribe ; and ordered all causes and 
affairs to be brought before this council, and to be maturely examined by them, 
before they were proposed to the general assembly of tije people; to whose 
iudgment the sentiments of the other were to submit, and to which alone be- 
longed the right of giving a final sentence and decision. It was upon this sub- 
ject Anacharsis, whom the reputition of the sages of Greece had brought 
irom the middle of Scythia, said one day to Sdon, *' I wonder you should 
empower the wise men only^ to deliberate and debate upon aiSaiirs, and leave 
the determination and decision of them wholly to fools." 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing with him upon some other 
regulations he had in view, Anacharsis, astonished that he could expect to sue 
ceed in his designs of restraioio^ the avarice and injustice of the citizens by 
written laws, answered him in this manner : " give me leave to tell you, that 
your writings are just like spiders' webs ; the weak and small flies may be en- 
tanfi;led ana caught in them, but the rich and powerful will break through them 
anddespise them." 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very sensible of the Incon- 
veniences that attend a democracy or popular government ; but having tho- 
roughly studied, and being perfectly well acquainted with the character and 
disposition of the Athenians, he knew it would be a vain attempt to take the 
sovereignty out of the people's hands ; and that, if they parted with it at one 
time, they would soon resume it at another, by force ana violence. He there- 
fore contented himself with limiting their power by the autbcrity of the Areo- 
pagus, and the council of four hundjned ; judging that the state, being support- 
ed and strengthened by these two powerful bodies, as by two goSl ancbors, 
would not be so liable to commotions and disorders as it had been, and that the 
people would be kept within due bounds, and er\joy more tranquillity. 

I shall only mention some of the laws which Solon made, by which tlie reader 
may be able to form a judgment of the rest. In the first place, every particu- 
lar person was authorized to espouse the quarrel of any one that was tqjured 
and insulted ; so that the first comer might prosecute the offender, and bring 
him to justice for the outrage he had committed.! 

The design of this wise legislator in this ordinance, was to accustom his 
citizens to have a fellow-feeling for one another's sufferings and misfortunes, as 
they were all members of one and the same body. 

Dj another law, tha<>e persons who, in public differences and dissensions, did 
not declare themselves of one party or other, but waited to see how things 
would eo before they determinea, were declared infamous, condemned to per- 
petual banishment, and to have all their estates confiscated.! Solon had learned 
from long experience and deep reflection, that the rich, the powerful, and 
even the wise and virtuous, are u<:ually the most backward to expose themselves 
to the inconveniences which public dissensions and troubles produce in society ; 
and that their zeal for the public good does nut render them so active and vigi- 
lant in the defence of it, as the passions of the factious render them industrious 
to destroy it ; that the just party, being thus abandoned by those that are ca- 

* V«J. MskX. 1. viii. c. 1. Lociui. in H«imot. p. 695. OuintU. 1. ru «. 1. 
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pable of ginn^ more weiriit, authority, and strengtti to it by their onion and 
concurrence, becomes unable to contend with the audacious and violent enter- 
prises of a few daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, which may be 
attended wfth the most fatal consequences to a state, Solon judged it proper to 
force the well-affected, by the fear of greater inconveniences to themselves, to 
declare for the just party at the very beginning of seditions, and to animate the 
spirits and courage of the best citizens, hf engagii^ with them in the common 
danger. By this method of accustoming the minds of the people to look upon 
that man almost as an enemy and a traitor, who should appear indifferent to, and 
unconcerned at the misfortunes of the public, he provided the state with a ({uick 
and sure resource against the sudden eDterjHnses of wicked and profligate 
citizens. 

Solon abolished the giving of portions in marriage with young women, un- 
less they were only daughters, and ordered that the bride should cany no other 
fortune to her husband, than three suits of clothes, and some few household- 
goods of little value ; tor he would not have matrimony become a traffic, and 
a mere commerce of interest, but desired that it should be regarded as an ho- 
nourable fellowship and society, in order to raise subjects to the state, to make 
the married pair live agreeably and harmoniously together, and to give con- 
tiDual^ testimony of mutual love and tenderness to each other.* 

Before Solon's time, the Athenians were not allowed to make their wills ; the 
wealth of the deceased always devolved upon his children and family. So- 
lon's law allowed every one that was childless, to dispose of his whole estate 
as he thou^t fit ; preferring, by that means, friendship to kindred, and choice 
to necessi^ and constraint, and rendering every man truly master of his own 
fortune, by leaving him at liberty to bestow it where he pleased. This law. 
however, did not authorize indifferently all sorts of donations ; it justified ana 
approved of none but those that were made freely, and without any compul- 
sion ; without having the mind distempered and intoxicated with drinks or 
charms, or perverted and seduced by the allurements and caresses of a wo- 
man ; for this wise lawgiver was justly persuaded, that there is no difference 
Cu be made between bein^ seduced and oeing forced, looking upon artifice and 
violence, pleasure and pain, in the same light, when they are made use of as 
means to impose upon men's reason, and to captivate the liberty of their un- 
derstanding. 

Another regulation he made, was to lessen the rewards of the victors at the 
Isthmian and Olympic games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hun - 
dred drachms, which make about fifty livres, for the first sort ;t and five hun- 
dred drachms, or two hundred and fifty livres, for the secondf.t He thought 
it a shameful thii^, that athlete and wrestlers, a sort of people not only use- 
less but of^en dangerous to the state, should have any considerable rewards 
allotted to them, which ought rather to be resened for the families of those 
persons whj died in the service of their country ; it being veiy just and rea- 
sonable, that the state should support and provide for such ori)hans, who pro- 
bably might come in time to follow the good examples of their fathers.§ 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, the senate of the Are- 
opagus was charged with the care of inquiring into the wa}[s and means that 
eveiT man made use of to get his livelihood : and of chastising and punishing 
all those who led an idle life. Besides the fore-mentionp.d view of bringing 
arts and trades into a flourishing condition, this regulation was founded upcMi 
two other reasorai, still more important. 

In the first place, Solon considered^ that such persona as have no fortune, 
and make use of no methods of industiy to get their livelihood, are ready to 
employ all manner of unjust and unlawful means for acquiring money ; and 
that the necessity of subsisting some way or other disposes tliem for commit- 
ting all sorts of misdemeanours, rapines, knaveries, and frauds ; firom which 
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tpriogt up a •cliool of Tioe Ui fhe bosom of the commoimealth ; and aticb an 
evil gains ground, as does not fail to sppead it« infection, and by degrees cor- 
xupt tbe mannen of the public. 

In tbe second place, the uMMt able statesmen bare always looked upon these 
indigent and idle people as a troop of dangerous, restless, and turbulent spr* 
fits, eager after innovation and cniu^ge, always ready for seditions and insur- 
lectkons, and inteiested in the revolutions ot the state, by which alone they 
can hope to change their own situation and fortune It was for aU these rea- 
sons, that, in the law we are speaking o^ Solon declared, that a son should 
not be obliged to support his father in old age or necessity, if the latter had 
not taken cave to have his son brought up to some trade or occupation : all 
children that were spurious and illegitimate, were exempted from tbe same 
duty : lor it is evident, says Solon, that whoever thus contemns the dic;n]ty and 
sanctity of matrimony has never had in view the lawful end we ought to pro- 
I>ose to ourselves in having children^ but onty the gratification of a^loose pas- 
sion. Having satisfied his own desires, the end he proposed to himself, be 
has no proper rtf;fat over the persons who may spring from him, upon whose 
lives, as well as births, he has entailed indelible infamy and reproach. 

It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead ; because religion directs ut 
to account the dead as sacred, justice requires us to spare those that are no 
more, and good pdicy should prevent hatreds fipom becoaii^ immortal.* 

It was also forbidden to afiront, or ^ve ill lai^uage to any oody in tbe tem« 
pies and courts of judicature^ in public assemblies, and in the theatres durine 
tbe time of representation ; for to be no where able to govern our passions and 
resentments, aigues too untractable and licentious a disposition ; as to restrain 
them at all times, and u]>on all occasions, is a virtue beyond the mere force of 
human nature, a perfection reserved for the evangelical law. 

Cicero observes, that this wise legislator ot Athens, whose laws were in force 
eveu in his time, bad provided no law against parricide ; and being a:^ed the 
reason why he had not, he answered, " that to make laws against, and ordain 
punishments for, a crime that had never been known or heara of, was tbe way 
to introduce it, rather than to prevent it.^'t I omit several of his laws con- 
cerning marriage and aduUei^, in which there are remarkab^' and manifest 
contradictions, and a great mixture of light and darkness, kno^^ *ge and error, 
which we generally find among the veiy wisest of the heathens, who had no 
established principles or rules to go by. 

After Solon baa published his laws, and engaged the people by public oath 
to observe them religiously, at least for the term of a bundled years, he 
thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to give them time to take root, 
and to .gather strength by custom ; as also to rid hin.self of the trouble and 
importunity of those who came to consult him about the sense and meaning of 
his laws, and to avoid the couiplaints and odium of others ; for, as he said him- 
self, in great undertakings, it is difficult if not impossible, to pkase all parties. 
He was absent ten years, in which interval of time we are to place his journey 
into Egypt, into Lydia to visit kin^ Croesus, and into several other countries. 
At his return he found the whole city in ccimmotion and trouble ; the three old 
factions were revived, and had formed three different parties : Lycurgus was 
at the head of the people that inhabited the low-lands ; Megacles^ son of 
Alcmeon, was the leader of the inhabitants on the sea coast ; and Pisistratus 
had declared for the mountaineers, to whom were joined the manufacturers 
.and labourers who lived by their industiy, and whose 'animosity was chiefly 
'against the rich : of these three leaders, the two last were the most powerful 
and considerable.} 

• Plut. io Solon, p 89. 
I SftpicDter ftciiM dicitur, euAi de eo nihil ianxerit,Qiiod aatca comraiBsum aMi ent ; ne* Don tun prolub«c«, 
■tt AdiBoaeret r!d«retar.— Pro Rot. Amer. a. 7.^ 
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Megacles was the son of that Alcmeon, whom Croesus had extreme]^ ^iviched 
for a particular service he had done him. He had lil^ewise mamed a lady 
who had brought him. an immense portion ; her name was Agarista, the daugh- 
ter of C(?sthenes, tyraat of Sicyon. This Clistbenes was at this time the 
richest and most opulent prince in Greece. In order to be able to choose a 
worthy son-ln*law, and to know his temper, manners, and character, from his 
own experience, CI isthenes invited all the young noblemen of Greece to come 
and spend a year with him at his house ; for this was an ancient custom in thai 
country. Several youths accepted the invitation, and there came from dif- 
ferent parts to the number of thirteen. Nothing was seen eveiy day but races^ 
games, tournaments, magnificent entertainments, and conversations upon all sorts 
of questions and subjects. One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed 
all his competitors, lost the i)rinces8. by using some indecent gestures and pos- 
tures in his dancing, with which her lather was extremely offended. CI isthenes, 
at the end of the year, declared for Megacles, and sent the rest of the noble* 
men away, loaded with civilities and presents.* 

Pisistratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and insinuating behaviour, ready 
to succour and assist the poor ;t wise andmoderate towards his enemies ; a most 
artful and accomplished dissembler; and one who had all the exterior of vir- 
tue, even beyond the most virtuous; who seemed to be the most zealous stickler 
for equality amoi^ the citizens, and who absolutely declared against innova- 
tions and change.! 

It was not very hard for him to impose upon the people, with all his artifice 
and address. But Solon quickly saw through his di^uise, and perceived the 
drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pretences j however, he thought fit to 
observe measures with him in the beginning, bopmg, perhaps, by gentle me« 
thods, to bring him back to his duty. 

It was at this time Thcspis began to change the Grecian tragedy ;§ I say 
change, because it was invented long before. || This novelty drew all the 
world afler it. Solon went ^mong the rest for the sake of hearii^ Thespis, 
who acted. himself, according to toe custom of the ancient poets. When the 
play was ended, be called to Thespis, and asked him, '^Why he was not 
asliamed to utter such lies before so many people ?" Thespis made answer, 
" that there was no harm in lies of that sort, and in poetical fictions, which 
were only made for diversion." ** No," replied Solon, giving a great stroke 
with his stick upon the ground ; " but if we suffer and approve of lying for our 
diversion, it will (juickly find its way into our serious engagements, and all our 
business and affairs." 

In the mean time, Pisistratus still pushed on his point; and in order to 
accomplish it, made use of a stratagem that succeeded as well as he could 
expect. H 

He gave himself several wounds; and in that condition, with his body all 
blood^"^, caused himself to be carried in a chariot into the market place, where 
be raised and inflamed the populace, by giving them to understand that his 
enemies had treated him in that manner, and that he was the victim of his zeal 
for the public good.** 

AiT assembly of the people was immediately convened, and there it was re- 
halved, in spite of all the remonstrances Solon could make against it, that fifty 
guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the security of his person. He soon 

♦ Herod. 1. f\. c. 125—131. 
t We are not here to nndentand such u be^ed or asked aim* ; for in thoM timet, lajt Itocratet, (kert 
*&• no eitisen who died of hunger, or dishonoured his city bj be|^;ing.— Orat. Areop. p. 309. 
t Plut. io Solon, p. 95. $ Plat, in Solon, p. 95. 

j) Trag^edy was in being a long time before Thespis ; but it was only a chorus of persons that son^. and 
said opprobnoas .things to one another. Thespis was the first that improred this chofus, bj the uddition of 
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tb« subjects of tragedies. 
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aqgmented tbe number as much as he thou^t fit, and by then* means made 
himself master of the citadel All his enemies betoc^ themselves to Sight, and 
the whole city was in gpteat consternation and disorder, except Solon, who 
loudly reproached the Athenians with their cowardice lind folly, and the tyrant 
with bis treacheiy. Upon his being asked, what it was that gave him so much 
firmness and resolution ? ^* It is," said he, '* my old age." He was indeed 
veiy old, and did not seem to risk much, as the end of his life was veiy near; 
though it often happem, that men grow fonder of life, in proporlion as tbej 
have less reason and right to desire it should be prolonged. But Fisistratus, 
after he had subdued all, thought bis conquest imperfect till he had gained 
Solon ; and as he was well acquainted with the means that are proper to engage 
an dd man, he caressed him accordingly ; omitted nothing that could tend to 
soften and win upon him, and showed nim all possible marks of friendship and 
esteem, doin&p him all manner of honour, havyig him often about his person, and 
publicly protessing a great veneration for the laws, which in truth he both ob- 
served himself, and caused to be observed by others. Solon,' seeit^ it was 
impossible either to bring Pisistratus hy fair means to renounce this usurpa- 
tion, or to depose htm by force, thought it a point of prudence not to exasperate 
the tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him ; and ho{>ed, at the same 
time, that by entering mto his confidence and counsels, he might at least be 
capable of conducting a power which be could not abolm, and of mitigating^ 
the mischief and calamity which he had not been able to prevent. 

Solon did not survive me liberty of his country quite two years : for Pisis- 
tratus made himself master of Athens under the archon Comias, the first year 
of the 51st Olympiad, and Solon died the year following, under the archon He- 
gestratiis, who sucoteded Comias. 

The two parties, whose leaders were Lycui^gus and Mercies, uniting, drove 
Pisistratus out of Athens ; where he was soon recalled by Megacles, ymos^re 
him bis daughter in marriage. But a difference that arose upon occasion of this 
. match bavii^ embroiled them afresh, the Alcmseonidse had the worst of it ; and 
were obliged to retire. Pisistratus was twice deposed, and twice found means 
to reinstate himself. His artifices acquired him his power, and his moderation 
maintained him in it ; and without doubt his eloquence, which even in Tully'a 
judgment was very great, rendered him very acceptable to the Athenians, who 
were but too apt to be afiected with the charms of discourse; as it made them 
forget the care of their liberty.* An exact submission to the laws distinguished 
Pisistratus from most other usurpers ; and the mildness of his government was 
such as might make many a lawful sovereign blush. For which reason the 
character of Pisistratus was thought worthy of being set in opposition to that 
of other tyrants. Cicero, doubting what use Caesar wou'd niake of his vie- 
toiy at Pharsalia, wrote to his dear friend Atticus, " We do not yet know 
whether the destiny of Rome will have us groan under a Phalaris, or live 
undfer a Pisistratus.! 

This tyrant, if indeed we are to call him so, always showed himself veiy 
popular and moderate, and had such a command of his temper, as to bear re- 
proaches and insults with patience, when he had it in his power to revenge 
them with a word.;]; His gardens and orchards were open to all the citizens ; 
in which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. It is said he was the first who 
opened a public libi^iy in Athens,§ which after his time was much ai^roented, 
and at last carried into Persia by Xerxes, when he took that city.lt But 
Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, restored it to Athens. Cicero 
thinks also, it was Pisistratus who first made the Athenians acquainted with 

* Pisistratns dieendo tftntum Tulnisse dicitur, ut ei Atheoienseft reiriuin iinperiatn oratlone capti permit- 
trrent— Val. JTax. 1. riii. c. 9. » r r r 

Q,inf doctior itsdem temporibus, aut pujua cloquentia literis iostructior fuUse traditar, qoam PuUtmti »'^ 
i-'ic. de Orat. 1. m. n. 137. 
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tbe poems of Homer ; who arranged the books in the order we now find them, 
whereas before they were confused, and not difi[e8t6d; and who fot caused 
them to be publicly read at their feasts, called ranathenea.* Plato ascribes 
this honour to his son Hipparchus.t 

Pisistratus died in tranquillity, and transmitted to his sons the sovereign 
power, which he had usurped thir^ years before ; seventeen of which he had 
reigned in peace .t 

His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus.§ Thucydides adds a third, whom 
he calls Thessalus. They seemed to have inherited from their father an af- 
fection for learning and learned men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus 
what we have said concerning the poems of Homer, adds that he invited to 
Athens the famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of Ionia ; and that 
he sent a vessel of nfty oars on purpose for hrm.|| He likewise entertained at 
bis house Simonides, another famous poet of the isle of Ceos, one of the Cycla- 
des, in the JEgean sea, to whom he gave a large pension, and made veiy rich 
presents. The design of these princes in inviting^men of letters to Athens was, 
says Plato, to soften and cultivate the minds of the citizens, and to infuse into 
them a relish and love of virtue, by giving them^a taste for learnii^ and the sci- 
ences. Their care extended even to the instructing of the peasants and coun* 
try people, by erecting, not only in the streets of the city, but in all the roads 
and highways, statues of stones, called Mercuries, with grave sentences carved 
upon them ; in which manner those silent monitors gave Instructive lessons to 
all passengers. Plato seems to suppose, that Hipparchus had the authority, 
or that the two brothers reigned together. But Thucydides shows, that Hip 
pias, as the^ eldest of the sons, succeeded his father in the government. IT 

Be this as it may, their reign in the whole, afterthe death of Pisistratus, was 
only of eighteen years duration, and ended in thefbllowing manner. 

Harmodi'js and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens, had contracted a very 
strict friendship. Hipparchus, angry with the former for a personal affront he 
pretended to have received mm him, sought to revenge himself by a public 
affront to his sister, in obliging her shamefully to retire from a solemn proces- 
sion, in which she was to carry one of the sacred baskets, alleging that she was 
not in a fit condition to assist at such a ceremony. Her brother, and still more 
his friend, being stung to the (|uick by so gross and outrageous an affront, formed, 
from that moment, a resolution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more 
effectually, they waited for the opportunity of a festival, which they judged 
would be very favourable for their purpose : this was the feast of the Pana- 
tfaenea, in which the ceremony required that all the tradesmen and artificers 
should be under arms. For the greater security, they only admitted a very 
small number of th^ citizens into their secret ; conceiving that, upon the first 
motion, all the rest would join them. The day being come, they went be- 
times into the market-place, armed with da^ers. Hip|)ias came out of the 
palace, and went to the Ceramicum, which was a place without the city, where 
the company of guards then were, to give the necessary orders for the cere- 
mony. The two friends followed him thither, and coming near him, tliey saw 
one of the conspirators talking very familiarly with him, which made them ap- 
prehend they were betrayed. They could have executed their design that mo- 
ment upon Hippias ; but were willing to begin their vei^eance upon the au- 
thor of the affront they had received. They therefore returned into the city, 
where meeting with Hipparchus, they killed him ; but being immediately ap- 
prehended, themselves were slain, and Hippias found means to dispel the 
storm.** 

After this affair he regarded no measures, and reigned like a true tyrant, 
putting to death a vast number of citizens. To guard himself for the future 
against a like enterprise, and to secure a safe retreat in case of any accident, 
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he endeavoured to streiig^tben himself by a foreign support^ and, to that end, 
pave bis daughter in marriage to the son of the tyrant of Lampsacus. 

In the mean time, the Alcmaeonids, who, from the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, had been banished from Athens by Pisistratus, ana who saw their hopes 
frustrated by the bad success of the last conspiracy, did not however lose cou- 
raee, but turned their views another way.* As they were veiy rich and power- 
ful, they got themselves appointed by the Amphictyons, who were the heads 
of the grand or generalcouncil of Greece, superintendents for rebuiMing the 
temple of I>elpho8,fur the sum of three hundred talenls, or nine hundred thou- 
sana livres.t As Uiey were naturally veiy generous, and besides had their 
reasons for being so on this occasion, they added to this sum a great deal of 
their own money, and made the whole front of the temple of Parian marble, at 
their private expense ; wheraas, by the contract made with the Amphictyons, 
it was only to have been made of common stone. 

The liberality of the Alcmsonids was not altogether a free bounty ; neither 
was their magnificence towards the god of Delphos a pure effect of religion. 
Policy was the chief motive. They hoped, by this means, to acquire great 
credit and influence in the temple, which happened accordit^ to their expec- 
tation. The money which they had plentifully poured into the hands of the 
priestess, rendered them absolute masters of the oracle, and of the pretended 
^od who presided over it, and who, for the future, becoming their echo, faith- 
tuH^ repeated the words they dictated to him, and eratefuUy lent them the 
assistance of his voice and authority. As often, therefore, as any Spartan came 
to consult the priestess, whether upon his own affairs, or iipon &ose of the state, 
no promise was ever made him of the god's assistance, but upon condition that 
the Lacedsmonians should deliver Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This 
order was so often repeated to them by the oracle, that they resolved at last to 
make war against the Pisist^tidse, though they were under the strongest en- 
gagements of friendship knd hospitality with them ; herein preferring the will 
of God, says Herodotus, to all human considerations.^ 

The first attempt of this kind miscarried ; and the troops they sent against 
the tyrants were repulsed with loss. Notwithstanding, a short time aAer, they 
made a second, which seemed to promise no better an issue than the first ; be- 
cause most of the Lacedsmonians, seeing the siege they had laid before Athens 
likely to continue a great while, retired, and left only a small number of troops 
to carry it on. But the tyrant's children, who had been clandertinely con- 
veyed out of the city, in order to be put in a safe place, being taken by the 
enemy, the father, to redeem &em, was obliged to come to an accoraTnoda- 
tion with the Athenians, by which it was stipulated, that he should depart out 
of Attica in five days time. AcoNxlingly, he actually retired within the time 
limited, and settled at Sigaeum, a town in Phrygia, seated at the mouth of the 
liver Scamander.§ 

Pliny observes, that the tyrants were driven out of Athens the same year 
the kings were expelled from Rome.|| Extraordinary honours were paid to the 
memory of Harmodi us and Aristog^ton. Their names were infinitely respected 
at Athens in all succeeding ages, and almost held in equal reverence with those 
of the gods. Statues were forthwith erected to them in the market*place,which 
was an honour that had never been rendered to any man before. The very 
sight of these statues, exposed to the view of all the citizens, kept up their 
hatred and detestation of tyranny, and daily renewed their sentiments of grati- 
tude to those generous defenders of their libeit^, who had not scrupled to pur- 
chase it with their lives, and lo seal it with their blood. Alexander theQieat, 
who knew how dear the memory of these men was to the Athenians, adMbw 
far they carried their zeal in this respect, thought he did them a sensibfe'^ea- 
iure in sending tnem the statues of those two great men, which he found in 
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Persia after the defeat of Darius, and which Xerxes beibre had carfied ihither 
n*om Athens.* This city, at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, did 
not confine her gratitude solely to the authors of her liberty ; but extended it 
even to a woman, who had signalized her courage on that occasion. This 
woman was a courtezan, named Leona, who, by the charms of her beaufy, 
and skill in playing on the harp, had particiuarly captivated Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. After their death, the tyrant, who knew they had concealed no- 
thing from this woman, caused her to be put to the loi*ture, in order to make 
her declare the names of the other conspirators. But she bore all the cruelty 
of their torments with an invmcible constancy, and expired in the midst of them ; 
gloriously showing to the world, that her sex is more courageous, and more 
capable of keeping a secret, than some men imagine. The Athenians would 
not suffer the memoiy of so heroic an action to be lost : and to prevent the 
lustre of it from being sullied by the consideration of her character as a cour- 
tezan, they endeavoured to conceal that circumstance, by representing her is 
the statue, which they erected to her honour, under the figure of a lioness with- 
out a toi^e.f 

Plutarch, in the life of Aristides, relates a thing which does great honour 
to the Athenians, and which shows to what a length they carried their gratitude 
to their deliverer, and their respect for his memory. They had learned that 
the grand-daughter of Aristogiton lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor cir- 
cumstances, nobody beingwillii^ to many her, upon account of her extreme 
indigence and poverty. The people of Athens sent for her, and manying her 
to one of the richest and most considerable men of their city, gave her an es- 
tate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion.^ 

Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have also recovered her cou- 
ra^. During the reigns of her tyrants she had acted with indolence and in- 
dinerence, knowing that what shei did was not for herself, but for them. But 
after her deliverance from their yoke, the vigour and activity she exerted was 
of quite a different kind, because then her labours were her own. 

Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a perfect tranquillity. Two 
of her citizens, Clislhenes, one of the Alcmseonidee, and Isagoras, who were 
men of the greatest influence and power in the city, by contending with each 
other for superiority, created two considerable factions. The former, who 
had gained the people on his side, made an alteration in the form of their 
establishment, and instead of four tribes, whered" they consisted before, di- 
vided that body into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the ten sons of 
Ion, whom the Greek historians make the father and first founder of the nation. 
Isagoras, finding himself inferior to his rival, had recourse to the Lacedaemo- 
nians. Uleomenes, one of the two kings of Sparta obliged Clisthenes to de- 
part from Athens, with seven hundred families of his adherents. But they 
soon returned, and were restored to all their estates and fortunes. 

The Lacedaemonians, stung with spite and jealousy against Athens, because 
she took upon her to act independent of their authority ; and repenting also, 
that they had delivered her from her tyrants upon the credit of an oracle, ot 
which they had since discovered the imposture, began to think of reinstating 
Hippias, one of the sons of Pisistratus ; and to that end sent for him from Si- 
gaeura, to which place he had retired. They then communicated their design 
to the deputies of their allies, whose assistance and concurrence they proposed 
to use, in order to render their enterprise more successful. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, and expressed great 
astonishment, that the Lacedaemonians, who were themselves avowed enemies 
of tyranny, and professed the greatest abhorrence for all arbitrary -govem- 
nient, should desire to establish it elsewhere ; describing at the same time, 
in a lively manner, all the cruel and honid effects of tyrannical government, 
which his o^vn country, Corinth, had but veiy lately felt by woful experience. 

♦ rUn. 1. xxKir. c. 8. t PJin* !• ^^' c. 2S. et 1. xxxit. c. 8. t Pag« 3Ww 
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The rest of the deputies applauded his discourse, and were of his c^inion. 
Thus the enterprise came to nothii^ ; and had no other effect, than to disco^ 
▼er the hase jealousy of the Lacewmonians, and to cover them with diame 
and confusion. 

Hippias. defeated in his hopes; retired into Asia to Artaphenies, goTemor 
of li^udis K>r the king of Penia, whom he endeavoured, hy evety method; to 
etieage in a war against Athens ; representing to him, that the taking of so 
rich and powerful a city would render him master of all Greece. Artaphei- 
nes hereupon required of the Athenians, that they would reinstate Hippias in 
the eovcnunent ; to which they made no other answer than a downright and 
ahsdute refiusal. This was the original ground and occasion of the wars he* 
tween the Pe^*«*ans and ^ Greeks, which will be the subject of the following 
volumes. 

ARTICLE IX. 

ILLUSTRIOUS BfEir, WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 

I BEGIN with the poeto, because ^e most ancient. 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all the poets, is he of whom 
we have the least knowledge , either with respect to the country where he was 
bom, or the time in which ne lived. Among the seven cities of Greece, that 
contend for the honour of having given him birth, Smyrna seems to have the 
best title. v 

Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hundred years before his time, 
that is, three hundred and forty years after the takii^ of Troy ; for Herodo- 
tus flourished seven hundred and forty years afler that expedition.* 

Some authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, because he was 
bom blind. Velleius Paterculus rejects this story with contempt. ** If any 
man,*' says he, believes that Homer was bom blind, he roust be so himself, 
and even have lost all his senses. "f Indeed, according to the observation of 
Cicero, Homer's works are rather pictures than poems, so peifectly does he 
paint to tne life, and set the images of every thing be undertakes to describe 
before the eyes of the reader ^ and he seems to wive been intent upon intro- 
ducii^ all the most delightAil and agreeable objects that nature aflonis, into 
his writings, and to make them, in a manner, pass in review before his readers.^ 

What is most astonishing in this poet is, that having a{>plied himself the first, 
at least of those that are known, to that kind of poetry which is the most sublime 
and difficult of all, he should, however, soar so high, and with such rapidity, 
as to cany it at once to the utmost perfection ; which seldom or never hap- 
pens in other arts, but by slow degrees, and after a long series of years.^ 

The kind of poetry we are s|)eakiE^ of, is the epic poem, so called inmi 
the Greek word ijroj ; because it is an action related by the poet. The sub- 
ject of this poem must be great, instructive, serious, containing only ode prin- 
cipal event, to which all the rest must refer and be subordinate ; and this 
principal action must have passed in a certain space of time, which must not 
exceea a year at most. 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the Iliad and the O^^ssey: 
the subject of the first is the anger of Achilles, so pernicious to the Ureeks, 
when they besieged Ilion or Troy ; and that of the second is, the voyages 
and adventures of Ulysses, ailer the taking of that city. 

It is remarkable that no nation in the world, however learned and ineenious, 
has ever produced any poems comparable to his ; and that whoever have at* 

• Lib. ii. c. 53. A. M. 3160. Ant J. C. 844. 

t Ctnem si qiiis cecum genitam ptitat, omnibus sensibus orbui eit— Paterc. 1. i. c. 5. 

. \ Tiwcul. Qaasst. 1. v. n. 114. 

- s Clariasimam deinde Homeri ilkizit uig^eniom, cine exeinpl6 maximum : qui maniUidSn* opens, ct fcl- 
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tempted aay works of that kind, have taken their plan and ideas (torn Homer, . 
borrowed all their rules from him, made him their model, and have only suc- 
ceeded in proportion to their success in copying him. The truth is. Homer 
was an original genius, and a fit model for the formation of others : Fons in- 
geniorum Jfomerw^* 

The greatest men, and the most exalted geniuses, that have appeared for 
these two thousand and five or six hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and else- 
where; those, whose writings we are forced still to admire ; who are stiil our 
masters, and who teach us to think, to reason, to speak, and to write ; all these, 
says Madame Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be the greatest of ^oets, and look 
upon his poems as the model after which all succeeding poets should form 
tneit taste and judgment.! After all this, can there be any man so conceited 
of his own talents, be they ever so great, as reasonably to presume, that his 
decisions should prevail against such a universal concurrence of judgment in 
persons of the most distinguished abilities and characters ? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so constant, and so universal, entirely jus- 
tify the favourable judgment of Alexander the Great, of the works of Homer, 
which he looked upon as the most excellent and valuable production of human 
wit ; pretiomnmum humani amrrd opus^ 

Q^intiHan, after having made a pfiagnificent encomium upon Homer, gives 
us a just idea of his character and fanner of writing in these few words : 
Hwic nemo in magnis sublunitaie, in panxU proprietcUe mperaverit. Idem la- 
tus ac pre89U8y jucundus ^ gravis^ twn copia turn brevitate nUrahilis. In 
great things, what a sublimity of expression ! and in little, what a justness and 
propriety ! diffusive and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable both 
for his. copiousness and his brevity.§ 

Hesiod. The most common opinion is, that he was cotemporary mth 
Homer. It is said, that he was bom at Cumae, a town in ^olia, but^that he 
was brought up at Ascra, a little town in Boeotia, which has since passed for 
his native country. Thus Virgil calls him the old man of Ascra.H VVe know 
little or nothing of this poet, but by the few remaining poems of his, all in 
hexameter verse ; which are, 1st, "The Works and Days;" 2dly, "The 
Theogony ;" or, the Genealogy of the gods ; 3d]y, " The Shield of Hercu- 
'es ;" which, by some, is doubted to have been written by Hesiod. 

1. In the first of these poems, entitled " The Works and Days," Hesiod 
treats of agriculture, which requires, besides a great deal of labour, a prudent 
observation of times, seasons, and days. This poem is full of excellent sen- 
tences and 9iaxims for the conduct of life. He begins it with a short but lively 
description of two sorts of disputes ; the one fatal to mankind, the source of 
quarrels, discords and wars ; and the other, infinitely useful and beneficial to 
man, as it sharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emulation among 
them, and prepares the way for the invention and improvement of arts and sci- 
ences. He then gives an admirable description of the four different ages of 
the world ; the golden, the silver, the brazen and the iron age. The persons 
who lived in the golden age, are those whom Jupiter after their death, turned 
into so many Genii t or spirits, and then appointed them as guardians over 
mankind, giving them ^ commission to go up and down^the earth, invisible to 
men, and to observe all their good and evil actions. 

This poem was Virgil's model in composing his Geoigics, as he himself ac- 
knowlec^es in this verse : 

Aiensumqae cano Romana per oppida carmen.* 
** And ting the Ascnean Terse to Roman twaint.** 

The choice made by these two illustrious poets of this subject for the excr- 
cise.of then muse, shows in what honour the ancients held agriculture, and the 
feeding of cattle, the two innocent sources of wealth and plenty. It is much 

• PIm. 1. xvii. c. 5. . t la.Homer^s Life, wbich is prefixed to ber translation of the Ilia4 
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(o be deplored, that, lo ailer ages, men departed from a taste so agreeable to 
nature, and so irell adapted to the preseiration of innocence and »x>d ma li- 
nen. Avarice and luxtuy have entirely banished-it from the world. Atnit- 
ftim aUi iMer9 rihUf circaqve alia meiUei htmanvm detineniury et cmariiuB 
tamtmm artei colwUur.^ 

S. " The Theogony'' of Hesiod, and the poems of Homer, may be looked 
upon as the surest and most authentic archives and monuments m the dieology of 
the ancients, and of the opinion they had of their gods. For we are not to sup- 
pose, that these poets were inventors of the fables which we read in their writings. 
They only collected, and transmitted to posterity, the doctrines of the rel^ioo 
which they fouad established, and which prevailed in their time and countrjr. 

3. *' Tne Shield of Hercules" is a separate fragment of a poera, wherein, 
it is pretended, Hesiod celebrated the most illustrious heroines of antiquity ; 
and it bears that title, because it contains, among other things, a long descrip- 
tion of the shield of Hercules, concerning whom the same poem relates a par- 
ticular adventure. 

The poetry of Heciod, in those places that are sdsceptible of om«im«:)C, is 
veij elegant and delightml, but not so sublime and lofty as that of Homer. 
Qjuimtilian reckons him the chief in the middle manner of writing. Datur d 
paltna in illo medio dicendi genercX 

Arcmilochus. The i)oet Archilochus, bom in Paros, inventor of the iam- 
bic verse, lived in the time of Candaules, king of Lydia.§ He has this ad- 
vantage in common with Homer, according to Velleius raterculus, that he 
carried at once that kind of poetry, which he mvented, to a veiy great perfec- 
tion. The feet which gave their name to these verses, and which at first were 
the only sort used, are composed of one short and one long syllable. The 
iambic verse, such as was invented by Archilochus, seems veiy proper for the 
vehement and energetic style : accordingly we see, that Horace, peaking of 
this poet, says, that it was his anger, or n ther his rage, that armed him with 
his iambics, for the exercising and exertii^ of his vengeance. 

Archilochum propi^b rabies armaTXt Umbo.y 

And Qjjintillan says, he had an uncommon force of expression ; was full of 
bold thoughts, and of those strokes that are short, but keen and piercing ; in 
a word, hts style was strong and nervous.lF The longest of his poems were 
said to be the best.** The same judgment has been universally pa^ed upon 
the oratiuns of Demosthenes and Cicero ; the latter of whom says the same 
of the letters of his friend Atticus. 

The verses of Archilochus were extremely biting and licentious ; witness 
those he wrote against Lycambes, his father-in-law, which drove him to des- 
pair.tt For diese two reasons, his poetry, however excellent it was esteemed 
in other respects, was discountenanced in Sparta, as being more likely to cor- 
rupt the hearts and manners of young people, than to be useful in cultivatiijg 
their understandin^.:(| We have only some veiy short fragments that remain 
of this poet. Such delicacy in a heathen people, in regard to the quality of 
the books which they thought young people should be permitted to read, is 
hie^hly worthy of our notice, and justly reproaches many Christians. 

HippoNAX. This poet was of £phesus, and signalized his wit some years 
after Aichilochus, in the same kind of poetiy, and with the same force and 

• Oeor. L U. v. 176. t PUn. in Proem. 1. xiv. t L^* >• e. 5. 

I A. M. 3380. Aat. J. C. 734. || Art PoSt r. 79. 

IT SmnaMi in hoc vi« elocutionis, cum ralUUs torn breiret ribntntetqiie tententia, plorimun sanginiu aW 
qne nervorum.— Q«int 1. x. o. 1. 

** Ut Aristophani Areluloehi iambu, de epistola loi^issima qmeqiM optima iridator.— Cie. Eniat. zL V 
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I fehemence. He was ugly, little, lean, and slender.* Two celebrated sculp- 
[ tors and brothers, Bupalus and Athenis, (some call the latter Anthermus,^ ui- 
verted themselves at his etpense, and represented him in a ridiculous form. 
I his dangerous to attack satuic poets. liipponax retorted their pleasantry 
with such keen strokes of satire, that they banged themselves out of mortin- 
I cation : others say, they only quitted the city of Ephesus, where Hipponax 
i lived. His malignant pen dia not spare even tliose to whom he owed his life. 
r How moQstrous was this ! Horace joins Hipponax with Archilochus, and rep- 
. resents them as two poets equally dangerous. f In the Anthologia there are 
I three or four epigrams, which describe Hipponax as terrible, even after death. 
: They admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dread- 
I fill hail perpetually pours: <t>£97£T(}vxaXa^eT?tTd<pjv. T3v4>fWT6y. Fuge grandinati' 
r iem tumulumy horrendumi 

It is thought he invented the Scazon verse, in which the spondee is used in- 
stead of the iambus, in the sixth foot of the verse which bears that name. 
Stesichorus. He was of Himera, a town in Sicily, and excelled in lyric 
- poetry, as did those other poets we are about to mention. Lyric poetiy is that, 
m which.the verses, arranged into odes and stanzas, were sung to the lyre, or 
to other such like instruments. Stesichorus flourished between the 37th and 
47th Olympiad. Pausanias, after many other fables, relates, that Stesichorus, 
having been punished with the loss of sight for his satirical verses against He- 
lena, did not recover it till he had retracted his invectives, by writing another 
ode contrary to the first ; which latter kind of ode b since called palinodia.§ 
Qjuintilian says, that he sung of wars and illustrious heroes, and that he sup- 
ported upon the lyre all the dignity and majesty of epic poetry.ll 

Alcman. He was of Lacedaemon, or, according to some, of Sardis in Ly- 
dia^ and lived much about the same lime as Stesichorus. Some make him 
the first author of amorous verses. 

Aic£us. He was bom at Mitylene in Lesbos : it is from him that the Alcaic 
verse derived its name. He was a professed enemy to the tyrants of Lesbos, 
and particularly to Pittacus. against whom he perpetually inveiffhed in his ver- 
ses. It is said of him, that oeing oncein a battle,' he was seized with such fear 
and terror, that he threw down his arms and ran away.H Horace has thought 
fit to give us the same account of himself.** Poets do not value themselves so 
much upon pfowess as upon wit. Qjuintiiian says, that the style of Alcseus was 
close, magnificent, and accurate ; and to complete his character, adds, that he 
very much resembled Homer. tt 

SiMONiDEs. This poet was of the island of Ceos, in the ^gean sea. He 
continued to flourish at the time of Xerxes's expedition. He excelled princi- 
pally in funeral elegy.|{ The invention of local memory is ascribed to him, of 
which I have spoken elsewhere.§§ At twenty-four years of age, he contended 
for and carried the prize of poelry. 

The answer he gave to Hiero, king of Syracuse, who asked him what God 
was, is much celebrated. The poet desired a day to consider the questPio 

* Htpponacti notabilit 7uUu«foBdttM«rat; quamobrem imaf loem ejin lucirla jocorun} upropocu«re ri 
ientiam eircalis. Q,uod Hipponax iDduj^natus amaritodinem canniDom dittrinzit in tantum, ut credator ali 
qalbus ad laquenm eot impuiiifte: quod'falsum est.— Plin. 1. xxzri. e. 5. 
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Parata tollo ooraua': 
^oalis Lycambs spretus infido renert 
Aut acer hostis Bupalo.— — — Epod. rl. 
X Aathol. 1. iii. ^ 6 Pant, in Laeon.p.SOO. 
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proposed to him. On the morrow he asked two days ; and whenever he was 
called upon for his answer, he still doubled the time. The king, surprised at 
this behaviour, demanded his reason for it. It is, replied Simonides, because 
the more I consider the (]|uestion, the more obscure it seems : Quia quanto diu- 
tius considero^ tanio tmkt res videtur obfcurior,^ The answer was witfe, if it 
proceeded from the high idea which he conceived of the Divine Majesty which 
no understanding can comprehend, nor any tongue express.! 

After having travelled to many cities of Asia, and amassed considerable 
wealth, by celebrating in his verses the praises of those who were capable of 
rewarding him well, he embarked for the island of Ceos, his native countiy. 
The ship was cast away. Every one endeavoured to save what he could. 
Simonides took no care of any thing ; and when he was asked the reason for it, 
he replied, ^* I cany all I have about me :'^ Jlfectnn, tnquit^ mea stmt eunda. 
Several ol the company were drowned by the weight of the ihii^ they at- 
tempted to save, and those who got to shore were robbed by thieves. All 
that escaped went to Clazomens, which was not far from the place where the 
vessel was lost. One of the citizens, who loved learning, and had read the 
poems of Simonides with ^at admiration, f^as excessively pleased, and 
thought it an honour to receive him into his house. He supplied him abun-' 
dantly with necessaries, while the rest were obliged to beg through the city : 
The poet, upon meeting them, did not foi]get to observe how justly he had 
answered them, in regara to his effects : Dm, inq%dt\ mea mecum esse cuncta; 
vos quod rapuisHs^ perit.X 

He was reproached with having dishonoured poetry by his avarice, in 
making bis pen venal, and not composing any verses tilFhe had agreed on the 
price of them. In Aristotle we find a proof of this, which does him no honour. 
A person who bad won the prize in the chariot races, desired Simonides to 
compose a song of triumph upon that subject. The poet, not thinking the 
reward suflScient, replied, that he could not treat it well. This prize had been 
won by mules, and he pretended, that animal did not afford the proper matter 
for praise. Greater offers were made him, which ennooled the mule, and the 
poem was written. Money has long had power to bestow nobility and neauty < 

£t f eaui et formam regiaa peeuua ^nat. 

As this animal is generated between a she-ass and a hors^, the poet, as 
Aristotle observes, considered them alf first only on the base side of tncir 
pedigree. But money made him take them in the Other light, and he styled ■ 
them '" illustrious foals of rapid steeds :" Xdifcr* dcx;ior^uy ^ar^a iTiru>.§ 

Sappho. She was of the same place, and lived at the same time witii 
Alca^us. The Sapphic verse took its name from her. She composed a con- 
siderable number of poems, of which there are but two remainii^; which are 
sufficient to satisfy us that the praises given her in all si^s, for the beauty, 
p;)thetio softness, numbers, harmony, and infinite graces other poetry » are not 
without foundation. As a farther proof of her merits she was called the tendi 
muse ; and the people of Mitylene engraved her image upon their money 
It is to be wished, that the purity of her manners had been equal to the 
beauty of her genius, and that she had not dishonoured hersex by her vices 
and irregularities. 

Anacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. He lived in the 7Jnd 
Olympiad. Anacreoti spent a great part of his time at the court of Polycrates. 
that happy tyrant of Samos; and not only shared in aH his pleasures, but was 
of his council. II Plato tells us, that Hipparchus, ope of the sons of Pisistratus, 
sent a vessel of fiAy oars for Anagreon, and wrote him a most obliging letter, 

♦ Cic. de N»t. Deor 1. i. n. 15. — — .— 

t Certe hoc est Deas, quod c1 cum dicitiir, non fiotest diet : cum «e>t'imiitur, dob potest «stim«ri ; cm 
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entreating him to come to Athens, where his excellent works would be esteemed 
and relished as they deserved.* It is said, the only study of this poet was 
joy and pleasure : and those remains we have of his poetry sufficiently confirm 
it. We see plainly in all his verses, that his hand writes what his heart feels 
and dictates. It is impossible to express the elegance and delicacy of his 
poems ; nothing could be more estimable, had their object been more noble. 
Thespis. He was the first inventor of tragedy. I defer speaking of him 
till I come to give some account of the tragic poets. 

OF THE SEVEN WISE MEK OF GREECE. 

These men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in the present history. 
Their lives are written by Diogenes Laertius. 

Thales, the Milesian. If Cicero is to be believed, Thales was the most 
illustrious of the seven wise men.f It was he that laid the first foundations of 

Ehilosophy in Greece, and gave rise to the sect called the Ionic sect ; because 
e, the founder of it, was bom in the country of Ionia. 

He held water to be the first principle of all things ^ and that God was that 
(ntelhgent being, by whom all things were formed from water.| The first of 
these opinions he had borrowed from the ^yptians, who, seeing the Nile to 
be the cause of the fertility of all their lands, might easily imagine from thence, 
that water was the principle of all things. 

He waathe first of the Greeks that studied astronomy ; he had exactly fore- 
told th^ time of thfe eclipse of the sun that happened in the reign of Astyages, 
king of Media, which has be^n already mentioned. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and duration of the solar year among the 
Grecians. By comparing the size of the sun's body with that of the moon 
he thought he had discovered that the body of the moon was in solidity but 
the 720tn part of the sun's body. This computation is very far from being 
true, as tibe sun's solidity exceeds not only 700 times, but many millions ot 
times, the moon's ma^itude or solidity. But we know, that in all these mat- 
ters, and particularly in that of which we are now speaking, the first observa- 
tions and discoveries were very imperfect. 

When Thales travelled into Eff^pt, he c^Qscovered an easy and certain 
method for taking the exact height of the pyramids, by observing the time when 
the shadow of a body is equal m lei^tb to the height of the body itself. § 

To show that philosophers were not so destitute, 2© some people imagined, 
of that sort of talents and capacity whiiih is proper for business ; and that they 
would be as successful as others in growing rich, if they thought fit to apply 
themselves that way, he bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the territory 
of Miletus, before they were in blossom. The profound knowledge he had of 
nature, had probably enabled him to foresee that the year would be ex- 
tremely fertile. It proved so in effect, and he made a considerable profit by 
hisbargain.il 

He used to thank the gods for thtee things : that he was bom a reasonable 
creature, and not a beast ; a irian, and not a woman ; a Greek, and- not a bar« 
barian. Upon his mother's pressing him to many when he was youi^, he told 
her it was then too soon : and aAer Several years were elapsed, he told her it 
was then too late. 

As be was once walking, and veiy attentively contemplating the stars, he 
chanced to fall into a ditcn. Ha! says a good old woman that was by, how 
will you perceive what passes in the heavens, and vdiat is so infinitely above 
your head, if you cannot see what is just at your feet, and before your nose ? 

He was bom the first year of the 35th, and died the first year of the 68tli 
Olympiad ; consequently he lived to be above ninety years of age.H 

Solon. His life has been already related at ler^th. 

* In Hippaich. p. 538, S39. 
f Prineeps Thales, anq« e septem, cui sex reUquos eoncestiase primas fsrunt. — ^Lib. ir. Acad. Q,neit h. lit* 
1 Lib. u de Nat. Dcor. n. 81. } Plin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. y C'** «»b. i. de Dirin. n. 111. 
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OiiLo. He was a Lace4aBinonian ; veiy little is related of bim. £aop 
asked him one day, how Jupiter employed himself ? " In faumblii^ those, 
said he, *' that exalt themselves, and exaltii^ those that abase themselves." 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeing^ his son gain the prize of boxing, at the 
Olympic games. He said when he was dying, that he was not conscious to 
himself of having committed any fault during the whole course of his life ; an 
opinion well becomii^ the pride and blindness of a heathen philosopher ; un- 
less it was once, by having made use of a little dissimulation and evasion, In 
giving judgment in favour of a friend : in which action he did not know whether 
he had done well or ill. He died about the 52d Olympiad. 

PiTTACus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. Joining with the brothers 
of Aicsus, the famous lyric poet, and with Alcseus himseli, who was at the 
head of the exiled party, he expelled from that island the tyrants who had 
usurped the government. 

Tde inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Athenians, gave Pittacus 
the command of the army. To spare the blood of his fellow- citizens, he 
offered to 6ght Phrynon, the enemy's gene^l,in single combat. The challenge 
was accepted. Pittacus was victorious/and killedbis adversary. The Mity- 
lenians, out o^ gratitude, with unanimous consent conferred the sovereignty of 
ihe city upon him, which he accepted, and behaved himself with so much mode- 
ration and wisdom, that he was always respected and beloved by his subjects. 

In the mean time Alcaeus, who was a declared enemy to all tyrants, did not 
spare Pittacus in his verses, notwithstanding the mildness of his government and 
temper, but inveighed severely against him. The poet afterwards fell into 
the bands of Pittacus, who was so far from taking revenge, that he gave him his 
liberty, and showed by that act of clemency and generosity, that he was only 
a tyrant in name. 

After having governed ten years wijh great equity and v^isdom, he voluDta- 
rily resigned his authority, and retired. He used to say, that the proof of a 
good government was, to ei^age the subjects, not to be afraid of their prince, 
but to be afraid^r him.f It was a niaxim with him, that no man should ever 
ffive himself tlie liberty of speaking ijl of a friend, or evenof an enemy. He 
died in the 52d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged Alyattes, king of Ly 
dia, by stratagem, to raise the siege of Priene, where be was bom. This city 
was hard pressed with famine ;.upon which. he caused two mules to be fattenea, 
and contrived a way to have them pass into the enemy's camp. The good 
condition they were in astonished the king, who thereupon sent deputies into 
the city upon pretence of offering terms of peace, but really to observe the 
state of the town and the people. Bias, surmising their errand, ordered the 
granaries to be filled with great heaps of sand, and those heaps to be covered 
over with com. When the deputies returned, and made report to the king of 
the great plenty of provision they had seen in the city> he hesitated no l<»)ger, 
but concluded a treaty, and raised the siege* One of the maxims Bias par- 
ticularly tayght and recommended was, to do all the good we can, and ascribe 
all the glory of it to the gods.t 

Cleobulus. We know as little of this wise man, as of the former. He was 
born at Lindos, a town in ihh isle of Rhodes, or accordirjg to some, In Caria. 
He invited Solon to come and live with him, when Pisistratus had usuipea 
the sovereignty of Athens. 

Periander. He was numbered among the wise men, though he was a ty- 
rant of Corinth. When he had S^t made himself master of that city, he wrote 
to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to know what measures he should take with 
his newly acquired subjects. The latter, without any oth^ answer, led the 
messenger into a field of wheat, where, in walking along, he beat down witii 
his cane all the ears of com that were higher than the rest. Periander per- 

^ ^ Xtl>^"<^ ° ^?%<^ ira;aoniaid<rf»c ^telorOai |iA afirdy. dUT jiSKlB»— Pint. A Cobv. Sept 
** ^^ t 'Oti av dyj^lPiu 8(1, ^^ dMrW 
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fecfly well understood the meaning of this enigmatical answer, which was a 
tacit intimation to him, that, in order to secure his own life,iie should cut off 
the most eminent of the Corinthian citizens. But if we may. believe i'lutarch, 
Pcriander did not approve so cruel an, advice.* 

He wrote circular letters to all the wise men, inviting them to pass some time 
with him at Corinth, as they had done the year before at Sardiswith Croesus.f 
Princes, in those days, thought themselves highly honoured, when they could 
have such guests in their houses. Plutarch describes an entertainment which 
Periander gave to these illustrious guests, and observes at the same time, that 
the decent «]irp;Iicity of it, adapted tQ the taste and humour of the persons en- 
tertained, did him much more honour than could have been derived from the 
g^atest magnjficence. The subject of their discourse at table was^sometimes 
grave ahd serious, at other times pleasant and gay* One of the companypro- 
posed this question, " Which is the most perfect popular government T* That, 
answered Solon, where an injury done to any private citizen is considered an 
injuiy to the whole body: that said Bias, where ihe law has no superior: 
that, answered Thales, where the inhabitants are neither too richxior too poor : 
that, said Anacharsis, where virtue is honoured, and vice detested : saidPit- 
tacus, where dimities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and never upon 
the wicked : said Cleobulus, where the citizens fear blame more than punish- 
ment : said Chllo, wh*^re the laws are more regarded, and have more authori^ 
than the orators. From all these opmions, Periander concluded, that tlie most 
perfect popular government would oe that which came nearest to aristocracy, 
where the sovereign authority is lodged in the hands of a few men of honour 
and virtue.J 

While these wise men were assembled together at Periander's court, a cou- 
rier arrived from Amasis, kiip^ of Egypt, with a letter for Bias, with whom that 
king kept a close correspondence. The purport of this letter was, to consult 
him how he should answer a proposal made to him by the king of Ethiopia, 
for his drinking up the^ sea ; in which case the Ethiopian king {)romised to re- 
sign to him a certain number of cities in his dominions ; but if he did not do 
it, then he, Amasis, was to give up the same number of his. cities to the kiog of 
Ethiopia^ It was usual in ihose days for princes to propound such enigmatical 
r.nd perplexing questions to one another. Bias answered him directly, and ad- 
f ised him to accept the offer, on condition that the king of Ethiopia would stop 
all the rivers that now into the sea ; for the business was only to drink up the sea, 
and not the rivers. We find an answer tp the same effect ascribed to -3^op. 

i must not here ibiget to take notice, that these wise men, of whom I have 
been speaking, were all lovers of poetry, and composed verses themselves, 
some of them a considerable number, upon subjects of morality and policy, 
which are certainly topics not unw<^y of the muses. Solon, however, is re- 
proached for having written some licentious verses ; which may teach us what 
judgment we ought U^ form of these pretended wise men of the pagan world.§ 

Instead uf the wise men whom I have mentioned, some authors have substi- 
tuted others : as Anacharsisy for example, Hyso, Epimenides, Pherecydes. 
The first of these is best known in history. 

Anacharsis. Long before Solon's time, the Scythian Nomades were in 
great reputation for their simplicity, frugality, temperance and justice. Homer 
calls them a veiy just nation.* Anacharsis was one of these Scythians, and of 
the royal family. A certain Athenian, once in company with Anacharsis, re- 
proached him with his country : " my country, J-ou think," replied Anacharsis, 
^' is no great honour to me ; ana you, sir, in my opinion, are no great honour to 
your countiy." His good sense, profound knowledge, and great experience, 
made him pass for one of the seven wise men. He wrote a treatise in verse 
upon tlie militaiy art, and composed another tract on the laws of Sc^thia. 

* In G«BV. SopL Sap. t I>V>S* ta/uL io Vit P«b 

i In Cott^. Sept-Sas. t Plot ui Solon, p. 7ft |I Vud* lib siii. v«»r8. 
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He frequendy risited Solon. It vras in a conTcrsation with him, that he com« 
pared laws to cobwebs, which only entangle small flies, while wasps and hor- 
nets break through them. 

Being inured to the austere and poor life of the Scythians, he set little value 
upon ncbes. Croesus inrited him to come and sec him. and without doubt 
hmted to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. ** I nave no occasion for 
your gold," said the Scythian in his answer ; *' I came into Greece only to en^ 
rich my mind, and improve my understanding ; I shall be very well satisfied, 
if I return into my own country, not with an addition to my wealth, but with 
an increase of knowledge and virtue." iknacharsis however, accepted the in- 
vitation, and went to that prince's court. 

We have already observed, that JEsop was much surprised and dissatisfied 
at the cold and indifferent manner in which Solon viewed the magnificence of 
the palace, and the vast treasures of Croesus ; because it was the master, and 
not the house, that the philosopher desired to have reason to admire. ** Cer- 
tainly," says Anacharsis to -fisop on that occasion, " you Lave forgot your own 
fable of the fox and panther. The latter, for her highest virtue, could only 
show her fine skin, beautifully marked and spotted with different colours : the 
fox's skin, on the contraiy , was veij plain, but contained within it a treasure 
of subtleties and stratagems of infinite value. This veiy ima^e," continued 
the Scythian, " shows me your own character. You are affected with a splen- 
did outside, while you pay little or no regard to what is truly die man, that is, 
to that which is in him, and consequently properly his." 

This would be a proper place for an epitome of the life and sentiments of 
Pythagoras, who flourished in the time of which I have been speaking. But 
this I defer till I come to another volume, wherein I design tojoin a^reat many 
philosopherp together, in order to give the reader the better opportunity of com- 
paring their respective doctrines and tenets. 

^sop. 1 rank iEsop with the wise men of Greece, not only because he was 
often among them, but because be taught true wisdom with far more art thar 
tiiey do who teach it by rules and definitions.! 

jBsop was by birth a Phrygian. As to liis mind, he had abundance of wit : 
but with regard to his body, he was hump-backed, little, crooked, deformed, 
and of a very uncomely countenance ; having scarce the figure of a man ; and foi 
a considerable time, almost without the use of speech. He was moreover » 
slave ; and the merchant who had bought him, fotmd it very diflicult to dispose 
of him, so extremely were people shocked at his unsightly figure and deformity. 

The first master he served sent him to labour in the fields ; ^ther because 
he thought him incapable of any better employment, or only to remove so dis- 
agreeable an object from his sight. 

He was afterwards sold to a philosopher named Xanthus. I should never 
have done, should I relate all the strokes of wit, the spritely repartees, and 
the arch and humorous circumstances of his words and oehaviour. One day 
his master, designing to treat some of his friends, ordered Msop to provide the 
best things he could find in the market, ^sop thereupon made a large pro- 
vision of tongues, which he desired the cook to serve up with different sauces. 
When dinner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes, and tl|e re- 
moves were all tongUes. " Did I not order you," said XantBus in a violent pas- 
sion," to buy the best victuals the market afforded?" " And have I not obeyed 
your orders ?" said JEsop. " U there any thing better than tongues ? Is not 
the tongue the bond of civil society, the key of sciences, ^nd the oi^gan of 
truth and reason ? By means of the tongue cities are built, and governments 
established and admmistered ; with that, men instruct, pepuade, and preside 

* Plut. iuConv. Sepf. Sap. p. 155. 
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m as8emblie3 } it is the itistrument by Tvfaich we acauit burselres of the chief 
of all our duties, the praising and adoring the gods/* " Well, then,'* replied 
Xanthus, thinking to catch him, "go to market again to-morrow, and buy me 
the worst thit^s you can find. This same company will dine with me, and 
I have a mind to diversify my entertainment." ^sop, the next day, provided 
nothing but the very same dishes : telling his master, that the toi^ue was^ the 
worst thing in the world. " It is," said he, " the instrument of afl strife and 
contention, the ibmentor of law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars ; 
it is the oigan of error, of lies, of calumny, and blasphemy." 

Maop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. One of the first uses he 
made of it was to go to Crcesus, who, on account of his great reputation and 
fame, had been long desirous of seeing him. The strange deformi^ of ^sop's 
person at first shocked the king, and much abated the good opinion he had 
conceived of him. But the beauty of his mind soon discovered itself through 
the coarse veil that covered it, arid Croesus found, as ^sop said on another 
occasion, that we ou^ht not to consider the form of the vessel, but the quality 
of the liquor it contains. 

He made several voyages into Greece, either for pleasure, or upon the af- 
fairs of OcBsus. Being at Athens shortly afler Pisistratus had usurped the 
sovereignty, and abolished the {)opular government, and observing that the 
Athenians bore this new yoke with great impatience,he repeated to them the 
feble of the frogs, who demanded a kir^ from Jupiter** 

It is doubted whether the fables of iElsop, such as we have them, are all his, 
at least, in regard to the expression. Great part of them are ascribed to Planu- 
des, who wrote his life, and lived in the 14th century. 

^sop is reckoned the author and inventor of this simple ^d natural man- 
ner of conveying instruction by tales and fables ; in which Hght Phsedrus speaks 
of him : 

JEiopus aoetor ^aam mateiiam repent* 
Hanu eg^o poliri rersibus senariis. 

But the gloiy of this invention belongs properly to the poet Hesiod ;T an 
invention which does not seem to be of any great importance, or extraordi- 
naiy merit, and yet has been touch esteemed and made use of by the great- 
est philosophers and ablest politicians. Plato tells us that Socrates, a short 
time before he died, turned some of ^sop's fables into verse ;t and Plato 
himself earnestly recommends it to nurses to instruct th#ir children in them 
betimes, in order to form their manners, and to inspire them early with the 
love of wisdom.§ 

Fables could never have been so universally adopted by all nations, as we 
see they have, if there was not a vast fund of useful truths contained in them, 
agreeably concealed under that plain and negligent di^uise, in which their 
peculiar character consists. The Creator, certainly designing the prospect 
of nature for the instruction of mankind, endowed the brute part of it with 
various instincts, inclinations and properties, to serve as so many pictures in 
miniature to man of the several duties incumbent upon him, and to point out 
to him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or avoid. Thus has he 
given us^ for instance, a lively image of meekness and innocence in the lamb; 
of fidelity and friendsnip in the dog ; and on the contrary, of violence, rapa- 
ciousness and cruelty, m the wolf, the lion, and the tiger, and other species of 
animals. All this he has designed, not only as instruction, but as a secret re- 

Eroof to man, if he should be indifferent about those qualities in himself, which 
e cannot forbear esteeming or detesting, even in the brutes themselves. 

* f ' 

* Phadr.l.i.fab.2. 

t llle qooque f&bule, que, ettunti ori|^inem non ab ^sopo accelerant (nam videtw earmn primns aae 

tor Heiiodus,) nomine tamen iEsopi maxime celebrantar, ducere anunoi tolent, pnecipue ni>ticoram et im- 

per'iLjtmn : qui ct simplicius quflft acta tunt audiunt, et capti voluptate, facile ii« qoibut del«ctantiir conten* 

ttanU— Q,uintil. 1. ▼. c. 12. 

X Plat, in Pbasdr. p. 60. ( Lib. Su 4d Rep. p. STt. 
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This li a dumb language which aU nations imdeiataDd ; it is a senCkiiiem 
bterwoTen in our nature, which eveiy man carries about with him* £8op 
was the first of all the profane writers who laid bold of and unfolded it, made 
happy applications of it, and attracted men's attentions to Ibis sort of genuine 
and natural instniction, which is within the reach of all capacities, and equally 
adapted to penons of all ages and conditions. He was the first teat, in order 
to give body and substance to virtues, vices, duties, and maxims <h society, 
did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, invent the method of clothing 
them with graceful and familiar images borrowed from nature, by giving lan- 
guage to brute beasts, and ascribing sense and reason to plants ana trees, ^d 
all ^rts of inanimate creatures. 

The fables of .£sop are void of all ornament, but abound' with gocid sense, 
and are adapted to the capacity of children^ for whom they were more parti- 
cularly composed. Those of Pluedrus are m a style somewhat m(H« elevated 
and difitised. but at the same tifne have a simplicity and elegance that veir 
much resembles the Attic spirit and style, in the plain way of writing, whicb 
was the finest and most delicate kind of composition in U9<^ among the Gre- 
cians. Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was very sensible that the French tongue 
is not susceptible of the same elegant simplicity, has enlivened his fables with 
a spritely and original turn of thought and expression peculiar to himself, 
which no other person has yet been able to imitate. 

It is not easy to conceive why Seneca lajrs down as a fact, that the Romans, 
to his time, had never tried their pens in this kind of composition. Were the 
fables of Phtedrus unknown to him ?* 

Plutarch relates the manner of iEsop's death.t He went to Delpbos with 
a great quantity ^of gold and silver, to offer, in the name of Croesus, a great 
sacrifice to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a considerable sum.t A quar- 
rel'which arose between him and the people of Delpbos, occasioned him, aAer 
the sacrifice, to send back the money to Croesus, and to inform him that those 
for whom it was intended had rendered themselves unworthy of his bount^r. 
The inhabitants of Delpbos caused him to be condemned as guii^ of sacri- 
Ie|^e, and to be thrown down from the top of a rock. The god, offended by 
this action, punished them with a plague and famine ; so that, to put an end 
to those evils, they caused it to be announced in all the assemblies of Greece, 
that if any one, for the honour of £sop, would come and claim vei^eance for 
bis death, they wo«ld give him satisfaction. At the thiid generation, a nian 
from Samos presented himself, who had no other relation to iEsop, than being 
descended from the persons who had bought that fabulist. The Delphians 
made this man satisfaction, and diereby delivered themselves from the pesti- 
lence and famine that distressed them.9 

The Athenians, those excellent judges of true gloiy, erected a noble statue 
to this leained and ingenious slave ; to let all the people know, says Phaedrus,!] 
that the ways of honour were equally open to all mankind, and that it was 
not to birth, but merit, they paid so honourable a distinction. 

AMpo li^^eBleia ttatuun potuere Attiei, 
Senruitt^ue collocaruot aeterna in bMi, 
Patere booorit teirent ut cnncti rianit 
Mec (eneri tribui, Md rwtuti gloriam. 

* Noo andeo te nsqne eo producere, itt fabellat quoone et iRsopeos logos, initntaiuim RomanU ingeniit 
fpM, lolita tibi tfiM t te «oan«cta«— ^nee. de CoiMoi. ad Poljb. e. 97. 
t Do wum Nttfldiati rindicU, p. 656, U7. 1 Four mum, eoual to 340 Uttcs, or oeMlf ASS 
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